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INTRODUCTION 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

By  Alfred  Henry  Lewis. 


"On  the  particular  subject  of  oratory  I  have  not  a 
word  to  say.  I  have  never  been  an  orator  and  never 
studied  oratory.  When  I  hive  spoken,  my  aim  has 
been  simply  to  say  nothing  in  which  I  did  not  believe, 
to  say  what  I  did  say  as  strongly,  as  accurately,  as 
concisely  as  possible,  and  then  sit  down." — President 
Roos^'clt  on  Oratory. 


I. 

This  shall  be  but  the  roughest  round-up  of  my  thought,  and  I 
promise  nothing  for  its  fineness  or  its  polish. 

Whenever  I  sit  down  to  write,  and  particularly  of  politics  and  those 
who  play  at  it,  I  feci  the  uneasy  burden  of  my  task.  Humanity,  even 
in  its  wisest  expression,  is  so  marked  of  a  plentiful  lack  of  knowledge, 
so  much  the  slave  of  circumscription,  so  warped  of  an  interest,  so  crip- 
pled of  a  pinching  environment,  that  for  the  best  and  broadest — and 
I  am  neither — to  offer  himself  guide  to  his  fellows,  appears  prepos- 
terously an  instance  of  the  blind  seeking  to  lead.  The  mere  act  smells 
of  egotism,  infers  conceit,  points  to  a  self-sufficient  vanity  as  its  root, 
and,  if  it  does  not  provoke  anger,  seems  one  more  likely  to  be  rewarded 
with  laughter  rather  than  with  anything  of  value  or  of  honor. 

The  White  House  is  the  hub  of  National  concern.  In  a  day  of  other 
Presidents  one  might  have  abode  within  a  block  of  the  White  House 
and,  for  all  the  noise  made  by  the  occupant,  forgotten  its  existence 
weeks  upon  end.  This  is  not  now  the  case.  There  come  and  go  few 
hours  when  the  sun  is  up,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  does  not,  with  word  or 
deed  or  both,  invoke  attention.  And  this,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
common  fortunes,  is  a  good  thing.  A  President  is  the  better  for  being 
looked  at  and  listened  to.  Also,  that  a  President  boldly  courts  the 
general  consideration  shows  stoutly  for  both  his  courage  and  his 
honesty. 

There  are  two  kinds  who  seek  a  Presidency.    One  aims  at  eminence, 


Ihe  other  hungers  for  fame.  With  one  the  White  House  is  an  object; 
with  the  other  a  method.  The  first,  if  made  President,  sits  calmly 
down ;  he  has  had  his  victory  and  the  White  House  is  his.  With  him 
of  the  fame-hunger,  it  is  the  other  way  about.  Given  the  White  House, 
his  great  work  begins.  He  docs  not  think  to  write  his  name  with  the 
immortals  by  simply  signing  himself  "President."  He  can  only  achieve 
the  purpose  that  has  called  him  to  the  field,  by  labors  of  lasting  good 
to  the  whole  people.  Of  our  entire  line  of  Presidents  no  more  than 
six  were  of  the  latter.  Six  there  were  who  sought  and  found  their 
wreaths.  The  others  will  live  in  history  whenever  and  wherever  Presi- 
dents are  enumerated;  not  one  by  his  record,  however,  bequeathed 
himself  to  fame. 

It  shines  out  as  a  best  hope  of  the  hour  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  heart 

*and  soul  a  fame-hunter.  The  nobility  of  one's  actions  is  determined  by 
ihe  nobility  of  one's  aspirations.  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  not  rest  content 
with  being  merely  a  President.  He  must  go  down  the  aisles  of  coming 
time  a  great  President,  or  in  his  own  conscience  he  will  have  failed. 
To  that  end,  he  sets  before  himself  the  examples  of  those  mighty  ones 
of  time  past.  The  Washingtons,  the  Jeffersons,  the  Jacksons,  the 
Lincolns  and  the  Grants  are  his  exemplars.  With  such  to  be  as  guides 
to  him — and  because  he  is  true  and  bold  and  wise,  and  no  man  owns 
him — it  will  not  be  strange  should  he  conquer  entrance  to  Valhalla. 

•Moreover,  it  is  good  lor  the  public  to  know  and  say  these  things. 
I  If  there  be  any  worth-while  thing  in  mere  experience,  if  reading  and 
travel  and  the  study  of  men  be  of  good  avail,  Mr.  Roosevelt  should 
make  a  great  President.  Before  he  went  to  the  White  House  he  was 
taught  how  State  laws  were  made  as  a  member  of  the  assembly  at 
Albany,  and  subsequently  took  lessons  in  executing  those  laws  as 
Governor.  He  was  shown  the  inner  workings  of  a  great  city  as  a 
Commissioner  of  Police.  As  Chief  of  Civil  Service,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  Soldier  in  the  field,  and  Vice  President  it  was  given 
him  to  look  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  national  government.  Even 
as  a  Deputy  Sheriff  in  the  utter  West  it  may  safety  be  assumed  that  lie 
was  learning.  Also,  his  travels  have  been  wide,  and  he  knows  from 
practical  touch  and  observation  not  only  Europe,  but  every  phase  of 
American  existence.  He  has  wandered  East  and  West  and  North  and 
South,  and  ate  and  drank  and  talked  and  slept  with  the  peoples  of  those 
regions.  He  knows  what  they  feel  and  think  and  desire ;  he  can  gauge 
their  needs,  anticipate  their  drift  of  sentiment. 
This  mixing  with  the  many  is  a  good  thing.  It  develops  the  cap- 
"in  in  a  man.  Besides,  it  morally  and  mentally  and — so  to  phrase 
humanly  rounds  a  man  out.  There  is  nothing  so  apt  to  warp  or 
,rf  as  isolation.  By  himself  a  man  comes  to  be  but  little.  What 
•e  is  of  wit  or  sparkle  or  epigram  about  him  he  gets  always  from 
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Others.  Mentally  lie  is  like  a  match ;  to  burn  he  must  strike  himself 
against  somebody  else.  No  match  bums  of  itself,  while  possessing 
every  latent  power  for  conflagration. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  fortunate,  and  his  acquaintance  is  as  the 
sands  of  the  sea.  This  much  meeting  of  men  has  perfected  him  in 
the  art  of  leadership,  the  first  requisite  of  which  is  to  be  sure  you  are 
followed.  One  may  be  right,  and  still  be  much  alone.  But  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  discovered  that  one  may  be  just  as  right,  and  have  the  people 
all  about  him.  He  has  learned  that  he  who  would  lead,  must  listen 
to  the  questions  which  the  people  ask.  The  common  error  of  men  is  to 
insist  upon  answering  questions  which  they  put  themselves.  One  dayg 
the  people  may  put  the  very  questions  which  they  are  asking  and 
answering:  but  they  cannot  interest  or  hold  or  lead  the  people  in 
advance  of  that  time.  It  is  as  bad  to  be  too  far  ahead  of  as  too  far 
behind  one's  day.  In  either  instance  it  is  the  reverse  of  leadership. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  never  asks  a  question  too  soon,  never  answers  one  too 
late.  Thus  he  is  a  finished  captain  of  men.  Also  he  commands  his 
people;  they  do  not  lead  themselves  and  carry  him  along. 

You  have  seen  folk  with  talents  wholly  for  the  self-conscious  and 
who  wore  themselves  constantly  on  the  back  of  their  regard.  They 
lived  and  slept  before  a  mirror.  They  made  a  cult  of  Number  One, 
bore  tliemselves  in  mind,  and,  crowning  selfishness,  were  neither  brave 
nor  good  nor  true  when  it  told  against  them. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  himself  in  mind ;  but  not  in  the  same  sense  of 
selfishness.  He  has  his  egotisms;  but  tliey  are  not  looking-glass  ego- 
tinns.  He  is  for  deeds,  not  looks,  and  believes  in  action,  never  in 
appearance.  His  prides  are  wide-tlung ;  but  they  are  the  natural  prides 
of  J»  natural  man,  and  he  never  transacts  them  at  another's  expense. 
There  goes,  too.  a  generosity  with  the  Roosevelt  pride,  and  a  nobleness, 
at  lliough  a  prince  were  vain.  There  is  no  atmosphere  of  littleness,  no 
thought  of  sham.  The  metal  of  it  rings  true  and  defies  the  acid. 
Nemo  wortalium  omnibus  horls  sapit,  no  man  is  at  all  times  wise,  and 
the  very  vigor  and  many-sided  sort  of  his  ambitions  now  and  then 
biin  into  trouble.  But  he  bears  himself  gallantly,  whatever  the 
id  never  fails  to  regain  by  his  courage  that  admiration  which 
was  the  threatened  sacrifice  of  some  particular  act.  No  one  can  hate 
a  brave  man  or  despise  one  thoroughly  true ;  and  even  his  enemies 
believe  in.  applaud  and  admire  Mr.  Roosevelt, 

Finding  himself  in  the  world,  Mr.  Roosevelt  makes  himself  of  the 
world.    Also,  he  is  practical,  and  holds  that  he  who  is  plunged  in  the 

oc 'rht  better  think  on  water.     Being  wholly  practical,  Mr.  Roose- 

\(_  lly  the  honest  man,  and  his  honesty  is  downright  and  smash- 

sort  of  Thor's  hammer.     It  goes  to  the  nail,  and  no  self-interest 
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can  deflect  or  turn  it  aside.  It  is  week-a-day,  is  that  honesty,  and 
deals  with  men  and  things  as  they  arc. 

There  Hve  honest  men  who  might  be  described  as  having  their 
honesty  under  control.  Theirs  is  a  kind  of  honesty  that  is  neither  head- 
long nor  inveterate.  It  is  tame,  tractable ;  it  will  not  carry  them  to 
expensive  extremes.  As  they  say  of  a  well-broken  horse,  it  will  stand 
without  hitching.  The  Roosevelt  honesty  is  the  unbroken  opposite  of 
these.  In  all  things  it  is  final.  It  is  militant,  wears  a  sword,  and  rises 
stubbornly  loyal  to  each  occasion. 

There  be  folk  pliant  to  occasion;  they  are  secretive  before  they  arc 
brave,  and  have  a  genius  for  merger.  The  jackrabbit,  when  threatened, 
can  so  accommodate  himself  with  a  condition  as  to  seem  to  sink  into 
the  bare,  brown  earth ;  the  tree-toad  will  turn  the  color  of  whatever  he 
rests  upon.  This  is  for  their  safety.  There  be  men  who  can  bow 
instantly  to  events.  Feeling  the  helm  of  some  sudden  new  exigency, 
they  will  turn  at  full  speed  in  half  their  length.  Machiavelli  speaks 
highly  of  this  ability  to  ignobly  match  the  hour  one  lives  in,  and 
preaches  from  it  as  from  the  very  text  of  political  success.  Still  that 
gift  of  convenience  is  the  mark  of  the  politician  aiming  at  self-interest, 
rather  than  of  the  statesman  who  considers  the  broad  advantage  of  a 
world.  It  belongs  with  one  who  strives  to  match  his  day.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt strives  to  make  his  day  match  him,  and  his  integfrities  are  never 
supple  nor  convenient. 


11. 

Somebody  once  said  that  to  become  a  great  man  one  must  be  a  great 
boy.     Mr.  Roosevelt  was  a  great  boy. 

Likewise,  and  like  Caesar,  he  was  ambitious. 

"Twenty-two  years  old,"  mused  Caesar,  "and  nothing  done  for  im- 
mortality I" 

Whether  he  said  something  of  this  sort  or  no,  the  boy  Roosevelt 
nursed  ambitions  as  deathless  as  were  those  of  the  young  Roman. 
Those  ambitions  had  form  in  an  instinct  of  supremacy.  He  entered  the 
lists  with  other  boys  in  what  games  of  skill  and  strength  stir  boyish 
breasts.     He  owned  a  will,  and  tremendous  power  of  concentration. 

Also,  it  soon  came  to  him,  that  if  he  would  win  in  what  life-struggles 
lay  before  him  and  upon  which  he  lusted  to  enter,  he  must  win  by  vigor, 
by  steam.  He  was  incapable  of  the  sinuous,  the  stealthy,  the  indirect ; 
there  was  a  deal  of  the  Cromwell,  and  nothing  of  the  Richelieu,  in  his 
composition.  He  could  no  more  disguise  a  sentiment  or  play  the  hypo- 
crite, than  a  grizzly  bear  can  disguise  a  sentiment  or  play  the  hypocrite  ; 
he  could  fight  but  he  couldn't  lie,  die  but  not  deceive. 

With  these  noon-day  defects  of  frankness  and  no  stealth,  it  behooved 
young  Roosevelt  to  cultivate  the  physical  to  fullest  flower.     And  since 


le  was  as  prone  to  exercise  the  moral  and  the  mental  as  he  was  the 
physical,  all  things  tliat  were  best  in  him  came  on  apace  and  abreast 
To-day  he  owns  the  force  of  a  pile-driver  with  the  hair-line  accuracy 
of  a  watch.  His  industry  gained  stimulation  with  the  rest,  and  he  is 
now  so  much  the  husband  of  time  that  he  might  be  described  as  pos- 
sessing a  split-second  attachment. 

Coming  from  Harvard,  Mr.  Roosevelt  plunged  into  politics  as 
naturally  as  ever  dog  of  Newfoundland  plunged  into  the  sea.  It  might 
be  a  thought  too  romantic  to  say  that  he  at  that  time  had  his  eyes  on  a 
White  House.  And  yet,  as  he  began  to  climb  the  political  steeps,  it 
must  have  stood  whitely  out  before  him,  as  some  snow-capped  peak 
stands  whitely  out  before  one  toiling  among  the  foothills. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  going  into  politics,  gave  the  enterprise  a  wealth  of 
thought.     He  evolved  the  aphorism : 

"Better  faithful  tlian  famous." 

Shoving  forth  on  a  sea  of  politics,  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  not  wanting  in 
advantages.  There  be  none  so  loved  by  the  commons  as  an  aristocrat ; 
and  he  was  of  the  aristocrats.  But  he,  himself,  believed  only  in  the 
aristocracy  of  achievement. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  began  fighting  his  way  out  from  among  his  silken 
fellows.  They  argued  against  politics  as  something  muddy  and  vulgar. 
He  retorted  that  he  chose  to  be  of  the  class  governing  rather  than  the 
class  governed.  He  explained  to  those  silken  ones  that  the  politicians, 
whom  they  denounced  as  rude,  muddy,  vulgar,  were  still  their  rulers. 
Those  muddy  ones  controlled  the  town,  the  state ;  if  they  were  corrupt, 
vicious,  then  the  good  silken  ones  should  rescue  the  town  and  redeem 
the  state.  To  sit  at  ease  was  cowardly ;  idleness  was  the  holiday  of 
fools.  Those  silken  ones,  by  present  showing,  were  the  inferior  of  the 
muddy  folk  who  dominated  them.  More,  they  were  traitors  to  their 
trust  as  citizens ;  no  one  might  call  himself  an  honest  member  of  society 
unless  he  pulled  at  least  his  weight  for  the  common  weal. 

The  silken  ones  would  not  budge,  but  stuck  by  their  easy  chairs,  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt  went  into  the  fray  alone. 

Cajsar  has  been  adverted  to,  and  carrying  forward  the  thought  there 
is  much  in  the  story  of  the  Roman  to  find  its  parallel  in  that  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  Ciesar,  like  Mr.  Roosevelt,  was  a  born  boss-killer.  And 
like  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Coesar  was  the  despair  of  party,  the  bane  of  the 
machine.  Csesar,  like  Mr.  Roosevelt,  was  of  the  patrician  class.  Caesar 
wore  the  purple  among  the  plebeians ;  also  he  wore  it  carelessly,  as 
holding  it  in  light  esteem. 

Sulla,  a  great  party  man  in  his  day,  was  moved  to  warn  his  brother 
managers : 

"Beware  the  ill-girt  boy!"  he  cried,  "He  will  be  your  ruin.  In  this 
one  Caesar  you  shall  find  many  a  Marius." 
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George  William  Curtis,  in  his  hour  a  kind  of  party  Sulla,  said  morie 
than  a  score  of  years  ago  of  Mr.  Roosevelt : 

"You'll  know  more — a  deal  more,  of  him  later  I  He  will  be  a  6gure, 
not  a  figurehead  I" 

There  is  scarce  room  between  the  narrow  frontiers  of  this  article  to 
set  forth  those  wars  that  have  been  carried  on  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  against 
party  bosses  and  the  fell  powers  of  the  machine.  He  has  been  ever  an 
American  before  he  was  a  party  man.  and  would  rather  be  right  than 
"regular." 

"I  do  not  number  party  loyalty  among  the  ten  commandments."  said 
he,  and  his  troubles  with  the  bosses  began. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  decided  to  go  to  the  Legislature.  For  that  nomina- 
tion he  fought  the  district  boss ;  and  beat  him. 

No  one  could  succeed  at  the  polls,  they  said,  without  the  favor  of  the 
grog-shops.  Mr.  Roosevelt  defied  the  grog-shops,  promising  high- 
license.     .Against  bossism  and  grog-shops,  he  won  his  seat. 

In  the  Legislature  Mr.  Roosevelt  challenged  the  State  machine.  Con- 
trary to  its  express  command,  he  moved  the  impeachment  of  a  venal 
judge.  The  battle  raged  eight  days.  The  first  day  the  entire  assembly 
voted  against  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  machine  laughed  at  his  poor  and 
lonesome  figure. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  a  profound  student  of  General  Jackson.  WTien 
Napoleon  went  down,  Jackson,  watching  the  trend  of  events,  said : 

"It  was  by  his  own  error  he  fell ;  it  wasn't  the  English  but  Paris  that 
defeated  him.  Napoleon  ought  to  have  burned  Paris,  and  thrown  him- 
self upon  the  country.  That's  what  I  should  have  done,  and  the 
country  would  have  sustained  me." 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  facing  the  machine,  remembered  Jackson.  The  ma- 
chine was  his  Paris ;  he  would  set  fire  to  it  with  publicity,  and  throw 
himself  upon  the  people. 

Day  after  day  he  returned  to  the  impeachment  of  that  venal  judge. 
The  papers  printed  the  story ;  his  war  became  known,  and  the  people 
took  up  the  battle.  On  the  first  day  he  had  stood  alone,  while  the 
machine  grinned  the  grin  of  patronizing  malice.  On  the  eighth  day, 
he  defeated  the  machine — no  longer  grinning — by  a  vote  of  one  hun- 
dred and  four  to  six.  Already,  he  had  become  a  figfure  and  not  a 
figurehead. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  legislature  and  convention,  fought  aud  defeated 
the  machine  until,  to  be  rid  of  him  and  his  pernicious  integrities,  it 
caused  him  to  be  called  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

There  Mr,  Roosevelt  fought  Congress  and  Congressmen;  and  de- 
eated  them.  The  spoilsmen  at  the  Capitol  breathed  more  free  when 
«  was  drafted  home  to  become  Commissioner  of  Police. 

The  crushing  weight  of  the  system  arrayed  against  Mr.  Roosevelt 


when  he  went  into  Mulberrj'  Street,  may  be  guessed  at  from  the  words 
of  Chief  Byrnes: 

"It  will  break  him,"  cried  Byrnes.  "He  will  have  to  yield  in  time ; 
he  is  only  human." 

Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not  yield ;  the  system  yielded. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  began  by  vetoing  the  annual  parade  of  the  police:  It 
was  thus  he  threw  down  the  glove. 

"We  will  parade,"  said  he,  "only  when  we  have  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of." 

Time  flowed  on,  and  police  troubles  gathered  for  the  bosses.  Again 
the  machine  besought  a  President  to  rid  it  of  this  berserk,  whom  no 
chicane  could  conquer,  no  force  of  politics  control. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  re-called  to  Washington  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  Once  there,  and  instantly  he  went  to  a  clash  with  the 
must  and  dust  of  that  department,  and  fought  a  duel  with  Red  Tape. 
He  was  victor ;  just  as  he  was  ever  victor.  He  sent  Admiral  Dewey  to 
the  Asia  station,  and  stores  and  ammunition  to  Hong  Kong.  When 
the  fools  sought  to  weaken  Dewey,  and  ordered  home  the  flagship,  he 
would  not  have  it  so.    He  fought  the  fools,  and  beat  them. 

"Keep  the  Olympia,"  he  cabled  Dewey,  "and  keep  her  full  of  coal." 

In  war  the  sword  supplants  the  reaping  hook,  and  the  first  duty  of  the 
citizen  is  to  shed  blood.  The  Spanish  war  came;  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
went  with  his  Rough  Riders  against  fever  and  mausers  at  Santiago  and 
San  Juan. 

In  the  old  Viking  days,  the  Norse  warriors,  on  a  platform  of  their 
locked  shields,  lifted  high  above  their  heads  that  one  who  had  been 
forward  in  the  fray,  and  with  shout,  and  with  clang  of  axe  and  sword, 
proclaimed  him  chief.  When  Mr.  Roosevelt  returned  from  the  Spanish 
war,  the  people,  treading  down  the  bosses  and  trampling  on  the  machine, 
bore  him  aloft  on  their  ballots  to  the  Governor's  seat  at  Albany. 

In  Albany,  as  Governor,  Mr.  Roosevelt  assailed  the  corporations,  and 
conquered  from  the  Legislature  a  Franchise  Tax.  Long  before,  he 
had  minted  the  phrase,  "The  Wealthy  Criminal  Class,"  as  descriptive 
of  those  black  ones  with  whom  he  was  engaged.  The  war  between 
them,  after  twenty  years,  still  raged;  he  was  still  the  Nemesis  of  that 
"Wealthy  Criminal  Class,"  and  those  bosses  and  machines  that  gave 
It  comfort. 

To  punish  him  for  the  Franchise  Tax,  and  remove  his  perilous 
activities  out  of  Albany,  the  machine  sentenced  him  to  the  exile  of  the 
Senate  gavel.  Now  he  is  President,  a  National,  not  a  State  peril  to 
private  corporations. 
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III. 

There  is  a  touch  nf  the  Spartan  in  Mr.  Roosevelt,  anc 
looncr  displease  than  deceive.  LycurRUs  would  have  joyed  in  him. 
When  lie  was  Pohce  Commissioner  he  enforced  the  excise  law  in  the 
teeth  of  the  town's  thirst. 

"The  PoUcc  Board,"  said  he,  "is  not  a  legislative  body.  It  docs  not 
mai<c,  it  does  not  repeal,  it  enforces  law  I"  And  with  that  he  turned  a 
Sun(by  key  on  the  saloon. 

Later,  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  a  chance  to  show  his  ready  fertility  and 
his  steadiness  under  fire.  The  party  bosses  promoted  a  parade  of  those 
who  dcinandcd  an  "open  town."  With  that — bcin(if  original  and  a 
genius — he  took  humor  for  his  buckler,  courage  for  a  sword. 

Thousands,  rcd-noscd  and  angry,  held  the  middle  of  the  street  to 
march  in  that  parade.  There  was  a  reviewing  stand;  somewhat  to 
the  horror,  certainly  to  the  wonder,  of  the  parad<;  promoters,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  early  in  his  occupation  of  a  seat  therein. 

The  word  was  given ;  those  wrathful,  thirsty  thousands  commenced 
sweeping  down  the  street.  In  the  forefront,  rolled  a  round,  militant 
German,  furious  for  the  loss  of  Sunday  beer. 

As  the  heated  German  arrived  opposite  the  reviewing  stand,  he 
tossed  a  proud  hand  rearward  towards  his  followers. 

"Nun,  wo  ist  der  Roosevelt f"  (Now  where  is  Roosevelt  ?)  he  shouted. 

To  his  a.stoni*hmcnt,  a  square  bull-dog  face  lo<jkcd  down  from  the 
stand,  eyes  kindly,  jaw  iron.    Then  came : 

"Hierbin  ichf  Was  wUlst  du,  komeradT"  (Here  1  ami  What  will 
you,  comrade?) 

The  ai^rry  marching  German  stopped  as  though  planet-struck. 
Then,  off  came  his  hat,  and : 

"Hurrah  for  dcr  Roosevelt  T 

The  column  took  up  the  cry.  Detachment  following  detachment, 
•ectiofl  on  the  beeb  of  section,  chccrerl.  What  had  been  intended  as 
a  ffbulie  waa  turned  into  an  endorsement,  and  the  parade  msant  for 
Mr.  Rooscrdt's  oonfoston  became  a  procession  in  his  honor. 

Off  the  same  tree  came  the  foUovinig.  There  descended  upon 
AiiKfiea  from  Berlin  a  pestiferous  Dr.  Ahlwardt  His  mission  was  to 
Che  Jews  for  money.  He  risited  Mr.  Roosevelt,  then  in 
street,  and  demanded  pofioe  protection  for  his  lecture.  He 
wodd  be  severe,  bitter,  demmdatonr,  be  said ;  the  Jews  threatened  to 

Mr,  SooMvch  promiaed  protection.  Dr.  Ahlwardt  diould  deliver 
dnt  leetare;  not  a  vctce,  not  a  hand,  should  be  raised  against  him. 

The  pestiJcrotts  Dr.  Ahlwardt  thanked  Mr.  Roosevck,  and  went  hit 
way.  On  aioaatiaip  fbc  ptatlorm.  he  found  thirty  pdseemen,  hoolced 
of  nose.  dnSc  of  dwefc  present  by  order  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  keep  him 


Ttic  tlltrly  bluc-coai  Jewi,  calm,  BfcaJy,  vigilant,  stocxl  silent 
while  he  hcl<l  forth.  The  audience  was  as  silently,  calmly 
•tcady.  There  were  no  violcncc»,  no  interru])tion«.  Bui  the  k-ctiire 
dragged.  Ttie  presence  of  those  hookcd-nosc  constables,  and  the 
protection  they  remlcred,  gave  the  tic  to  all  that  was  said,  and  the  Jew- 
hailing  l)r,  Alilwardt  founrj  Itiniivelf  defeated  before  he  began. 

Mr.  I^oosevclt  has  given  proofs  of  a  courage  higher  and  beyond  the 
common  :  lie  had  written  Ixiok^.  To  write  a  Ixjok  is  the  most  recklessly 
daring  deed  to  which  man  may  lay  his  hand.  There  is  no  slightest 
chance  of  fraud  or  im(K>sition :  all.  in  the  nature  of  things,  mtut  need* 
be  open,  stark,  fenceless, 

Shotdd  you  ask  a  lawyer  a  question  for  which  his  ignorance  knows 
no  reply,  he  has  but  to  cough,  look  grave,  mention  the  business  as 
lomcthing  difTicull  and  deep,  and  Hay  he  must  consult  the  books.  You 
respect  inm  the  more ;  your  reverence  g<;cs  clatnhcring.  Does  a  doctor 
find  himself  confronted  by  a  malady  beyond  his  skill,  and  for  which  he 
has  no  name,  no  remedy?  Why  then,  a  puckcrcil  brow,  a  Rapient 
•hake  of  the  head,  tiilcncc  and  a  bread  pill  will  save  his  reput.ition. 

Hut  a  writer  has  no  cover ;  there  lies  his  work  in  helpless  black  and 
white  benraih  the  lens  of  criticism.  Me  who  would  pull  it  to  pieces 
may  take  \m  time,  and  send  for  the  rcquire«l  in>.truincnl».  It  cannot 
get  away ;  it  must  remain  and  await  his  pleasure.  A  writer,  in  all  he 
does,  is  as  much  in  the  open  field  as  a  horse  running  a  race.  He  may 
be  sure,  too,  of  a  score  of  envious  stop-watches  about  the  track,  to 
■nap  the  quarters,  and  show  how  he  has  fallen  ofT  from  prcvioua 
performances,  or  failed  in  competition  with  nomc  rival. 

Wherefore,  it  may  be  said  again,  that  Mr.  Kooscvelt  evinces  both 
courage  and  Nincerily  in  tliis  that  he  has  written  books.  More,  the 
ibooI<»  arc  good  luioks,  worthy  the  shelves  of  the  cetiturics,  able  for  their 
own  defense.  They  may  be  trusted  for  phrase  and  substance  to  turn 
what  shafts  of  criticism  are  shot  against  them.  These  books  tell  the 
stf)ry  of  their  author.  They  arc  remarkable  for  liicidily,  and  the  even 
temperature  of  tone  an<l  style.  They  speak  of  schohirship  and  man- 
hi}od,  of  an  equal  and  distribute<l  force. 


IV. 

What  is  the  lesson  of  Mr.  Roosevelt?  What  is  tlie  raesMge  of  his 
career?  I'V)lk  should  remember  their  Chesterfield,  and  look  into  men 
U  well  88  at  them. 

Mr,  Roosevelt  is  perfect  as  an  expression  of  concrete  Americanism. 
He  could  occur  only  as  the  result  of  an  equation  of  Democracy,  happen 
nowhere  lint  hire.  An  Artist  nf  the  Ac1ii;il,  he  w;is  I»i)rn  for  his  share 
In  government.  Me  instructs  himself  by  the  past;  but  he  docs  not 
wholly  lean  ujton  it,  and  is  equal  to  the  making  of  a  precedent. 
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politics  he  is  your  natural  pathfinder,  and  pushes  towards  his  purpose 
by  new  passes  through  the  hills.  When  in  doubt,  he  goes  ahead;  and 
his  war-word  is: 

"Be  ready !" 

Neither  does  he  lose  battles  by  over-estimating  a  foe. 

Likewise  he  realizes  that  triumph  is  the  best  refuge,  success  the  best 
safety : — knowing,  with  Mirabeau,  how  short  is  the  distance  between 
Greatness  and  Destruction,  the  Capitol  and  the  Tarpeian  Rock. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  all  he  says  and  all  he  is,  gives  one  an  impression 
of  courage  and  patriotism.  No  one  will  look  upon  him,  and  think 
Bunker  Hill  a  failure  or  Yorktown  a  mistake.  lie  justifies  a  republic 
and  the  wisdom  of  one.  Beyond  all,  he  furnishes  the  feeling  of  force. 
It  is  as  though  one  considered  a  Corliss  engine.  Nor — to  slip  into  the 
phrase  of  steamboatmen — is  he  over-engined  for  his  beam.  He  is  in 
proportion  and  balance,  with  machinery  to  sit  solidly  upon  bedplates 
equal  to  its  support 

Mr.  Roosevelt  employs  no  pedestals.  He  surrounds  himself  witli 
no  pomps  and  supports  himself  by  no  circumstances.  He  talks  with 
one,  not  to  one,  and  is  as  democratic  as  a  Sioux.  Withal,  he  is  as  frank 
as  a  cataract,  and  pours  forth  feeling  and  thought  and  plan,  holding 
nothing  back. 

There  are  men  born  with  a  liking  for  secrets,  and  should  you  ask 
one  of  them  the  time  of  day  he  makes  a  mystery  of  the  hour. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  of  these. 

There  are  men  so  fond  of  the  furtive  that,  discovering  a  thicket,  they 
will  crouch  therein  for  a  no  better  reason  than  the  mere  sensation  of 
being  concealed. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  of  these.  His  bent  is  open,  free,  confident ;  and 
be  is  combative,  as  one  deep  and  practical  must  be. 

There  are  men  whose  notion  of  war  would  be  to  poison  brook  and 
lake  and  drinking  place,  and  fall  back  into  the  hills.  There  are  men 
of  silken  cord  and  Malay  creese,  who  kill  as  the  assassin  kills.  There 
are  men  who  creep  at  midnight  to  surprise  a  foe. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  belongs  with  none  of  these.  He  is  warlike,  as  Richard 
of  England  was  warlike ;  he  comes  at  noon,  he  blows  a  bugle,  he  wields 
a  battle  axe.  Had  he  been  a  gladiator,  he  would  have  fought  with 
sword  and  buckler,  not  with  net  and  trident. 

In  the  woods  of  our  worldly  existence  roam  folk  of  two  sorts — 
the  hunter  and  the  trapper.  The  latter  sets  gins  and  snares  and  dead- 
falls, and  takes  his  prey  by  indirection.  The  hunter,  on  the  intrepid 
other  hand,  goes  openly  on  the  track  of  his  game,  and  relies  on 
personal  strength  and  steadiness  and  weapon-skill  to  bring  it  down. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  of  the  hunter  class. 

The  ear-mark  of  innate  greatness  is  the  immutable.     Whether  the 
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man  go  ud  or  down,  mount  or  descend,  if  he  be  great  he  does  not 
change. 

General  Grant,  from  obscurity,  rose  in  five  years  to  be  a  foremost 
soldier  of  the  world,  and  rode  with  a  million  of  men  at  his  horse's 
tail.    From  first  to  last  he  was  the  same ;  no  one  found  a  change. 

And  General  Grant  was  great. 

Aaron  Burr  went  from  high  to  low.  From  a  place  where  he  tied 
Jefferson  for  a  Presidency  he  descended  to  walk  the  New  York  streets, 
bankrupt  of  fortune  and  influence  and  friends.  The  earth  had  slipped 
from  beneath  his  feet;  the  stars  above  were  shifted. 

But  there  came  no  change  in  Aaron  Burr.  His  head  was  as  proudly 
high,  and  his  dangerous  gray  eyes  gleamed,  as  on  that  day  when  he 
stepped  from  his  place  as  Vice-President  to  shoot  his  enemy  at 
Weehawken.     Aaron  Burr  like  General  Grant  was  changeless. 

And  Aaron  Burr  was  great. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  State  Assemblyman,  he  was  Chief  of  Civil  Service, 
he  was  Police  Commissioner,  he  was  Naval  Aide  to  Secretary  Long, 
he  was  Colonel  in  the  field,  he  was  Governor,  he  was  Vice-President. 
Now  he  is  President,  with  all  the  vast  power  of  the  place,  and  well 
knowing  that  power.  The  Roosevelt  of  the  Assembly,  the  Roosevelt 
of  the  Civil  Service,  the  Roosevelt  of  the  Police,  the  Roosevelt  of  the 
Navy,  who  laid  aside  ease  and  high  position  to  take  up  the  labors  and 
the  bullet-risks  of  war,  the  Roosevelt  of  Albany,  and  of  the  Senate 
gavel,  are  one  and  all  the  Roosevelt  of  the  White  House.  There  has 
been  nothing  added,  nothing  lost ;  he  comes  before  one  the  same  clear, 
plain,  direct,  strong,  understandable  American  he  ever  was. 


Should  one  go  to  Washington  and  feel  slyly  about,  one  will  find  how 
there  lurks  in  the  official  long  grass,  a  certain — even  if  hesitating  and 
timid — opposition  to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  For  that  matter  there  is  always 
opposition  to  every  official,  be  he  president  or  path-master.  The  word 
"lurks"  is  used  advisedly.  The  giant  Washington  per  cent,  of  those 
described  lie  extremely  dumb  and  low.  They  consider  their  own 
interests,  and,  whatever  policy  or  project  is  afoot,  silently  pause  to 
note  which  way  the  cat  will  hop.  They  are  guarded  in  what  they  say. 
Their  enmity  is  never  bitter,  never  goes  to  the  point  denunciatory,  never 
carries  them  and  their  fortunes  beyond  recall. 

Before  I  began  to  write  this  memoir,  I  was  purpniscly  in  converse 
with  divers  Senators  and  Representatives.  I  picked  upon  ones 
unfavorable  to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  was  of  him  I  wanted  them  to  talk. 
In  each  case,  I  sought  to  learn  specifically  what  complaint  they  would 
lodge  against  him.  The  experience  was  a  w<iter  haul.  I  could  get 
nothing  from  any  of  them  but  a  roster  of  adjectives. 
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Now  I  place  no  wide  reliance  upon  adjectives.  To  say  a  man  is  brave 
or  timid  or  honest  or  false  or  good  or  Lad  or  strong  or  weak  or  stable  or 
flighty  is  but  to  oflFer  one's  conclusion  on  that  point.  With  every  hat- 
lifdng  deference  for  another's,  even  a  Senator's,  wisdom,  I  prefer  to 
form  my  own  conclusions  rather  than  accept  those  of  folk  about  me, 
however  broad  or  wise.  My  friend  of  that  adjective  may  have  his 
personal  axe  to  grind.  Or,  wanting  such  interests,  he  may  be  mentally 
lame  or  blind,  or  lack  what  basis  of  information  is  required  whereon 
to  build.  Instead  of  an  adjective,  I  would  sooner  hear  of  those  deeds 
which  gave  it  birth.  Instead  of  telling  me  that  a  man  is  brave,  tell  me 
what  actions  of  stark  heroism  furnishes  the  epithet. 

In  the  business  of  a  slanderer  or  a  sycophant,  your  adjective  is  a 
splendid  thing.  But  for  the  work  of  the  world  at  large  it  has  ever  been 
a  clog.  Adjectives  are  the  parents  of  error,  of  misinformation ;  our 
day  would  have  been  enhanced,  and  the  race  set  forward  by  centuries, 
if  in  the  banning  an  adjective  had  been  made  a  capital  ofifense. 

And  yet  I  concede,  at  the  heel  of  this  harangue,  that  I,  as  much  as 
any,  have  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  adjectives. 

One  gray  man  of  the  Senate  said,  speaking  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
quoting  Kipling: 

"There  is  too  much  ego  in  his  cosmos,"  and  cited  the  Panama  Canal. 

When  Alexander  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  had  that  frosted  Senator 
been  standing  by,  and  particularly  if  he  represented  a  railway  interest 
threatened  by  that  knot-cutting,  he  would  have  said  the  same  of 
Alexander.  And  he  would  have  gone  as  far  astray.  It  was  statecraft 
that  prompted  the  Macedonian  when  he  drew  his  sword ;  it  was  not  the 
ego  in  his  cosmos.  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  cut  the  knot  of  Panama;  not 
for  egotism,  but  for  the  good  and  safety  of  American  men. 

Another  of  the  Senate,  who  was  so  good  as  to  give  me  his  opinions, 
described  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Panama  position  as  the  offspring  of  vanity. 

If  this  were  true — which  it  is  not — what  then?  The  public,  the 
present  American  public,  is  not  concerned  with  motives,  but  with  acts. 
Three  centuries  away,  jvhen  some  Macaulay  of  the  alcoves  bestirs  his 
pen  to  a  consideration  of  to-day,  a  motive  may  become  important. 
He  will  pull  and  haul  at  present  history  in  the  hope  of  uncovering  its 
reasons.  We,  however,  when  brought  to  face  our  times,  will  find  our 
first  interest  in  what  a  man  does  rather  than  the  argument  by  which  he 
does  it,  Ilis  motive  may  be  black  or  white  or  grave  or  gay ;  that  is  for 
him.    The  common  interest  deals  but  with  the  deed. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  policies  of  Panama  are  no  more  the  fruit  of  vanity 
than  was  the  Declaration  of  Independence  born  of  the  vanity  of 
Jefferson  and  Franklin  and  Adams  and  Hancock  and  Jay  and  what 
others  of  that  prodigious  convention  set  pen  to  its  execution.  But  if 
tliat  great  document  were  wholly  come  of  the  vanity  of  those  gentry  of 
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jMJwdered  hair  and  silver  buckles,  a  vanity  as  arrant  as  any  peacock's 
tail,  would  it  the  less  pronounce  our  Independence?  Besides,  given 
the  proper  sort,  there  is  no  harm  and  much  good  in  vanity.  The  right 
vanity  is  a  virtue;  it  should  be  fostered,  not  frowned  upon.  Vanity 
comes  often  to  be  as  the  sail  to  the  ship,  and  gives  motion  to  the  hull 
beneath  that  would  make  no  voyage  without.  Wanting  vanity, 
Columbus  would  have  found  no  America,  Caesar  would  have  crossed 
no  Rubicon,  Napoleon  would  have  begun,  not  ended,  with  Waterloo. 
Those  togaed  carpers  told  of  "ego"  and  "vanity,"  and  the  very 
meagcrness  of  their  criticism  showed  the  spirit  to  be  personal.  Those 
poor  Senate  folk  were  merely  shaken  and  uncertain  concerning  Mr, 
Roosevelt  in  his  attitude  towards  themselves.  They  could  not  call 
upon  him  and  ask  for  patronage,  undisturbed  of  apprehension.  He 
was  capable  of  saying  the  thing  thty  did  not  like  to  hear.  Other 
Presidents  had  been  more  conventional  if  not  convenient.  To  visit  one 
of  them  on  a  mission  of  patronage-gathering,  was  as  though  the 
questing  Senator  visited  an  apple  tree.  If  he  got  no  apples,  at  least  he 
might  sit  in  the  shade.  At  the  worst  he  could  but  fall  from  some  bough 
not  over  high,  and  scratch  his  face  and  hands.  To  press  in  upon  Mr. 
Roosevelt  for  this  post-office  or  that  marshalship  came  to  be  widely 
another  aflFair.  He  resembled  a  dynamo  ratlur  than  an  apple  tree. 
Their  resentment,  as  i  say,  was  the  simple  harvest  of  their  alarm. 
They  couW  not  foresee  when  or  how  they  would  receive  a  shock.  But 
for  you  and  for  me,  why  then,  excellent  is  that  executive  whom  a 
place-hunting  Senator  shudders  to  approach! 

VI. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  another  characteristic  that  makes  for  the  terror 
of  your  conventional  statesmen.  Most  of  these  are  creatures  of  moon- 
light politics,  and  avoid  sunshine  and  the  open  paths.  They  like 
stratagem,  and  plot,  and  combination,  and  intrigue.  Peculiarly  are 
they  startled  by  any  measure  of  the  bold  and  bluflf. 

That  noble  incapacity  for  secrets  which  belongs  with  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
sets  the  hearts  of  such  to  a  trot.  He  has  too  much  courage,  too  little 
chicane.  He  speaks  out,  and  they  are  frightened.  He  is  Bismarckian ; 
he  is  Norse.  And  so  they  fear  him,  and  hide  from  him,  wringing  their 
hands  over  the  unwonted  strangeness  of  things.  His  independence  is 
an  oflFense  with  these.  Some  folk  want  cat's-paws,  not  Presidents  in 
the  White  House. 

Still  another  reason  of  snobbish  nnxiety  concerning  Mr.  Roosevelt 
abides  in  his  want  of  peculiar  reverence  for  folk  of  wealth  and  station. 
The  element  of  a  money  awe  is  absent  from  his  makeup.  He  sees  no 
breath-stealing  diflFerence  between  capitalist  and  laborer.  The  two 
stand  equal  before  him;  he  receives  both,  gives  justice  to  both,  refuses 
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to  be  bullied  by  both.  He  cares  notlijng  for  caste.  Mr.  Morgan,  the 
banker,  is  on  a  plane  with  Mr.  Masterson,  the  scout.  Both  meet  the 
same  reception,  and  come  and  go  by  the  same  door.  Mr,  Baer  of  the 
coal  mines  is  not  preferred  to  Mr.  Mitchell  of  the  miners ;  nor  is  the 
htter  given  precedence  over  Mr.  Bacr. 

There  be  folk,  American  folk,  who  hold  that  the  most  dangerous  man 
in  a  democracy  is  a  democrat.  Particularly  in  those  temples  where 
Mammon  is  served,  does  democracy  provoke  a  groan.  The  money- 
priests  bewail  it,  and  beat  their  bosoms.  They  evince  a  deal  of  readiness 
to  forget  that  this  Roosveltian  genius  for  equality  matches  the  Consti- 
tution. And  it  marks  the  heinous  difference  between  the  abstract  and 
the  concrete.  It  is  one  thing  to  talk  equality,  another  to  practice  it. 
A  little  .Americanism  in  the  White  House,  a  little  leveling  of  rich 
and  poor,  puckers  many  a  free  mouth.  Our  Tories  see  nothing  to 
oooe  from  it  but  the  downfall  of  society.  That  Rooseveltian  familiarity 
which  teaches  its  owner  to  hail  his  unfamed  callers  as  "Jack"  and 
"Bin"  and  "Ben,"  and  then  have  them  in  to  lunch,  is  by  these  much 
frarMmed  upon  as  destructive  of  that  sour  dignity  which,  to  their  king- 
loving  instincts,  should  ever  form  the  pedestal  of  a  presidency.  To 
these,  a  President  should  be  as  a  King.  Or  at  the  stony  least  a  statue, 
eold  and  while  and  hard  and  speechless — a  thing  of  marble.  They  in 
no  wise  understand  one  who  walks  and  talks  and  laughs  and  grasps 
bands  with  men  of  obscure  clay,  as  though  his  blood  were  as  warm 
and  as  red  as  their  own.  Thus  does  Mr.  Roosevelt  occur  as  a  shock 
to  our  stilted  gentry.  They  mourn  him  because  he  will  not  preserve  a 
caste. 

These  stilted  ones  should  recall  their  history.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not 
without  a  purple  precedent.     Frederick  tlte  Great  banters  jests  with 

.  soldiery  aboot  their  camp  fires,  while  Gustavus  Adolphus,  when  the 
does  act  appear,  squares  accounts  and  makes  himself  the 
anny's  toast  by  taking  it  in  to  dinner. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  intends  the  Panama  Canal  to  be  the  great  work  of 
hb  regime.  With  all  the  power  in  his  hands — and  no  one  has  measured 
the  power  of  a  President — he  will  push  the  Panama  business  to  its 
conclusion.  By  this  or  that,  he  means  to  split  the  Isthmus  with  that 
CanaL  American  ships  are  to  translate  themselves  from  one  ocean  to 
the  other  without  troubling  Cape  Horn;  upon  that  marine  miracle  he 
stands  resolved.  .And  it  is  likewise  current  that,  as  demanded  by  a 
long-ago  Secretary  of  State,  now  dead  and  under  the  grass-roots,  he 
is  determined  that  both  banks  of  the  Canal  shall  be  part  of  the  coast 
line  of  this  country.  Such  decision  is  native  to  and  in  keeping  with 
the  Roosevelt  character,  which  is  American ;  and  its  carr>'ing  out  by 
no  means  inconsistent  with  Roosevelt  tastes,  which  never  fail  to  favor 
boldness. 
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The  propriety  of  the  Canal,  no  one  American — save  the  trans-Conti- 
nent;)] railways — was  ever  heard  to  deny.  Uut,  to  the  last  crowned 
head  of  them,  every  European  ruler,  and  even  the  elected  one  of  France, 
has  been  am!  is  oijposed.  Tlu-y  l>eli«'ve  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  that 
he  who  holds  the  Isthmus  of  iJarii-n  holib  the  keys  to  the  world,  and 
are  solicitous  that  no  such  lockopcncr  shall  hang  at  the  girdle  of 
America.  Since  ever  the  earliest  iirojiosal  on  the  American  part  wa« 
made  to  dig  the  Canal,  Germany,  France,  F.nglanil  and  many  another 
of  Europe  have  intrigued  and  wrought  against  it.  Especially  did  they 
bribe  Isthmian  officials  to  invent  delay,  where  iJicy  might  not  stubbornly 
refuse. 

And  Europe  still  stands  ready  with  her  bribes  to  keep  America  from 
that  ditch  digging.  Also,  you  are  to  remember  that  much  may  be 
done  with  bribery  in  the  Tropics,  where  the  very  heat,  ntaking  honest 
labor  all  but  impossible,  would  seem  to  sa])  the  integrity  of  men. 
Equatorial  venality  has  been  a  proverb  since  time  was,  and  the 
temperate  paid  bribes  to  the  torrid  zone  in  every  age. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  wholly  aware  how  American  interest  and  American 
right  have  been  withstood  in  the  I'anama  instance,  by  European  intrigue 
slyly  working  with  money  in  the  dark.  Being  a  Scii)io  more  than  he 
is  a  Fabius,  he  may  yet  oppose  finesse  with  force,  and  dig  tlie  Canal  in 
the  face  of  Europe. 

It  will  l>c  well  for  the  world  while  Mr.  Roosevelt  abides  in  Wash- 
ington. He  will  not  be  duped  abroad  or  deluded  at  home.  The 
government  will  be  neither  a  plutocracy  nor  a  mol>ocracy,  hut  a 
democracy,  while  he  prevails.  He  will  be  the  friend  of  Capital,  the 
friend  of  Labor,  the  fool  and  tool  of  neither.  It  was  he  who  said  that 
during  his  stay  the  (Uxit  of  the  While  House  should  yield  as  CMtly 
to  the  touch  of  Labor  as  to  the  touch  of  Capital,  but  no  easier. 

During  those  years  of  on-coming  towards  a  Presidency,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt was  not  morally  or  mentally  going  backward  or  standing  still.  He 
ripened  and  rountled,  and  grew  in  wisdom  as  he  grew  in  politics.  With 
experience  his  prudence  increased,  while  his  courage  was  not 
diminished.  Over  all  and  beyond  all,  towered  his  indomitable  honesty. 
He  is  a  big  man — big  for  the  country,  big  for  mankind.  Whole  peoples 
respect  him,  kings  are  jealous  of  his  fame.  To-day,  lo  that  Fate  which 
waits  ever  at  the  elbow  of  Time,  the  nation  may  say : 

"Bring  on  the  Hour;  here  stands  the  Man!" 


SPEECH  OF  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  AT  THE  REUNION  OF  THE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  POTOMAC,  G.  A.  R.,  AT  THE  NEW 

WILLARD  HOTEU  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  FEB.  19,  1902. 


Mr,  Chairman,  Commander-in-Chief,  and  you,  my  comrades: 

I  can  say  that  there  is  nothing  else  of  which  I  am  quite  so  proud 
having  won,  in  a  sense,  the  right  to  claim  comradeship  with  you.  Ai 
gentlemen,  I  recollect  speaking  with  a  friend  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
War  as  to  why  we  went,  and  it  was  agreed  that  it  was  simply  because  we 
could  not  stay  away.  We  had  taken  to  heart  the  great  object  lesson  that 
you  gave.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  seeing  you  this 
evening  and  of  being  with  you.  I  would  be  but  a  poor  American  if  I 
did  not  appreciate  to  the  full  the  debt  under  which  America  rests  to 
you,  not  alone  for  the  lesson  in  war  that  you  have  given,  but  for  what 
that  lesson  teaches  as  to  peace.  I  meet  you  here  and  1  see  the  general 
and  the  man  from  the  ranks  honor  one  another  by  the  highest  title 
either  knows — comrade.  I  see  you  applying  the  great  lesson  of  brother- 
hood— the  lesson  that  must  be  applied  in  civil  life  no  less  than  in  mili- 
tary life  if  we  are  to  work  out,  as  we  shall  work  out,  aright  the  problems 
that  face  the  Republic.  The  war  in  which  I  was  engaged  was  a  small 
affair ;  but  it  gave  us  an  understanding  of  what  you  had  done  and  of 
what  you  had  been  through.  I  know  pretty  well  what  kind  of  mem- 
ories you  have.  I  know  what  you  did,  what  you  risked,  what  you  sacri- 
ficed. I  know  what  it  meant  to  you,  and  I  know  why  you  did  it.  There 
are  two  or  three  lessons  that  you  taught  that  I  hope  this  country  will 
not  only  never  forget,  but  will  never  cease  applying.  In  the  first  place 
the  motive — ^the  tissue  of  motives  that  spurred  you  on — the  love  for 
liberty,  love  for  union,  and  the  love  for  the  stable  and  ordered  freedom 
of  a  gp-eat  people.  You  braved  nights  in  the  freezing  mud  of  the 
trenches  in  winter,  and  the  marches  under  scorching  midsummer  suns; 
fever  cots,  wounds,  insufficient  food,  exhausting  fatigue  of  a  type  that 
those  that  have  not  tried  it  can  not  even  understand.  You  did  it  without 
one  thought  of  the  trivial  monetary  reward  at  the  moment ;  you  did  it 
because  your  souls  spurred  you  on.    And  that  is  the  reason  why  ta  t*" 
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day,  when  any  man  speaks  to  a  body  of  veterans  he  speaks  to  a  body 
of  men  who  are  instant  to  respond  to  any  call  for  adherence  to  a  lofty  ' 
ideal.  In  other  words,  you  practiced,  and  by  practicing  preached,  in 
the  strongest  manner,  the  ideal  of  doing  your  duty,  of  doing  duty  when 
duty  calls,  without  thought  of  what  the  reward  might  be.  In  the  days 
when  the  sad,  kindly,  patient  Lincoln — mighty  Lincoln — stood  in  the 
Wliite  House  like  a  high  priest  of  the  people,  between  the  horns  of  the 
altar,  and  poured  out  the  blood  of  the  bravest  and  best,  it  was  because 
only  by  that  sacrifice  could  the  flag  that  had  been  rent  in  sunder  once 
again  be  made  without  a  seam.  You  taught  the  ideal  of  duty — duty. 
a  word  that  stands  above  glory,  or  any  other  word.  Glory  is  a  good 
word,  too,  but  duty  is  a  better  one. 

You  taught,  in  addition  to  that,  brotherhood.  In  the  ranks,  as  you 
stood  there  shoulder  to  shoulder,  littJe  any  one  of  you  cared  what  the 
man  next  to  you  was  as  regarded  wealth,  trade,  or  education,  if  he 
was  in  very  truth  a  man.  And,  friends,  short  would  have  been  our 
shrift  if  in  our  army  as  a  whole  there  had  been  any  failure  to  exercise 
just  that  type  of  judgment — to  exercise  the  Judgment  on  the  man  as 
a  man;  short  would  have  been  our  shrift  if  we  had  failed  to  do  justice 
to  the  bricklayer  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  the  banker  on  the  other ;  if 
we  had  shown  either  contempt  of  the  one,  or  the  no  less  mean  emotion 
of  envy  for  the  other.  If  we  are  to  go  on,  as  we  shall  and  must  go  on 
in  our  national  career,  we  must  apply  in  the  civic  life  of  our  nation 
exactly  the  principles  which  obtained  in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public. There  are  plenty  of  foes  to  fight  and  we  can  not  afiford  to  have 
honest  men  betrayed  into  hostility  toward  one  another;  betrayed  into 
acting  toward  one  another  in  a  way  that  will  permanently  deteriorate 
the  standard  of  our  national  character.  We  can  afford  to  disagree  on 
questions  of  proper  political  difference.  There  are  plenty  such.  But 
we  can  not  afford,  if  we  are  to  remain  true  to  the  ideals  of  the  past,  to 
differ  about  those  ideals.  We  can  not  afford  to  do  less  than  justice  to 
any  man.  We  can  not  afford  to  shrink  from  seeing  that  the  right  ob- 
tains ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  rebuke  any  effort  to  stir  up  those  dark 
and  evil  forces  which  lurk  in  each  man's  breast,  and  which  need  to  be 
kept  down,  not  excited. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  spoke  of  the  great  and  good  President — 
of  President  McKinley — who  died  for  the  people  exactly  as  Abraham 
Lincoln  died.  You  who  wore  the  blue  in  the  early  sixties  warred  against 
that  spirit  of  disunion  which,  if  successful,  would  have  meant  wide- 
spread governmental  anarchy  throughout  this  land.  You  warred  for 
orderly  hberty.  So  now  it  behoves  each  of  us  so  to  conduct  his  civil 
life,  so  to  do  his  duty  as  a  citizen,  that  we  shall  in  the  most  effective  way 
war  against  the  spirit  of  anarchy  in  all  its  forms.  You  did  mighty 
de*  *      "nd  you  leave  us  more  than  mighty  deeds,  for  you  leave  us 
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the  memory  of  how  you  did  them.  You  leave  us  not  only  the  victory, 
but  the  spirit  that  lay  behind  it  and  shone  tlirough  it.  You  leave  us 
not  only  the  triumph,  but  the  memory  of  the  patient  resolution,  of  the 
suffering,  of  the  dogged  endurance  and  heroic  daring  through  which 
that  triumph  came  to  pass.  You  in  your  youth  and  early  manhood 
Itook  up  the  greatest  task  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  generation  of  our 
people  to  perform.  You  did  it  well.  W'e  have  lesser  tasks,  and  yet 
tasks  of  great  and  vital  importance.  Woe  to  us  if  we  do  not  show  our- 
selves worthy  to  be  your  successors,  by  doing  our  lesser  tasks  with 
the  same  firm  determination  for  right  that  you  displayed  when  you 
fought  to  a  finish  the  great  Civil  War,  when  you  upheld  the  arms  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  followed  to  victory  the  flag  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

AT  CHARLOTTESVILLE,  VA.,   APRIL  7,   1902. 

I  had  two  of  your  University  graduates  in  my  regiment — one,  John 
Greenway,  used  to  be  on  your  football  eleven.  1  want  to  say  how  glad 
I  am  to  see  you,  and  what  an  interesting  thing  it  must  be  to  every 
American  to  come  through  this  historic  land.  As  we  passed  by  the 
vista  in  the  woods  we  saw  the  home  of  the  Madisons.  Your  great 
University  here  is  associated  with  the  early  Presidents  of  our  country. 

I  see  before  me  men  who  were  in  the  Spanish  war.  We  are  here 
on  the  land  fought  over  by  those  who  wore  the  gray  and  those  who 
wore  the  blue,  and  those  men  and  their  descendants  now  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  as  good  citizens,  interested  in  all  that  concerns  the  welfare 
of  our  common  nation.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  catch  this  glimpse  of 
you  and  I  thank  you  for  your  kindly  reception. 

[The  News  and  Courier.  Charleston,  S.  C.  .\pril  8.  ISO?.] 

AT  A  BANQUET  AT  CHARLESTON,  S.  C.  APRIL  8,  1902. 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  you,  my  hosts  and  my  fcllotv  American  citizens: 

■  I  should  indeed  be  but  a  poor  American  myself  if  I  were  not  deeply 
touched  and  gratified  by  the  way  you  have  greeted  me  to-day  in  this 
your  beautiful  city ;  and,  of  course,  I  feel  at  home  here.  I  think  that 
an  American  who  is  worth  his  salt  has  the  right  to  feel  at  home  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Around  this  table  I  see  many  men  who  took  part  in  the  great  wars. 
The  war  in  which  the  younger  among  us  here  took  part  was  a  very 
little  one  because  it  didn't  have  to  be  any  bigger.  But  it  had  one  thor- 
oughly good  effect ;  it  put  the  cap  on  the  structure  that  had  been  building 
while  we  were  almost  unconscious  of  it,  and  it  taught  us  how  thoroughly 
at  one  we  were.  When  we  got  through  that  war  it  did  not  make  a 
bit  of  difference  to  us  whether  it  was  an  admiral  who  came  from  Ver- 
mont or  a  lieutenant  who  came  from  Alabama,  if  the  man  had  done  his 
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dexy  m  such  shap«  as  to  make  us  each  feel  an  even  more  generous  thrill 
of  prid«  in  our  common  nationality.  The  debt  that  we  owed  him  had 
Httle  to  do  with  the  section  from  which  he  came. 

\dA  now  a  special  word  to  you  of  Charleston  and  of  South  Carolina. 
Just  twelve  years  ago,  when  I  first  went  to  Washington  to  take  part 
in  governmental  work,  I  was  immediately  thrown  into  singularly  close 
contact  and  intimacy  with  a  South  Carolinian.  It  was  my  good  fortune 
io  work  with  him  for  three  years  and  for  the  nine  years  since,  and  for 
as  long  as  I  shall  continue  to  be  in  public  life,  it  will  be  to  me  ever  a 
ffwir  to  try  to  do  decent  duty  for  the  Republic,  because  I  have  been 
thrown  intimately  in  contact  with  as  fearless  and  as  high  minded  a 
public  ser\*ant  as  this  country  has  ever  had,  my  old  friend,  your  former 
Ckivemor,  Hugh  Thompson. 

And  from  what  I  have  known  of  you  and  of  your  representatives  it 
was  in  no  sense  a  surprise,  but  it  was  a  keen  pleasure  to  be  greeted 
with  the  hearty  and  generous  hospitality,  the  more  than  hearty  and 
generous  hospitality,  which  you  have  shown  me  to-day. 

The  welfare  of  any  part  of  this  countrj-  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  an 
index  of  the  welfare  of  all,  and  I  think,  gentlemen,  that,  on  the  average, 
as  we  all  tend  to  go  up,  it  seems  to  be  a  little  better  to  go  up  uniformly 
rather  than  at  a  sharper  gait  for  the  time  being  and  then  down  and 
then  up  again  and  then  down.  South  Carolina  seems  during  the  last 
two  decades  to  have  definitely  entered  upon  the  path  of  steady  progress 
in  things  material  as  well  as  in  other  things.  I  was  much  struck  in 
looking  over  some  figures  of  the  census  quite  recently  published  to 
see  the  astonishing  progress  that  has  been  made  here  in  your  State. 
I  was  prepared  to  see  that  the  values  of  your  farm  products  had  risen 
an  they  have,  a  little  over  25  per  cent.  I  was  prepared  to  see  that  your 
farms  themselves  had  increased  in  a  still  larger  proportion ;  that  the 
value  of  your  lands  and  buildings  had  grown  up,  but  I  did  not  realize 
the  way  in  which  your  manufacturing  enterprises  had  increased,  both 
as  shown  in  the  fact  that  your  manufacturing  products  had  gone  up 
over  230  per  cent ;  that,  for  instance,  the  number  of  spindles  had  about 
quadrupled,  from  less  than  half  a  million  to  more  than  two  million,  in 
the  State.  I  did  not  realize  that  the  wages  paid  out  had  increased  75 
l)er  cent.  Gentlemen,  you  talk  of  the  progress  of  the  far  West,  but  I 
think  South  Carolina  can  give  points  to  some  of  the  States.  I  think 
that  with  such  a  record  for  the  previous  decade  you  were  well  war- 
ranted upon  insisting  on  holding  your  Exposition  here. 

And,  gentlemen,  I  was  very  glad  that  in  arranging  for  your  Expo- 
sition you  not  only  took  in  the  Southern  States,  but  that  you  specifically 
included  the  islands  lying  south  of  the  United  States,  those  islands 
with  which  events  of  the  last  few  years  have  made  it  evident  that  we 
are  bound  in  the  future  to  have  closer  relations,  closer  relations  for 
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our  advantage  also.  And  about  all  that  I  have  said  applies  to  the 
greatest  and  richest  of  those  islands,  the  island  with  which  we  have 
been  brought  into  the  most  peculiar  intimacy  and  relationship — the 
island  of  Cuba.  And  I  ask  that  in  our  trade  relations  with  Cuba  we 
give  her  a  marked  and  substantial  advantage,  not  merely,  not  mainly, 
because  it  will  redound  to  our  interest  to  do  so,  although  that  also  is 
true,  but  I  ask  it  especially  because  events  have  so  shaped  themselves 
that  it  is  our  duty  as  a  great  and  mighty  nation  to  help  Cuba,  and 
1  hope  to  see  us  do  our  duty.  I  shall  not  try  to  make  you  any  speech 
to-night,  because,  for  your  sins,  you  will  have  to  listen  to  one  to-morrow. 
I  shall  merely  thank  you  again  with  all  my  heart  and  say  to  you  that 
I  want  you  to  appreciate  that  I  mean  every  word  I  say,  and  mean  it 
deeply,  when  I  tell  you  I  have  been  touched,  more  than  pleased,  touched 
and  stirred  by  the  warmth  and  heartiness  with  which  you  have  made 
me  feel  to-day  that  I  am  one  of  you. 

[Tile  Ncwa  ami  Courier,  CharleMun,  S.  C  .^pril  »,  lUO^.J 


AT  THE  CHARLESTON   EXPOSITION.   APRIL  9,   igoa. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  you  the  men  and  u'OHwn  of  the  PdJ^ 

tnetto  State,  men  and  women  of  the  South,  my  felloiv  citizens  of  the 

Union: 

It  is  indeed  to  me  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  have  the  chance  of  coming 
here  to  this  Exposition  held  in  your  old,  your  beautiful,  your  historic 
city.  My  mother's  people  were  from  Georgia ;  but  l>efnrc  they  came  to 
Georgia,  before  the  Revolution,  in  the  days  of  Colonial  rule,  they  dwelt 
for  nearly  a  century  in  South  Carolina ;  and  therefore  I  can  claim  your 
State  as  mine  by  inheritance  no  less  than  by  the  stronger  and  nobler 
right  which  makes  each  foot  of  American  soil  in  a  sense  the  property  of 
all  Americans. 

Charleston  is  not  only  a  typical  Southeni  city ;  it  is  also  a  city  whose 
history  teems  with  events  which  link  themselves  to  American  history 
as  a  whole.  In  the  early  Colonial  days  Charleston  was  the  outpost 
of  our  people  against  the  Spaniard  in  the  South.  In  the  days  of  the 
Revolution  there  occurred  here  some  of  the  events  which  vitally  af- 
fected the  outcome  of  the  struggle  for  Independence,  and  which  im- 
pressed themselves  most  deeply  upon  the  popular  mind.  It  was  here 
that  the  tremendous  terrible  drama  of  the  Civil  War  opened. 

With  delicate  and  thoughtful  courtesy  you  originally  asked  me  to 
come  to  this  Exposition  on  the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
invitation  not  only  showed  a  fine  generosity  and  manliness  in  you,  my 
hosts,  but  it  also  emphasized  as  hardly  anything  else  could  have  em- 
phasized how  completely  we  are  now  a  united  people.  The  wound 
left  by  the  great  Civil  War,  incomparably  the  greatest  war  of  moder 
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times,  have  healed ;  and  its  memories  are  now  priceless  heritages  of 
honor  alike  to  the  North  aiid  to  the  South.  The  devotion,  the  self- 
sacrifice,  the  steadfast  resolution  and  lofty  daring,  the  high  devotion 
to  the  right  as  each  man  saw  it,  whether  Northerner  or  Southerner — 
all  these  qualities  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  early  sixties  now  shine 
luminous  and  brilliant  before  our  eyes,  while  the  mists  of  anger  and 
hatred  that  once  dimmed  them  have  passed  away  forever. 

AU  of  us,  North  and  South,  can  glory  alike  in  the  valor  of  the  men 
who  wore  the  blue  and  of  the  men  who  wore  the  gray.  Those  were 
iron  times,  and  only  iron  men  could  fight  to  its  terrible  finish  the  giant 
struggle  between  the  hosts  of  Grant  and  Lee,  the  struggle  that  came 
to  an  end  thirty-seven  years  ago  this  very  day.  To  us  of  the  present 
day,  and  to  our  children  and  children's  children,  the  valiant  deeds,  the 
high  endeavor,  and  abnegation  of  self  shown  in  that  struggle  by  those 
who  took  part  therein  will  remain  for  evermore  to  mark  the  level  to 
which  we  in  our  turn  must  rise  whenever  the  hour  of  the  Nation's  need 
may  come. 

When  four  years  ago  this  Nation  was  compelled  to  face  a  foreign 
foe,  the  completeness  of  the  reunion  became  instantly  and  strikingly 
evident.  The  war  was  not  one  which  called  for  the  exercise  of  more 
than  an  insignificant  fraction  of  our  strength,  and  tlie  strain  put  upon 
us  was  slight  indeed  compared  with  the  results.  But  it  was  a  satis- 
factory thing  to  see  the  way  in  which  the  sons  of  the  soldier  of  Ihe 
Union  and  the  soldier  of  the  Confederacy  leaped  eagerly  forward, 
emulous  to  show  in  brotherly  rivalry  the  qualities  which  had  won  re- 
nown for  their  fathers,  the  men  of  the  great  war.  It  was  my  good 
fortune  to  serve  under  an  ex-Confederate  general,  gallant  old  Joe 
Wheeler,  who  commanded  the  cavalry  division  at  Santiago. 

In  my  regiment  there  were  certainly  as  many  men  whose  fathers  had 
served  in  the  Southern,  as  there  were  men  whose  fathers  had  served 
in  the  Northern,  army.  Among  the  captains  there  was  opportunity  to 
promote  but  one  to  field  rank.  The  man  who  was  singled  out  for  this 
promotion  because  of  conspicuous  gallantry'  in  the  field  was  the  son 
of  a  Confederate  general  and  was  himself  a  citizen  of  this,  the  Palmetto 
State ;  and  no  American  officer  could  wish  to  march  to  battle  beside  a 
more  loyal,  gallant,  and  absolutely  fearless  comrade  than  my  former 
captain  and  major,  your  fellow-citizen,  Micah  Jenkins. 

A  few  months  ago,  owing  to  the  enforced  absence  of  the  Governor 
of  the  Pliilippines,  it  became  necessary  to  nominate  a  Vice-Govemor 
to  take  his  place — one  of  the  most  important  places  in  our  Government 
at  this  time.  I  nominated  as  Vice-Govemor  an  ex-Confederate,  General 
Luke  Wright,  of  Tennessee.  It  is  therefore  an  ex-Confederate  who 
now  stands  as  the  exponent  of  this  Government  and  this  people  in  that 
great  group  of  islands  in  the  eastern  seas  over  which,  the  American 
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flag  floats.    General  Wright  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  work  of 

isteadily  bringing  order  and  peace  out  of  the  bloody  chaos  in  which  we 

Ifound  the  islands.    He  is  now  taking  a  leading  part  not  merely  in  up- 

lliolding  the  honor  of  the  flag  by  making  it  respected  as  the  sjTnbol  of 

our  power,  but  still  more  in  npholding  its  honor  by  onwearied  labor 

for  the  establishment  of  ordered  liberty — of  law-creating,  law-abiding 

dvil  government — under  its  folds. 

The  progress  which  has  been  made  under  General  Wright  and  those 
like  him  has  been  indeed  marvelous.  In  fact,  a  letter  of  the  General's 
the  other  day  seemed  to  show  that  he  considered  there  was  far  more 
warfare  about  the  Philippines  in  this  cotintr>-  than  there  was  warfare 
in  the  Philippines  themselves!  It  is  an  added  proof  of  the  complete- 
ness of  the  reunion  of  our  countrj-  that  one  of  the  foremost  men  who 
have  been  instnunental  in  driving  forward  the  great  work  for  ci\nliza- 
tion  and  humanity  in  the  Philippines  has  been  a  man  who  in  the  Civil 
War  fought  with  distinction  in  a  uniform  of  Confederate  gray. 

If  ever  the  need  comes  in  the  future  the  past  has  made  abundantly 
evident  the  fact  that  from  this  time  on  Northerner  and  SouUiemer  will 
in  war  know  only  the  generous  desire  to  strive  how  each  can  do  the 
more  effective  sen'ice  for  the  flag  of  pur  common  country'.  The  same 
thing  is  true  in  the  endless  work  of  peace,  the  never-ending  work  of 
building  and  keeping  the  marvelous  fabric  of  our  industrial  prosperit)'. 
The  upbuilding  of  any  part  of  our  countrj-  is  a  benefit  to  the  whole, 
and  every  such  effort  as  this  to  stimulate  the  resources  and  industry  of 
a  particular  section  is  entitled  to  the  heartiest  support  from  every 
quarter  of  the  Union.  Thoroughly  good  national  work  can  be  done 
only  if  each  of  us  works  hard  for  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  keeps 
constantly  in  mind  that  he  must  work  in  conjunction  with  others. 

You  have  made  a  particular  eflFort  in  your  Exhibition  to  get  into 
touch  with  the  West  Indies.  This  is  wise.  The  events  of  the  last  four 
years  have  shown  us  that  the  West  Indies  and  the  Isthmus  must  in  the 
future  occupy  a  far  larger  place  in  our  national  policy  than  in  the  past. 
This  is  proved  by  the  n^otiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  Danish  Is- 
lands, the  acquisition  of  Porto  Rico,  the  preparation  for  building  an 
Isthmian  canal,  and,  finally,  by  the  changed  relations  which  these  years 
have  produced  between  us  and  Cuba.  .\s  a  Nation  we  have  especial 
right  to  take  honest  pride  in  what  we  have  done  for  Cuba.  Our  critics 
abroad  and  at  home  have  insisted  that  we  never  intended  to  leave  the 
island.  But  on  the  20th  of  next  month  Cuba  becomes  a  free  republic, 
and  we  turn  over  to  the  islanders  the  control  of  their  own  government. 
It  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  in  the  conduct  of  any  other 
great  State  that  has  occupied  such  a  position  as  ours.  We  have  kept 
our  word  and  done  our  duty,  just  as  an  honest  individual  in  priN-ate  Hfe 
keeps  his  word  and  does  his  duty. 
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Be  it  remembered,  moreover,  that  after  our  four  years'  occupation 
of  the  island  we  turn  it  over  to  the  Cubans  in  a  better  condition  than 
it  ever  has  been  in  al!  the  centuries  of  Spanish  rule.  This  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  our  own  warfare.  Cuba  is  so  near  to  us  that  we  can  never 
be  indifferent  to  misgovernment  and  disaster  within  its  limits.  The 
mere  fact  that  our  administration  in  the  island  has  minimized  the  danger 
from  the  dreadful  scourge  of  yellow  fever,  alike  to  Cuba  and  to  our- 
selves, is  sufficient  to  emphasize  the  community  of  interest  between  us. 
But  there  are  other  interests  which  bind  us  together.  Cuba's  position 
makes  it  necessary  that  her  political  relations  with  us  should  differ  from" 
her  political  relations  with  other  powers.  This  fact  has  been  formu- 
lated by  us  and  accepted  by  the  Cubans  in  the  Piatt  amendments.  It 
follows  as  a  corollary  that  where  the  Cubans  have  thus  assumed  a 
position  of  peculiar  relationship  to  our  political  system  they  must  sim- 
ilarly stand  in  a  peculiar  relationship  to  our  economic  system. 

We  have  rightfully  insisted  upon  Cuba  adopting  toward  us  an  attitude 
differing  politically  from  that  she  adopts  toward  any  other  power  ;  and 
in  return,  as  a  matter  of  right,  we  must  give  to  Cuba  a  different — that 
is,  a  better — position  economically  in  her  relations  with  us  than  we 
give  to  other  powers.  This  is  the  course  dictated  by  sound  policy,  by  a 
wise  and  far-sighted  view  of  our  own  interest,  and  by  the  position  we 
have  taken  during  the  past  four  years.  We  are  a  wealthy  and  powerful 
country,  dealing  with  a  much  weaker  one ;  and  the  contrast  in  wealth 
and  strength  makes  it  all  the  more  our  duty  to  deal  with  Cuba,  as  we 
have  already  dealt  with  her,  in  a  spirit  of  large  generosity. 

This  Exposition  is  rendered  possible  because  of  the  period  of  in- 
dustrial prosperity  through  which  we  are  passing.  While  material 
well-being  is  never  all-suflicicnt  to  the  life  of  a  nation,  yet  it  is  the 
merest  truism  to  say  that  it.s  absence  means  ruin.  We  need  to  build  a 
higher  life  upon  it  as  a  foundation  ;  but  we  can  build  little  indeed  unless 
this  foundation  of  prosperity  is  deep  and  broad.  The  well-being  which 
we  are  now  enjoying  can  be  secured  only  through  general  business  pros- 
perity, and  such  prosperity  is  conditioned  upon  the  energy  and  hard 
work,  the  sanity  and  the  mutual  respect,  of  all  classes  of  capitalists, 
large  and  smfill,  of  wage  workers  of  every  degree.  As  is  inevitable  in 
a  time  of  business  prosperity,  some  men  succeed  more  than  others,  and 
it  is  unfortunately  also  inevitable  that  when  this  is  the  case  some  un- 
wise people  are  sure  to  try  to  appeal  to  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  those 
who  succeed  least.  It  is  a  good  thing  when  these  appeals  are  made  to 
remember  that  while  it  is  difficult  to  increase  prosperity  by  law,  it  is 
easy  enough  to  ruin  it,  and  that  there  is  small  satisfaction  to  the  less 
prosperous  if  they  succeed  in  overthrowing  both  the  more  prosperous 
and  themselves  in  the  crash  of  a  common  disaster. 

Every  industrial  exposition  of  this  type  necessarily  calls   up  the 
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thought  of  the  complex  social  and  economic  questions  which  are  in- 
volved in  our  present  industrial  system.  Our  astounding  material  pros- 
perity, the  sweep  and  rush  rather  than  the  mere  march  of  our  progres- 
sive material  development,  have  brought  grave  troubles  in  their  train. 
We  can  not  afford  to  blink  these  troubles,  any  more  than  because  of 
them  we  can  afford  to  accept  as  true  the  gloomy  forebodings  of  the 
prophets  of  evil.  There  are  great  problems  before  us.  They  are  not 
insoluble,  but  they  can  be  solved  only  if  we  approach  them  in  a  spirit  of 
resolute  fearlessness,  of  common-sense,  and  of  honest  intention  to  do 
fair  and  equal  justice  to  all  men  alike.  We  are  certain  to  fail  if  we 
adopt  the  policy  of  the  demagogue  who  raves  against  the  wealth  which 
is  simply  tlie  form  of  embodied  thrift,  foresight,  and  intelligence;  who 
would  shut  the  door  of  opportunity  against  those  whose  energy  we 
should  especially  foster,  by  penalizing  the  qualities  which  tell  for  suc- 
cess. Just  as  little  can  we  afford  to  follow  those  who  fear  to  recognize 
injustice  and  to  endeavor  to  cut  it  out  because  the  task  is  difficult  or 
even — if  performed  by  unskilful  hands — dangerous. 

This  is  an  era  of  great  combinations  both  of  labor  and  of  capital. 
In  many  ways  these  combinations  have  worked  for  good;  but  they 
must  work  under  the  law,  and  the  laws  concerning  them  must  be  just 
and  wise,  or  they  will  inevitably  do  evil ;  and  this  applies  as  much  to 
the  richest  corporation  as  to  the  most  powerful  labor  union.*  Our  laws 
must  be  wise,  sane,  healthy,  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  scorn 
the  mere  agitator,  the  mere  inciter  of  class  or  sectional  hatred ;  who 
wish  justice  for  all  men;  who  recognize  the  need  of  adhering  so  far 
as  possible  to  the  old  American  doctrine  of  giving  the  widest  possible 
scope  for  the  free  exercise  of  individual  initiative,  and  yet  who  recog- 
nize also  that  after  combinations  have  reached  a  certain  stage  it  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  general  welfare  that  tlie  Nation  should  exercise  over 
them,  cautiously  and  with  self-restraint,  but  firmly,  the  power  of  super- 
vision and  regulation. 

Above  all,  the  administration  of  the  government,  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws,  must  be  fair  and  honest.  The  laws  are  not  to  be  administered 
either  in  the  interest  of  the  poor  man  or  the  interest  of  the  rich  man. 
They  are  simply  to  be  administered  justly;  in  the  interest  of  justice  to 
each  man  be  he  rich  or  be  he  poor — giving  immunity  to  no  violator, 
whatever  form  the  violation  may  assume.  Such  is  the  obligation  which 
every  public  servant  takes,  and  to  it  he  must  be  true  under  penalty  of 
forfeiting  the  respect  both  of  himself  and  of  his  fellows. 

And  now,  my  fellow-countrymen,  in  closing  I  am  going  to  paraphrase 

*Thi(  attittide  of  justice  for  both  capital  and  labor  and  no  unjust  preference  for  either 
hai  ever  been  the  unawerving  poficy  of  PreaidenI  Roosevelt  He  once  said  to  a  delegation  of 
tabor  people  what  he  bad  already  said  to  a  delegation  of  capitalists:  "Underitand  tnc,  gcotle- 
isen.  white  I  am  President  the  door  of  the  While  House  shall  swing  to  the  touch  of  Labor 
as  easily  as  to  the  touch  of  Capital,  but  no  more  easily." — K.  H.  V,. 
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something  said  by  Governor  Aycock  last  night.  I  have  dwelt  to-day 
upon  the  fact  that  we  are  indeed  a  reunited  people;  that  we  are  indeed 
and  forever  one  people.  The  time  was  when  one  could  not  have  made 
that  statement  with  truth ;  now  it  can  be  truthfully  said.  There  was 
a  time  when  it  was  necessary  to  keep  saying  it,  because  it  was  already 
true,  and  because  the  assertion  made  it  more  true ;  but  the  time  is  at 
riiand,  I  think  the  time  has  come,  when  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  it 
again.  Proud  of  the  South  ?  Of  course  we  are  proud  of  the  South ; 
not  only  Southerners,  but  Northerners  are  proud  of  the  South.  Proud 
of  your  great  deeds?  Of  course  I  am  proud  of  your  great  deeds,  for 
you  are  my  people.  T  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  the  welcome  you 
have  given  me,  and  I  assure  you  that  few  experiences  in  my  life  have 
been  more  pleasant  than  the  experiences  of  these  two  days  that  I  have 
spent  among  you. 


AT  COLUMBIA,  S.  C,  APRIL   to,  1902. 


Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  thank  you  must  heartily  for  your  courtesy  in  coming  forward  to 
greet  me  this  afternoon  and  it  is  only  one  of  the  expressions  of  the 
invariable  courtesy  with  which  I  have  enjoyed  every  moment  of  the 
three  days  I  have  been  down  here.  I  think  I  was  a  pretty  good  Amer- 
ican when  I  came  down,  and  I  am  a  better  American  as  I  leave  your 
borders,  and  let  me  in  closing  ask  of  you  now  to  support  to  the  best  of 
your  ability  the  Exposition  in  Charleston,  and  I  ask  that  not  only  of 
you,  but  of  all  the  people  in  the  Union.  It  is  a  great  tribute  to  the 
energy,  the  forethought,  the  business  enterprise  of  the  people  of 
Charleston  that  they  should  have  planned  and  have  built  so  really 
beautiful  an  Exposition,  and  they  deserve  all  the  help  they  can  possibly 
have  for  it,  and  I  wish  them  well,  and  I  wish  you  well,  and  I  thank 
you  for  the  way  you  have  treated  me. 

[The   News  and  Coiirirr,  Charleston.   S.   C.  April   11,  190!.] 
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AT  CHARLOTTE.  N.  C,  APRIL  11,  1902. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  greeting  you  to-night,  to  say 
how  much  I  appreciate  your  having  come. 

Someone  in  the  audience  has  spoken  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration. 
That  was  the  first  declaration  of  independence  in  any  of,  what  are  now, 
the  United  States.  To  my  good  fortune  I  have  studied  much  of  the 
early  history  of  North  Carolina.  I  know  the  part  you  played  in  the 
Revolution,  the  part  you  played  even  during  the  Revolution,  in  win- 

7^  the  great  West  for  the  Republic.     I  feel  that  you  deserve  to  be 
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called  in  a  peculiar  sense  Americans  of  Americans,  and  no  higher  praise 
than  that  can  be  given  in  our  country.  I  have  appreciated  greatly  the 
greetings  I  have  received,  not  merely  in  South  Carolina,  but  from  the 
representatives  of  your  State  who  were  there  also.  It  has  been  to  me 
a  privilege  to  meet  you.  Yesterday  I  reviewed  your  National  Guard 
at  the  Charleston  Exposition.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  see 
them.  I  have  served  with  some  of  your  men,  for  some  men  bom  in 
this  State  were  in  my  regiment.  On  one  occasion  I  had  to  choose 
twenty  sharpshooters  and  two  of  them  were  North  Carolinians. 
I  thank  you  and  wish  you  all  good  luck. 

[The  News  aod  Courirr,  Charleston,  S.  C  April   II.   I9ii3.| 


AT  NEW  YORK  AT  THE  BANQUET  AT  SHERRY'S  IN   HONOR  OF 

DR.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER.  PRESIDENT  OE 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  APRIL  19.  1902. 

Mr,  Chairman,  and  you,  my  hosts,  and  my  fellow  guests: 

What  I  am  going  to  say  to-uight  will  be  based  upon  the  altogether 
admirable  address  made  this  afternoon  by  my  old  and  valued  friend,  the 
new  President  of  your  great  university,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
spoke  of  what  the  university  can  contribute  to  the  state  as  being  scholar- 
ship and  service.  There  are  only  a  limited  number  of  men  of  any 
university  who  can  add  to  what  has  been  so  well  called  by  Professor 
Munsterberg  "productive  scholarship."  Of  course  ench  university 
should  bend  its  energies  toward  developing  the  few  men  who  are  thus 
able  to  add  to  the  sum  of  the  nation's  work  in  scholarly  achievement. 
To  those  men  the  all-important  doctrine  to  preach  is  that  one  piece  of 
first-rate  work  is  worth  a  thousand  pieces  of  second-rate  work ;  and 
that  after  a  generation  has  passed  each  university  will  be  remembered 
by  what  its  sons  have  producefl,  not  in  the  line  of  a  mass  of  pretty  good 
work,  but  in  the  way  of  the  few  masterpieces.  I  do  not  intend,  how- 
ever, to  dwell  upon  this  side  of  the  university's  work,  the  work  of 
scholarship,  the  work  of  the  intellect  trained  to  its  highest  point  of  pro- 
ductiveness. I  want  to  speak  of  the  other  side,  the  side  that  produces 
service  to  the  public,  service  to  the  nation.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  of 
us  is  fit  to  be  in  the  highest  sense  a  productive  scholar,  but  all  of  us 
are  entirely  fit  to  do  decent  service  if  we  care  to  take  the  pains.  If  we 
think  we  can  render  it  without  taking  the  pains,  if  we  think  we  can 
render  it  by  feeling  how  nico  it  would  be  to  render  it — why,  the  value 
of  that  service  will  be  but  little. 

Fortunately  to-day  those  who  addressed  you  had  a  right  to  appeal 
not  merely  to  what  they  had  spoken,  but  to  what  they  had  done.  When 
we  are  inclined  to  be  pessimistic  over  affairs,  and  especially  public 
affairs  here  in  the  United  States,  it  is  a  pleasatvl  l\v\Q^  lo  \it  tlfeVt  \ftj 
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look  back  to  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  life  of  Columbia's  late  Presi- 
dent. Mayor  Low.  And  now,  for  a  moment,  look  at  things  in  their 
pure  historic  perspective.  Think  what  it  means  in  the  way  of  an  object- 
lesson  to  have  a  man  who,  after  serving  two  terms  as  Mayor  of  what 
is  now  one  of  the  great  boroughs  of  this  great  city,  then  became  for 
twelve  years  the  President  of  one  of  the  foremost  institutions  of  learn- 
ing in  the  entire  land,  and  then  again  became  the  chief  officer  of  the 
city.  That  was  not  merely  creditable  to  Mr.  Low ;  it  was  creditable  to 
us.  It  spoke  well  for  the  city.  It  is  a  big  mark  on  the  credit  side.  We 
have  plenty  of  marks  on  the  debit  side;  but  wc  feel  that  this  goes  a 
long  way  toward  making  the  balance  even. 

As  for  the  Dean — why,  I  sat  at  the  feet  of  that  Gamaliel  when  1 
first  went  into  politics.  He  and  I  took  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  old 
Twenty-first  Assembly  District  in  the  days  when  I  was  just  out  of 
college.  My  very  first  experiences  in  practical  politics  were  gained 
in  connection  with  the  Dean.  And,  gentlemen,  as  I  gradually  passed 
out  of  the  sphere  of  the  Dean,  I  passed  into  the  sphere  of  your  present 
President,  and  he  has  been  my  close  friend,  my  valued  adviser,  ever 
since. 

When  it  comes  to  rendering  service,  that  which  counts  chiefly  with 
a  college  graduate,  as  with  any  other  American  citizen,  is  not  in- 
tellect so  much  as  what  stands  above  mere  power  of  body,  or  mere 
jKJwer  of  mind,  but  must  in  a  sense  include  them,  and  that  is  character. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  sound  body,  and  a  better  thing  to  have  a 
sound  mind ;  and  better  still  to  have  that  aggregate  of  virile  and  decent 
qualities  which  wc  group  together  under  the  name  of  character.  I 
said  both  decent  and  virile  qualities — it  is  not  enough  to  have  one  or 
the  other  alone.  If  a  man  is  strong  in  mind  and  body  and  misuses  his 
strength  then  he  becomes  simply  a  foe  to  the  body  politic,  to  be  hunted 
down  by  all  decent  men;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  thoroughly 
decent  impulses  but  lacks  strength  he  is  a  nice  man,  but  does  not  count. 
You  can  do  but  little  with  him. 

In  the  unending  strife  for  civic  betterment,  small  is  the  use  of  these 
people  who  mean  well,  but  who  mean  well  feebly.  The  man  who  counts 
is  the  man  who  is  decent  and  who  makes  himself  felt  as  a  force  for 
decency,  for  cleanliness,  for  civic  righteousness.  He  must  have  several 
qualities ;  first  and  foremost,  of  course,  he  must  be  honest,  he  must 
have  the  root  of  right  thinking  in  him.  That  is  not  enough.  In  the 
next  place  he  must  have  courage ;  the  timid  good  man  counts  but  little 
in  the  rough  business  of  trying  to  do  well  the  world's  work.*  And 
finally,  in  addition  to  being  honest  and  brave  he  must  have  common- 

'Prejident  Rootcvctt  ia  the  apostle  of  Coiirzgc  and  makes  a  cult  of  Force.  Ifr  holds  that 
without  courasc  without  force,  is  an  engine  without  steam,  something  perhaps  to  took 
nothing  to  believe  in  or  rely  upon  in  traasactiog  the  destiniea  of  the  race.-^.\.  H,  L,, 
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sense.  If  he  does  not  have  it,  no  matter  what  other  qualities  he  may 
have,  he  will  find  himself  at  the  mercy  of  those  who,  without  possessing 
his  desire  to  do  right,  know  only  too  well  how  to  make  the  wrong  ef- 
fective. 

To  you,  the  men  of  Columbia  here,  the  men  of  this  gfeat  city,  and 
the  men  who,  when  they  graduate,  go  to  other  parts  of  the  country, 
we  have  the  right  to  look  in  an  especial  degree  for  service  to  the  public. 
To  you  much  has  been  given,  and  woe  and  shame  to  you  if  we  can  not 
rightfully  expect  much  from  you  in  return. 

We  can  pardon  the  man  who  has  no  chance  in  life  if  he  does  but 
little  for  the  State,  and  we  can  count  it  greatly  to  his  credit  if  he  does 
much  for  the  State.  But  upon  you  who  have  had  so  much  rests  a 
heavy  burden  to  show  that  you  are  worthy  of  what  you  have  received.* 
A  double  responsibility  is  upon  you  to  use  aright,  not  merely  the 
talents  that  have  been  given  to  you,  but  the  chances  you  have  to  make 
much  of  these  talents.  We  have  a  right  to  expect  service  to  the  State 
from  you  in  many  diflFerent  lines :  In  the  line  of  what,  for  lack  of  a 
better  word,  we  will  call  philanthropy;  in  all  lines  of  effort  for  public 
decency. 

Remember  always  that  the  man  who  does  a  thing  so  that  it  is  worth 
doing  is  always  a  man  who  does  his  work  for  the  work's  sake.  Some- 
where in  Ruskin  there  is  a  sentence  to  the  effect  that  the  man  who 
does  a  piece  of  work  for  the  fee,  normally  does  it  in  a  second-rate  way, 
and  that  the  only  first-rate  work  is  the  work  done  by  the  man  who 
does  it  for  the  sake  of  doing  it  well,  who  counts  the  deed  itself  as  his 
reward.  In  no  kind  of  work  done  for  the  public  do  you  ever  find  the 
really  best,  except  where  you  find  the  man  who  takes  hold  of  it  because 
he  is  irresistibly  impelled  to  do  it,  because  he  wishes  to  do  it  for  the 
sake  of  doing  it  well,  not  for  the  sake  of  any  reward  that  comes  after- 
ward or  in  connection  with  it.  Of  course,  gentlemen,  that  is  true  of 
almost  every  other  walk  of  life,  just  exactly  as  true  as  it  is  in  politics. 
A  clergyman  is  not  worth  his  salt  if  he  finds  himself  bound  to  be  a 
clergyman  for  the  material  reward  of  that  profession.  Every  doctor 
who  has  ever  succeeded  has  been  a  man  incapable  of  thinking  of  his  fee 
when  he  did  a  noteworthy  surgical  operation.  A  scientific  man,  a  writer, 
a  historian,  an  artist,  can  only  be  a  good  man  of  science,  a  first-class 
artist,  a  first-class  writer,  if  he  does  his  work  for  the  sake  of  doing  it 
well ;  and  this  is  exactly  as  true  in  political  life,  exactly  as  true  in  every 
form  of  social  effort,  in  every  kind  of  work  done  for  the  public  at 

'President  Roosevelt,  atthooKh  he  attaches  much  importance  to  K  collegv  training,  U 
unprejudiced  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  as  is  shown  for  instance  by  his  tribute  to  the  ability 
of  Paul  Morton.  The  story  of  the  world's  work  in  its  doing  does  not  ahow  any  peculiar 
potentialities  in  favor  of  the  college  man.  Franklin  was  not  a  college  man;  Washington, 
Jaclcson,  Lincoln  were  not  college  men.  Shakespeare  never  saw  a  college  and  had  "little 
Latin  and  less  Creek."  Diogenes  couldn't  even  read  and  write.  It"*  tb*  Man  and  not  the 
College — aiwayi  the  Man.— A.  H.  h. 
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large.  The  man  who  does  work  worth  doing  is  the  man  who  does 
it  because  he  can  not  refrain  from  doing  it ;  the  man  who  feels  it  borne 
in  on  him  to  tr>'  that  particular  job  and  see  if  he  can  not  do  it  well. 
And  so  it  is  with  a  general  in  the  field.  The  man  in  the  Civil  War 
who  thought  of  any  material  reward  for  what  he  did  was  not  among 
the  men  whose  names  you  read  now  on  the  honor  roll  of  American 
history. 

So  the  work  that  our  colleges  can  do  is  to  fit  their  graduates  to  do 
service — to  fit  the  bulk  of  them,  the  men  who  can  not  go  in  for  the 
highest  type  of  scholarship,  to  do  the  ordinary  citizen's  service  for  the 
country ;  and  they  can  fit  them  to  do  this  service  only  by  training  them 
in  character.  To  train  them  in  character  means  to  train  them  not  only 
to  possess,  as  they  must  possess,  the  softer  and  gentler  virtues,  but  also 
the  virile  powers  of  a  race  of  vigorous  men,  the  virtues  of  courage,  of 
honesty — not  merely  the  honesty  that  refrains  from  doing  wrong,  but 
the  honesty  that  wars  aggressively  for  the  right — the  virtues  of  courage, 
honesty,  and,  finally,  hard  common-sense. 


TO   THE   GRADUATING 


CLASS,    NAVAL    ACADEMY.    ANNAPOLIS. 
MD.,  MAY  2,  1902. 


Gentlemen  of  the  graduating  class: 

In  receiving  these  diplomas  you  become  men  who  above  almost  any 
others  of  the  entire  Union  are  to  carry  henceforth  ever-present  with 
you  the  sense  of  responsibility  which  must  come  if  you  are  worthy  of 
wearing  the  uniform ;  which  must  come  with  the  knowledge  that  on 
•ome  tremendous  day  it  may  depend  upon  your  courage,  your  pre- 
paredness, your  skill  in  your  profession,  whether  or  not  the  nation  is 
again  to  write  her  name  on  the  world's  roll  of  honor  or  is  to  know  the 
black  shame  of  defeat.  We  all  of  us  earnestly  hope  that  the  occasion 
for  war  may  not  arise,  but  if  it  has  to  come  then  this  nation  must  win; 
and  as  Dr.  Winston  has  pointed  out,  in  winning  the  prime  factor  must 
of  necessity  be  the  United  States  Navy.  If  the  navy  fails  us  then  we 
arc  doomed  to  defeat.  It  should  therefore  be  an  object  of  prime  im- 
portance for  every  patriotic  American  to  see  that  the  navy  is  built  up ; 
and  that  it  is  kept  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency  both  in  personnel 
and  material.  Above  all,  it  can  not  be  too  often  repeated  to  those  rep- 
resentatives of  the  nation  in  whose  hands  the  practical  application  of 
the  principle  lies,  that  in  modern  naval  war  the  chief  factor  in  achieve- 
ing  triumph  is  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  thorough  preparation 
and  training  before  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  is  what  has  been  done 
before  the  outbreak  of  war  that  counts  most.  After  the  outbreak,  all 
that  can  be  done  is  to  use  to  best  advantage  the  great  war  engines,  and 
the  seamanship,  marksmanship,  and  general  practical  efficiency  which 
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have  already  been  provided  by  the  forethought  of  the  national  legis- 
lature and,  through  a  course  of  years,  by  the  administrative  ability  of 
the  Navy  Department.  A  battleship  can  not  be  improvised.  It  takes 
years  to  buiid.  And  we  must  learn  that  it  is  exactly  as  true  that  the 
skill  of  the  officers  and  men  in  handling  a  battleship  aright  can  likewise 
never  be  improvised ;  that  it  must  spring  from  use  and  actual  sea  service, 
and  from  the  most  careful,  zealous,  and  systematic  training.  You  to 
whom  1  am  about  to  give  these  diplomas  now  join  the  ranks  of  the 
officers  of  the  United  States  Navy.  You  enter  a  glorious  service,  proud 
of  its  memories  of  renown.  You  must  keep  ever  in  your  minds  the 
thought  of  the  supreme  hour  which  may  come  when  what  you  do  will 
forever  add  to  or  detract  from  that  renown.  Some  of  you  will  have  to 
do  your  part  in  helping  construct  the  ships  and  the  guns  which  you  use. 
You  need  to  bend  every  energy  toward  making  these  ships  and  guns 
in  all  their  details  the  most  perfect  of  their  kind  throughout  the  world. 
The  ship  must  be  seaworthy,  the  armament  fitted  for  best  protection 
to  the  guns  and  men,  the  guns  in  all  their  mechanism  fit  to  do  the 
greatest  possible  execution  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Every  detail, 
whether  of  protection  to  the  gun-crews,  of  rapidity  and  sureness  in 
handling  the  ammunition  and  working  the  elevating  and  revolving  gear, 
or  of  quickness  and  accuracy  in  sighting,  must  be  thought  out  far  in 
advance,  and  the  thought  carefully  executed  in  the  actual  work.  But 
after  that  has  been  done  it  remains  true  that  the  best  ships  and  guns, 
the  most  costly  mechanism,  are  utterly  valueless  if  the  men  have  not 
been  trained  to  use  them  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  From  now 
on  throughout  your  lives  there  can  be  no  slackness  in  the  performance 
of  duty  on  your  part.  Much  has  been  given  you,  and  much  will  be 
expected  from  you.  Your  duty  must  be  ever  present  with  you,  waking 
and  sleeping.  You  must  train  yourselves,  and  you  must  train  those 
under  you,  in  the  actual  work  of  seamanship,  in  the  actual  work  of 
gunnery.  If  the  day  for  battle  comes  you  will  need  all  that  you  possess 
of  boldness,  skill,  determination,  ability  to  bear  punishment,  and  instant 
readiness  in  an  emergency.  Without  these  qualities  you  can  do  nothing, 
yet  even  with  them  you  can  do  but  little  if  you  have  not  had  the  fore- 
thought and  set  purpose  to  train  yourselves  and  the  enlisted  men  under 
you  aright.  Officers  and  men  alike  must  have  the  sea  habit ;  officers  and 
men  alike  must  realize  that  in  battle  the  only  shots  that  coimt  are  the 
shots  that  hit,  and  that  normally  the  victory  will  lie  with  the  side  whose 
shots  hit  oftenest.  Of  course  you  must  have  the  ability  to  stand  up  to 
the  hammering ;  the  courage,  the  daring,  the  resolution  to  endure ;  but 
I  take  it  for  granted  you  will  have  those  qualities.  It  is  less  to  be 
thought  to  your  credit  to  have  them  than  it  would  be  eternally  to  your 
discredit  to  lack  them.    I  take  it  for  granted  you  will  have  the  courage 

1  American  seamanship;  that  you 


nght  to  expect  to  go 
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will  have  the  daring  and  the  resolution.    A 

from  now  on  your  object  to  see  that  if  ever  the  day  should  arise,  your 

courage,  your  readiness,  your  eager  desire  to  win  fresh  renown  for  the 

flag  be  made  good  by  the  training  you  have  given  yourselves  and  those 

under  you  in  the  practical  work  of  your  profession  in  seamanship  and 

gunnery. 


AT  THE   BANQUET   OF   THE   SOCIETY   OF   THE    SONS   OF  THE 

AMERICAN   REVOLUTION.   WASHINGTON, 

D.  C,  MAY  2,  1902. 

Mr.  Toastmasier,  Mr,  President,  compatriots,  and  fellow  Americans: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  take  part  in  greeting  you  this  evening.  Societies 
that  cultivate  patriotism  in  the  present  by  keeping  alive  the  memory  of 
what  %ve  owe  to  the  patriotism  of  the  past,  fill  an  indispen-sable  function 
in  this  Republic.  You  come  here  to-night  from  every  quarter — from 
every  State  of  the  Republic  and  from  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Seas. 
The  Rqjublic  has  put  up  its  flag  in  those  islands,  and  the  flag  will 
stay  there. 

I  am  glad  to  meet  you  here  to-night — you,  the  descendants  of  the 
statesmen  and  soldiers  who  fought  to  establish  this  country  in  1776, 
some  of  the  older  among  whom,  and  the  fathers  of  the  others,  fought 
with  no  less  valor  wearing  the  blue  or  the  gray  in  the  Civil  War.  May 
we  now  show  our  fealty  to  the  great  men  who  did  the  great  deeds  of 
the  past,  not  alone  by  word  but  by  deed !  May  we  prove  ourselves 
true  to  them,  not  merely  by  paying  homage  to  their  memory,  but  by 
so  shaping  the  policy  of  this  great  Republic  as  to  make  it  evident  that 
we  are  not  unworthy  of  our  sires.  They  did  justice,  and  we  will  do 
justice.  They  did  justice  as  strong  men,  not  as  weaklings;  and  we 
will  show  ourselves  strong  men  and  not  weaklings. 

Before  me  I  see  men  who  lived  in  iron  times,  men  who  did  great 
deeds.  I  see  here  a  delegate  from  Kentucky  who  served  under  Farragut 
in  the  great  days  of  the  Civil  War.  I  see  a  descendant  of  a  man  from 
Connecticut  who  was  called  Brother  Jonathan.  All  around  these  tables 
are  gathered  men  the  names  of  whose  ancestors  stand  not  only  for 
righteousness  but  also  for  strength — for  both  qualities,  gentlemen. 
Righteousness  finds  weakness  but  a  pwor  yoke-fellow.  With  righteous- 
ness must  go  strength  to  make  that  righteousness  of  avail.  And  in 
the  names  of  the  mighty  men  of  the  past  I  ask  each  man  here  to  do  his  ^_ 
part  in  seeing  that  this  nation  remains  true  in  deed  as  well  as  in  word  fl 
to  the  ideals  of  the  past ;  to  remember  that  we  can  no  more  afford  to 
show  weakness  than  we  can  afford  to  do  wrong.  Where  wrong  has 
been  done  by  any  one  the  wrong-doer  shall  he  punished ;  but  we  shall 
not  halt  in  our  great  work  because  some  man  has  happened  to  do  wrong. 
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Honor  to  the  statesmen  of  the  past,  and  may  the  statesmen  of  the  present 
strive  to  live  up  to  the  example  they  set !  Honor  to  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  past !  And  honor  to  those  gallant  Americans  wearing  the  uni- 
form of  the  American  Republic  who  in  the  army  and  the  navy  of  the 
present  day  uphold  gloriously  the  most  glorious  traditions  of  the  past! 

Another  thing,  compatriots  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution:  We  are  Americans,  and  that  means  that  we  treat 
Americanism  primarily  as  a  matter  of  spirit  and  purpose,  and  in  the 
broadest  sense  we  regard  every  man  as  a  good  American,  whatever  his 
creed,  whatever  his  birthplace,  if  he  is  true  to  the  ideals  of  this  Re- 
public. 

To-day  I  have  been  down  to  Annapolis  to  see  the  graduating  class 
of  the  Naval  Academy;  and  it  would  have  done  your  hearts  good  to 
have  seen  those  fine,  manly,  upstanding  young  fellows  who  looked  every 
man  straight  in  the  face  without  flinching.  VVe  may  be  sure  that  the 
honor  of  the  Republic  is  safe  in  their  hands. 

I  was  glad  to  meet  those  young  fellows  to-day.  I  am  glad  to  meet 
representatives  of  the  navy  like  you,  Admiral  Watson,  and  of  the  army 
like  you,  General  Breckenridge.  I  am  glad  that  we,  as  Americans,  have 
cause  to  be  proud  of  the  army  and  the  navy  of  the  United  States — of 
the  men  who  in  the  past  have  upheld  the  honor  of  the  flag,  and  of  their 
successors,  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  present  day,  who  during  the 
last  three  years  have  done  such  splendid  work  in  the  inconceivably  dan- 
gerous and  harassing  warfare  of  the  eastern  tropics. 


AT   THE  LAYING   OF   THE   CORNER-STONE   OF   THE    McKINUEY 

MEMORI,\L  OHIO  COLLEGE  OF  GOVERNMENT  OF 

THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY,  WASHINGTON. 

D.  C.  MAY  14,  igoi 

Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  am  to  say  but  one  word.  Nothing  more  need  be  said  than  has 
been  said  already  by  those  who  have  addressed  you  this  afternoon — 
the  statesmen  who  worked  with  McKinley  and  the  pastor  under  whose 
ministrations  he  sat. 

It  is  indeed  appropriate  that  the  Methodists  of  America — the  men 
belonging  to  that  religious  organization  which  furnished  the  pioneers 
in  carving  out  of  the  West  what  is  now  the  heart  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican Republic — should  found  this  great  university  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington and  should  build  the  college  that  is  to  teach  the  science  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  name  of  the  great  exponent  of  good  and  strong  govern- 
ment who  died  last  fall,  who  died  as  truly  for  this  country  as  Abraham 
Lincoln  himself. 


I  thaak  Tott  fot  hniag  given  me  the  opportunity  this  afternoon 
ane  beiore  too  aad  to  by  die  oomer-stone  of  this  building. 


to 
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AT  THE  EXEKCISES  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE 

CUIIBERLAS'D,  ATTENDING  THE  REBURIAL  OF  MAJOR- 

GENEKAL  WILLIAM  STARK  ROSECRANS.  ARLING- 

TOX    XATIOKAL   CEMETERY,   ARLIXGTOX. 

\TaGIXLA,  MAY    17,   1903 

Speaker  Hendenon,  tmd  you,  the  comrades  of  the  Great  Chief  tvhl 
reburiai  m  the  Naiionai  Cemetery  here  at  Arlington  zi'e  have  met  to- 
gether to  commemorate:  ^| 

Speaker  Henderson  in  his  address  has  well  said  that  the  builder 
rather  than  the  destroyer  is  the  man  most  entitled  to  honor  among  us ; 
that  the  man  wlio  builds  up  is  greater  than  he  who  tears  down ;  and 
that  our  homage  should  be  for  the  fighting  man  who  not  only  fought 
worthily  but  fought  in  a  worthy  cause.     Therefore  for  all  time,  not 
merely  the  people  of  this  great  reunited  country  but  the  nations  of 
mankind  who  see  the  hope  for  ordered  liberty  in  what  this  country  has 
done,  will  hold  you,  the  men  of  the  great  Civil  War,  and  the  leaders 
like  him  whose  mortal  remains  are  to  be  put  to-day  in  their  final  resting 
place,  in  peculiar  honor  because  you  were  soldiers  who  fought  to  build ;  fl 
you  were  upbuilders ;  you  were  the  men  to  whose  lot  it  fcl!  to  save,  to  ^ 
perpetuate,  to  make  stronger  the  great  national  fabric,  the  foundations 
of  which  had  been  laid  by  the  men  who  fought  under  him  whose  home  fl 
at  Mount  Vernon  stands  as  an  equally  prized  memorial  of  the  past  with 
Arlington.    It  is  no  chance  that  has  made  Mount  Vernon  and  Arlington, 
here  in  the  neighborhood  of  Washington,  the  two  great  memorials  of] 
the  nation's  past.    One  commemorates  the  founding  and  the  other  the ' 
saving  of  the  nation.     If  it  were  not  for  what  Arlington  symbolizes. 
Mount  Vernon  would  mean  little  or  nothing.    If  it  were  not  for  what 
was  done  by  Rosecrans  and  his  fellows,  the  work  of  Washington  would 
have  crumbled  into  bloody  chaos  and  the  deeds  of  the  founders  of  this 
Republic  be  remembered  only  because  they  had  begun  another  of  the 
many  failures  to  make  practical  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  this  world.  With- 
out the  work  that  you  did  the  w'ork  of  the  men  who  fought  the  Revo-       1 
lution  to  a  successful  close  would  have  meant  nothing.    To  you  it  was  fl 
given  to  do  the  one  great  work  which  if  left  undone  would  have  meant 
that  all  else  done  by  our  people  wou]<l  have  counted  for  nothing.    And 
you  left  us  a  reunited  country,  and  therefore  the  right  of  brotherhood 
with  and  of  pride  in  the  gallantry  and  self-devotion  of  those  who  wore 
the  gray,  who  were  pitted  against  you  in  the  great  struggle.    The  very  | 
fact  that  wc  appreciate  more  and  more  a?  the  years  go  on  the  all-im-  j 
portance  to  this  country  and  to  mankind  of  your  victory,  makes  it  I 
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more  and  more  possible  for  us  to  recognize  in  the  heartiest  and  frankest 
manner  the  sincerity,  the  self-devotion,  the  fealty  to  the  right  as  it  was 
given  to  them  to  see  the  right,  of  our  fellow  Americans  against  whom 
you  fought — and  now  the  rexinion  is  so  complete  that  it  is  useless  to 
allude  to  the  fact  that  it  is  complete.  And  you  left  us  another  lesson 
in  brotherhood.  To-day  you  come  here,  comrades  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland — the  man  who  had  a  commission  and  the  man  who  fought 
in  the  ranks — brothers,  because  each  did  what  there  was  in  him  to  do 
for  the  right.  Each  did  what  he  could  and  all  alike  shared  equally  in 
the  glory  of  the  deed  that  was  done.  Officer  and  enlisted  man  stand  at 
the  bar  of  history  to  be  judged  not  by  the  difference  of  rank,  but  by 
whether  they  did  their  duties  in  their  respective  ranks.  And  oh,  of 
how  little  count,  looking  back,  the  difference  of  rank  compared  with 
the  doing  of  the  duty!  What  was  true  then  is  true  now.  Doing  the 
duty  well  is  what  counts.  In  any  audience  of  this  kind  one  sees  in 
the  highest  official  and  social  position  men  who  fought  as  enlisted  men 
in  the  armies  of  the  Union  or  in  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy.  All 
we  ask  is.  did  they  do  theiir  duty?  If  they  did,  honor  to  them!  Little 
we  care  what  particular  position  they  held,  save  in  so  far  as  the  holding 
of  exalted  position  gave  the  men  a  chance  to  do  great  and  peculiar 
service. 

I  shall  not  try  to  eulogize  the  dead  General  in  the  presence  of  his 
comrades,  in  the  presence  of  his  countrymen  who  have  come  to  honor 
the  memory  of  the  man  against  whom  they  were  pitted  in  the  past — 
who  come  here  because  they  now,  like  us,  are  Americans  and  nothing 
else,  devoted  to  the  Union  and  to  one  flag.  I  shall  not  try  to  speak  of 
his  services  in  the  presence  of  those  who  fought  through  the  Civil  War, 
who  risked  the  loss  of  life,  who  endured  the  loss  of  limb,  who  fought 
as  enlisted  men  or  came  out  boys  not  yet  ready  to  enter  college  but  able 
to  bear  commissions  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  as  the  result  of 
three  or  four  years  of  service  with  the  colors.  There  are  those  of  each 
class  of  whom  I  have  spoken  who  have  addressed  or  will  address  you 
to-day.  They  are  entitled  to  speak  as  comrades  of  the  great  dead.  But 
the  younger  among  us  arc  only  entitled  to  pay  to  the  great  dead  the 
homage  of  those  to  whom  ordered  liberty  has  been  handed  down  as  a 
heritage  because  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  sweat,  and  of  the  toil  of  the 
men  who  fought  to  a  finish  the  great  Civil  W^ar.  Great  were  the  lessons 
you  taught  us  in  war.  Great  have  been  the  lessons  you  have  taught  us 
in  peace  since  the  war.  Sincerely  and  humbly  the  men  who  came  after 
you  hasten  to  acknowledge  the  debt  that  is  owing  to  you.  You  were 
the  men  of  the  mighty  days  who  showed  yourselves  equal  to  the  days. 
We  have  to-day  lesser  tasks;  and  shame  to  us  if  we  flinch  from  doing 
or  fail  to  do  well  these  lesser  tasks,  when  you  carried  to  triumphant 
victory  a  task  as  difficult  as  that  which  was  set  you  1    Here  ia  the  ^^ev 
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ence  of  one  of  the  illustrious  dead  whose  names  will  remain  forever  on 
the  honor  roll  of  the  greatest  Republic  upon  which  the  sun  has  ever 
shone,  it  behoves  all  of  us,  young  and  old,  solemnly  and  reverently  to 

I  pledge  ourselves  to  continue  unclimnied  the  traditions  you  have  left 
us;  to  do  the  work,  whatever  that  work  may  be,  necessary  to  make 
good  the  work  that  you  did ;  to  acknowledge  the  inspiration  of  your 
careers  in  war  and  in  peace ;  and  to  remind  ourselves  once  for  all  that 
lip  loyalty  is  not  the  loyalty  that  counts.     The  loyalty  that  counts  is 

\      the  loyalty  which  shows  itself  in  deeds  rather  than  in  words ;  and  there- 

Ifore  we  pledge  ourselves  to  make  good  by  our  lives  what  you  risked 
your  lives  to  gain  and  keep  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 


AT    THE    CENTENNIAL    MEETING    OF    THE    BOARD    OF    HOME 
MISSIONS  OF  THE   PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH. 
CARNEGIE  HALL.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y..  ON 
THE  EVENING  OF  MAY  20,  1902. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  and  you,  my  friends — for  if  this  meeting  m^ans  any- 
thing, it  means  a  comnumoration  of  the  embodied  spirit  of  friendship 
and  righteousness  working  through  the  Church  through  genera- 
tions: 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  greeting  you  to-night.  I  belong  to 
a  closely  allied  Church — the  Dutch  Reformed.  I  want  to  tell  you  a 
curious  incident  which  was  mentioned  to  me  by  one  of  the  two  gentle- 
men who,  on  your  behalf,  met  me  this  evening  and  brought  me  up  here. 
Mr.  Ogden  mentioned  to  me  that  two  hundred  and  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago,  the  first  church  of  my  denomination  here  in  this  city  was  put 
up  under  contract  by  his  ancestors,  who  then  dwelt  in  Connecticut.  It 
is,  I  think,  in  a  sense  symbolical  of  how  much  the  Church  has  counted 
in  the  life  of  our  people  that  the  descendants  of  those  who  worshiped  in 
that  church  and  of  those  who  under  contract  put  it  up,  should  be  meet- 
ing here  this  evening.  I  have  another  bond  with  you.  There  are  not 
very  many  Dutch  Reformed  churches  in  this  city ;  not  quite  as  many  as 
there  should  be;  and  during  a  considerable  portion  of  my  life  I  have 
had  to  go  to  a  Presbyterian  church,  because  there  was  not  a  Reformed 
church  to  attend.  All  of  my  early  years  I  went  to  the  Madison  Square 
Presbyterian  Church,  which  then  had  as  its  pastor  Dr.  Adams.  Those 
of  you  who  remember  him  will  agree  with  me  that  he  was  one  of  the 
very  few  men  concerning  whom  it  was  not  inappropriate  to  use  the 
adjective  by  which  I  shall  describe  him,  for  he  was  in  very  truth  a 
saintly  man. 
It  is  a  pleasure  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  greet 
ou  and  bid  you  welcome  on  this  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  be- 
nning   of  organi'ied   home   missionary   work  by   the  Presbyterian 
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Cfatirch.  In  one  sense  of  course  all  earnest  and  fervent  church  work 
is  a  part  of  home  missionary  work.  Every  earnest  and  zealous  believer, 
cvcrj'  man  or  woman  who  is  a  doer  of  tlie  word  and  not  a  hearer  only, 
k  a  Ufeloug  missionary  in  his  or  her  field  of  labor — a  missionary  by 
precept,  and.  by  what  counts  a  thousandfold  more  than  precept,  by  prac- 
tice. Evcrj-  such  believer  exerts  influence  on  those  within  reach,  some- 
what by  vford  and  infinitely  more  through  the  ceaseless,  well-nigh  unfelt 
pressure — ^all  the  stronger  where  its  exercise  is  unconscious^-the  pres- 
tare  of  example,  broad  charity,  and  neighborly  kindness. 

But  to-night  wc  celebrate  one  hundred  years  of  missionary  work  done 
not  incidentally,  but  with  set  purpose ;  a  hundred  years  of  eflFort  to 
spread  abroad  the  Gospel  and  lay  the  moral  foundation  upon  which  all 
true  national  greatness  must  rest.  The  century  that  has  closed  has 
seen  the  conquest  of  this  continent  by  our  people.  To  conquer  .a 
continent  is  rough  work.  All  really  great  work  is  rough  in  the  doing, 
though  it  seems  smooth  enough  to  those  who  look  back  upon  it,  or  to 
the  contemporaries  who  overlook  it  from  afar.  We  need  display  but 
scant  patience  with  those  who,  sitting  at  ease  in  their  own  homes,  delight 
to  exercise  a  querulous  and  censorious  spirit  of  judgment  upon  their 
brethren  who,  whatever  their  shortcomings,  are  doing  strong  men's 
wodc  as  they  bring  the  light  of  civilization  into  the  world's  dark  places. 
The  criticism  of  those  who  live  softly,  remote  from  the  strife,  is  of  little 
value ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  value  of  the  mis- 
sionary work  of  those  who  go  out  to  share  the  hardship,  and,  while 
!(haring  it,  not  to  talk,  but  to  wage  war  against  the  myriad  forms  of 
linitalily.  It  is  such  missionary  work  that  prevents  the  pioneers  from 
sinking  perilously  near  the  level  of  the  savage  race  against  which  thi-y 
iwfr.  Without  it  the  conquest  of  this  continent  would  have  had  little 
bat  an  animal  side.  Without  it  the  pioneers'  fierce  and  rude  virtues 
and  sombre  faults  would  have  remained  unlit  by  the  flame  of  pure  and 
loring  aspiration.  Without  it  the  life  of  this  country  would  have  been 
a  life  of  inconceivably  hard  and  barren  materialism.  Because  of  it,  be- 
cause of  tlie  spirit  that  lay  under  those  missionaries'  work,  deep  be- 
Dcath  and  through  the  national  character  runs  that  power  of  firm 
adherence  to  a  lofty  ideal  upon  which  the  safety  of  the  nation  will  ulti- 
mately depend. 

Honor,  thrice  honor  to  those  who  for  three  generations,  during  the 
period  of  this  people's  great  expansion,  have  seen  that  the  force  of 
the  living  truth  expanded  as  the  nation  expanded!  They  bore  the 
bttrdcn  and  beat  of  the  day,  they  toiled  obscurely  and  died  unknown, 
(hat  we  might  come  into  a  glorious  heritage.  Let  us  prove  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  homage  to  their  faith  and  their  works  by  the  way  in  which 
vre  manfully  carry  toward  completion  the  work  they  so  well  began. 

Friends,  I  made  up  my  mind  coming  up  here  that  I  would  speak  to 
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[you  of  something'  that  has  taken  place  to-day  and  of  something  else 
that  has  taken  place  within  the  last  ten  days.  First  of  the  action  of 
this  nation  which  has  culminated  on  this  Tuesday,  the  twentieth  of 
May,  nineteen  hundred  and^  two,  in  starting  a  free  Republic  on  its 
course.  That  represented  four  years'  work.  There  were  blunders  and 
shortcomings  in  the  work,  of  course ;  and  there  were  men  of  little  faith 
who  could  only  see  the  blunders  and  shortcomings.  But  it  represents 
work  triumphantly  done.  And  I  think  that  we  as  citizens  of  this  Re- 
public have  a  right  to  feel  proud  that  we  kept  our  pledge  to  the  letter, 
and  that  we  have  established  a  new  international  precedent.  I  do 
not  remember  (and  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  about  it,  ladies  and 
gentlemen)  another  case  in  modern  times  where,  as  a  result  of  such 
a  war,  the  victorious  nation  has  contented  itself  with  setting  a  new 
nation  free  and  fitting  it  as  well  as  could  be  done  to  start  well  in  the 
diflficult  path  of  self-government.  Mere  anarchy  and  ruin  would  have 
fallen  upon  the  island  if  we  had  contented  ourselves  with  simple  victory 
in  the  war  and  then  had  turned  the  island  loose  to  shift  for  itself.  For 
over  three  years  the  harder  work  of  peace  has  supplemented  the  hard 
work  of  war ;  for  over  three  years  our  representatives  in  the  Island 
(representatives  largely  of  the  army,  remember — I  sometimes  hear  the 
army  attacked  ;  gentlemen,  I  have  even  heard  missionaries  attacked.  But 
it  is  well  for  us  that  when  there  comes  a  great  work  in  peace  or  in  war 
we  have  the  army  as  an  instrument  for  it),  our  representatives  in  Cuba 
have  steailily  worked  to  build  up  a  school  system,  to  see  to  sanitation,  to 
preserve  order  and  secure  the  chance  for  the  starting  of  industries ;  to 
do  everything  in  our  power  so  that  the  new  government  might  begin 
with  the  chances  in  its  favor.  And  now  as  a  nation  we  bid  it  godspeed. 
We  intend  to  see  that  it  has  all  the  aid  we  can  give  it,  and  I  trust  and 
believe  that  our  people  will,  through  their  national  legislature,  see  to 
it  very  shortly  that  Cuba  has  the  advantage  of  entering  into  peculiarly 
close  relations  with  us  in  our  economic  system. 

That  is  the  deed  that  was  consummated  to-<lay ;  now  for  the  other. 

Ten  days  or  a  fortnight  ago  an  appalling  calamity  befell  another 
portion  of  the  West  Indies;  befell  islands  not  in  any  way  under  our 
flag — islands  owning  allegiance  to  two  European  powers.  But  their 
need  was  great  and  our  people  met  that  need  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Congress  at  once  appropriated  a  large  sum  of  money  and  through 
private  gifts  great  additions  were  made  to  that  appropriation ;  and  I 
found,  as  usual,  the  army  and  navy  the  instruments  through  which 
the  work  could  be  done.  I  wanted  to  get  men  whom  I  could  call  on 
instantly  to  drop  whatever  their  work  was  and  go  down,  with  the 
certainty  that  neither  pestilence  nor  the  danger  from  volcanoes  or  any- 
thir  '  «■  would  make  them  swerve  a  half  inch — men  upon  whose 
xgrity  and  capacity  I  could  count,  as  well  as  on  their 


courage.  When  I  wanted  these  men  and  wanted  them  at  once  I  turned 
to  the  army  and  the  navy.  I  am  sure  that  we  all  feel  proud  that  ships 
bearing  the  American  flag  should  have  been  the  first  to  carry  relief 
to  those  who  had  been  stricken  down  by  so  appalling  a  disaster. 

It  seems  to  me  that  while  there  is  much  evil  against  which  we  need 
to  war  with  all  the  strength  there  is  in  us,  and  while  there  are  many 
tendencies  in  the  complex  forces  about  us  which  are  fraught  with  peril 
to  the  future  welfare  of  the  Republic  and  of  mankind,  yet  it  is  a  fine 
thing  to  sec  at  the  opening  of  this  century  such  omens  of  international 
brotherhood,  of  a  future  when  the  sense  of  duty  to  one's  neighbor  will 
extend  beyond  national  lines.  They  are  good  omens  for  the  future, 
these  actions;  that  action  which  culminated  to-day  in  establishing  the 
free  Republic  of  Cuba;  that  action  which  made  our  country  the  first 
to  reach  out  a  generous  helping  hand  to  those  upon  whom  calamity 
had  fallen,  without  regard  to  what  the  flag  was  to  which  they  paid 
allegiance. 

AT   THE   OVERFLOW   MEETING   OF   THE   CENTENARY    OF    PRES- 
BYTERIAN HOME  MISSIONS.  CENTRAL  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y,  MAY  20.   1902. 

Mr,  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  saying  a  word  to  you  this  evening, 
and  I  know  you  will  pardon  me  if  it  is  but  a  word,  for  I  did  not  antici- 
pate that  there  would  be  another  meeting  at  which  to  speak. 

Of  course,  the  very  first  thing  that  any  nation  has  to  do  is  to  keep 
in  order  the  affairs  of  its  own  household ;  to  do  that  which  is  best  for 
its  own  life.  And  as  has  been  so  well  and  truthfully  said,  Dr.  Van 
Dyke,  by  you  this  evening,  the  vital  thing  to  a  nation  is  the  spiritual, 
not  the  material.  Napoleon  said  that  in  war  the  moral  was  to  the  ma- 
terial as  ten  to  one ;  and  it  is  just  exactly  as  true  in  civil  and  social  life. 
I  do  not  mean  for  one  moment  to  undervalue  the  material.  We  must 
have  thrift,  business  energy,  business  enterprise  and  all  that  spring 
from  them,  as  the  foundation  upon  which  we  are  lo  build  the  great 
national  superstructure.  But  it  is  a  pretty  poor  building  if  you  have 
nothing  but  the  basement.  It  is  an  admirable  thing  to  have  material 
development,  great  material  riches,  if  we  do  not  misestimate  the  posi- 
tion that  that  material  well-being  should  occupy  in  the  nation.  It  is  an 
admirable  thing  to  have  wealth  if  we  use  it  aright  and  understand  its 
relative  value  compared  to  the  things  of  the  spirit  Now  that  sotmds 
like  preaching.  But  it  is  only  an  expression  of  a  political  truism  if 
you  look  at  it  in  the  right  way.  We  have  spread  during  the  last  century 
over  this  whole  continent.  One  hundred  years  ago  the  home  missionary 
work  was  begun.    Do  you  realize  that  at  that  time  any  one  who  went 
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irest  of  Uic  Mississippi  wcut  into  a  foreign  land?  He  did;  and  as  late 
"••  1846  any  one  who  went,  in  this  latitude,  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  went 
into  a  forciffn  land.  But  as  we  expanded  nationally,  so  it  was  our 
>d  fortune  that  there  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  such  expansion 
"the  cx|>«nxion  of  the  church  work,  and  of  all  that  goes  with  church 
work.  I  do  not  think  we  can  realize  the  all-importance  of  the  way  in 
which  the  vital  need  was  met  by  the  men  who  went  out  as  missionaries, 
ami  jvistors,  and  workers  in  tlic  little  raw,  struggling  communities 
whose  |K"oplc  were  laying  deep  the  foundations  of  the  great  States 
that  to-day  fill  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  stud  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  men  who  went  out  have  by  their  efforts  given  to  what  would  other- 
wise have  iKen  the  merely  material  development  of  our  people  the  spirit- 
ual lift  that  was  Wial  to  it — the  spiritual  lift  that  made  in  the  end  a  greal 
jaation  iastcnd  of  merely  a  nation  of  well-to-do  people.  We  want  well- 
lo  people,  but  if  they  arc  only  well-to-do  people,  they  have  come 
diort  of  what  we  have  a  right  to  demand.  A  giant  work  kxxns  up 
the  churches  ia  this  cocmtry.  asd  it  is  wroric  which  the  churches 
«kk  Oar  ctviltaatioii  has  progressed  in  many  ways  for  the  right ; 
•one  w«y«  k  has  gooe  wrong.  The  tmneDdms  sweep  of  oar  in- 
dtvtlopmem  bM  already  brought  as  bee  to  face  on  this 
w^)i  wuxf  a  iMohlau  whicii  fafas  puuled  for  gcnentiaBS 
Ike  Wttttt  pco^  of  the  oM  workL  With  that  growth  in  the  cam- 
plpdlj^  of  Ottr  civtiHaiKMk  of  ow  wwhiMriahwnv  has  grown  an  uacrcase 
Jte  Utt  effective  power  aSke  of  Ike  fbroes  dial  lefl  for  good  and 
the  £c««es  that  tell  for  cvL    The  forces  for  evil  as  oar  great 
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people  who  have  the  inesUmable  advantages  of  the  church-life  and  the 
home-life  should  he  made  to  remember  that  as  much  has  been  given 
them,  much  will  be  expected  of  them ;  that  they  must  lead  upright  lives 
themselves  and  be  living  forces  in  the  war  for  decency  among  their  sur- 
roundings :  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect  of  you  and  those  like  you 
that  you  shall  not  merely  speak  for  righteousness,  but  do  righteousness 
in  your  own  homes  and  in  the  world  at  large. 


ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  UNVEILING  OF  THE  SOLDIERS'  AND 

SAILORS'  MONUMENT  AT  ARLINGTON,  UNDER  THE 

AUSPICES  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE 

COLONIAL  DAMES  OF  AMERICA.  MAY  ii,  1902. 

Mrs.  President,  and  members  of  the  Society,  and  you,  my  comrades, 

and  finally,  officers  ami  men  of  the  Regular  Army,  xvhom  we  took 

as  our  models  in  the  war  four  years  ago: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  this  afternoon  to  accept  in  the  name  of 
the  nation  the  monument  put  up  by  your  society  to  the  memory  of 
those  who  fell  in  the  war  with  Spain;  a  short  war;  a  war  that  called 
for  the  exertion  of  only  the  merest  fraction  of  the  giant  strength  of 
this  nation ;  but  a  war,  the  effects  of  which  will  be  felt  through  the 
centuries  to  come,  because  of  the  changes  it  wrought.  It  is  eminently 
appropriate  that  the  nnmunient  should  be  unveiled  to-day,  the  day 
succeeding  that  on  which  the  free  republic  of  Cuba  took  its  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  world  as  a  sequel  to  what  was  done  by  those  men 
who  fell  and  by  their  comrades  in  '98. 

And  here,  where  we  meet  to  honor  the  memory  of  those  who  drew 
the  great  prize  of  death  in  battle,  a  word  in  reference  to  the  survivors : 
I  think  that  one  lesson  every  one  who  was  capable  of  learning  any- 
thing learned  from  his  experience  in  that  war  was  the  old.  old  lesson 
that  we  need  to  apply  in  peace  quite  as  much — the  lesson  tliat  the  man 
who  does  not  care  to  do  any  act  until  the  time  for  heroic  action  comes, 
does  not  do  the  heroic  act  when  the  lime  does  come.  You  all  of  you 
remember,  comrades,  some  man — it  is  barely  possible  some  of  you 
remember  being  the  man — who,  when  you  enlisted,  had  a  theory  that 
there  was  nothing  but  splendor  and  fighting  and  bloodshed  in  the  war, 
and  then  had  the  experience  of  learning  that  the  first  thing  you  had  to 
do  was  to  perform  commonplace  duties,  and  perform  them  well.  The 
work  of  any  man  in  the  campaign  depended  upon  the  resolution  and 
effective  intelligence  with  which  he  started  about  doing  each  duty  as 
it  arose;  not  waiting  until  he  could  choose  the  duty  that  he  thought 
sufficiently  spectacular  to  do,  but  doing  the  duty  that  came  to  hand. 
That  is  exactly  the  lesson  that  all  of  us  need  to  learn  in  times  of  peace. 
It  is  not  merely  a  great  thing,  but  an  indispensable  thing  that  the 
nation's  citizens  should  b«  ready  and  willing  to  die  for  it  in  time  of 
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need ;  aud  the  presence  of  no  other  quality  could  atone  for  the  lack 
qf  such  readiness  to  lay  down  life  if  the  nation  calls.  But  in  addition 
to  dying  for  the  nation  you  must  be  willing  and  anxious  to  live  for 
the  nation,  or  the  nation  will  be  badly  off.  If  you  want  to  do  your 
duty  only  when  the  time  comes  for  you  to  die,  the  nation  will  be 
deprived  of  valuable  services  during  your  lives. 

I  never  see  a  gathering  of  this  kind  ;  I  never  see  a  gathering  under 
the  auspices  of  any  of  the  societies  which  are  organized  to  commem- 
orate the  valor  and  patriotism  of  the  founders  of  this  nation ;  I  never 
see  a  gathering  composed  of  the  men  who  fought  in  the  great  Civil 
War  or  in  any  of  the  lesser  contests  in  which  this  country  has  been 
engaged,  viithout  feeling  the  anxiety  to  make  such  a  gathering  feel, 
each  in  his  or  her  heart,  the  all-importance  of  doing  the  ordinary, 
humdnim,  commonplace  duties  of  each  day  as  those  duties  arise.  A 
large  part  of  the  success  on  the  day  of  battle  is  always  due  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  individual  performance  of  duty  during  the  long  months 
that  have  preceded  the  day  of  battle.  The  way  in  which  a  nation  arises 
to  a  great  crisis  is  largely  conditioned  upon  the  way  in  which  its  citizens 
have  habituated  themselves  to  act  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  national 
life.  You  can  not  expect  that  much  will  be  done  in  the  supreme  hour 
of  peril  by  soldiers  who  have  not  fitted  themselves  to  meet  the  need 
when  the  need  comes,  and  you  can  not  expect  the  highest  type  of  citi- 
zenship in  the  periods  when  it  is  needed  if  that  citizenship  has  not  been 
trained  by  the  faithful  performance  of  ordinary  duty.  What  we  need 
most  in  this  Republic  is  not  special  genius,  not  unusual  brilliancy,  but 
the  honest  and  upright  adherence  on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  the  citizens 
and  of  their  representatives  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  private  and 
public  morality — which  are  now  what  they  have  been  during  recorded 
history.  We  shall  succeed  or  fail  in  making  this  Republic  what  it 
should  be  made — I  will  go  a  little  further  than  that — what  it  shall  and 
must  be  made,  accordingly  as  we  do  or  do  not  seriously  and  resolutely 
set  ourselves  to  do  the  tasks  of  citizenship — and  good  citizenship  con- 
sists in  doing  the  many  small  duties,  private  and  public,  which  in  the 
aggregate  make  it  up. 


AT  A  LUNCHEON  GIVEN  ON  BOARD  THE  FRENCH  BATTLESHIP 

GAULOIS,  AT  ANNAPOLIS,  MD.,  IN  HONOR  OF 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT.  MAY  23.  1902. 

Air.  Ambassador: 

We  appreciate  what  France  has  done  in  sending  to  our  shores 
on  this  occasion  such  a  magnificent  warship,  and  we  appreciate  the 
choice  of  those  who  were  sent  here;  and.  Mr.  Cambon,  we  thank 
vAii  for  your  happy  good  judgment  in  selecting  such  an  illustrious 
riander  of  the  army  and  navy  to  send  to  us  on  the  auspicious 
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occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the  Rochambeau  statue.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  ago  the  valor  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
France  exerted,  according  to  the  judgment  of  historians,  the  deter- 
mining influence  in  making  this  country  free  and  independent. 
Mr.  Ambassador,  I  thank  you  personally  for  the  courtesy  which  has 
been  extended  to  me.  It  has  been  a  source  of  valued  information  to 
be  permitted  to  see  and  inspect  this  splendid  French  vessel,  and  I  have 
been  duly  impressed  by  its  superior  mechanism  and  by  the  superior 
physique  and  discipline  of  your  men.  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the 
American  navy  when  I  say  it  has  been  a  source  of  pleasure  that  such 
a  splendid  specimen  of  French  naval  architecture  as  the  Gaulois  has 
visited  our  shores  on  such  a  fricn<lly  mission,  and  in  its  name  I  thank 
you.  Let  me,  on  behalf  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
with  the  certain  conviction  that  I  have  expressed  their  sentiments, 
drink  to  the  health  of  President  Loubet  and  to  the  continued  pros- 
perity of  the  mighty  nation  of  which  he  is  President. 


AT  THE  UNVEILING  OF  THE  ROCII.XMBF.AU  STATUE.  AT  WASH- 
INGTON. D.  C.  MAY  24,  1902. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  and  you,  the  Representatives  of  the  Mighty  Republic 

of  France: 

I  extend  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the 
warmest  and  most  cordial  greeting.  We  appreciate  to  the  full  all  thai 
is  implied  in  lliis  embassy,  comiMDsed  of  such  men  as  those  who  have 
been  sent  over  here  by  President  Loubet,  to  commemorate  the  unveiling 
of  the  statue  of  tlie  great  marshal,  who  with  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
of  France,  struck  the  decisive  blow  in  the  war  which  started  this  country 
on  the  path  of  independence  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  I  am 
sure  that  I  give  utterance  to  the  sentiments  of  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  of  every  American  to  whom  the  honor  and  glory  of 
our  Republic  in  the  past,  as  in  the  present,  are  dear,  when  I  say  thai 
we  prize  this  fresh  proof  of  the  friendship  of  the  French  people,  not 
only  because  it  is  necessarily  pleasing  to  us  to  have  the  friendship  of  a 
nation  so  mighty  in  war,  and  so  mighty  in  peace,  as  France  has  ever 
shown  herself  to  be,  but  because  it  is  peculiarly  pleasant  to  feel  that, 
after  a  century  and  a  quarter  of  independent  existence  as  a  nation,  the 
French  ffepublic  should  feel  that  in  that  century  and  a  quarter  we 
have  justified  the  sacrifice  France  made  in  our  behalf. 

I  am  sure,  my  fellow  citizens,  that  you  welcome  the  chance  which 
brings  it  about  that  this  embassy  of  the  French  people  should  come 
to  our  shores  at  the  very  time  when  we,  in  our  turn,  have  done  our 
part  in  starting  on  the  path  of  independence  a  sister  republic — the 
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Mr.  Ambassador,  the  American  people,  peculiarly  because  they  are 
the  American  people  and  because  the  history  of  the  United  States  has 
been  so  interwoven  with  what  France  has  done  for  us,  also  because 
they  are  part  of  the  whole  world,  which  acknowledged,  and  must  ever 
acknowledge,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  the  headship  of  France  along  so 
many  lines  in  the  march  of  progress  and  civilization — the  American 
people,  through  me,  extend  their  thanks  to  you,  and  in  their  name  I 
beg  to  express  my  acknowledgments  to  the  embassy  that  has  come 
here,  and  to  President  Loubet,  and  all  of  the  French  nation,  both  for 
the  deed,  and  for  the  magnanimous  spirit  that  lay  behind  the  doing 
of  the  deed,  and  I  thank  you. 


AT  ARLINGTON,  MEMORIAL   DAY.   MAY  30,   1902. 

Mr.   Commander,  comrades,   and  you,  the   men  and   women    of  I  he 

United  States  who  owe  your  being  here  to  zvhat  was  done  by  the 

men  of  the  great  Civil  War: 

1  greet  you,  and  thank  you  for  the  honor  done  me  in  asking  me  to 
be  present  this  day.  It  is  a  good  custom  for  our  country  to  have  cer- 
tain solemn  holidays  in  commemoration  of  our  greatest  men  and  of 
the  greatest  crises  in  our  history.  There  should  be  but  few  such  holi- 
days. To  increase  their  number  is  to  cheapen  them.  Washington 
and  Lincoln — the  man  who  did  most  to  found  the  L^nion,  and  the  man 
who  did  most  to  preserve  it — stand  head  and  shoulders  above  all  our 
other  public  men,  and  have  by  common  consent  won  the  right  to  tliis 
preeminence.  Among  the  holidays  Avhich  commemorate  the  turning 
points  in  American  history,  Thanksgiving  has  a  significance  peculiarly 
its  own.  On  July  4  we  celebrate  the  birth  of  the- nation;  on  this  day. 
the  30th  of  May,  we  call  to  mind  the  deaths  of  those  who  died  that 
the  nation  might  live,  who  wagered  all  that  life  holds  dear  for  the 
great  prize  of  death  in  battle,  who  poured  out  their  blood  like  water 
in  order  that  the  mighty  national  structure  raised  by  the  far-seeing 
genius  of  Washington,  Franklin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  and  the  other 
great  leaders  of  the  Revolution,  great  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
should  not  crumble  into  meaningless  ruins. 

You  whom  I  address  to-day  and  your  comrades  who  wore  the  blue 
beside  you  in  the  perilous  years  during  which  strong,  sad,  patient 
Lincoln  bore  the  crushing  load  of  national  leadership,  performed  the 
one  feat  the  failure  to  perform  which  would  have  meant  destruction 
to  everj'thing  which  makes  the  name  America  a  symbol  of  hope  among 
I  the  nations  of  mankind.  You  did  the  greatest  and  most  necessary  task 
which  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  men  on  this  Western  Hemis- 
Nearly  three  centuries  have  passed  since  the  waters  of  our 
re  first  furrowed  by  the  keels  of  those  whose  children's  children 
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were  to  inherit  this  fair  land.  Over  a  century  and  a  half  of  colonial 
growth  followed  the  settlement ;  and  now  for  over  a  century  and  a 
quarter  we  have  been  a  nation. 

During  our  four  generations  of  national  life  we  have  had  to  do 
many  tasks,  and  some  of  them  of  far-reaching  importance;  but  the 
only  really  vital  task  was  the  one  you  did,  the  task  of  saving  the  Union. 
There  were  other  crises  in  which  to  have  gone  wrong  would  have 
meant  disaster;  but  this  was  the  one  crisis  in  which  to  have  gone 
wrong  would  have  meant  not  merely  disaster  but  annihilation.  For 
failure  at  any  other  point  atonement  could  have  been  made ;  but  had 
you  failed  in  the  iron  days  the  loss  would  have  been  irreparable,  the 
defeat  irretrievable.  Upon  your  success  depended  all  the  future  of 
the  people  on  this  continent,  and  much  of  the  future  of  mankind  as 
a  whole. 

You  left  us  a  reunited  country.  You  left  .us  the  right  of  brother- 
hood with  the  men  in  gray,  who  with  such  courage,  and  such  devotion 
for  what  they  deemed  the  right,  fought  against  you.  But  you  left  us 
much  more  even  than  your  achievement,  for  you  left  us  the  memory 
of  how  it  was  achieved.  You,  who  made  good  by  your  valor  and 
patriotism  the  statesmanship  of  Lincoln  and  the  soldiership  6f  Grant, 
have  set  as  the  standards  for  our  efforts  in  the  future  both  the  way  you 
did  your  work  in  war  and  the  way  in  which,  when  the  war  was  over, 
you  turned  again  to  the  work  of  peace.  In  war  and  in  peace  alike 
your  example  will  stand  as  the  wisest  of  lessons  to  us  and  our  children 
and  our  children's  children. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  led  by  men 
who  served  among  you  in  the  great  war,  is  carrying  to  completion  a 
small  but  peculiarly  trying  and  difficult  war  in  which  is  involved  not 
only  the  honor  of  the  flag  but  the  triumph  of  civilization  over  forces 
which  stand  for  the  black  chaos  of  savagery  and  barbarism.  The  task 
has  not  been  as  difficult  or  as  important  as  yours,  but,  oh,  my  comrades, 
the  men  in  the  uniform  of  the  United  States,  who  have  for  the  last 
three  years  patiently  and  uncomplainingly  championed  the  American 
cause  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  are  your  younger  brothers,  your  sons. 
They  have  shown  themselves  not  unworthy  of  you,  and  they  are  en- 
titled to  the  support  of  all  men  who  are  proud  of  what  you  did. 

These  younger  comrades  of  yours  have  fought  under  terrible  diffi- 
culties and  have  received  terrible  provocation  from  a  very  cruel  and 
very  treacherous  enemy.  Under  the  strain  of  these  provocations  I 
deeply  deplore  to  say  that  some  among  them  have  so  far  forgotten 
themselves  as  to  counsel  and  commit,  in  retaliation,  acts  of  cruelty. 
The  fact  that  for  every  guilty  act  committed  by  one  of  our  troops  a 
hundred  acts  of  far  greater  atrocity  have  been  committed  by  the  hostile 
natives  upon  our  troops,  or  upon  the  peaceable  and  law-abiding  natives 
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friendly  to  us,  can  not  be  held  to  excuse  any  wrongdoers  on 
our  side.  Determined  and  unswerving  effort  must  be  made,  and  has 
been  and  is  being  made,  to  find  out  c-'ery  instance  of  barbarity  on  the 
part  of  our  troops,  to  punish  those  guil'.y  of  it,  and  to  talce,  if  possible, 
even  stronger  measures  than  have  already  been  taken  to  minimize  or 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  all  such  acts  in  the  future. 

Is  it  only  in  the  army  in  the  Philippines  that  Americans  sometimes 
commit  deeds  that  cause  all  other  Americans  to  regret?  No!  From 
time  to  time  there  occur  in  our  country,  to  the  deep  and  lasting  shame 
of  our  people,  lynchings  carried  on  under  circumstances  of  inhuman 
cruelty  and  barbarity — cruelty  infinitely  worse  than  any  that  has  ever 
been  committed  by  our  troops  in  the  Philippines ;  worse  to  the  victims. 
and  far  more  brutalizing  to  those  guilty  of  it.  The  men  who  fail  to 
condemn  these  lynchings,  and  yet  clamor  about  what  has  been  done  in 
the  Philippines,  are  indeed  g^iilty  of  neglecting  the  beam  in  their  own 
eye  while  taunting  their  brother  about  the  mote  in  his.  Understand 
me.  These  lynchings  afford  us  no  excuse  for  failure  to  stop  cruelty 
in  the  Philippines.  But  keep  in  mind  that  these  cruelties  in  the  Philip- 
pines have  been  wholly  exceptional,  and  have  been  shamelessly  exag- 
gerated. We  deeply  and  bitterly  regret  that  they  should  have  been 
committed,  no  matter  how  rarely,  no  matter  under  what  provocation, 
by  American  troops.  But  they  afford  far  less  ground  for  a  general 
condemnation  of  our  army  than  these  lynchings  afford  for  the  con- 
ilemnation  of  the  communities  in  which  they  occur.  In  each  case  it  is 
well  to  condemn  the  deed,  and  it  is  well  also  to  refrain  from  including 
both  guilty  and  innocent  in  the  same  sweeping  condemnation. 

In  cver>-  community  there  are  people  who  commit  acts  of  well-nigh 
inconcrtx'able  horror  and  baseness.  If  we  fix  our  eyes  only  upon  these 
individuab  and  tipon  their  acts,  and  if  we  forget  the  far  more  numerous 
citizens  of  upright  and  honest  life  and  blind  ourselves  to  their  countless 
deeds  of  wisdom  and  justice  and  philanthropy,  it  is  easy  enough  to 
coodcmn  the  conununit^-.  There  is  not  a  city  in  this  land  which  wre 
could  not  thtts  condemn  if  we  fixed  our  eyes  solely  upon  its  police 
record  and  refused  to  look  at  what  it  had  accomplished  for  decenor 
and  justice  and  charity.  Yet  this  is  e.xaaly  the  attitude  which  has  been 
taken  by  too  mamy  men  with  reference  to  our  army  in  the  Philippines : 
and  it  is  an  attitude  imquitCMis  in  its  absurdity  and  its  injustice. 

The  rules  of  warfore  whidi  have  been  pronmlgated  by  the  \W 
Department  and  accepted  as  the  basis  of  coadnct  bgr  osr  troops  in  the 
lield  are  the  rules  laid  down  by  Abraham  Uaooln  when  yoo.  my 
hearers,  were  figfatiBg  for  the  Unioa.    These  raka  profvide.  of  course. 
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necessarr  in  war.     The  mQ«t  deftractive  of  aH 


ibnns  of  cmdty  would  be  to  show  weakness  where  sternness  is  de- 
nawied  by  iroo  need.    But  all  cruchy  is  forbidden,  and  all  harshness 
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beyond  what  is  called  for  by  need.  Our  enemies  in  the  Philippines 
have  not  merely  violated  every  rule  of  war,  but  have  made  of  these 
violations  their  only  method  of  carrying  on  the  war.  Think  over  that ! 
It  is  not  a  rhetorical  statement — it  is  a  bald  statement  of  contemporary 
history.  They  have  been  aole  to  prolong  the  war  at  all  only  by  recourse 
to  acts  each  one  of  which  put  them  beyond  the  pale  of  civilized  war- 
fare. We  would  have  been  justified  by  Abraham  Lincoln's  rules  of 
war  in  infinitely  greater  severity  than  has  been  shown. 

The  fact  really  is  that  our  warfare  in  the  Philippines  has  been 
carried  on  with  singular  humanity.  For  every  act  of  cruelty  by  our 
men  there  have  been  innumerable  acts  of  forbearance,  magnanimity, 
and  generous  kindness.  These  are  the  qualities  which  have  charac- 
terized the  war  as  a  whole.  The  cruelties  on  our  part  have  been  wholly 
exceptional. 

The  guilty  are  to  be  punished ;  but  in  punishing  them,  let  those  who 
sit  at  ease  at  home,  who  walk  delicately  and  live  in  the  soft  places  of 
the  earth,  remember  also  to  do  them  common  justice.  Let  not  the 
effortless  and  the  untempted  rail  overmuch  at  strong  men  who  with 
blood  and  sweat  face  years  of  toil  and  days  of  agony,  and  at  need  lay 
<lown  their  lives  in  remote  tropic  jungles  to  bring  the  light  of  civiliza- 
tion into  the  world's  dark  places.  Tlie  warfare  that  has  extended  the 
Iwundaries  of  civilization  at  the  expense  of  barbarism  and  savagery 
has  been  for  centuries  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  progfress 
of  humanity.  Yet  from  its  very  nature  it  has  always  and  everywhere 
been  liable  to  dark  abuses. 

It  behoves  us  to  keep  a  vigilant  watcli  to  prevent  these  abuses  and 
to  punish  those  who  commit  them;  but  if  bccavisc  of  them  we  flinch 
from  finishing  the  task  on  which  we  have  entered,  we  show  ourselves 
cravens  and  weaklings,  unworthy  of  the  sires  from  whose  loins  we 
sprang.  Oh,  my  comrades,  how  the  men  of  the  present  tend  to  forget 
not  merely  what  was  done  but  what  was  spoken  in  the  past !  There 
were  abuses  and  to  spare  in  the  Civil  War;  and  slender  enough,  too, 
by  each  side  against  the  other.  Your  false  friends  then  called  Grant 
a  "butcher"  and  spoke  of  you  who  are  listening  to  me  as  mercenaries, 
as  "Lincoln's  hirelings."  Your  open  foes — as  in  the  resolution  passerl 
by  the  Confederate  Congress  in  October,  1862 — accused  you.  at  great 
length,  and  with  much  particularity,  of  "contemptuous  disregard  of 
the  usages  of  civilized  war;"  of  subjecting  women  and  children  to 
"banishment,  imprisonment,  and  death;"  of  "murder,"  of  "rapine,"  of 
"outrages  on  women,"  of  "lawless  cruelty,"  of  "perpetrating  atrocities 
which  would  be  disgraceful  in  savages ;"  and  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
singled  out  foe  especial  attack  because  of  his  "spirit  of  barbarous 
ferocity."  Verily,  these  men  who  thus  foully  slandered  you  have  their 
heirs  to-day  in  those  who  traduce  our  armies  in  the  Philippines,  who 


lal  deeds  of  wrong  so  keenly  that  a 
become  blind  to  the  great  work  of  peace  and  freedom  that  has  already 
been  accomplished. 

b  Peace  and  freedom — are  there  two  better  objects  for  which  a  soldier 
•can  fight  ?  Well,  these  are  precisely  the  objects  for  which  our  soldiers 
arc  fighting  in  the  Philippines.  Wlien  there  is  talk  of  the  cruelties 
committed  in  the  Philippines,  remember  always  that  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  these  cruelties  have  been  committed  by  the  insurgents 
against  their  own  people — as  well  as  against  our  soldiers — and  that 
not  only  the  surest  but  the  only  effectual  way  of  stopping  them  is  by 
the  progress  of  the  American  arms.  The  victories  of  the  American 
Army  have  been  the  really  effective  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  cruelty 
in  the  Philippines.  Wherever  these  victories  have  been  complete — 
and  such  is  now  the  case  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  islands — 
all  cruelties  have  ceased,  and  the  native  is  secure  in  his  life,  his  liberty, 
and  his  pursuit  of  happiness.  Where  the  insurrection  still  smoulders 
there  is  always  a  chance  for  cruelty  to  show  itself. 

Our  soldiers  conquer :  and  what  is  the  object  for  which  they  conquer  ? 
To  establish  a  militarj'  government?  No.  The  laws  we  are  now 
endeavoring  to  enact  for  the  government  of  the  Philippines  are  to 
increase  the  power  and  domain  of  the  civil  at  tlie  expense  of  the  mili- 
tarj'  authorities,  and  to  render  even  more  diifiailt  than  in  the  past  the 
chance  of  oppression.  The  military  power  is  used  to  secure  peace,  in 
order  that  it  may  itself  be  supplanted  by  the  civil  power.  The  progress 
of  the  American  arms  means  the  abolition  of  cruelty*,  the  bringing  of 
peace,  and  the  rule  of  law  and  order  under  tlie  civil  government.  Other 
nations  have  conquered  to  create  irresponsible  railitar)-  rule.  We  con- 
quer to  bring  just  and  responsible  civil  goverrunent  to  the  conquered. 
But  our  armies  do  more  tlian  bring  peace,  do  more  than  bring  order. 
They  bring  freedom.  Remember  always  that  the  independence  of  a 
tribe  or  a  community  may,  and  often  does,  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  freedom  of  the  individual  in  that  tribe  or  community. 
There  are  now  in  Asia  and  Africa  scores  of  despotic  monarchies,  each 
of  which  is  independent,  and  in  no  one  of  whidi  is  there  the  slightest 
vestige  of  freedom  for  the  indi\'idual  man.  Scant  indeed  is  the  gain 
to  mankind  from  the  "independence"  of  a  blood-stained  tyrant  who 
rules  over  abject  and  brutaliied  slaves.  But  great  is  the  gain  to  ha-, 
manity  which  follows  the  steady  though  slow  introduction  of  the 
orderly  liberty,  the  law-abiding  freedom  of  the  individual,  which  is 
the  only  sure  foundation  upon  which  national  independence  can  be 
built  NMierever  in  the  Philippines  the  insurrection  has  been  definitely 
and  finally  pot  down,  there  the  individual  Filipino  already  enjoys  such 
freedom,  such  personal  liberty  oncier  our  role,  as  he  could  never  ev«a» 
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lave  dreamed  of  under  the  rule  of  an  "independent"  Aguinaldian 
oligarchy. 

The  slowly-learned  and  difficult  art  of  self-government,  an  art  which 
our  people  have  taught  themselves  by  the  labor  of  a  thousand  years,* 
can  not  be  grasped  in  a  day  by  a  people  only  just  emerging  from  con- 
ditions of  life  which  our  ancestors  left  beliind  them  in  the  dim  years 
before  history  dawned.  VVe  believe  that  we  can  rapidly  teach  the 
people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  not  only  how  to  enjoy  but  how  to 
make  good  use  of  their  freedom ;  and  with  their  growing  knowledge 
their  growth  in  self-government  shall  keep  steady  pace.  When  they 
have  thus  shown  their  capacity  for  real  freedom  by  their  power  of 
self-government,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  it  be  possible  to  decide 
whether  they  are  to  exist  independently  of  us  or  be  knit  to  us  by  ties 
of  common  friendship  and  interest.  When  that  day  will  come  it  is  not 
in  human  wisdom  now  to  foretell.  All  that  we  can  say  with  certainty 
is  that  it  would  be  put  back  an  immeasurable  distance  if  we  should 
yield  to  the  counsels  of  unmanly  weakness  and  turn  loose  the  islands, 
to  see  our  victorious  foes  butcher  with  revolting  cruelty  our  betrayed 
friends,  and  shed  the  blood  of  the  most  humane,  the  most  enlightened, 
the  most  peaceful,  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  their  own  nurnber — for 
these  are  the  classes  who  have  already  learned  to  welcome  our  rule. 

Nor,  while  fully  acknowledging  our  duties  to  others,  need  we  wholly 
forget  our  duty  to  ourselves.  The  Pacific  seaboard  is  as  much  to  us 
as  the  Atlantic ;  as  we  grow  in  power  and  prosperity  so  our  interests 
will  grow  in  that  furthest  west  which  is  the  immemorial  east.  The 
shadow  of  our  destiny  has  already  reached  to  the  shores  of  .\sia.  The 
might  of  our  people  already  looms  large  against  the  world-horizon ; 
and  it  will  loom  ever  larger  as  the  years  go  by.  No  statesman  has  a 
right  to  neglect  the  interests  of  our  people  in  the  Pacific :  interests 
which  are  important  to  all  our  people,  but  of  most  importance  to  those 
of  our  people  who  have  built  populous  and  thriving  States  to  the  west 
of  the  great  watershed  of  this  continent. 

This  should  DO  more  be  a  party  question  than  the  war  for  the  Union 
should  have  been  a  party  question.  At  this  moment  the  man  in  highest 
office  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  the  Vice-fk)v<?rnor,  General  Luke 
Wright,  of  Tennessee,  who  gallantly  wore  the  gray  in  the  Civil  War 
and  who  is  now  working  hand  in  hand  with  the  head  of  our  army  in 

'Gorernment  ii  inborn  rather  ihtn  Kquired  or  learned — it  is  in  inilinct  rather  (ban  an 
art.  Govemtnent  in  its  sort  i*  the  expression  of  a  people  as  tbe  flower  is  the  expression  of 
the  plant.  Also  there's  nothing  in  a  name.  There  be  governments  caUcd  munarcbies,  which 
are  in  fact  republics,  and  covcronients  called  republics,  which  arc  nothing  u!  the  kind. 
Mexico,  called  a  republic,  is  in  fact  a  dictatorship,  England,  Nurway,  called  monarchies,  are 
practically  republics.  There  is  but  one  strip  of  humanity  from  the  membership  of  which 
republic*  may  be  successfully  constructed — the  Scandinavian,  the  Dane,  the  Saxon,  the  Norse 
•trip.  In  selecting  the  raw  material  for  a  republic,  stick  to  tbe  blue-eyed  and  gray-ejred 
people.     The  bladc-tyed  tribe*  will  fail  you.— A.  U.  h. 
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the  Philippines,  Adna  Chaffee,  who  in  the  Civil  War  gallantly  wore 
the  blue.  Those  two,  and  the  men  under  them,  from  the  North  and 
from  the  South,  in  civil  life  and  in  military  life,  as  teachers,  as  ad- 
ministrators, as  soldiers,  are  laboring-  mightily  for  us  who  live  at  home. 
Here  and  there  black  sheep  are  to  be  found  among  them ;  but  taken 
as  a  whole  they  represent  as  high  a  standard  of  public  service  as  this 
country  has  ever  seen.  They  are  doing  a  great  work  for  civilization, 
a  great  work  for  the  honor  and  the  interest  of  this  nation,  and  above 
all  for  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  All 
honor  to  them :  and  shame,  thrice  shame,  to  u&  if  we  fail  to  uphold 
their  hands! 


AT    THE    OPENING    SESSION    OF    THE    MILITARY     SURGEONS' 
ASSOCIATION,  WASHINGTON.  D.  C,  JUNE  5.  iQoa. 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  bid  welcome  to  the  members 
of  this  Association  and  their  friends  to-day.  The  men  of  your  Asso- 
ciation combine  two  professions,  each  of  which  is  rightfully  held  in 
high  honor  by  all  capable  of  appreciating  the  real  work  of  men — the 
profession  of  the  soldier  and  the  profession  of  the  doctor.  Conditions 
in  modern  civilization  tend  more  and  more  to  make  the  average  life  of 
the  community  one  of  great  ease,  compared  to  what  has  been  the  case 
in  the  past.  Together  with  what  advantages  have  come  from  this 
softening  of  life  and  rendering  it  more  easy  there  are  certain  attendant 
disadvantages.  It  is  a  verj'  necessary  thing  that  there  should  be  some 
professions,  some  trades,  where  the  same  demands  are  made  now  as 
ever  in  the  past  upon  the  heroic  qualities.  Those  demands  are  made 
alike  upon  the  soldier  and  upon  the  doctor ;  and  more  upon  those  who 
are  both  soldiers  and  doctors,  upon  the  men  who  have  continually  to 
face  all  the  responsibility,  all  the  risk,  faced  by  their  brothers  in  the 
civilian  branch  of  the  profession,  and  who  also,  in  time  of  war,  must 
face  much  the  same  risks,  often  exactly  the  same  risks,  that  are  faced 
by  their  brothers  in  arms  whose  trade  is  to  kill  and  not  to  cure!  It 
has  been  my  good  iortune,  gentlemen,  to  see  some  of  your  body  at 
work  in  the  field,  to  see  them  carrying  the  wounded  and  the  dying 
from  the  firing-line,  themselves  as  much  exposed  to  danger  as  those 
they  were  rescuing,  and  to  see  them  working  day  and  night  in  the 
field  hospital  afterward  when  even  the  intensity  of  the  strain  could 
hardly  keep  them  awake,  so  fagged  out  were  they  by  having  each  to 
do  tlie  work  of  ten. 

I  welcome  you  here,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  seeing 
you,  and  I  wish  to  say  a  word  of  congratulation  to  you  upon  this 
Association.    In  all  cur  modem  life  we  have  found  it  absolutely  in- 
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dispensable  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  individual  by  the  work  of 
the  individuals  gathered  into  an  association.  Without  this  work  of 
the  association  you  can  not  give  the  highest  expression  to  individual 
endeavor,  and  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  if  the  military  members 
of  the  surgical  and  medical  profession  did  not  take  every  advantage  of 
their'  opportunities  in  the  same  way  that  is  taken  by  the  members  of 
bhe  medical  and  the  surgical  professions  who  are  not  in  the  army  or 
the  navy  or  the  marine  hospital  service — who  are  in  civilian  life  out- 
side. I  am  glad  to  see  you  gathered  in  this  association.  Just  one 
word  of  warning:  Pay  all  possible  heed  to  the  scientific  side  of  your 
work ;  perfect  yourselves  as  scientific  men  able  to  work  with  the  best 
and  most  delicate  apparatus ;  and  never  for  one  moment  forget — espe- 
cially the  higher  officers  among  you — that  in  time  of  need  you  will  have 
to  do  your  work  with  the  scantiest  possible  apparatus!  and  that  then 
your  usefulness  will  be  conditioned  not  upon  the  adequacy  of  the  com- 
plaint that  you  did  not  have  apparatus  enough,  but  upon  what  you  have 
done  with  the  insufficient  apparatus  you  had.  Remember  that  and  re- 
member also — and  this  especially  applies  to  the  higher  officers — that  you 
must  supplement  in  your  calling  the  work  of  the  surgeon  with  the  work 
of  the  administrator.  You  must  be  doctors  and  military  men  and  able 
administrators. 

AT  THE  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

WEST  POINT.  JUNE  ii.  1902. 

Colonel  Mills,  graduates  of  West  Point,  and  you,  the  men  and  women 
who  are  draxtm  to  them  by  ties  of  kinship,  or  by  the  simple  fact  that 
you  are  Americans,  and  therefore  of  necessity  draivn  to  them: 
I  am  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  saying  a  word  to  you  to-day.    There 
is  little  need  for  me  to  say  how  well  your  performance  has  squared  with 
the  prophetic  promise  made  on  your  behalf  by  the  greatest  of  Amer- 
icans, Washington.     This  institution  has  completed  its  first  hundred 
years  of  life.     During  that  century  no  other  educational  institution  in 
the  land  has  contributed  as  many  names  as  West  Point  to  the  honor  roll 
of  the  nation's  greatest  citizens. 

Colonel  Mills,  I  claitn  to  be  a  historian,  and  I  speak  simply  in  the 
spirit  of  one.  simply  as  a  reciter  of  facts,  when  I  say  what  I  have  said. 
And  more  than  that ;  not  merely  has  West  Point  contributed  a  greater 
number  of  the  men  who  stand  highest  on  the  nation's  honor  roll,  but 
I  think  beyond  question  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  average  graduate 
of  West  Point,  during  this  hundred  years,  has  given  a  greater  sum  of 
service  to  the  country  through  his  life  than  has  the  average  graduate  of 
any  other  institutioD  in  this  broad  land.     Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  not 
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surprising.  It  is  what  we  had  a  right  to  expect  from  this  Military 
University,  founded  by  the  nation.  It  is  what  we  had  a  r^ht  to  expect, 
but  I  am  glad  that  the  expectation  has  been  made  good.  And  of  all 
the  institutions  in  this  country,  none  is  more  absolutely  American,  none, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  more  absolutely  democratic  than  this. 

Here  we  care  nothing  for  the  boy's  birthplace,  nor  his  creed,  nor  his 
social  standing;  here  we  care  nothing  save  for  his  worth  as  he  is  able 
ID  show  it.  Here  you  represent  with  almost  mathematical  exactness 
all  the  country  geographically.  You  are  drawn  from  every  walk  of 
life  by  a  method  of  choice  made  to  ensure,  and  which  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  does  ensure,  that  heed  shall  be  paid  to  nothing  save  the 
boy's  aptitude  for  the  profession  into  which  he  seeks  entrance.  Here 
you  come  together  as  representatives  of  .\merica  in  a  higher  and  mere 
peculiar  sense  than  can  possibly  be  true  of  any  other  institution  in  the 
luid.  save  your  sister  college  that  makes  similar  preparaticm  for  the 
service  of  the  country  on  the  seas. 

This  morning  I  have  shaken  hands  with  many  of  you;  and  I  have 
met  the  men  who  stand  as  representatives  of  every  great  struggle,  every 
great  forward  movement  this  nation  has  made  for  the  last  fifty-five  or 
sixty  years.  There  are  some  still  left  who  took  part  in  the  Mexican 
War,  a  straggle  which  added  to  this  .country  a  territory  vaster  than  has 
dangcd  hands  in  Europe  as  the  result  of  all  the  wars  of  the  last  two 
centniies.  I  n*eet.  when  I  see  any  of  the  older  men  among  yoo,  men 
who  took  part  in  the  great  Gii-il  War,  when  this  nation  was  tried  as  in 
a  funiace;  the  men  who  were  called  ttpon  to  do  the  one  deed  which 
had  to  be  done  under  penalty  of  making  the  nKmor>-  of  Washii^on 
himsdf  of  little  aocoont.  because  if  >xni  had  failed,  then  fathne  would 
abo  have  been  written  across  the  record  of  his  work.  Finally  I  see 
die  inoonger  men  as  wdl  as  the  older  ones,  the  men  whom  I  mj-self 
have  seen  taking  part  in  a  Utile  war — a  war  that  was  the  merest  sldr- 
oiidi  OQaqinrcd  with  the  straggle  in  which  yon  fought  from  '61  to  ^6^ 
aoBd  yrt  a  war  that  has  had  most  far-reaching  effects;  not  merely  upon 
the  destiny  of  this  nation,  bat.  thcfefdre,  upon  the  destiny  of  the  world 
— dke  war  with  Spain. 

It  was  nrr  good  fortone  to  see  in  the  campaign  in  Cofan  how  dK 
graduates  of  West  Point  handled  thcmse)res;  to  see  and  to  endeavor 
ao  profit  by  dxir  example.  It  is  a  pecnKu*  pkuftre  to  oone  here  to-day. 
because  I  was  at  diat  time  intimttly  aMoeiated  wiA  oany  of  these! 
wbo  are  here.  Oi  the  day  before  the  San  Juan  fight. 
*  op  into  pos^aoB.  the  officers  with  whom  I  was, 

I  the  baggage  and  food,  and  I.  for  supper  that  n^fat, 
had  wbat  Oolonel  MBb  gare  me  .\od  the  next  nKnu^  fViciii  ]yQh 
was  with  aanther  West  BcnNcr.  gaUut  Ship{v  of  North  C^xtilina. 
The  ncsct  tBOcnuBC  we  breakta^ed  to^cdter,    1  raMiahcr  wvll 
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ulating  myself  that  my  regiment,  a  raw  volunteer  regiment,  could  have, 
to  set  it  an  example,  men  like  Mills  and  Shipp,  whose  very  presence 
made  the  men  cool,  made  them  feel  collected  and  at  ease.  Mills  and 
Shipp  went  with  our  regiment  into  action.  Shortly  after  it  began  Shipp 
was  killed  and  Colonel  Mills  received  a  wound  from  which  no  one  of  us 
at  the  time  dreamed  that  he  would  recover.  I  had  at  that  time  in  my 
regiment,  as  acting  second  lieutenant,  a  cadet  from  West  Point.  He 
was  having  his  holiday :  he  took  his  holiday  coming  down  with  us,  and 
just  before  the  assault  he  was  shot,  the  bullet  going.  I  think,  into  the 
stomach,  and  coming  out  the  other  side.  He  fell,  and  as  we  came  up 
I  leaned  over  him,  and  he  said,  "All  right,  Colonel,  I  am  going  to  get 
well."  I  did  not  think  he  was,  but  I  said,  "All  right,  I  am  sure  you  will," 
and  he  did ;  he  is  all  right  now.  There  was  never  a  moment  during  that 
time,  by  day  or  by  night,  that  I  was  not  an  eyewitness  to  some  per- 
formance of  duty,  some  bit  of  duty  well  done,  by  a  West  Pointer,  and 
I  never  saw  a  West  Pointer  failing  in  his  duty.  I  want  to  be  perfectly 
frank,  gentlemen ;  I  heard  of  two  or  three  instances ;  you  can  not  get 
in  any  body  of  men  absolute  uniformity  of  good  conduct;  but  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  I  never  was  an  eyewitness  to  such  misconduct.  It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  see  what  is  the  rule,  with  only  the  rarest 
exception,  the  rule  of  duty  done  in  a  way  that  makes  a  man  proud  to 
be  an  American,  and  the  fellow-citizen  of  such  Americans. 

Your  duty  here  at  West  Point  has  been  to  fit  men  to  do  well  in  war. 
But  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  you  also  have  fitted  them  to  do  singularly 
well  in  peace.  The  highest  positions  in  the  land  have  been  held,  not 
exceptionally,  but  again  and  again  by  West  Pointers.  West  Pointers 
have  risen  to  the  first  rank  in  all  the  occupations  of  civil  life.  Colonel 
Mills,  I  make  the  answer  that  a  man  who  answers  the  question  must 
make,  when  I  say  that,  while  we  had  a  right  to  expect  that  West  Point 
would  do  well,  we  could  not  have  expected  that  she  would  do  so  well 
as  she  has  done. 

I  want  to  say  one  word  to  those  who  are  graduating  here,  and  to  the 
undergraduates  as  well.  I  was  greatly  impressed  the  other  day  by  an 
article  of  one  of  your  instructors,  himself  a  West  Pointer,  in  which  he 
dwelt  upon  the  changed  conditions  of  warfare,  and  the  absolute  need 
that  the  man  who  was  to  be  a  good  officer  should  meet  those  changed 
conditions.  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  a  great  deal  harder  to  be  a  first- 
class  officer  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  In  addition  to 
the  courage  and  steadfastness  that  have  always  been  the  prime  require- 
ments in  a  soldier,  you  have  got  to  show  far  greater  fertility  of  resource 
and  far  greater  power  of  individual  initiative  than  has  ever  been  neces- 
sary before  if  you  are  to  come  up  to  the  highest  level  of  officer-like  per- 
formance of  duty. 

As  has  been  well  said,  the  developments  of  warfare  during  the  last 
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then  one  of  two  things  was  true;  if  he  understood  that  he  had  only 
learned  five  per  cent  of  war,  he  was  five  per  cent  better  than  any  one 
who  had  learned  none  of  it,  and  that  was  a  big  advance ;  but  if  he 
thought  he  had  also  learned  the  other  ninety-five  per  cent  he  was  worse 
than  any  one  else.  I  recollect  perfectly  one  man  who  had  been  a  cor- 
poral in  the  Regular  Army;  this  young  fellow  joined  us  sure  that  lie 
knew  everything,  confident  that  war  consisted  in  nice  parade-ground 
manoeuvres.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  turn  his  attention  from  try- 
ing the  very  difficult  task  of  making  my  cowpuiichers  keep  iu  a  straight 
line,  to  the  easier  task  of  training  them  so  that  they  could  do  the  most 
efficient  fighting  when  the  occasion  arose.  He  confused  the  essentials 
and  the  non-essentials.  The  non-essentials  are  so  pretty  and  so  easy 
that  it  is  a  great  temptation  to  think  that  your  duty  lies  in  perfecting 
yourself  and  the  men  under  you  in  them.  You  have  got  to  do  that,  too; 
but  if  you  only  do  that  you  will  not  be  worth  your  salt  when  the  day 
of  trial  comes. 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  intend  to  try  here  to  preach  to  you  upon  the  per- 
formance of  your  duties.  It  has  been  your  special  business  to  learn  to 
do  that  I  do  ask  you  to  remember  the  difference  there  is  in  the  military 
profession  now  from  what  it  has  been  in  past  time ;  to  remember  that 
the  final  test  of  soldiership  is  not  excellence  in  parade-ground  forma- 
tion, but  efficiency  in  actual  service  in  the  field,  and  that  the  usefulness, 
the  real  and  great  usefulness  in  the  parade-ground  and  barracks  work 
comes  from  its  being  used  not  as  aii  end,  but  as  one  of  the  means  to  an 
end.  I  ask  you  to  remember  that.  I  do  not  have  to  ask  you  to  remember 
what  you  can  not  forget — the  lessons  of  loyalty,  of  courage,  of  stead- 
fast adherence  to  the  highest  standards  of  honor  and  uprightness  which 
all  men  draw  in  when  they  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  this  great  in- 
stitution. 


AT  THE  H.ARVARIl  COMMENCEMENT  DINNER,  CAMBRIDGE.  MASS., 

JUNE  25,  1902. 

Mr.  President,  President  Eliot,  and  you,  my  fellow  Hansard  men: 

I  am  speaking  for  all  of  you  I  am  sure — I  speak  for  all  Americans  to- 
day, when  I  say  that  we  watch  with  the  deepest  concern  the  sick-bed 
of  the  English  king,  and  that  all  Americans  in  tendering  their  hearty 
sympathy  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  remember  keenly  the  outburst 
of  genuine  grief  with  which  England  last  fall  greeted  the  calamity  that 
befell  us  in  the  death  of  President  McKinley. 

President  Eliot  spoke  of  the  service  due  and  performed  by  the 
college  graduate  to  the  State.  It  was  my  great  good  fortune  five  years 
ago  to  serve  under  your  President,  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  ex- 
Governor  Long,  and  by  a  strange  turn  of  the  wheel  of  fate  he  served 
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in  my  Cabinet  as  long  as  he  would  consent  to  serve,  and  then  I  had  to 
replace  him  by  another  Harvard  man ! 

I  have  been  fortunate  in  being  associated  with  Senator  Hoar,  and  I 
should  indeed  think  ill  of  myself  if  I  had  not  learned  something  from 
association  with  a  man  who  possesses  that  fine  and  noble  belief  in  man- 
kind, the  lack  of  which  forbids  healthy  effort  to  do  good  in  a  democracy 
like  ours.  I  shall  not  speak  of  his  associate,  the  junior  senator,  another 
Harvard  man — Cabot  Lotlge — because  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to 
discuss  in  public  one  who  is  my  closest,  stanchest,  and  most  loyal  per- 
sonal friend.  I  have  another  fellow  Harvard  man  to  speak  of  to-day, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  paraphrase  an  old  saying  in  order  to  state  the 
bald  truth,  that  it  is  indeed  a  liberal  education  in  high-minded  states- 
manship to  sit  at  the  same  council  table  with  John  Hay. 

In  addressing  you  this  afternoon,  I  want  to  speak  of  three  other  col- 
lege graduates,  because  of  the  ser\'ice  they  have  done  the  public.  If  a 
college  education  means  anything,  it  means  fitting  a  man  to  do  better 
service  than  he  could  do  without  it ;  if  it  does  not  mean  tliat  it  means 
nothing,  and  if  a  man  does  not  get  that  out  of  it,  he  gets  less  than 
nothing  out  of  it.  No  man  has  a  right  to  arrogate  to  himself  one  par- 
ticle of  superiority  or  consideration  because  he  has  had  a  college  educa- 
tion, but  he  is  bound,  if  he  is  in  truth  a  man,  to  feel  that  the  fact  of  his 
having  had  a  college  education  imposes  upon  him  a  heavier  burden  of 
responsibility,  that  it  makes  it  doubly  incumbent  upon  him  to  do  well 
and  nobly  in  his  life,  private  and  public  I  wish  to  speak  of  thr'-e  men, 
who.  during  the  past  tliree  or  four  years  have  met  these  requirements — 
of  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  College,  Elihu  Root,  of  a  graduate  of  Yale, 
Governor  Taft,  and  of  a  fellow  Han-ard  man,  Leonard  Wood — men 
who  did  things :  did  not  merely  say  how  they  ought  to  be  done,  but  did 
them  themselves :  men  who  have  met  that  greatest  of  our  national  needs, 
the  need  for  scr\*ice  that  cannot  be  bought,  the  need  for  service  that 
can  only  be  rendered  by  the  man  willing  to  for^o  material  advantages 
because  it  has  to  be  given  at  the  man's  own  material  cost. 

WTien  in  England  they  get  a  man  to  do  what  Lord  Cromer  did  in 
Egypt,  when  a  man  returns  as  Lord  Kitchener  will  return  from  South 
Africa,  they  give  him  a  peerage,  and  he  receives  lai^e  and  tangible  re- 
ward. But  our  Cromers,  our  men  of  iliat  stamp,  come  back  to  this 
country,  and  if  they  are  fortunate,  they  go  back  to  private  life  with  the 
privileire  of  taking  up  as  best  they  can  the  strings  left  loose  when  they 
severed  their  old  connections ;  and  if  fortune  does  not  favor  them  they 
are  accused  of  malad version  in  office — not  an  accusation  that  hurts 
than.  b*tt  an  accusation  that  bnind.<  with  infamy  e\'ery  man  who  makes 
it,  and  that  reflects  but  ill  on  the  countrj-  in  which  it  is  made. 

Leonard  Wood  four  years  ago  went  do^-n  to  Cuba,  has  ser\-ed  there 
lever  since,  has  rendered  her  literally  invaluable  service;  a  man  who 
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through  those  four  years  thought  of  nothing  else,  did  nothing  else,  save 
to  try  to  bring  up  the  standard  of  political  and  social  life  in  that  island, 
to  clean  it  physically  and  morally,  to  make  justice  even  and  fair  in  it, 
to  found  a  school  system  which  should  be  akin  to  our  own,  to  teach  the 
people  after  four  centuries  of  mismle  that  there  were  such  things  as 
governmental  righteousness  and  honesty  and  fair  play  for  all  men  on 
their  merits  as  men.  He  did  all  this.  He  is  a  man  of  slender  means. 
He  did  this  on  his  pay  as  an  army  officer.  As  Governor  of  the  island 
sixty  millions  of  dollars  passed  through  his  hands,  and  he  came  out 
having  been  obliged  to  draw  on  his  slender  capital  in  order  that  he  might 
come  out  even  when  he  left  the  island.  Credit  to  him  ?  Yes,  in  a  way. 
In  another,  no  particular  credit,  because  he  was  built  so  that  he  could  do 
nothing  else.  He  devoted  himself  as  disinterestedly  to  the  good  of  the 
Cuban  people  in  all  their  relations  as  man  could.  He  has  come  back 
here,  and  has  been  attacked,  forsooth,  by  people  who  are  not  merdy  un- 
worthy of  having  their  names  coupled  witli  his  but  who  are  incapable 
of  understanding  the  motives  that  have  spurred  him  on  to  bring  honor 
to  this  republic. 

And  Taft,  Judge  Taft,  Governor  Taft,  who  has  been  the  head  of  the 
Philippine  Commission,  and  who  has  gone  back  there — Taft,  the  most 
brilliant  graduate  of  his  year  at  Yale,  the  youngest  Yale  man  upon 
whom  Yale  ever  conferred  a  degree  of  LL.D.,  a  man  who,  having  won 
high  position  at  the  bar,  and  then  served  as  Solicitor-General  at  Wash- 
ington, was  appointed  to  the  United  States  bench.  He  was  then  asked 
to  sacrifice  himself,  to  give  up  his  position  in  order  to  go  to  the  other 
side  of  the  world  to  take  up  an  infinitely  difficult,  an  infinitely  danger- 
ous problem,  and  do  his  best  to  solve  it.  He  has  done  his  best.  He  came 
back  here  the  other  day.  The  man  has  always  had  the  honorable  am- 
bition to  get  upon  the  Supreme  Court,  and  he  knew  that  I  had  always 
hoped  that  he  would  be  put  on  the  Supreme  Court,  and  when  he  was 
back  here  a  few  months  ago,  and  there  was  a  question  of  a  vacancy  aris- 
ing, I  said  to  him :  "Governor,  I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  if  a 
vacancy  comes  in  the  Supreme  Court"  (which  I  knew  would  put  him 
for  life  in  a  position  which  he  would  especially  like  to  have),  "I  do  not 
see  how  I  could  possibly  give  it  to  you,  for  I  need  you  where  you  are." 
He  said  to  me:  "Mr.  President,  it  has  always  been  my  ambition  to  be 
on  the  Supreme  Court,  but  if  you  should  offer  me  a  justiceship  now, 
and  at  the  same  time  Congress  should  take  away  entirely  my  salary  as 
Governor.  I  should  go  straight  back  to  the  Philippines,  nevertheless, 
for  thos&  people  need  me,  and  expect  me  back,  and  believe  I  will  not 
desert  them."  He  has  gone  back,  gone  back  as  a  strong  friend  among 
weaker  friends  to  help  that  people  upward  along  the  difficult  path  of 
self-government.  He  has  gone  to  do  his  part — and  a  great  part — in 
making  the  American  name  a  symbol  off  honor  and  good  faith  in  the 
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Philippine  Islands;  to  govern  with  justice,  and  with  that  firmness,  that 
absence  of  weakness,  which  is  only  another  side  of  justice.  He  has 
gone  back  to  do  all  of  tliat  because  it  is  his  duty  as  he  sees  it.  We  are 
to  be  congratulated,  we  Americans,  that  we  have  a  fellow- American  like 
Taft. 

-And  now  Elihu  Root,  who.  unlike  myself,  Mr.  President  Eliot,  but 
like  most  of  you  present,  comes  of  the  old  New  England  stock,  whose 
great-grandfather  stood  beside  Leonard  Wood's  great-grandfather 
among  the  "embattled  farmers"  at  Concord  Bridge;  Elihu  Root,  who 
had  worked  his  way  up  from  being  a  poor  and  unknown  country  boy 
in  New  York,  to  the  leadership  of  the  bar  of  the  great  city — he  gave  it 
up,  made  the  very  great  pecuniary  sacrifice  implied  in  giving  it  up,  and 
accepted  the  position  of  Secretary  of  War,  a  position  which,  for  the  last 
three  years  and  at  present  amounts  to  being  not  only  the  Secretary  of 
War,  but  the  Secretary  for  the  islands,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  at 
the  same  time.  He  has  done  the  most  exhausting  and  the  most  respon- 
sible work  of  any  man  in  the  administration,  more  exhausting  and  more 
responsible  work  than  the  work  of  the  President,  because  circumstances 
have  been  such  that  with  a  man  of  Root's  wonderful  ability,  wonderful 
industry  and  wonderful  conscientiousness,  the  President  could  not  help 
but  devolve  upon  him  work  that  made  his  task  one  under  which 
almost  any  other  man  would  have  staggered.  He  has  done  all  this  ab- 
solutely disinterestedly.  Nothing  can  come  to-  Root  in  the  way  of 
reward  save  the  reward  that  is  implied  in  the  knowledge  that  he  has 
done  something  of  incalculable  importance  which  hardly  .another  man 
in  the  Union — no  other  man  that  I  know  of — could  have  done  as  well 
as  he  has  done  it.  He  has  before  him  continually  questions  of  the  ut- 
most intricacy  to  decide,  questions  upon  which  life  and  death  hang, 
questions  the  decision  of  which  will  affect  our  whole  future  world  policy, 
questions  which  affect  the  welfare  of  the  millions  of  people  with  whom 
we  have  been  brought  into  such  intimate  contact  by  the  events  of  the 
Spanish  War.  whose  welfare  must  be  a  prime  consideration  from  now 
on  with  every  American  public  man  worthy  to  serve  his  country.  Root 
has  done  this  work  with  the  certainty  of  attack,  with  the  certainty  of 
misunderstanding,  with  the  certainty  of  being  hampered  by  ignorance 
(and  worse  than  ignorance).  .\nd  yet  he  has  created,  not  for  himself 
but  for  the  nation  also,  a  wonderful  triumph  from  all  these  adverse 
forces. 

Those  three  men  have  rendered  inestimable  service  to  the  American 
people.  I  can  do  nothing  for  them.  I  can  show  my  appreciation  of  them 
in  no  way  save  the  wholly  insufficient  one  of  standing  up  far  them,  and 
for  their  work ;  and  that  I  will  do  as  long  as  I  have  tongue  to  speak  I 
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AT   THE   CONVENTION   OF   THE    INTERNATIONAL    LEAGUE   OF 
PRESS  CLUBS,  AT   BOSTON,  JUNE  25.   1902. 


Gen.  Taylor  and  ladies  and  gentlemen: 


I 


take 


and 


was  taken  a  little  by  surprise  when  I  came  tn  to  the  dinner  and  saw 
that  it  was  not  composed  merely  of  men,  and  so  I  needed  to  be  set  at 
case  by  such  an  introduction.  I  should  have  been  very  glad  to  have 
spoken  merely  to  a  Boston  or  Massachusetts  audience  of  representatives 
of  the  press.  I  am  even  more  pleased  to  speak  to  an  audience  drawn 
from  all  sections  pf  our  country.  I  think,  General,  it  is  easy  enou|;h 
to  be  a  Southerner  or  Northerner,  or  Easterner,  or  Westerner,  provided 
one  is  a  straight  American  all  the  time. 

Every  system  of  government,  no  matter  how  good,  has  the  advantage 
of  its  virtues,  and  the  quality  of  the  representative  depends  upon  the 
character  of  his  constituency.  He  has  got  to  think  about  them.  He  has 
got  to  think  more  about  the  way  they  will  look  at  his  success  or  his  non- 
success  in  getting  that  piiblic  building  than  what  his  votes  are  on  the 
subject  of  irrigation  or  whatever  else.  All  that  being  so,  every  tend- 
ency should  be  encouraged  which  will  make  our  representatives  think 
nationally,  that  will  make  our  representatives  proceed  with  legislation 
in  the  very  best  way.  to  represent  no  district,  but  to  represent  the  nation . 
as  a  whole. 

Now,  another  thing,  I  have  said  that  in  all  the  diflFerent  sections  we 
arc  alike.  And  I  think  we  are.  I  think  I  have  a  certain  right  to  speak, 
because  I  feel  very  mucii  at  home  in  New  England,  yet  I  haven't  got 
any  New  England  blood  and  I  haven't  got  any  English  blood  in  me. 
Some  one  once  introduced  me  as  a  typical  specimen  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
I  was  glad  for  once  to  find  what  Anglo-Sa.xon  was,  because  I  was  half 
Dutch  and  half  Irish.  And  I  come  to  Massachusetts.  It  was  in  Massa- 
chusetts that  I  was  educated,  and  in  Massachusetts  that  I  have  found 
so  much  of  my  inspiration.  It  was  the  history  of  the  soldiers,  statesmen 
and  patriots  of  Massachusetts  that  not  only  I,  but  all  other  Americans, 
must  study  over,  a  very  large  part  of  the  history  of  the  past  of  which 
we  are  so  proud,  and  it  does  not  make  the  slightest  difference  as  to  what 
part  of  the  country  we  come  from  if  only  we  have  got  the  fecliugs  of 
sound  Americanism  in  us. 

In  any  profession  in  this  country,  I  don't  care  what  it  is,  no  man  will 
win  if  he  doesn't  show  industry,  knowledge,  intelligence.  No  man  will 
win  without  these  qualities,  and  his  winning  with  them  will  be  a  detri- 
ment instead  of  a  benefit  to  the  community  as  a  whole  unless,  in  addi- 
tion to  merely  preaching,  he  practices  adherence  to  the  laws  of  common 
decency  and  morality.  It  must  seem  to  most  of  us  that  what  is  most 
needed  is  the  steady  practice  of  the  fundamental  virtues ;  of  the  ones 
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which  we  all  in  our  hearts  wish  to  keep,  but  which  we  do  not  always 
keep  in  mind. 


BEFORE  THE  SPANISH  WAR  VETERANS,  AT  BOSTON,  JUNE  25.  1902. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Mr.  Chaimuin  and  comrades: 

Let  me  first,  before  addressing  you,  as  I  intend  to,  tha^k  most  heartily 
the  men  in  command  of  the  drum  corps.  They  are  the  real  thing.  Col. 
Pew,  they  have  done  as  well  as  I  have  been  told,  by  regulars,  your  regi- 
ment always  does. 

I  have  a  special  right  to  cpmradeship  with  the  men  of  the  2d  and  the 
9lh  who  were  down  at  Santiago,  where  I  served  also.  It  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  see  them  in  a  campaign  bearing  themselves  well  and 
honorably,  as  we  have  been  taught  by  the  past  history  of  the  Union  con- 
fidently to  expect  Massachusetts  soldiers  always  so  to  bear  themselves. 
Some  of  you  who  are  members  here  tonight  fought  in  the  great  war 
where  there  was  quite  enough  to  go  around.  You  of  course  saw  the  real 
fight — the  days  that  tried  men's  souls. 

And  really  this  is  not  exactly  the  audience  to  which  I  would  like  to 
say  one  or  two  of  the  things  I  am  going  to  say,  because  I  am  sure  I  have 
you  with  me.  Now,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  criticism,  and  some 
of  it  of  an  exceedingly  intemperate  kind,  about  the  action  of  the  army 
over  in  the  Philippines.  That  army  is  composed  of  exactly  such  men  as 
those  I  see  here  tonight.  Some  of  you  went  to  Cuba,  some  to  Porto 
Rico,  some  to  the  Philippines,  and  the  regnlars  whom  I  join  in  greeting 
here  toniglit  with  the  pride  in  their  vast  achievements  and  their  pres- 
ent standard  which  all  good  Americans  feel — the  regulars  have  served 
simply  wherever  they  happened  to  be  sent.  It  is  exactly  the  same  array 
that  went  to  Santiago,  that  went  to  Porto  Rico,  that  stayed  in  Chicka- 
mauga  because  it  was  its  duty,  and  for  praise  or  for  blame  it  must  stand 
as  our  representative,  and  we  share  the  praise  or  blame  with  it. 

In  the  last  fortnight  there  has  been  an  appalling  outrage  committed 
in  the  Philippine  islands.  Four  men  were  captured  and  after  being  kept 
for  a  little  while  were  put  to  death  by  torture.  You  have  heard  very  lit- 
tle of  it ;  have  seen  little  comment  on  it,  and  the  reason  you  have  heard 
little  of  it  is  because  those  four  men  wore  the  United  States  uniform. 
For  that  deed,  if  it  is  possible  to  exact  punishment,  punishment  will  be 
exacted.  Do  not  misunderstand  me — but  I  do  not  have  to  say  that  I  am 
speaking  to  soldiers.  You  know  that  any  infringements  of  the  laws  of 
war  in  exacting  such  punishments  will  not  be  tolerated  for  a  minute, 
and  that  any  man  wearing  our  uniform  who  discredits  that  uniform  by 
torture  shall  not  be  saved  from  punishment  by  any  record  of  excellence 
in  the  past.  You  know  that,  and  so  to  you  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  it, 
but  let  the  other  side  of  the  medal  be  kept  in  view  also.    Let  it  be  re- 
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membered  that  of  all  forms  of  cruelty  the  worst  because  the  most  pro- 
vocative cruelt)'  is  the  weakness  that  hesitates  to  use  just  and  proper 
severity  when  just  and  proper  severity  is  needed. 

Peace  is  coming.  Peace  is  almost  here  in  the  Philippines.  We  have 
trouble  with  the  Moros  and  the  uncivilized  Mohammedan  tribes  in  the 
archipelago,  but,  outside  of  that,  part  peace  has  almost  come  and  it  has 
come  because  the  army  of  the  United  States,  the  officers  and  enlisted  men 
wearing  the  national  uniform  persevered  quietly  and  uncomplainingly 
with  the  iron  resolution  proper  to  that  splendid  service. 

The  army  has  gone  about  its  duty,  heeding  the  foe  in  front  as  little  as 
it  has  heeded  tJie  defamation  of  those  behind  who  should  have  known 
better — and  steadily  insisted  that  peace  should  come  not  by  falling  back 
from  armed  resistance  but  by  overcoming  it ;  steadily  insisting  that 
order  should  be  obtained,  it  has  gone  forward  until  now,  throughout 
the  Philippine  islands,  there  is  a  condition  of  greater  peace  than  had 
obtained  in  them  from  the  time  when  the  keels  of  the  Spanish  ships  first 
furrowed  the  waters  of  Manila  bay  until  the  present  moment. 

And  more  than  that,  remember  that  the  army  has  conquered  not  to 
bring  military  rule.  The  army  has  conquered  in  order  that  the  sphere 
of  civil  government  should  be  constantly  extended  at  the  expense  of 
military  rule.  So  that  to  use  the  language  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, owing  to  what  the  army  has  done  in  the  Philippines  the 
average  Filipino  has  more  chances  now  for  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  than  he  ever  dreamed  of  having,  or  his  fathers  before  him, 
until  he  came  under  our  flag. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  no  soldier  can  be  worth  his  salt  if  he  has 
not  got  the  fighting  desire.  A  good  soldier  must  not  only  be  willing  to 
fight,  but  he  must  be  anxious  to  fi^ht.  I  do  not  want  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  him  if  he  is  not.  And  while  that  is  absolutely  necessary,  it 
is  very  far  from  being  enough.  The  soldier  has  got  to  have  the  fighting 
edge — the  power  and  will  that  will  make  him  bear  himself  well  on  the 
battlefield.  But  that  edge  will  be  of  tittle  consequence  if  he  has  not  also 
the  power  of  faithful  performance  of  duty  in  the  infinite  multitude  of 
small  things  that  will  have  to  be  done  before  he  can  go  into  the  battle, 
or  else  when  he  goes  there  he  will  be  of  no  use. 


AT    A    BANQUET    GIVEN    BY     ATTORNEY-GENERAL    KNOX.    AT 
PITTSBURG,   PA..  JULY  4.    1902. 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  you,  my  fellow  citisens,  my  fellow  Americans,  men  and 

women  of  Weslcm  Pennsylvania: 

You  have  just  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  great  document  which 

signaled  our  entry  into  the  field  of  nations  126  years  ago.    That  entry 

was  but  the  promise  which  had  to  be  made  good  by  the  performance 
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of  those  men  and  their  children  and  their  children's  children.  Words 
are  good  if  they  are  backed  up  by  deeds,  and  only  so. 

The  Declaration  continues  to  be  read  with  pride  by  us  year  after  year, 

d  stands  as  a  symbol  of  hope  for  the  people  of  all  the  world  because 
Its  promise  was  made  good,  because  its  words  were  supplemented  b}' 
eeds,  because  after  the  men  who  signed  it  and  upheld  it  had  done  their 
work,  the  men  who  came  again  after  them  generation  by  generation, 
did  their  work  in  turn.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  has  to  be 
supplemented  in  the  first  place  by  that  great  instrument  of  constructive 
and  administrative  statesmanship — the  constitution  under  which  we 
now  live.    The  document,  promulgated  in  i~88,  under  which  Washing- 

n  became  our  first  President,  supplemented  the  Declaration  of  1776. 
We  showed  in  the  Revolution  that  we  had  a  right  to  be  free ;  we  showed 
when  we  constructed  the  more  perfect  union  of  the  old  Confederacy  that 
we  knew  how  to  use  that  right  as  it  needed  to  be  used. 

And  then  seventy  years  and  more  passed,  and  then  there  came  again 
upon  the  nation  the  days  of  iron  need.  There  came  again  the  days  that 
demanded  all  that  was  best — ^the  life  itself  of  the  bravest  and  the  truest 
of  the  nation's  sons — and  with  Sumter's  guns  awakened  our  people,  and 
America,  uotil  then  the  incarnate  Genius  of  Peace,  sprang  to  her  feet, 
with  sword  and  with  shield,  a  helmeted  queen  among  nations,  When 
the  thunder  of  the  guns  called  the  nation's  children  they  sprang  forward 
to  do  the  mighty  deeds  which  if  left  undone  would  have  meant  th.it  the 
words  to  which  we  have  listened  to-day  would  have  rung  as  meaning- 
less platitudes. 

Those  were  the  two  great  epochs  in  the  nation's  history,  the  epoch 
of  the  founding  of  the  Union  and  the  epoch  of  its  preservation ;  the 
epoch  of  Washington  and  the  epoch  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  These  two 
generations  had  the  greatest  tasks  to  do,  but  each  generation  has  its 
tasks,  and  woe  to  the  generation  which  regards  the  deeds  of  the 
mighty  men  of  the  past  as  an  excuse  for  failing  to  do  in  its  turn  the 
work  that  it  finds  ready  to  hand.  The  great  deeds  of  those  that  have 
gone  before  us  must  ever  serve  not  as  a  reason  for  inaction  on  our  part, 
but  as  the  keenest  of  spurs  to  drive  us  forward  on  the  path  of  national 
greatness  and  justice.  We  have  had  our  tasks  to  do  in  the  last  four 
years,  or,  rather,  we  have  had,  as  every  generation  must  have,  many 
tasks  to  do,  tasks  affecting  us  abroad ;  and  one  of  those  tasks,  being 
done  as  it  has  been  done,  has  signaled  our  entr>'  to  a  larger  world. 
And  it  is  most  appropriate  on  this  Fourth  of  July,  this  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  the  nation,  it  should  be  our  good  fortune  to  have  promul- 

ted  the  declaration  establishing  peace  in  the   Philippines  and  the 

nowledgment  to  the  army  of  the  praise  so  richly  due  our  fellow 
'Americans,  who  wear  the  uniform  of  the  United  States,  for  all  that  they 
lone  in  tropic  islands  during  the  last  four  years. 


I 


We  said  Cuba  should  become  a  free  republic,  and  we  have  kept  our 
word.  To  have  turned  Cuba  over  to  llie  hands  of  its  own  people  imme- 
diately after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spanish  flag  would  have  meant  ruin 
and  chaos.  We  established  a  government  in  the  islands ;  we  established 
peace  and  order;  we  began  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  Cuban 
troops  who  had  fought  against  the  misrule  of  their  oppressors ;  we  in- 
stituted a  public  school  system,  modeled  upon  that  which  has  been  so 
potent  a  factor  in  our  own  national  progress.  We  cleaned  the  cities  in 
Cuba,  for  the  first  time  in  their  history.  We  changed  them  frbm  being 
the  most  unhealthy  to  being  among  the  healthiest  cities  of  the  civilized 
world.  We  introduced  a  system  of  orderly  justice  to  succeed  one  of 
irresponsible  and  arbitrative  depotism.  so  that  any  man.  rich  or  poor, 
weak  or  strong,  could  apf^l  to  courts  and  know  that  he  would  receive 
his  rights.  And  then,  when  in  the  fullness  of  time  we  felt  they  could 
walk  alone,  we  turned  over  the  government  to  them  and  now  the  beau- 
tiful Queen  of  the  Antilles  has  started  on  her  course  as  a  free  republic 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

But  there  is  one  thing — our  policy  toward  Cuba  has  not  yet  met  with 
its  entire  fruition.  It  will  meet  it.  The  course  of  the  last  few  years  has 
made  more  evident  than  ever  before  that  this  nation  must  in  time  to 
come  have  pecuniary  interests  on  the  isthmus  connecting  the  two  Amer- 
icas and  in  the  waters  and  among  the  islands  adjacent  thereto.  Nation- 
ally we  cannot  occupy  the  position  toward  these  regions  that  we  did 
toward  others  where  our  Interests  are  far  less,  and  this  is  doubly  true 
now  that  Congress,  with  great  wisdom,  has  provided  for  the  building  of 
an  inter-ocean  canal.  Cuba  must  occupy  a  peculiar  relation  to  us  in  the 
field  of  international  politics.  She  must  in  the  larger  sense  be  a  part  of 
the  general  political  system  in  international  affairs,  of  which  this  re- 
public stands  as  the  head.  She  has  assented  to  that  view,  and  in  retuni 
this  nation  is  bound  to  give  her  special  economic  privileges  not  given 
to  other  nations. 

I  regret  that  a  measure  of  reciprocity  with  Cuba  is  not  already  em- 
bodied in  statute  or  in  treaty ;  but  it  will  be  as  sure  as  fate. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  the  Philippines.  There  are  yet  troubles  in  the 
More  country,  the  country  of  the  Mahometan  tribes ;  but  in  the  Phil- 
ippines among  the  Filipinos,  among  the  people  who  have  been  in  insur- 
rection, peace  now  reigns.  It  may  be — I  think  unlikely,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible— that  here  and  there  some  seemingly  dead  coal  of  insurrection 
may  for  the  moment  be  fanned  into  a  live  piece  of  ember  and  burst  into 
a  fitful  flame.  If  so,  that  flame  will  be  stamped  out.  But,  speaking 
broadly  and  generally,  peace  has  come.  Our  army  has  received  its 
reward.  And  what  was  the  reward  of  our  army?  The  reward  of  the 
consciousness  of  duty  well   done.     Our   soldiers   have   fought,   have 
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toiled,  have  struggled,  so  that  when  victory  came  they  might  turn  over 
the  government  to  the  civil  authorities. 

Victory  came.  To-day  the  proclamation  of  peace  and  amnesty  has 
been  promulgated,  and  at  the  same  time  our  generals  have  been  notified 
that  the  civil  government  is  supreme  in  the  islands.  Does  not  that 
speak  well,  oh,  my  brethren,  for  our  army,  for  our  troops,  that  the 
troops  of  this  people  should  war,  hoping  for  a  triumph  which  is  to 
put  the  power  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  authorities? 

By  law  we  are  allowed  an  army  at  a  maximum  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  at  a  minimum  of  sixty  thousand  men.  While  this  war  has 
gone  on  we  have  steadily  reduced  that  army  until  now  by  orders  pro- 
mulgated, its  limit  is  sixty-six  thousand ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  we 
have  two  thousand  or  three  thousand  fewer  actually  under  arms.  That 
speaks  well  for  our  institutions.  It  speaks  well  for  the  triumphs  of  the 
policies  with  which  as  a  nation  we  have  been  identified  during  the  last 
four  years,  and,  men  and  women  of  the  United  States,  it  shows  how 
slight  was  the  warrant  for  the  fears  expressed  by  those  of  little  faith 
as  to  what  would  follow  authorizing  even  the  small  army  that  was 
authorized.  No'  body  of  our  citizens  deserves  franker  or  more  gen- 
erous recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  country  than  the  officers  and 
enlisted  men  who  wear  Uncle  Sam's  uniform.  For  there  is  no  body 
of  our  citizens  which  gives  more  disinterested  service  with  less  thought 
of  material  reward  proportionately  in  any  way  to  them. 

And,  now.  my  fellow  citizens,  I  spoke  of  the  task  which  has  con- 
fronted those  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  as  being  one  of  the  tasks 
which  this  generation  had  to  face.  It  is  only  one.  We  have  great  prob- 
lems at  home  to  face.  I  am  speaking  in  one  of  the  great  industrial 
centres  not  merely  of  America,  but  of  the  world.  A  million  people 
stand  grouped  in  a  small  radius  around  the  spot  where  we  now  are. 
The  growth  of  our  cities  within  this  radius  has  been  one  of  tlie  most 
striking  phenomena  of  this  day,  and  here,  therefore,  you  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  those  problems  which  affected  our  entire  civilization  at 
the  opening  of  this  new  century.  The  tremendous  rush  of  our  industrial 
department,  which  has  brought  in  its  train  so  much  that  is  good  and 
also  of  necessity  brought  somewhat  .of  evil,  the  very  intensity  of  the 
prog7"ess  that  has  been  made,  has  meant  that  new  and  infinitely  difficult 
problems  have  arisen,  which  we  must  strive  to  solve  as  best  we  may. 

Under  our  form  of  government,  with  its  great  decentralization  of 
power,  some  of  these  problems  must  be  solved  through  the  work  of 
private  individuals  working  by  themselves;  others,  by  the  association 
into  organized  bodies  of  groups  of  private  citizens ;  and  others  yet, 
through  the  various  governmental  agencies  of  municipality.  State  and 
cation.  Especially  great,  especially  difficult  are  the  problems  caused  by 
'     TTOwth  and  concentration  of  great  individual  and  above  all  great 
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corporate  fortunes.  It  is  immensely  for  ihe  interests  of  the  country  that 
there  should  be  such  individual  and  corporate  wealth,  as  long  as  it  is 
used  right,  and  when  not  used  right,  then  it  becomes  a  serious  menace 
and  danger. 

The  instruments  and  methods  with  which  we  are  to  meet  these  new 
problems  must  in  many  cases  themselves  be  new,  but  the  purpose  lying 
behind  the  use  of  these  methods,  of  those  instruments,  must,  if  we  are 
to  succeed,  be  now,  as  in  the  past,  simply  in  accord  with  the  immutable 
laws  of  order,  of  justice  and  right.  We  may  need,  and  in  my  belief, 
will  need,  new  legislation,  conceived  in  no  ra<iical  or  revolutionary 
spirit,  but  in  a  spirit  of  common  sense,  comnitm  honesty  and  a  resolute 
desire  to  face  facts  as  they  are.  We  will  need  then  new  legislation, 
but  while  laws  are  important  it  is  infinitely  more  important  that  they 
should  be  administered  in  accordance  with  the  principles  that  have 
marked  honest  administration  from  the  beginning  of  recorded  history. 
In  the  last  analysis  the  mo.st  important  department  of  civilized  govern- 
ment is  the  department  of  justice.    Think  what  it  means ! 

The  department  of  justice,  justice  which  means  that  each  man,  rich 
or  poor,  big  or  small,  strong  or  weak,  shall  have  his  rights,  and  shall  not 
be  allowc<l  to  do  wrong  to  his  fellows.  And  you  here,  of  this  city, 
have  a  right  to  feel  proud  of  your  representative  in  the  Cabinet,  the 
man  under  whom  we  can  guarantee  that  the  department  of  justice 
will  be  such  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  When  it  comes  to  practical 
work,  the  oimce  of  performance  outweighs  the  ton  of  promise.  .'Vnd 
under  Mr.  Knox  there  has  been  very  much  more  than  an  ounce  of 
performance. 

Oh,  my  fellow-countrymen,  as  we  face  these  infinitely  difficult  prob- 
lems, let  us  ever  keep  in  mind  that,  though  we  need  the  highest  qual- 
ities of  the  intellect  in  order  to  work  out  practical  schemes  for  their  solu- 
tion, yet  we  need  a  thousand  times  more  what  counts  for  many,  many, 
many  times  as  much  as  intellect — we  need  character.  Character,  that 
compound  of  honesty  and  courage  and  comnum  sense,  will  avail  us 
more  in  the  long  run  than  any  brilliancy  on  the  stump  or  any  advising 
legislative  means  and  methods.  The  brilliancy  is  good.  We  need  the 
intellect,  we  need  the  best  intellect  we  can  get,  we  need  the  best  intelli- 
gence, we  need  still  more,  character.'  We  need  common  sense,  comtiion 
honesty  and  resolute  courage.  We  need  what  Mr.  Knox  has  shown — 
the  character  that  will  refuse  to  be  hurried  into  any  unwise  or  precipi- 
tate movement  by  any  clamor,  whether  Iiysterical  or  demagogic,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  character  that  will  refuse  to  be  frightened  out 
of  the  movement  which  he  thinks  it  right  to  undertake  by  any  pressure, 
still  less  by  any  threat,  express  or  implied. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  great  problems.  We  can  only  solve  them  by  de- 
grees.   We  can  only  solve  them  by  doing  well  each  particular  bit  of 
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work  as  it  comes  up  for  solution.  Much  can  be  done  alon^  the  hnes  of 
supervision  and  regulation  of  the  great  industrial  combinations  which 
have  become  so  marked  a  feature  in  our  civilization,  but  if  vre  recklessly 
try,  without  thought,  without  proper  caution,  to  do  much,  we  shall  do 
nothing  or  else  we  shall  work  a  ruin  that  will  be  felt  most  acutely  among 
those  of  our  citizens  who  are  most  helpless.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  deal 
with  great  industrial  tendencies.  To  deal  with  them  in  a  spirit  of  pre- 
sumptuous and  rash  folly,  and  above  all  to  deal  with  them  in  a  spirit 
of  envy  and  hatred  and  malice,  would  be  to  invite  disaster,  a  disaster 
which  v/ould  be  so  widespread  that  this  country'  would  rock  to  its  foun- 
dations. 

The  Mississippi  sometimes  causes  immense  dam^e  by  floods.  If 
you  cannot  dam  it  and  stop  the  floods,  you  can  regulate  and  control  it 
by  levees.  You  can  regulate  and  control  the  current ;  you  can  eliminate 
its  destructive  features ;  but  you  can  do  it  only  by  studying  what  a  ctir- 
rent  is  and  what  your  own  powers  are.  It  is  just  exactly  so  in  dealing 
with  great  tendencies  of  our  great  industrial  civilization.  We  cannot 
turn  back  the  wheels  of  progress.  If  we  could  it  would  mean  the  abso- 
lute destruction  of  just  such  industrial  centres  as  this.  We  will  either 
do  nothing  or  we  will  do  damage  if  we  strive  ignorantly  to  achieve  the 
impossible.  But  that  fact  does  not  excuse  us  for  failure  to  strive  to  do 
what  is  possible.  Special  legislation  is  needed.  Some  of  that  legislation 
must  come  through  municipalities,  some  through  States,  some  through 
the  national  government :  but  above  and  beyond  all  legislation  we  need 
a  fearless  administration  of  those  laws  as  they  are  on  the  statute  books 
— honest  and  fearless  administration  of  those  laws  in  the  interest 
neither  of  the  rich  man  as  such  nor  of  the  poor  man  as  such  but  in 
the  interest  of  exact  and  equal  justice  to  all  alike. 

Such  administration  you  will  surely  have  while  Mr.  Knox  remains  as 
Attorney-General  in  the  Cabinet  at  Washington. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  one  word  more  and  I  have  done. 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  chance  to  thank  you  for  the  welcome  I  received 
in  Pittsburg  to-day.  I  can  imagine  nothing  more  inspiring  to  a  public 
officer  to  belter  do  his  duty  than  to  Jje  treated  as  I  have  been  here  to-day. 
I  shall  feel  this  way  when  I  leave  hpre.  The  experience  I  have  had  will 
help  me. 

It  has  been  said  political  diflferences  cease  at  the  water's  line.  In 
prcat  crises  when  fundamental  issues  are  at  stake  party  differences 
cease.  It  is  eminently  proper  that  on  great  national  holidays,  and  par- 
ticularly July  Fourth,  we  should  come  together,  not  as  representatives 
of  one  body,  but  as  Americans,  to  represent  all  that  makes  America 
what  it  is — a  uniting  on  fundamental  and  great  principles. 

'"'he  average  American  is  a  pretty  good  fellow.     But  to  know  this 


T  should  know  the  man.  One  failure  we  make  is  not  to  know  each  other. 
This  results  in  differences.  Sometimes  it  causes  differences  among  lo- 
calities; sometimes  it  causes  differences  between  employer  and  em- 
ployed, between  the  men  of  the  town  and  the  men  of  the  countrj-,  be- 
tween the  men  of  one  occupation  and  the  men  of  another  occupation. 

The  best  solvent  in  all  such  questions  is  to  bring  the  disagreeing  to- 
gether. To  let  them  look  at  the  question  from  the  same  viewpoint.  I 
do  not  say  that  it  will  always  settle  the  difference,  but  it  will  minimize 
the  fault. 

The  most  important  thing  of  the  meeting  this  morning  was  that  of 
getting  the  people  together.  It  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  most  valu- 
able lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  Civil  War  as  regards  civil  life 
is  the  principle  of  brotherhood.  What  I  mean  by  brotherhood  is  treating 
a  man  as  a  man.  There  are  men  in  this  audience — in  every  audience — 
who  fought  in  the  Civil  War  that  know  what  reliance  they  put  on  the 
man  next  to  them.  When  a  move  was  made  they  wanted  to  know  if 
the  fellow  next  knew  where  he  was  going.  They  wanted  to  know  if 
he  would  "stay  put"  If  so,  he  was  "for  him."  That  is  what  we  want 
in  civil  life.  It  isn't  the  sphere  in  which  duty  is  performed  best,  but 
it  is  doing  the  duty  that  counts.  I  do  not  care  what  a  man's  station  may 
be.  The  good  he  does  determines  the,  citizen  he  makes.  Now,  gentle- 
men, one  word  in  regard  to  anything  said.  It  can  always  be  tested  by 
what  is  done  afterward.  It  is  a  very  good  thing  to  meet  together  on 
July  4  to  remind  ourselves  of  what  our  forefathers  did. 

I  ask  of  every  roan  here  that  he  prove  his  truth  by  his  endeavors. 
Let  him  live  after  the  Fourth  as  he  talks  on  that  day. 

Now,  gentlemen,  begging  your  pardon  for  shamelessly  requiting  your 
hospitality  by  preaching  you  a  sermon,  I  bid  you  good  night. 

[The  Piiuburg  Dwpat«li.  July  &.  tMa.| 


ON   REVIEWING   THE   SECOND    REGIMENT    OF   THE   N.\TIONAL 
GUARD  OF  NEW  JERSEY.  AT  SEA  GIRT,  N.  J..  JULY  24.  190a. 

Coi'ernor  Murphy,  and  you,  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  New  Jersey,  and  you,  tny  fellow  citizens,  mtn  and 
women  who  have  come  here  to  see  how  your  friends  and  kinsmen 
haudle  themselves  in  the  National  Guard: 
I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  today.     I  take,  as  every  American  must 
lake,  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  National  Guard.     I  want,  at  the  out- 
set, most  sincerely  to  compliment  and  congratulate  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  upon  having  men  as  workmanlike  in  the  National  Guard  as 
you  seem  to  be.     I  want  to  congratulate  you,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
cause your  state.  New  Jersey,  has  made  such  admirable  provision 


for  you  here  in  the  parade  ground  and  at  the  butts  in  the  target 
practice.  I  was  particularly  glad  to  sec  you  looking  as  if  you  meant 
IP  business,  as  if  you  were  out  for  work  as  well  as  for  play,  as  if 
^m  you  meant  to  be  learning  what  is  temporarily  your  business.  A  man 
^^  is  of  use  as  a  National  Guardsman  for  just  exactly  the  same  reasons  as 
I  he  is  of  use  as  a  citizen,  and  that  is  if  he  sets  to  work  with  his  whole 
H  heart  to  do  his  duty  for  the  time  being,  to  make  himself  thorougWy  pro- 
^  ficient  in  the  line  of  the  business  he  has  taken  up. 

I  A  National  Guardsman  who  joins  only  to  have  a  good  time  pretty 

H  generally  does  not  have  a  good  time,  and  certainly  makes  a  poor  hand  at 
^  being  a  guardsman.     You  have  got  to  try  at  once  to  come  up  to  the 
highest  standard  that  you  can  set  before  yourselves  of  soldierly  profi- 
ciency.   I  like  the  way  you  have  borne  yourselves.    I  like  the  way  you 
I  marched  by  in  review,  and  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  tell  you  what 
you  surely  will  be  told  as  long  as  you  have  a  West  Pointer,  like  Gen- 
eral Gilmore,  over  you — a  man  who  comes  of  a  generation  of  fighters 
for  the  United  States  flag,  descended  from  an  illustrious  general  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  with  a  son  to  follow  in  the  father's 
footsteps  at  West  Point.    I  am  sure  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  when  you 
have  such  a  commander  of  this  brigade  that  you  will  show  your  worth 
by  fitting  yourselves  now  in  time  of  peace,  so  that,  if  the  need  should 
come,  you  will  be  able  to  show  that  you  were  not  play  soldiers  only. 
but  that  you  could  do  your  work.    That  is  what  counts — having  learned 
I       your  duties  so  as  to  apply  them  whenever  the  necessity  shall  arise  not 
^P  only  in  handling  yourselves  well  on  the  parade  ground  and  in  the  bar- 
racks, but  also  in  handling  yourselves  well  in  the  march  and  in  the  tar- 
I       get  practice  at  the  butts. 

H  I  earnestly  hope  and  believe  you  never  will  get  into  battle,  but  if  you 
do,  it  is  going  to  be  mighty  important  to  hit  the  other  fellow ;  and  you 
^  are  going  to  be  able  to  do  it  largely  in  consequence  of  tHe  way  you  have 
B  put  in  your  time,  knowing  your  riRe  until  it  is  just  part  of  yourself,  until 
you  can  handle  it,  take  care  of  it,  and  use  it  as  it  has  been  the  pride  of 
the  American  Army  in  the  past,  that  our  troops  always  have  used  their 
rifles — efficiently.*  Wc  have  prided  ourselves  upon  having  an  army  of 
marksmen.    Our  army  has  given  us  a  just  pride  in  it,  because  its  con- 

■  slant  and  zealous  effort  has  been  to  take  care  of  itself  in  the  field  and 
in  all  that  pertains  to  the  duties  of  a  soldier.    I  think,  gentlemen,  that 
much  help  can  be  given  to  the  National  Guard  of  the  States  by  the  action 
^-  of  the  United  States  Government.    I  want  to  sec  the  National  Guard 
^P  v^ith  the  best  and  most  modem  weapons.    I  want  to  see  the  infantry  with 
~  the  Krag-Jorgensen.  and  T  want  to  sec  the  infantry  with  three-point-two 
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guns  of  the  regular  army.  1  am  happy  to  say  that  a  bill  has  been  passed 
through  the  lower  House  which  will  enable  the  National  Government 
materially  to  aid  the  National  Guard  of  the  United  States,  in  the  differ- 
ent States.  At  the  next  session,  I  firmly  believe,  we  will  get  it  through 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  then  I  can  guarantee  the  signature  of 
the  President. 

I  think  that  our  people  have  not  always  appreciated  the  debt  that  they 
are  under  to  the  National  Guard.  A  man  who  goes  into  the  National 
Guard  and  does  his  duty  thoroughly  puts  the  whole  country  under  an 
obligation  to  him.  Always  in  our  history,  it  has  been  the  case,  as  it  will 
always  he  in  the  future,  that  if  war  should  arise  it  is  to  be  met  mainly 
by  the  citizen  soldier — the  volunteer  soldier.  We  have  in  the  regular 
army,  officered  as  it  is  and  filled  with  the  type  of  enlisted  men  we  have 
in  it,  an  army  which  I  firmly  believe,  for  Its  size,  is  uncqualed  in  the 
civilized  world;  and  I  am  sure  that  1  can  challenge  the  most  generous 
support  from  the  National  Guard  for  the  regular  army  of  the  United 
States.  But  the  army  is,  and  of  necessity  must  be,  so  small  that  in  the 
event  of  serious  trouble  in  the  future  the  great  bulk  of  our  troops  must 
come,  as  in  the  past  they  have  come,  from  the  ranks  of  the  people  them- 
selves ;  and  in  forming  these  regiments  the  good  done  by  the  presence 
in  them  of  men  who  have  served  faithfully  in  the  National  Guard  can- 
not be  overestimated.  Those  men  are  ready.  They  know  what  is  ex- 
pected of  them.  They  train  others  to  do  the  work  that  is  needed.  And 
another  thing,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  same  qualities  that  make  a  man 
a  success,  that  make  him  do  his  duty  decently  and  honestly  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  regiment,  are  fundamentally  the  qualities  that  he  needs  to 
make  him  a  good  citizen  in  private  life. 

Just  as  it  is  in  the  army,  so  it  is  in  citizenship.  If  you  are  content  to 
go  through  life  waiting  for  a  chance  to  be  a  hero,  you  may  wait  and 
the  chance  may  not  come.  The  way  to  be  a  good  citizen  is  to  do  well 
the  ordinary,  every-day,  humdrum  work  that  comes  to  citizenship. 
Don't  you  think  so?  I  am  sure  you  do.  The  man  who  wants  to  wait 
tmtil  a  battle  comes  is  not  likely  to  be  the  good  fighter,  and  the  citizen 
who  waits  for  heroic  times  is  likely  to  be  a  mighty  bad  one. 

I  plead  with  you  to  do  your  duty  as  National  Guardsmen  and  as  citi- 
zens. Do  your  duty  day  by  day — the  common,  ordinary  duties  which, 
when  done,  make  in  their  sum  the  citizenship  of  the  nation.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 


AT  THE  COLISEUM.  HARTFORD.  CONN,.  AUGUST  2a,  190a. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  you.  my  feltozv  Americans,  men  and  women  of 
Hartford: 
I  thank  you,  Senator  Piatt ;  through  you  1  thank  the  State  of  Con- 
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necticut ;  Mayor  Sullivan,  through  you  I  thank  the  city  of  Hartford  for 
the  greeting  extended  to  me. 

Before  beginning  the  speech  that  I  had  intended,  and  still  intend,  to 
make  to  you  to-night,  I  wish  to  allude  to  an  incident  that  happened  this 
afternoon.  In  being  driven  around  your  beautiful  city,  I  was  taken 
through  Pope  Park,  and  stopped  at  a  platform  where  I  was  presented 
with  a  great  horseshoe  of  flowers,  the  gift  of  the  workingmen  of  Hart- 
ford to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  In  Father  Sullivan's  speech 
he  laid  primary  stress  upon  the  fact  that  it  was  a  gift  of  welcome  from 
the  wage-workers,  upon  whom  ultimately  this  government  depends. 
And  he  coupled  the  words  of  giving  with  certain  sentences  in  which  he 
expressed  his  belief  that  I  would  do  all  that  I  could  to  show  myself  a 
good  representative  of  the  wage-workers.  I  should  be  utterly  unfit  for 
the  position  that  I  occupy  if  I  failed  to  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to  act, 
as  light  is  given  me  to  act,  so  as  to  represent  the  best  thought  and  pur- 
pose of  the  wage-worker  of  the  United  States.  At  the  outset  of  the 
twentieth  century  we  are  facing  difficult  and  complex  problems — prob- 
lems social  and  economic — which  will  tax  the  best  energies  of  all  of  us 
to  solve  aright,  and  which  we  can  only  solve  at  all  if  we  approach  them 
in  a  spirit  not  merely  of  common  sense,  but  of  generous  desire  to  act 
each  for  all  and  all  for  each.  While  there  are  occasions  when  through 
legislative  or  administrative  action  the  governmental  representatives  of 
the  people  can  do  especial  service  to  one  set  of  our  citizens,  yet  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  mo  that  in  the  long  run  tlie  best  way  in  which  to 
serve  any  one  set  of  our  citizens  is  to  try  to  serve  all  alike  well,  to  try 
to  act  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  justice  to  all — to  give  to  each  man  his 
rights — to  safeguard  each  man  in  his  rights ;  and  so  far  as  in  me  lies, 
while  I  hold  my  present  position  1  will  be  true  to  that  conception  of  my 
duty. 

I  want  to  speak  to  you  to-night,  not  on  our  internal  problems  as  a  na- 
tion, but  on  some  of  the  external  problems  which  we  have  had  to  face 
during  the  last  four  years.  The  infernal  problems  are  the  most  impor- 
tant. Keeping  our  own  household  straight  is  our  first  duty ;  but  we  have 
other  duties.  Just  exactly  as  each  man  who  is  worth  his  salt  must  first 
of  all  be  a  good  husband,  a  good  father,  a  good  bread  winner,  a  good 
man  of  business,  and  yet  must  in  addition  to  that  be  a  good  citizen  for 
the  State  at  large — ^so  a  nation  must  first  take  care  to  do  well  its  duties 
within  its  own  borders,  but  must  not  make  of  that  fact  an  excuse  for 
failing  to  do  those  of  its  duties  the  performance  of  which  lies  without 
its  own  borders. 

The  events  of  the  last  few  years  have  forced  the  American  Republic  to  ' 
take  a  larger  position  in  the  world  than  ever  before,  and  therefore  more 
than  ever  to  concern  itself  with  questions  of  policy  coming  without  its 
own  bo  '  As  a  people  we  have  new  duties  and  new.  opportunities 
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both  in  the  tropical  seas  and  islands  south  of  us  and  in  the  furthest 
Orient.  Much  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  we  meet  those  duties,  the 
way  in  which  we  take  advantage  of  those  opportunities.  And  remember 
this,  you  never  can  meet  any  duty,  and  after  you  have  met  it  say  that 
your  action  only  affected  that  duty.  If  you  meet  it  well  you  face  the 
next  duty  a  stronger  man.  and  if  you  meet  it  ill  you  face  your  next  duty 
a  weaker  man. 

From  the  days  of  Monroe,  Clay  and  the  younger  Adams,  we  as  a  peo- 
ple have  always  looked  witli  peculiar  interest  upon  the  West  Indies  and 
the  isthmus  connecting  North  and  South  America,  feeling  that  what- 
ever happened  there  ^vas  of  particular  moment  to  this  nation  ;  and  there 
is  better  reason  for  that  feeling  now  than  ever  before.  The  outcome  of 
the  Spanish  War  put  us  in  possession  of  Porto  Rico,  and  brought  us 
into  peculiarly  close  touch  with  Cuba ;  while  the  successful  negotiation 
of  the  Hay-Pauucefote  Treaty,  and  the  legislation  following  it,  at  last 
cleared  the  way  for  the  construction  of  the  Isthmian  Canal.  Porto  Rico, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  say,  may  now  serve  as  an  example  of  the  best  methods 
of  administering  our  insular  possessions.  Sometimes  wc  have*  to  learn 
by  experience  what  to  avoid.  It  is  much  pleasanter  when  one  can  turn 
to  an  experience  for  the  purpose  of  learning  what  to  follow ;  and  the 
last  is  true  of  our  experience  in  Porto  Rico.  So  excellent  has  been  tlic 
administration  of  the  island,  so  excellent  the  effect  of  the  legislation 
concerning  it,  that  their  very  excellence  has  caused  most  of  us  to  forget 
all  about  it.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  headlines  about  Porto  Rico. 
You  don't  need  to  use  large  letters  in  order  to  say  that  Porto  Rico  con- 
tinues quiet  and  prosperous.  There  is  hardly  a  ripple  of  failure  upon 
the  stream  of  our  success  there ;  and  as  we  don't  have  to  think  of  reme- 
dies, we  follow  our  usual  custom  in  these  matters,  and  don't  think  of  it 
at  all. 

How  have  we  brought  that  about  ?  First  and  foremost,  in  Porto  Rico 
we  have  consistently  striven  to  get  the  very  best  men  to  administer  the 
aflfairs  of  the  islanfl.  It  is  desirable  throughout  our  public  service  to 
secure  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  and  integrity.  But  after  all,  here  at 
home  we  ourselves  always  have  in  our  own  hands  the  remedy  whereby 
to  supply  any  deficiency  in  integrity  or  capacity  among  those  that  govern 
us.  That  is  a  fact  that  seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  but  it  is  a  fact.  In 
a  far-off  island  things  are  different.  There  wrong-doing  is  more  easy 
and  those  that  suffer  from  it  are  more  helpless ;  while  there  is  less  effi- 
cient check  in  the  way  of  that  public  opinion  to  which  public  men  are 
sensitive.  In  consequence,  the  administration  of  those  islands  is  beyond 
all  other  kinds  of  administration  under  our  government  the  one  in  which 
the  highest  standard  must  be  demanded.  In  making  appointments  to 
the  insular  service,  the  appointing  power  must  feel  all  the  time  that  he 
is  acting  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  in  the  interest  of  the  good  name  of 
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opie  as  a  whole,  and  any  question  of  mere  party  expediency  must 
be  wholly  swept  aside,  aad  the  matter  looked  at  solely  from  the  stand- 
sint  of  the  honor  of  our  own  nation  and  the  welfare  of  the  islands.  We 
have  gotten  along  so  well  in  Porto  Rico  because  we  have  acted  up  to 
that  theory  in  choosing  our  men  down  there — governor,  treasurer,  at- 
torney-general, judges,  superintendent  of  education— every  one.  You 
will  find  among  those  men  all  the  shades  of  different  political  opinion 
that  we  have  here  at  home;  but  you  will  find  them  knit  together  by  the 
purpose  of  administering  the  affairs  of  that  island  on  the  highest  plane 
of  decency  and  efficiency. 

Besides  acting  in  good  faith,  we  have  acted  with  good  sense,  and  that 
is  also  important.  We  have  not  been  frightened  or  misled  into  giving 
to  the  people  of  the  island  a  form  of  government  unsuitable  to  them. 
While  providing  that  the  people  should  govern  themselves  as  far  as 
possible,  we  have  not  hesitated  in  their  own  interests  to  keep  the  power 
of  shaping  their  destiny. 

In  Cuba  the  problem  was  larger,  niorc  complicalcd,  more  difficult. 
Here  ag^n  we  kept  our  promise  absolutely.  After  having  delivered  the 
island  from  its  oppressors,  wc  refused  to  turn  it  loose  oflfltand,  with  the 
certainty  that  it  would  sink  back  into  chaos  and  savagery.  For  over 
three  years  we  administered  it  on  a  plane  higher  than  it  had  ever  reached 
before  during  the  four  hundred  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  Span- 
iards first  landed  upon  its  shores.  We  brought  moral  and  physical 
cleanliness  into  the  government.  We  cleaned  the  cities  for  the  first  time 
in  their  existence.  We  stamped  out  yellow  fever — an  inestimable  boon 
not  merely  to  Cuba,  but  to  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  as  well. 
We  established  a  school  system.  \\'c  made  life  and  property  secure,  so 
that  industry  could  again  begin  to  thrive.  Then  when  we  had  laid  deep 
and  broad  the  foundations  upon  which  civil  liberty  and  national  inde- 
pendence must  rest,  we  turned  the  island  over  to  the  hands  of  those 
whom  its  people  had  chosen  as  the  founders  of  the  new  republic.  It  is 
a  republic  with  which  our  own  great  Republic  must  ever  be  closely  knit 
by  the  tics  of  conmion  interests  and  connuon  inspirations.  Cuba  must 
always  be  peculiarly  related  to  us  in  international  politics.  She  must 
in  international  affairs  be  to  a  degree  a  part  of  our  political  system.  In 
return  she  must  have  peculiar  relations  with  us  economically.  She 
must  be  in  a  sense  part  of  our  economic  system.  We  expect  her  to  ac- 
cept a  political  attitude  toward  us  which  we  think  wisest  both  for  her 
and  for  us.  In  return  we  must  be  prepared  to  put  her  in  an  economic 
position  as  regards  our  tariff  system  which  will  give  her  some  measure 
of  the  prosperity  which  we  enjoy.  We  can  not,  in  my  judgment,  avoid 
taking  this  attitude  if  we  are  to  persevere  in  the  course  which  we  have 
outlined  for  ourselves  as  a  nation  during  the  past  four  years  and  there- 
fo*-  ^  •^♦•lieve  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time — and  I  trust  only  a  mat- 


ter  of  a  very  short  time — before  we  enter  into  reciprocal  trade  rela- 
tions with  Cuba. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  is  to  be  one  of  the  greatest,  probably  the  greatest, 
engineering  feat  of  the  20th  century ;  and  I  am  glad  it  is  to  be  done  by 
America.  We  must  take  care  that  it  is  done  under  llie  best  conditions 
and  by  the  best  Americans.  There  are  certain  preliminary  matters  to 
settle*  When  this  has  been  done,  the  first  question  will  come  upon 
choosing  the  commission  which  is  to  supervise  the  building  of  the  canal. 
And  but  one  thought  here  is  permissible — how  to  get  the  very  best  men 
of  the  highest  engineering  and  business  and  administrative  skill,  who 
will  consent  to  undertake  the  work.  If  pos.sible,  I  wish  to  see  those 
men  represent  different  sections  and  different  political  parties.  But 
those  questions  are  secondary.  The  primary  aim  must  be  to  get  men 
who,  though  able  to  control  much  greater  salaries  than  the  nation  is 
able  to  pay.  nevertheless  possess  the  patriotism  and  the  healthy  ambi- 
tion which  will  make  them  put  their  talents  at  the  government's  service. 

So  much  for  what  has  been  done  in  the  Occident.  In  tlie  Orient  the 
labor  was  more  <lifiicult. 

It  is  rare  indeed  that  a  great  work,  a  work  supremely  worth  doing, 
can  be  done  save  at  the  cost  not  only  of  labor  and  toil,  but  of  much 
puzzling  worry  during  the  time  of  the  performance.  Normally,  the 
nation  that  achieves  greatness,  like  the  individual  who  achieves  great- 
ness, can  do  so  only  at  the  cost  of  anxiety  and  bewilderment  and  heart- 
wearing  effort.  Tinrid  people,  people  scant  of  faith  and  hope,  and 
good  people  who  are  not  accustomed  to  the  roughness  of  the  life  of 
effort — are  almost  sure  to  be  disheartened  ami  dismayed  by  tile  work 
and  the  worry,  and  overmuch  cast  down  by  the  shortcomings,  actual  or 
seeming,  which  in  real  life  always  accompany  the  first  stages  even  of 
what  eventually  turn  out  to  be  the  most  brilliant  victories. 

All  this  is  true  of  what  lias  happened  during  the  last  four  years  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  The  Spanish  War  itself  was  an  easy  task,  but  it 
left  us  certain  other  tasks  which  were  much  more  difficult,  One  of 
these  tasks  was  that  of  dealing  with  the  Philippines.  The  easy  thing 
to  do — the  thing  which  appealed  not  only  to  lazy  and  selfish  men,  but  to 
very  many  good  men  whose  thought  did  not  drive  down  to  the  root  of 
things — was  to  leave  the  islands.  Had  we  done  this,  a  period  of  wild 
chaos  would  have  supervened,  and  then  some  stronger  power  would 
have  stepped  in  and  seized  the  islands  and  have  taken  up  the  task  which 
we  in  such  a  case  would  have  flinched  from  performing.  A  less  easy, 
but  infinitely  more  absurd  course,  would  have  been  to  leave  the  islands 
ourselves,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assert  that  we  would  not  permit  any 
one  else  to  interfere  with  them.  This  particular  course  would  have 
combined  all  the  possible  disadvantages  of  every  other  course  which 
was  advocated.    It  would  have  placed  us  in  a  humiliating  position,  be- 
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planted  by  the  rule  of  the  civil  authorities — the  soldier  was  succeeded 
by  the  civilian  magistrate.  The  utmost  care  has  been  exercised  in 
choosing  the  best  type  of  Americans  for  the  high  civil  positions,  and 
the  actual  work  of  administration  has  been  done,  so  far  as  possible,  by 
native  Filipino  officials  serving  under  these  Americans.  The  success 
of  the  effort  has  been  wonderful.  Never  has  this  country  had  a  more 
upright  or  an  abler  body  of  public  representatives  than  Governor  Taft, 
Vice-Governor  Wright,  and  their  associates  and  subordinates  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter,  practically,  to  apply  the 
principles  of  an  orderly  free  government  to  an  Oriental  people  strug- 
gling upward  out  of  barbarism  and  subjection.  It  is  a  task  requiring  in- 
finite firmness,  patience,  tact,  broadmindedness.  All  these  qualities,  and 
the  countless  others  necessary,  have  been  found  in  the  civil  and  military 
officials  who  have  been  sent  over  to  administer  the  islands.  It  was,  of 
course,  inevitable  that  there  should  be  occasional  failures :  but  it  is 
astonishing  how  few  these  have  been.  Here  and  there  the  civil  govern- 
ment which  had  been  established  in  a  given  district  had  to  be  temporarily 
withdrawn  because  of  some  outbreak.  Let  me  give  you  an  idea  of  some 
of  the  difiRcultics.  We  have  been  trying  to  put  into  effect  the  principle 
of  a  popular  choice  of  representative.  In  one  district  it  proved  to  be 
wholly  impossible  to  make  the  people  understand  how  to  vote.  Finally 
they  took  a  little  hill,  and  put  two  candidates,  one  on  one  side  and  one 
on  the  other,  and  made  the  people  walk  up  and  stand  by  the  candidate 
they  wanted. 

But  at  last,  on  the  July  4th  that  has  just  passed —  on  the  126th  anni- 
versar)'  of  our  independence — it  was  possible  at  the  same  time  to  de- 
clare amnesty  throughout  the  islands  and  definitely  to  establish  civil 
rule  over  all  of  them,  excepting  the  country  of  the  Mohammedan 
Moros,  where  the  conditions  were  wholly  different.  Each  inhabitant 
of  the  Philippines  is  now  guaranteed  his  civil  and  religious  rights,  his 
rights  to  life,  personal  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  subject  only 
to  not  infringing  the  rights  of  others.  It  is  worth  noting  that  during 
these  three  or  four  years  under  us  the  Philippine  people  have  attained 
to  a  greater  degree  of  self-government,  that  they  now  have  more  to  say 
as  to  how  they  shall  be  governed,  than  is  the  case  with  any  people  in 
the  Orient  which  is  under  European  rule,  Nor  is  this  all.  Congress 
has,  with  far-seeing  wisdom,  heartily  supported  all  that  has  been  done 
by  the  Executive.  Wise  laws  for  the  government  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  have  been  placed  upon  the  statute  books,  and  under  those  laws 
provision  is  made  for  the  introduction  into  the  Philippines  of  repre- 
sentative government,  with  only  the  delay  absolutely  necessary  to  allow 
for  the  establishment  of  definite  peace,  for  the  taking  of  a  census,  and 
the  settling  down  of  the  country.  In  short,  we  are  governing  the 
Filipinos  primarily  in  their  interest,  and  for  their  very  great  benefit. 
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And  we  have  acted  in  practical  fashion — not  trying  to  lay  down  rules 
as  to  what  should  be  done  in  the  remote  and  uncertain  future,  but  turn- 
ing our  attention  to  the  instant  need  of  things  and  meeting  that  need 
in  the  fullest  and  amplest  way.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  we  owe 
most  to  our  military  or  our  civil  representatives  in  the  Philippines. 
The  soldiers  have  shown  splendid  gallantry  in  the  field ;  and  they  have 
done  no  less  admirable  work  in  preparing  the  provinces  for  civil  gov- 
ernment. The  civil  authorities  have  shown  the  utmost  wisdom  in 
doing  a  very  difficult  and  important  work,  of  vast  extent.  It  would 
I  be  hard  to  find  in  modem  times  a  better  example  of  successful  con- 
structive statesmanship  than  the  American  representatives  have  given 
to  the  Philippine  Islands, 

In  the  Philippines,  as  in  Cuba,  the  instances  of  wrongdoing  among 
either  our  civil  or  military  representatives  have  been  astonishingly  few  ; 
and  punishment  has  been  meted  with  even-handed  justice  to  all  of- 
fcfenders. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  while  we  have  thus  acted  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  islanders  themselves,  we  have  also  helped  our  own  people. 
Our  interests  are  as  great  in  the  Pacific  as  in  the  Atlantic.  The  welfare 
of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  is  as  vital  to  the  nation  as 
the  welfare  of  New  England.  New  York,  and  the  South  Atlantic 
States.  The  awakening  of  the  Orient  means  very  much  to  all  the 
nations  of  Christendom,  commercially  no  less  than  politically;  and  it 
would  be  short-sighted  statesmanship  on  our  part  to  refuse  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  for  securing  a  proper  share  to  our  people  of  this 
commercial  future.  The  possession  of  the  Philippines  has  helped  us, 
as  the  securing  of  the  open  door  in  China  has  helped  us.  Already  the 
government  has  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  provide  for  tlie  laying  of 
a  Pacific  cable  under  conditions  which  safeguard  absolutely  the  interests 
of  the  American  public.  Our  commerce  with  the  East  is  growing 
rapidly.  Events  have  abundantly  justified,  alike  from  the  moral  and 
material  standpoint,  all  that  we  have  done  in  the  Far  East  as  a  sequel 
to  our  war  with  Spain. 


AT  RIVERPOINT.  R.  I..  AUGUST  23,  1902. 

\Mr.  Chairman  and  you  citisens  of  Rhode  Island  and  men  and  women 
of  the  Pa-u'tuckct  VaUey: 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  chance  to  stop  for  so  brief  a  time  in  this 
industrial  centre.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Rhode  Island 
teaches  a  peculiar  lesson  to  all  our  country,  for  while  you  have  been 
favored  by  Providence  in  material  matters  in  no  special  way.  she 
(lias  done  much,  and  what  she  has  done  is  due  to  her  men  and  women, 
le  genius  of  her  inhabitants  for  making  the  most  out  of  the  nat- 
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ural  opportunities  at  hand  has  made  Rhode  Island  preeminent  among 
the  States  of  the  United  States,  for  she  has  done  the  utmost  possible 
with  her  opportunities.  The  man  counts  for  more  than  the  matter 
with  which  he  has  to  deal.  You  have  water  power,  mines  and  other 
natural  resources,  but  it  is  the  man  that  counts.  As  in  warfare  it  is 
the  man  behind  the  gun  that  counts,  so  it  is  in  civil  life  the  man  behind 
the  machine. 

I  am  glad  to  be  greeted  by  these  men  of  the  Grand  Arniy  of  the 
Republic  who  in  the  time  of  the  nation's  darkness  gave  all  they  had 
for  the  nation's  life.  You  need  the  man  who  can  work  more  than  you 
need  material  resources.  You  need  to  have  the  man  who  iiolds  within 
his  soul  the  motive  for  lofty  and  disinterested  action  for  the  nation. 
The  man  who  can  only  reform  others  and  leaves  his  own  family  in 
want  is  not  a  good  and  satisfactory  citizen.  The  good  citizen  also 
must  have  an  appreciation  of  what  it  is  to  live  in  a  republic,  and  he 
must  remember  that  each  must  live;  not  only  for  himself,  but  for 
others,  too.  As  you  men  of  the  Great  War  had  deep  down  in  your 
hearts  the  honor  of  the  regiment,  the  corps  and  the  nation,  so  you 
men  must  have  that  feeling  if  you  would  succeed  in  civil  life.  We 
must  act.  year  in  and  year  out,  the  lesson  of  brotherhood,  treating 
each  man  on  his  own  worth  without  regard  to  his  antecedents.  When 
you  men  went  to  the  war,  comrades  came  from  town  or  country ; 
whether  they  were  bankers  or  machinists,  all  you  wanted  to  know 
was,  whether  they  would  "stay  put"  when  the  time  came;  you  wanted 
tQ  know  if  they  were  loyal,  and  had  the  nerve  to  stand  by  you.  We 
can  all  get  on  together  if  we  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  we  treat 
a  man  for  his  worth  as  a  man,  and  giving  square  treatment  to  every- 
body. 

I  Providence  Jaurn»l,  AuRuil  24.  I9Q2.1 


AT  WILLIMANTIC,  CONN,  AUGUST  23,  1902. 


This  nation  has  great  problems  to  face — problems  in  its  external 
policy — problems  even  more  important  in  the  administration  of  its  in- 
ternal affairs.  We  can  solve  them  only  if,  with  serious  purpose,  we  set 
ourselves  to  the  task  alike  in  the  national  and  slate  governments  and  in 
the  local  municipality  and  the  county  organizations.  We  have  great 
problems  ahead  of  us  as  a  nation.  They  will  task  our  intelligence  but 
they  will  task  still  itiore  what  ranks  ahead  of  intelligence — character. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  a  nation  to  demand  in  its  representatives  in- 
tellect, but  it  is  a  better  thing  to  demand  in  them  that  sum  of  qualities 
which  we  talk  of — character.  All  of  you  know  that  this  is  true  in  private 
life.    If  you  are  dealing  with  a  man  in  a  business  way,  whether  as 
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our  people  as  a  whole,  and  any  question  of  mere  party  expediency  must 
be  wholly  swept  aside,  and  the  matter  looked  at  solely  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  honor  of  our  own  nation  and  the  welfare  of  the  islands.  We 
have  gotten  along  so  well  in  Porto  Rico  because  we  have  acted  up  to 
,  that  theory  in  choosing  our  men  down  there — governor,  treasurer,  at- 
I  tomey-gencral,  judges,  superintendent  of  education — every  one.  You 
^^will  find  among  those  men  all  the  shades  of  different  political  opinion 
^■that  we  have  here  at  home ;  but  you  will  find  them  knit  together  by  the 
['  purpose  of  administering  the  affairs  of  that  island  on  the  highest  plane 
I      of  decency  and  efficiency. 

f  Besides  acting  in  good  faith,  wc  have  acted  with  good  sense,  and  that 

is  also  important.  We  have  not  been  frightened  or  misled  into  giving 
to  the  people  of  the  island  a  form  of  gnvernment  unsuitable  to  them. 
While  providing  that  the  people  should  govern  themselves  as  far  as 
possible,  \YC  have  not  hesitated  in  their  own  interests  to  keep  the  power 
of  shaping  their  destiny. 

In  Cuba  the  problem  was  larger,  more  complicated,  more  difficult. 
Here  agjfin  we  kept  our  promise  absokitely.  .\ftcr  having  delivered  the 
island  from  its  oppressors,  we  refused  to  turn  it  loose  offhand,  with  the 
certainty  that  it  would  sink  back  into  chaos  and  savagery.  For  over 
three  years  we  administered  it  on  a  plane  higher  than  it  had  ever  reached 
before  during  the  four  hundred  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  Span- 
iards fir.st  landed  upon  its  shores.  We  brought  moral  and  physical 
cleanliness  into  the  government.  We  cleaned  the  cities  for  the  first  time 
in  their  existence.  We  stamped  out  yellow  fever — an  inestimable  boon 
not  merely  to  Cuba,  but  to  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  as  well. 
We  establi.sbed  a  school  system.  W'e  made  life  and  pro|)erty  secure,  so 
that  industry  could  again  begin  to  thrive.  Then  when  we  had  laid  deep 
and  broacj  the  foundations  upon  which  civil  liberty  and  national  inde- 
pendence must  rest,  wc  turned  the  island  ovt-r  to  the  hands  of  those 
whom  its  people  had  chosen  as  the  founders  of  the  new  republic.  Jt  is 
a  republic  with  which  our  own  great  Republic  must  ever  be  closely  knit 
by  the  tics  of  common  interests  and  common  inspirations.  Cuba  must 
always  be  peculiarly  related  to  us  in  international  politics.  She  must 
in  international  affairs  be  to  a  degree  a  part  of  our  political  system.  In 
return  she  must  have  peculiar  relations  with  us  economically.  She 
must  be  in  a  sense  part  of  our  economic  system.  We  expect  her  to  ac- 
cept a  political  attitude  toward  us  which  we  think  wisest  both  for  her 
and  for  us.  In  return  we  must  be  prepared  to  put  her  in  an  economic 
position  as  regards  our  tariff  system  which  will  give  her  some  measure 
of  the  prosperity  which  we  enjoy.  We  can  not,  in  my  judgment,  avoid 
,taking  this  attitude  if  we  are  to  persevere  in  the  course  which  we  have 
lutlined  for  ourselves  as  a  nation  during  the  past  four  years  and  there- 
'ore  I  believe  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time — and  I  trust  only  a  mat- 
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ter  of  a  very  short  time — before  we  enter  into  reciprocal  trade  rela- 
tions with  Cuba. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  is  to  be  one  of  the  greatest,  probably  the  greatest, 
engineering  feat  of  the  20th  century ;  and  I  am  glad  it  is  to  be  done  by 
America.  W'c  must  take  care  that  it  is  done  under  the  best  conditions 
and  by  the  best  Americans.  There  arc  certain  preliminary  matters  to 
settle^  When  this  has  been  done,  the  first  question  will  come  upon 
choosing  the  commission  which  is  to  supervise  the  building  of  the  canal. 
And  but  one  thought  here  is  permissible — how  to  get  the  very  best  men 
of  the  highest  engineering  and  business  and  administrative  skill,  who 
will  consent  to  undertake  the  work.  If  possible,  I  wish  to  see  those 
men  represent  different  sections  and  different  political  parties.  But 
those  questions  are  secondary.  Tlie  primary  aim  must  be  to  get  men 
who,  though  able  to  control  much  greater  salaries  than  the  nation  is 
able  to  pay,  nevertheless  possess  the  patriotism  and  the  healthy  ambi- 
tion which  will  make  them  put  their  talents  at  the  government's  service. 

So  much  for  what  has  been  done  in  the  Occident.  Iti  the  Orient  the 
labor  was  more  difficult. 

It  is  rare  indeed  that  a  great  work,  a  work  supremely  worth  doing, 
can  be  done  save  at  the  cost  not  only  of  labor  and  toil,  but  of  much 
puzzling  worry  during  the  time  of  the  pcrfnrmancc.  Normally,  the 
nation  that  achieves  greatness,  like  the  individual  who  achieves  great- 
ness, can  do  so  only  at  the  cost  of  anxiety  and  bewilderment  and  heart- 
wearing  effort.  Timid  people,  people  scant  of  faith  and  hope,  and 
good  people  who  are  not  accustomed  to  the  roughness  of  the  life  of 
effort — are  almost  sure  to  be  disheartened  and  dismayed  by  the  work 
and  the  worry,  and  overmuch  cast  down  by  the  shortcomings,  actual  or 
seeming,  which  in  real  life  always  accompany  the  first  stages  even  of 
what  eventually  turn  out  to  be  the  most  brilliant  victories. 

All  this  is  true  of  what  has  happened  during  the  last  four  years  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  The  Spanish  War  itself  was  an  easy  task,  but  it 
left  us  certain  other  tasks  which  were  much  more  difficult.  One  of 
these  tasks  was  that  of  dealing  with  the  Philippines.  The  easy  thing 
to  do — the  thing  which  appealed  not  only  to  lazy  and  selfish  men,  but  to 
very  many  good  men  whose  thought  did  not  drive  down  to  the  root  of 
things — was  to  leave  the  islands.  Had  we  done  this,  a  period  of  wild 
chaos  would  have  supervened,  and  then  some  stronger  power  would 
have  stepped  in  and  seized  the  islands  and  have  taken  up  the  task  which 
we  in  such  a  case  would  have  flinched  from  performing.  A  less  easy, 
but  infinitely  more  absurd  course,  would  have  been  to  leave  the  islands 
ourselves,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assert  that  we  would  not  permit  any 
one  else  to  interfere  with  them.  This  particular  course  would  have 
combined  all  the  possible  disadvantages  of  every  other  course  which 
was  advocated.    It  would  have  placed  us  in  a  humiliating  position,  be< 
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cause  wheiT  the  actual  test  came  it  would  have  been  quite  out  of  the 
question  for  us.  after  some  striking  deed  of  savagery  had  occurred  in 
the  islands,  to  stand  by  and  prevent  the  re-entry  of  civilization  into 
them.  While  the  mere  fact  of  our  having  threatened  thus  to  guarantee 
the  local  tyrants  and  wrongdoers  against  outside  interference  by  our- 
selves or  others,  would  have  put  a  premium  upon  every  species  of  tyr- 
anny and  anarchy,  within  the  islands. 

Finally,  there  was  the  course  which  we  adopted — not  an  easy  course, 
and  one  fraught  with  danger  and  difficulty,  as  is  generally  the  case  in 
this  world  when  some  great  feat  is  to  be  accomplished  as  an  incident  to 
working  out  national  destiny.  We  made  up  our  minds  to  stay  in  the 
islands — to  put  down  violence — to  establish  peace  and  order — and  then 
to  introduce  a  just  and  wise  civil  rule  accompanied  by  a  measure  of  self- 
government  which  should  increase  as  rapidly  as  the  islanders  showed 
themselves  fit  for  it.  It  was  certainly  a  formidable  task ;  but  think  of  the 
marvelously  successful  way  in  which  it  has  been  accomptishcd !  The 
first  and  vitally  important  feat  was  the  establishment  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  American  flag ;  and  this  had  to  be  done  by  the  effort  of  these  gal- 
lant fellow-Americans  of  ours  to  whom  so  great  a  debt  is  due — the  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men  of  the  United  States  regular  and  volunteer  forces. 
In  a  succession  of  campaigns,  carried  on  in  unknown  tropic  jungles 
against  an  elusive  and  treacherous  foe  vastly  outnumbering  them,  under 
the  most  adverse  conditions  of  climate,  weather  and  country,  our  troops 
completely  broke  the  power  of  the  insurgents,  smashed  their  armies,  and 
harried  the  broken  robber  bands  into  submission.  In  its  last  stages,  the 
war  against  our  rule  sank  into  mere  brigandage;  and  what  our  troops 
had  to  do  was  to  hunt  down  the  parties  of  ladrones.  It  was  not  an 
easy  task  which  it  was  humanly  possible  to  accomplish  in  a  month  or  a 
year ;  and  therefore  after  the  first  month  and  the  first  year  had  elapsed, 
some  excellent  people  said  that  it  couldn't  be  done;  but  it  was  done. 
Month  by  month,  year  by  year,  with  unwearied  and  patient  resolution, 
our  army  in  the  Philippines  did  the  task  which  it  found  ready  at  hand 
until  the  last  vestige  of  organized  insurrection  was  stamped  out,  I  do 
not  refer  to  the  Moros,  with  whom  we  have  exercised  the  utmost  for- 
bearance, but  who  may  force  us  to  chastise  them  if  they  persist  in  at- 
tacking our  troops.  We  will  do  everything  possible  to  avoid  having 
trouble  with  them,  but  if  they  insist  upon  it  it  will  come.  Among  the 
Filipinos  proper,  however,  peace  has  come.  Doubtless  here  and  there 
sporadic  outbreaks  of  brigandage  will  occur  from  time  to  time,  but 
organized  warfare  against  the  American  flag  has  ceased,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  apprehend  its  recurrence.  Our  army  in  the  islands  has 
been  reduced  until  it  is  not  a  fourth  of  what  it  was  at  the  time  the  out- 
break was  at  its  height 

Step  by  step  as  the  army  conquered,  the  rule  of  the  military  was  sup- 


planted  by  the  rule  of  the  civil  authorities — the  soldier  was  succeeded 
by  the  civilian  magistrate.  The  utmost  care  has  been  exercised  in 
choosing  the  best  type  of  Americans  for  the  high  civil  positions,  and 
the  actual  work  of  administration  has  been  done,  so  far  as  possible,  by 
native  Filipino  officials  serving  under  these  Americans.  The  success 
of  the  eflFort  has  been  wonderful.  Never  has  this  country  had  a  more 
upright  or  an  abler  body  of  public  representatives  than  Governor  Taft, 
Vice-Governor  Wright,  and  their  associates  and  subordinates  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter,  practically,  to  apply  the 
principle.s  of  an  orderly  free  government  to  an  Oriental  people  strug- 
gling upward  out  of  barbarism  and  subjection.  It  is  a  task  requiring  in- 
finite firmness,  patience,  tact,  broadmindedness.  All  these  qualities,  and 
the  countless  others  necessar>%  have  been  found  in  the  civil  and  military 
officials  who  have  been  sent  over  to  administer  the  islands.  It  was,  of 
course,  inevitable  that  there  should  be  occasional  failures ;  but  it  is 
astonishing  how  few  these  have  been.  Here  and  tliere  the  civil  govern- 
ment which  had  been  established  in  a  given  district  had  to  be  temporarily 
withdrawn  because  of  some  outbreak.  Let  me  give  you  an  idea  of  some 
of  the  difficulties.  We  have  been  tr^-ing  to  put  into  effect  the  principle 
of  a  {wpular  choice  of  representative.  In  one  district  it  proved  to  be 
wholly  impossible  to  make  the  people  understand  how  to  vote.  Finally 
they  took  a  little  hill,  and  put  two  candidates,  one  on  one  side  and  one 
on  the  other,  and  made  the  people  walk  up  and  stand  by  the  candidate 
they  wanted. 

But  at  last,  on  the  July  4th  that  has  just  passed —  on  the  126th  anni- 
versar)'  of  our  independence — it  was  possible  at  the  same  time  to  de- 
clare amnesty  throughout  the  islands  and  definitely  to  establish  civil 
rule  over  all  of  them,  excepting  the  country  of  the  Mohammedan 
Moros,  where  the  conditions  were  wholly  different.  Each  inhabitant 
of  the  Philippines  is  now  guaranteed  his  civil  and  religious  rights,  his 
rights  to  life,  personal  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  subject  only 
to  not  infringing  the  rights  of  others.  It  is  worth  noting  that  during 
these  three  or  four  years  under  us  the  Philippine  people  have  attained 
to  a  greater  degree  of  self-government,  that  they  now  have  more  to  say 
as  to  how  they  shall  be  governed,  than  is  the  case  with  any  people  in 
the  Orient  which  is  under  European  rule.  Nor  is  this  all.  Congress 
has.  with  far-seeing  wisdom,  heartily  supported  all  that  has  been  done 
by  the  Executive.  Wise  laws  for  the  government  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  have  been  placed  upon  the  statute  books,  and  under  those  laws 
provision  is  made  for  the  introduction  into  the  Philippines  of  repre- 
sentative government,  with  only  the  delay  absolutely  necessary  to  allow 
for  the  establishment  of  definite  peace,  for  the  taking  of  a  census,  and 
the  settling  down  of  the  country.  In  short,  we  are  governing  the 
Filipinos  primarily  in  their  interest,  and  for  their  very  great  benefit. 
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And  we  have  acted  in  practical  fashion — not  trjing  to  lay  down  rules 
as  to  what  should  be  done  in  the  remote  and  uncertain  future,  but  turn- 
ing our  attention  to  the  instant  need  of  things  and  meeting  that  need 
in  the  fullest  and  amplest  way.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  we  owe 
most  to  our  military  or  our  civil  representatives  in  the  Philippines. 
The  soldiers  have  shown  splendid  gallantry  in  the  field ;  and  they  have 
done  no  less  admirable  work  in  preparing  the  provinces  for  civil  gov- 
ernment. The  civil  authorities  have  shown  the  utmost  wisdom  in 
doing  a  very  difficult  and  important  work,  of  vast  extent.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  in  modem  times  a  better  example  of  successful  con- 
structive statesmanship  than  the  American  representatives  have  given 
to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

In  the  Philippines,  as  in  Cuba,  the  instances  of  wrongdoing  among 
either  our  civil  or  military  representatives  have  been  astonishingly  few; 
and  punishment  has  been  meted  with  even-handed  justice  to  all  of- 
fenders. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  while  we  have  thus  acted  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  islanders  themselves,  we  have  also  helped  our  own  people. 
Our  interests  are  as  great  in  the  Pacific  as  in  the  Atlantic  The  welfare 
of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  is  as  vital  to  the  nation  as 
the  welfare  of  New  England,  New  York,  and  the  South  Atlantic 
States.  The  awakening  of  the  Orient  means  very  much  to  all  the 
nations  of  Christendom,  commercially  no  less  than  politically;  and  it 
would  be  short-sighted  statesmanship  on  our  part  to  refuse  to  take 

e  necessary  steps  for  securing  a  proper  share  to  our  people  of  this 
commercial  future.  Tlie  possession  of  the  Pliilippines  has  helped  us, 
as  the  securing  of  the  open  door  in  China  has  helped  us.  Already  the 
government  has  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  provide  for  the  laying  of 
a  Pacific  cable  under  conditions  which  safeguard  absolutely  the  interests 
of  the  American  public.  Ovr  commerce  with  the  East  is  growing 
rapidly.  Events  have  abunda^itly  justified,  alike  from  the  moral  and 
material  standpoint,  all  that  we  have  done  in  the  Far  East  as  a  sequel 
to  our  war  with  Spain. 


AT  RIVERPOINT.  R.  I..  AUGUST  23.  tQ02. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  yon  citiseru  of  Rhode  Island  and  men  and  women 

tof  the  Pazctuckt't  I'aUcy: 
I  am  glad  to  have  the  chance  to  stop  for  so  brief  a  time  in  this 
ndustrial  centre.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Rhode  Island 
caches  a  peculiar  lesson  to  all  our  countn,-,  for  while  you  have  been 
avored  by  Providence  in  material  matters  in  no  special  way,  she 
fias  done  much,  and  what  she  has  done  is  due  to  her  men  and  women. 
The  genius  of  her  inhabitants  for  making  the  most  out  of  the  nat- 
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ural  opportunities  at  hand  has  made  Rhode  Island  preeminent  among 
the  States  of  the  United  States,  for  she  has  done  the  utmost  possible 
with  her  opportunities.  The  man  counts  for  more  than  the  matter 
with  which  he  has  to  deal.  You  have  water  power,  mines  and  other 
natural  resources,  but  it  is  the  man  that  counts.  As  in  warfare  it  is 
the  man  behind  the  gun  that  counts,  so  it  is  in  civil  life  the  man  behind 
the  machine. 

I  am  glad  to  be  greeted  by  these  men  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  who  in  the  time  of  the  nation's  darkness  gave  all  they  had 
for  the  nation's  life.  You  need  the  man  who  can  work  more  than  you 
need  material  resources.  You  need  to  have  the  man  who  holds  within 
his  soul  the  motive  for  lofty  and  disinterested  action  for  the  nation. 
The  man  who  can  only  reform  others  and  leaves  his  own  family  in 
want  is  not  a  good  and  satisfactory  citizen.  The  good  citizen  also 
must  have  an  appreciation  of  what  it  is  to  live  in  a  republic,  and  he 
must  remember  that  each  must  live;  not  only  for  himself,  but  for 
others,  too.  As  you  men  of  the  Great  War  had  deep  dosvn  in  your 
hearts  the  honor  of  the  regiment,  the  corps  and  the  nation,  so  you 
men  must  have  that  feeling  if  you  would  succeed  in  civil  life.  We 
must  act,  year  in  and  year  out,  the  lesson  of  brotherhood,  treating 
each  man  on  his  own  worth  without  regard  to  his  antecedents.  When 
you  men  went  to  the  war,  comrades  came  from  town  or  country; 
whether  they  were  bankers  or  machinists,  all  you  wanted  to  know 
was,  whether  they  would  "stay  put"  when  the  time  came ;  you  wanted 
tQ  know  if  they  were  loyal,  and  had  the  nerve  to  stand  by  you.  We 
can  all  get  on  together  if  we  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  we  treat 
a  man  for  his  worth  as  a  man,  and  giving  square  treatment  to  every- 
body. 

(Providence  Journal,   August  X«,    19oi. ) 


AT  WILUIMANTIC,  CONN.,  AUGUST  23,  1902. 

This  nation  has  great  problems  to  face — problems  in  its  external 

policy — problems  even  more  important  in  the  administration  of  its  in- 
ternal affairs.  We  can  solve  them  only  if,  with  serious  purpose,  we  set 
ourselves  to  the  task  alike  in  the  national  and  state  governments  and  in 
the  local  municipality  and  the  county  organizations.  We  have  great 
problems  ahead  of  us  as  a  nation.  They  will  task  our  intelligence  but 
they  will  task  still  more  what  ranks  ahead  of  intelligence — character. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  a  nation  to  demand  in  its  representatives  in- 
tellect, but  it  is  a  better  thing  to  demand  in  them  that  sum  of  qualities 
which  we  talk  of — character.  All  of  you  know  that  this  is  true  in  private 
life.     If  you  are  dealing  with  a  man  in  a  business  way,  whether 
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employer  or  employed,  or  in  commerce,  with  a  storekeeper  or  with  any- 
one, you  want  him  lo  be  a  smart  man,  but  it  is  a  mighty  bad  thing  if 

[he  is  only  a  smart  man. 

Now,  what  you  want  in  a  private  man  with  whom  you  deal  is  what 

[you  want  in  your  representatives.  If  you  are  going  to  get  good  results 
from  your  association  with  a  man  in  the  business  world,  in  the  working 
world,  it  will  be  because  that  man  has  the  right  stuff  in  him,  because 
he  has  common  sense,  honesty,  decency  and  courage.  And  the  same 
qualities  must  be  shown  in  public  life  if  we  are  to  make  this  country 
what  we  will  make  it — an  example  to  all  the  nations  of  mankind. 


AT   PROVIDENCE,  R.   I,   AUGUST  23.   igo2. 

*Mr.  Goziernor,  and  you,  my  fcllotv  citisens: 

We  are  passing  through  a  period  of  great  commercial  prosperity, 
and  such  a  period  is  as  sure  as  adversity  itself  to  bring  mutterings  of 
discontent.  At  a  time  when  most  men  prosper  somewhat  some  men 
always  prosper  greatly ;  and  it  is  as  true  now  as  when  the  tower  of 
Siloam  fell  upon  all  alike,  that  good  fortune  docs  not  come  solely  to 
the  just,  nor  bad  fortune  solely  to  the  unjust.  When  the  weather  is 
good  for  crops  it  is  good  for  weeds.  Moreover,  not  only  do  t!ie  wicked 
flourish  when  the  times  are  such  that  most  men  flourish,  but,  what  is 
worse,  the  spirit  of  envy  and  jealousy  springs  up  in  the  breasts  of  those 
who,  though  they  may  be  <loing  fairly  well  themselves,  see  others  no 
more  deserving,  who  do  better. 

Wise  laws  and  fearless  and  upright  administration  of  the  laws  can 
give  the  opportunity  for  such  prosperity  as  we  see  about  us.  But  that 
is  all  that  they  can  do.  When  the  conditions  have  been  created  which 
make  prosperity  possible,  then  each  individual  man  must  achieve  it  for 
himself  by  his  own  energy  and  thrift  and  business  intelligence.  If 
I  when  people  wax  fat  they  kick,  as  they  have  kicked  since  the  days  of 
Jeshurun,  they  will  speedily  destroy  their  own  prosperity.  If  they  go 
into  wild  speculation  and  lose  their  heads  they  have  lost  that  which  no 
laws  can  supply.  If  in  a  spirit  of  sullen  envy  they  insist  upon  pulling 
down  those  who  have  profited  most  in  the  years  of  fatness,  they  will 
bury  themselves  in  the  crash  of  the  common  disaster.  It  is  difficult  to 
make  our  material  condition  better  by  the  best  laws,  but  it  is  easy 
enough  to  ruin  it  by  bad  laws. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  is  that  it  is  peculiarly  incumbent  upon  us  in  a 
time  of  such  material  well-being,  both  collectively  as  a  nation  and  in- 
dividually as  citizens,  to  show,  each  on  his  own  account,  that  we  possess 
the  qualities  of  prudence,  self-knowledge,  and  self-restraint.  In  our 
government  we  need  above  all  things  stability,  fixity  of  economic  policy ; 
while  remembering  that  this  fixity  must  not  be  fossilization,  that  there 
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must  not  be  inability  to  shift  our  laws  so  as  to  meet  our  shifting  national 
needs.  There  are  real  and  great  evils  in  our  social  and  economic  life, 
and  these  evils  stand  out  in  all  their  ugly  baldness  in  time  oi  prosperity  ; 
for  the  wicked  who  prosper  are  never  a  pleasant  sight.  There  is  every 
need  of  striving  in  all  possible  ways,  individually  and  collectively,  by 
combinations  among  ourselves  and  through  the  recognized  govern- 
mental agencies,  to  cut  out  those  evils.  All  I  ask  is  to  be  sure  that  we 
do  not  use  the  knife  with  an  ignorant  zeal  which  would  make  it  more 
dangerous  to  the  patient  than  to  the  disease. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  tremendous  industrial  development  of  the 
last  generation  has  been  the  very  great  increase  in  private,  and  especially 
in  corporate  fortunes.  We  may  like  this  or  not,  just  as  we  choose,  but 
it  is  a  fact  nevertheless ;  and  as  far  as  we  can  see  it  is  an  inevitable  re- 
sult of  the  working  of  the  various  causes,  prominent  among  them  steam 
and  electricity.  Urban  population  has  grown  in  this  country,  as  in  all 
civilized  countries,  much  faster  than  tlie  population  as  a  whole  during 
the  last  century.  If  it  were  not  for  that  Rhode  Island  could  not  to-day 
be  the  State  she  is.  Rhode  Island  has  flourished  as  she  has  flourished 
because  of  the  conditions  which  have  brought  about  the  great  increase 
in  urban  life.  There  is  evil  in  these  conditions,  but  you  can't  destroy  it 
unless  you  destroy  the  civilization  they  have  brought  about.  Where 
men  are  gathered  together  in  great  masses  it  inevitably  results  that  they 
must  work  far  more  largely  through  combinations  than  where  they  live 
scattered  and  remote  from  one  another.  Many  of  us  prefer  the  old 
conditions  of  life,  under  which  the  average  man  lived  more  to  himself 
and  by  himself,  where  the  average  community  was  more  self-dependent, 
and  where  even  though  the  standard  of  comfort  was  lower  on  the  aver- 
age, yet  there  was  less  of  the  glaring  inequality  in  worldly  conditions 
which  we  now  see  about  us  in  our  great  cities.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
Ix)or  have  grown  poorer;  but  some  of  the  rich  have  grown  so  very 
much  richer  that,  where  multitudes  of  men  are  herded  together  in  a 
limited  space,  the  contrast  strikes  the  onlooker  as  more  violent  than 
formerly.  On  the  whole,  our  people  earn  more  and  live  better  than  ever 
before,  and  the  progress  of  which  we  are  so  proud  could  not  have  taken 
place  had  it  not  been  for  the  upbuilding  of  industrial  centres,  siich  as 
this  in  which  I  am  speaking. 

But  together  with  the  good  tliere  has  come  a  measure  of  evil.  Life  is 
not  so  simple  as  it  was ;  and  surely,  both  for  the  individual  and  the 
community,  the  simple  life  is  normally  the  healthy  life.  There  is  not 
in  the  great  cities  the  feeling  of  brotherhood  which  there  is  still  in 
country  localities ;  and  the  lines  of  social  cleavage  are  far  more  deeply 
marked. 

For  some  of  the  evils  which  have  attended  upon  the  good  of  the 
changed  conditions  we  can  at  present  see  no  complete  remedy.     For 
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others  the  remedy  must  come  by  the  action  of  men  themselves  in  their 
private  capacity,  whether  merely  as  individuals  or  by  combination.  For 
yet  others  some  remedy  can  be  found  in  legislative  and  executive  action 
— national,  State,  or  municipal.  Much  of  the  complaint  against  combi- 
nations is  entirely  unwarranted.  Under  present-day  conditions  it  is  as 
necessary  to  have  corporations  in  the  business  world  as  it  is  to  have 
organizations,  unions,  among  wage-workers.  We  have  a  right  to  ask 
in  each  case  only  this :  that  good,  and  not  harm,  shall  follow.  Exactly 
as  labor  organizations,  when  managed  intelligently  and  in  a  spirit  of 
justice  and  fair  play,  arc  6f  very  great  service  not  only  to  the  wage- 
workers,  but  to  the  whole  community,  as  has  been  shown  again  and 
again  in  the  history  of  many  such  organizations ;  so  wealth,  not  merely 
individual,  but  corporate,  when  used  aright  is  not  merely  beneficial  to 
the  conimuiiily  as  a  whole,  but  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  upbuilding 
of  such  a  series  of  communities  as  those  whose  citizens  I  am  now  ad- 
dressing. This  is  so  obvious  that  it  ought  to  be  too  trite  to  mention, 
and  yet  it  is  necessary  to  mention  it  when  we  see  some  of  the  attacks 
made  upon  wealth,  as  such. 

Of  course  a  great  fortune  if  used  wrongly  is  a  menace  to  the  com- 
munity. A  man  of  great  wealth  who  does  not  use  that  wealth  decently 
is.  in  a  peculiar  sense,  a  menace  to  the  community,  and  so  is  the  man 
who  docs  not  use  his  intellect  aright.  Each  talent — the  talent  for  mak- 
ing money,  the  talent  for  showing  intellect  at  the  bar,  or  in  any  other 
way — if  unaccompanied  by  character,  makes  the  possessor  a  menace  to 
the  community.  But  such  a  fact  no  more  warrants  us  in  attacking 
wealth  than  it  does  in  attacking  intellect.  Every  man  of  power,  by 
the  very  fact  of  that  power,  is  capable  of  doing  damage  to  his  neighbors ; 
but  we  can  not  afford  to  discourage  the  development  of  such  men  merely 
because  it  is  possible  they  may  use  their  power  for'wrong  ends.  If 
we  did  so  W2  should  leave  our  history  a  blank,  for  we  sliould  have  no 
great  statesmen,  soldiers,  m(.rchants,  no  grefit  men  of  arts,  of  letters, 
of  science.  Doubtless  on  the  average  the  mo.st  useful  citizen  to  the 
community  as  a  whole  is  the  man  to  whom  has  been  granted  what  the 
Psalmist  asked  for — neither  poverty  nor  riches.  But  the  great  captain 
of  industry,  the  man  of  wealth,  who,  alone  or  in  combination  with  his 
fellows,  drives  through  our  great  business  enteqjrtses.  is  a  factor  with- 
out whom  the  civilization  that  we  see  round  about  us  here  could  not 
have  been  built  up.  Good,  not  harm,  normally  comes  from  the  up- 
building of  such  wealth.  F*robab!y  the  greatest  harm  done  by  vast 
wealth  is  the  harm  that  we  of  moderate  means  do  ourselves  when  we 
let  the  vices  of  envy  and  hatred  enter  deep  into  our  own  natures, 

But  there  is  other  harm ;  and  it  is  evident  that  we  should  try  to  do 
away  with  that.  The  great  corporations  which  we  have  grown  to 
speak  of  rather  loosely  as  trusts  are  the  creatures  of  the  State,  and  the 
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State  not  only  has  the  right  to  control  them,  but  it  is  in  duty  bound 
to  control  them  wherever  the  need  of  such  control  is  shown.  There  is 
clearly  need  of  supervision — need  to  possess  the  power  of  regulation  of 
these  great  corporations  through  the  representatives  of  the  public — 
wherever,  as  in  our  own  country  at  the  present  time,  business  corpora- 
tions become  so  very  powerful  alike  for  beneficent  work  and  for  work 
that  is  not  always  beneficent.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  there  is  no  need  for 
such  supervision.  There  is,  and  a  sufficient  warrant  for  it  is  to  be  found 
in  any  one  of  the  admitted  evils  appertaining  to  them.* 

We  meet  a  peculiar  difficulty  under  our  system  of  government,  be- 
cause of  the  division  of  governmental  power  between  the  Nation  and 
the  States.  When  the  industrial  conditions  were  simple,  very  little 
control  was  needed,  and  the  difficulties  of  exercising  such  control  un- 
der our  Constitution  were  not  eviclent.  Now  the  conditions  are  com- 
plicated and  we  find  it  hard  to  frame  national  legislation  which  shall 
be  adequate ;  while  as  a  matter  of  practical  experience  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  States  either  can  not  or  will  not  exercise  a  sufficient  control 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  case.  Some  of  our  States  have  excellent  laws — 
laws  which  it  would  be  well  indeed  to  have  enacted  by  the  National 
Legislature.  But  the  widespread  differences  in  these  laws,  even  be- 
tween adjacent  States,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  power  of  enforcement, 
result  practically  in  altogether  insufficient  control.  I  believe  that  the 
nation  must  assume  this  power  of  control  by  legislation;  if  necessary 
by  constitutional  amendment.  The  immediate  necessity  in  dealing  with 
trusts  is  to  place  them  under  the  real,  not  the  nominal,  control  of  some 
sovereign  to  which,  as  its  creatures,  the  trusts  shall  owe  allegiance,  and 
in  whose  courts  the  sovereign's  orders  may  be  enforced. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  the  ordinary  so-called  "trust"  to-day;  for 
the  trust  nowadays  is  a  large  State  corporation,  which  generally  does 
business  in  other  States,  often  with  a  tendency  toward  monopoly. 
Such  a  trust  is  an  artificial  creature  not  wholly  responsible  to  or  con- 
trollable by  any  legislation,  either  by  State  or  nation,  and  not  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  one  court.  Some  governmental  sovereign 
must  be  given  full  power  over  these  artificial,  and  very  powerful,  cor- 
porate beings.  In  my  judgment  this  sovereign  must  be  the  National 
Government.  When  it  has  been  given  full  power,  then  this  full  power 
can  be  used  to  control  any  evil  infiuence,  exactly  as  the  government  is 
now  using  the  power  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law. 

Even  when  the  power  has  been  granted  it  would  be  most  unwise  to 
exercise  it  too-much,  to  begin  by  too  stringent  legislation.  The  mechan- 
ism of  modern  business  is  as  delicate  and  complicated  as  it  is  vast,  and 

'President  Roosevelt  ii  one  of  tho*e  who  «re  bom  to  the  belief  lh«t  the  earth  wu  meant 
for  men,  not  companies,  and  he  does  not  at  alt  agre:  to  those  efforts  on  the  part  of  Monejr 
vkich  look  towards  capsizing  Providence  in  that  particalar. — A.  H.  !•• 
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nothing  would  be  more  productive  of  evil  to  all  of  us,  and  especially 
to  those  least  weit  off  in  this  world's  goods,  than  ignorant  meddling 
with  this  mechanism — above  all,  meddling  in  a  spirit  of  class  legislation 
or  hatred  or  rancor.  It  is  eminently  necessary  that  the  power  should  be 
had,  but  it  is  just  as  necessary  that  it  should  be  exercised  with  wisdom 
and  self-restraint.  The  first  exercise  of  that  power  should  be  the  secur- 
ing of  publicity  among  all  great  corporations  doing  an  interstate  busi- 
ness. The  publicity,  though  non-inquisitorial,  should  be  real  and  thor- 
ough as  to  all  important  facts  with  which  the  public  has  concern.  Day- 
light is  a  powerful  discourager  of  evil.  Such  publicity  would  by  itself 
tend  to  cure  the  evils  of  which  there  is  just  complaint ;  it  would  show 
us  if  evils  existed,  and  where  the  evils  are  imaginary,  and  it  would  show 
us  what  next  ought  to  be  done. 

Above  all.  let  us  remember  that  our  success  in  accomplishing  any- 
thing depends  very  much  upon  our  not  trying  to  accomplish  everything. 
Distrust  whoever  pretends  to  offer  you  a  patent  cure-all  for  every  ill 
of  the  body  politic,  just  as  you  would  a  man  who  offers  a  medicine 
which  would  cure  every  evil  of  your  individual  body.  A  medicine  that 
is  recommended  to  cure  both  asthma  and  a  broken  leg  is  not  good  for 
either.  Mankind  has  moved  slowly  upward  through  the  agts,  some- 
times a  little  faster,  sometimes  a  little  slower,  but  rarely  indeed  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  At  times  a  great  crisis  comes  in  which  a  great  peo- 
ple, perchance  led  by  a  great  man,  can  at  white  heat  strike  some  mighty 
blow  for  the  right — make  a  long  stride  in  advance  along  the  path  of 
justice  and  of  orderly  liberty.  But  normally  we  must  be  content  if  each 
of  us  can  do  sometliing — not  all  that  we  wish,  but  .something — for  tlie 
advancement  of  those  principles  of  righteousness  which  underlie  all  real 
national  greatness,  all  true  civilization  and  freedom.  I  see  no  promise 
of  any  immediate  and  complete  solution  of  all  the  problems  we  group 
together  when  we  speak  of  the  trust  question.  But  we  can  make  a 
beginning  in  solving  these  problems,  and  a  good  beginning,  if  only  we 
approach  the  subject  with  a  sufficiency  of  resolution,  of  honesty,  and 
of  that  hard  common-sense  which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable,  and  not 
always  one  of  the  most  common,  assets  in  any  nation's  greatness.  The 
existing  laws  will  be  fully  enforced  as  they  stand  on  the  statute  books 
without  regard  to  persons,  and  I  think  good  has  already  come  from 
their  enforcement.  I  think,  furthermore,  that  additional  legislation 
should  be  had  and  can  be  had,  which  will  enable  us  to  accomplish  much 
more  along  the  same  lines.  No  man  can  promise  a  perfect  solution,  at 
least  in  the  immediate  future.  But  something  has  already  been  done, 
and  much  more  can  be  done  if  our  people  temperately  and  determinedly 
will  that  it  shall  be  done.  . 

In  concUisinn  let  me  adtl  one  word.  While  we  are  not  to  be  excused 
if  we  fail  to  do  whatever  is  possible  through  the  agency  of  government, 
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we  must  keep  ever  in  mind  that  no  action  of  the  government,  no  action 
by  combination  among  ourselves,  can  take  the  place  of  the  individual 
qualities  to  which  in  the  long  run  every  man  must  owe  the  success  he 
can  make  of  life.  There  never  has  been  devised,  and  there  never  will  be 
devised,  any  law  which  will  enable  a  man  to  succeed  save  by  the  exercise 
of  those  qualities  which  have  always  been  the  prerequisites  of  success — 
the  qualities  of  hard  work,  of  keen  intelligence,  of  unflinching  will. 
Such  action  can  supplement  those  qualities  but  it  can  not  take  their 
place.  No  action  by  the  State  can  do  more  than  supplement  the  initia- 
tive of  the  individual ;  and  ordinarily  the  action  of  the  State  can  do  no 
more  than  to  secure  to  each  individual  the  chance  to  show  under  as 
favorable  conditions  as  possible  the  stuff  that  there  is  in  him, 


AT  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  AUGUST  25.  rgo2. 

Governor  Crane,  Mayor  Collins,  men  and  women  of  Boston: 

I  want  to  take  up  this  evening  the  general  question  of  our  economic 
and  social  relations,  with  specific  reference  to  that  problem  with  which 
I  think  our  people  are  now  greatly  concerning  themselves — the  problem 
of  our  complex  social  condition  as  intensified  by  the  existence  of  the 
great  corporations  which  we  rather  loosely  designate  as  trusts.  I  have 
not  come  here  to  say  that  I  have  discovered  a  patent  cure-all  for  any 
evils.  When  people's  minds  are  greatly  agitated  on  any  subject,  and 
especially  when  they  feel  deeply  but  rather  vaguely  that  conditions  are 
not  right,  it  is  far  pleasanter  in  addressing  them  to  be  indifferent  as 
to  what  you  promise ;  but  it  is  much  less  pleasant  afterward  when  you 
come  to  try  to  carry  out  what  has  been  promised.  Of  course  the  worth 
of  a  promise  consists  purely  in  the  way  in  which  the  performance 
squares  with  it.  That  has  two  sides.  In  the  first  place,  if  a  man  is  an 
honest  man  he  will  try  just  as  hard  to  keep  a  promise  made  on  the 
stump  as  one  made  off  the  stump.  In  the  second  place,  if  the  people 
keep  their  heads  they  won't  wish  promises  to  be  made  which  are  im- 
possible of  performance.  You  sec,  one  side  of  that  question  represents 
my  duty,  and  the  other  side  yours. 

Mankind  goes  ahead  but  slowly,  and  it  goes  ahead  mainly  through 
each  of  us  trying  to  do  the  best  that  is  in  him  and  to  do  it  in  the  sanest 
way.  We  have  founded  our  Republic  upon  the  theory  that  the  average 
man  will  as  a  rule  do  the  right  thing,  that  in  the  long  run  the  majority 
will  decide  for  what  is  sane  and  wholesome.  If  our  fathers  were  mis- 
taken in  that  theory,  if  ever  the  times  become  such — not  occasionally 
but  persistently — that  the  mass  of  the  people  do  what  is  unwholesome, 
what  is  wrong,  tlien  the  Republic  can  not  stand,  I  care  not  how  good  its 
laws,  I  care  not  what  marvelous  mechanism  its  Constitution  may  em- 
body.   Back  of  the  laws,  back  of  the  administration,  back  of  the  system 
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of  government  lies  the  man,  lies  the  average  manhood  of  our  people, 
and  in  the  long  run  we  are  going  to  go  up  or  go  down  accordingly  as 
the  average  standard  of  our  citizenship  does  or  does  not  wax  in  growth 
and  grace. 

The  first  requisite  of  good  citizenship  is  that  the  man  shall  do  the 
homely,  every-day,  humdrum  duties  well.  A  man  is  not  a  good  citizen, 
I  do  not  care  how  lofty  his  thoughts  are  about  citizenship  in  the  ab- 
stract, if  in  the  concrete  his  actions  do  not  bear  them  out;  and  it  does 
not  make  much  difference  how  high  his  aspirations  for  mankind  at  large 
may  be,  if  he  does  not  behave  well  in  his  own  family  those  aspirations 
do  not  bear  visible  fruit.  He  must  be  a  good  breadwinner,  he  must 
take  care  of  his  wife  and  his  children,  he  must  be  a  neighbor  whom  his 
neighbors  can  trust,  he  must  act  squarely  in  his  business  relations. — 
he^must  do  all  those  every-day  ordinary  duties  first,  or  he  is  not  a  good 
citizen.  But  he  must  do  more.  In  this  country  of  ours  the  Average 
citizen  must  devote  a  good  deal  of  thought  and  time  to  the  affairs^f  the 
State  as  a  whole  or  those  affairs  will  go  backward ;  and  he  must  devote 
that  thought  and  that  time  steadily  and  intelligently.  If  there  is  any 
one  quality  that  is  not  admirable,  whether  in  a  nation  or  in  an  indi- 
vidual, it  is  hysterics,  either  in  religion  or  in  anything  else.  The  man 
or  woman  who  makes  up  for  ten  days'  indifference  to  duty  by  an 
eleventh-day  morbid  repentance  about  that  duty  is  of  scant  use  in  the 
world.  Now  in  the  same  way  it  is  of  no  possible  use  to  decline  to  go 
through  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  citizenship  for  a  long  space  of  time 
and  then  suddenly  to  get  up  and  fvcl  very  angry  about  something  or 
somebody,  not  clearly  defined,  and  demand  reform,  as  if  it  were  a  con- 
crete substance  to  be  handed  out  forthwith. 

This  is  preliminary  to  what  I  want  to  say  to  you  about  the  whole 
question  of  great  corporations  as  affecting  the  public.  There  are  very 
many  and  very  difficult  problems  with  which  we  are  faced  as  the  results 
of  the  forces  which  have  been  in  play  for  more  than  the  lifetime  of  a 
generation.  It  is  worse  than  useless  for  any  of  us  to  rail  at  or  regret 
the  great  growth  of  our  industrial  civilization  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury. Speaking  academically,  we  can,  according  to  our  several  tem- 
peraments, regret  that  the  old  days  with  the  old  life  have  vanished,  or 
not,  just  as  we  choose;  but  we  are  here  to-night  only  because  of  the 
play  of  those  great  forces.  There  is  but  little  use  in  regretting  that 
things  have  been  shaping  themselves  differently  from  what  we  might 
have  preferred.  The  practical  thing  to  do  is  to  face  the  conditions  as 
they  are  and  see  if  we  can  not  get  the  best  there  is  in  them  out  of  them. 
Now  we  shall  not  get  a  complete  or  perfect  solution  for  all  of  the  evils 
attendant  upon  the  development  of  the  trusts  by  any  single  action  on 
our  part.  A  good  many  actions  in  a  good  many  different  ways  will 
be  required  before  we  get  many  of  those  evils  even  partially  remedied. 
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We  must  first  of  all  think  clearly ;  we  must  probably  experiment  some- 
what ;  we  must  above  all  show  by  our  actions  that  our  interest  is  perma- 
nent and  not  spasmodic  ;  and  we  must  see  that  all  proper  steps  are  taken 
toward  the  solution.  Now  of  course  all  this  is  perfectly  trite.  Every 
one  who  thinks  knows  that  the  only  way  in  which  any  problem  of  great 
importance  was  ever  successfully  solved  was  by  consistent  and  per- 
sistent effort  toward  a  given  end^-effort  that  did  not  cease  with  any 
one  election  or  with  any  one  year,  but  was  continued  steadily,  temper- 
ately, but  resolutely,  toward  a  given  end.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  set 
clearly  before  us  all  of  the  evils  attendant  upon  the  working  of  some  of 
our  great  corporations,  but  I  think  that  those  gentlemen,  and  especially 
those  gentlemen  of  large  means,  who  deny  the  evils  exist  are  acting 
with  great  folly.  So  far  from  being  against  property  when  I  ask  I 
that  the  question  of  the  trusts  be  taken  up,  I  am  acting  in  the  most  r 
conservative  sense  in  property's  interest.  When  a  great  corporation  is  | 
sued  for  violating  the  anti-trust  law,  it  is  not  a  move  against  property,  it 
is  a  move  in  favor  of  property,  because  when  we  make  it  evident  that 
all  men,  great  and  small  alike,  have  to  obey  the  law,  we  put  the  safe- 
guard of  the  law  around  all  men.  When  we  make  it  evident  that  no 
man  shall  be  excused  for  violating  the  law,  we  make  it  evident  that 
every  man  will  be  protected  from  violations  of  the  law. 

Now  one  of  the  great  trouT)lcs — I  am  inclined  to  think  much  the 
greatest  trouble — in  any  immediate  handling  of  the  question  of  the 
trusts  comes  from  our  system  of  government.  Under  this  system  it 
is  difficult  to  say  where  the  power  is  lodged  to  deal  with  these  evils. 
Remember  that  I  am  not  saying  that  even  if  we  had  all  the  power  we 
coufd  completely  solve  the  trust  question.  If  what  we  read  in  the 
papers  is  true,  international  trusts  are  now  being  planned.  It  is  going 
to  be  very  difficult  for  any  set  of  laws  on  our  part  to  deal  completely 
with  a  problem  which  becomes  international  in  its  bearings.  But  a 
great  deal  can  be  done  in  various  ways  even  now — a  great  deal  is  being 
done — and  a  great  deal  more  can  be  done,  if  we  see  that  the  power  is 
lodged  somewhere  to  do  it.  On  the  whole,  our  system  of  government 
has  worked  marvelously  well — the  system  of  divided  functions  of  gov- 
ernment, of  a  scheme  under  which  Maine,  Louisiana,  Oregon,  Idaho, 
New  York,  Illinois,  South  Carolina  can  all  come  together  for  certain 
purposes  and  yet  each  be  allowed  to  work  out  its  salvation  as  it  desires 
along  certain  other  lines.  On  the  whole,  this  has  worked  well ;  but  in 
some  respects  it  has  worked  ill.  While  I  most  firmly  believe  in  fixity" 
of  policy.  I  do  not  believe  that  that  policy  should  be  fossilized,  and 
when  conditions  change  we  must  change  our  governmental  methods  to| 
meet  them.  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  in  the  New  England  town  meet- 
ing, but  you  can't  work  the  New  England  town  meeting  in  Boston — 
it  is  too  big.    You  must  devise  something  else.    If  you  look  back  in  the 
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ory  of  Boston  you  will  firnl  that  Boston  was  very  reluctant  to  admit 
particular  truth  for  some  time  in  the  first  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
:entury.     When  this  government  was  founded  there  were  no  great 
Individual  or  corporate  fortunes,  and  commerce  and  industry  were  be- 
ing carried  on  very  much  as  they  had  been  carried  on  in  the  days  when 
[Nineveh  and  Babylon  stood  in  the  Mesopotamian  Valleyy  Sails,  oars, 
'wheels — these  were  the  instruments  of  commerce.    The  pack  train,  the 
wagon  train.,  the  rowboat,  the  sailing  craft — these  were  the  methods  of 
commerce.  /Everything  has  been  revolutionized  in  the  business  world 
since  then,  and  the  progress  of  civilization  from  being  a  dribble  has  be- 
come a  torrent.    There  was  no  particular  need  at  that  time  of  bothering 
as  to  whether  the  nation  or  the  State  had  control  of  corporations.    They 
were  easy  to  control.     Now,  however,  the  exact  reverse  is  the  case. 
And  remember  when  I  say  corporations  I  do  not  mean  merely  trusts 
technically  so-called,  merely  combinations  of  corporations,  or  corpora- 
tions under  certain  peculiar  conditions.    For  instance,  some  time  ago  the 
J  Attomey-General  took  action  against  a_certain_trust.n' .There  was  con- 
siderable discussion  as  to  whether  the  trust  aimed  at  would  not  seek 
to  get  out  from  under  the  law  by  becoming  a  single  corporation.    Now, 
I'A  1  want  laws  that  will  enable  us  to  deal  with  any  evil  no  matter  what 
'     shape  It  takes.    I  want  to  see  the  government  able  to  get  at  it  definitely ; 
so  that  the  action  of  the  government  can  not  be  evaded  by  any  turning 
within  or  without  Federal  or  State  statutes.    At  present  we  have  really 
I  no  efficient  control  over  a  big  corporation  whicli  does  business  in  more 
"*'    than  one  Slate'.^'frequently  the  corporation  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
j  with  the  State  in  which  it  is  incorporated  except  to  get  incorporated; 

■  and  all  its  business  may  be  done  in  entirely  different  communities — com- 

[  munities  which  may  object  very  much  to  the  methods  of  incorporation 

^_  in  the  State  named.  I  do^  not  believe  that  you  can  get  any  action  by 
^f  any  State,  I  do  not  believe  it  practicable  to  get  action  by  all  tlie  States 
I  tTiafwill  give  us  satTsractory  crmtrol  of  the  trusts,  of  big  corporations; 

and  the  result  is  at  present  thai  we  have  a  great,  powerful,  artificial 
creation  which  has  no  creator  to  which  it  is  responsible.  The  creator 
creates  it  and  then  it  goes  anci  operates  soiriTwTiere  else ;  and  there  is 
no  interest  on  the  part  of  the  creator  to  deal  with  it.  It  does  not  do 
anything  where  the  creator  has  power ;  it  operates  entirely  outside  of  the 
creator's  jurisdiction. 

I  It  is  of  course  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  the  corporation  is  the  crea- 
ture of  the  State,  that  the  State  is  sovereign.  There  should  be  a  real 
and  not  a  nominal  sovereign,  some  one  sovereign  to  which  the  corpora- 
'^ion  shall  be  really  and  not  nominally  responsible.  Atjjresent  if  we 
pass  laws  nobody  can  tell  whether  they  will  amount  to  anything.  That 
has  two  bad  effpcts.  In  the  first  place,  the  corporation  becomes  indif- 
ferent to  the  law-making  body ;  and  in  the  next  place,  the  law-making 
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body  gets  into  that  most  pernicious  custom  of  passing  a  law  not  with 
reference  to  what  will  be  done  under  it,  but  with  reference  to  its  eflfects 
upon  tlie  opinions  of  the  voters.  That  is  a  bad  thing.  When  any  body^ 
of  law-makers  passes  a  law,  not  simply  with  reference  to  whether  tliat 
law  will  do  good  or  ill,  but  with  the  knowledge  that  not  much  will  come 
of  it,  and  )-et  that  perhaps  the  people  as  a  whole  will  like  to  see  it  on 
the  statute  books — it  does  not  speak  well  for  the  law-makers,  and  it 
does  not  speak  well  for  the  i>cople  either.  What  I  hope  to  sec  is  power  ( 
given  to  the  National  Legislature  which  shall  make  the  control  real.J 
It  would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  you  could  have  all  the  States  act  on 
somewhat  similar  lines  so  that  you  would  make  it  unnecessary  for  the 
national  government  to  act ;  but  all  of  you  know  perfectly  well  that  the_ 
Statej_will  not  act  oo  similar  lines. ^  No  advance  whatever  has  been~] 
made  in  the  direction  of  intenigeut  deahng  by  the  States  as  a  collective  | 
body  with  these  great  corporations.  Here  iu  Massachusetts  you  havgJ 
what  I  regard  as,  on  the  whole,  excellent  corporation  laws.  Most  of 
our  difficulties  would  be  in  a  fair  way  of  solution  if  we  had  the  power 
to  put  upon  the  national  statute  books,  and  did  put  upon  them,  laws 
for  the  nation  much  like  those  you  have  here  on  the  subject  of  corpora-' 
tions  in  Massachusetts.  So  you  can  see,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  advocat 
ing  anything  very  revolutionary^  I  am  advocating  action  to  prevent 
anytHing  revolutionary.  Now,  if  we  can  get  adequate  control  by  the 
nation  of  these  great  corporations,  then  we  can  pass  legislation  which 
will  give  us  the  power  of  regulation  and  supervision  over  them.  If  the 
nation  had  that  power,  mind  you,  I  should  advocate  as  strenuously  as 
I  know  how  that  the  power  should  be  exercised  with  extreme  cautjon 
and  self-restraint.  No  good  will  come  from  plunging  in  without  having 
looked  carefully  ahead.  The  first  thing  we  want  is  jjublicity ;  and  I  do 
not  mean  publicity  as  a  favor  by  some  corporations — I  mean  it  as  a 
right  from  all  corporations  affected  by  the  law.  I  want  publicity  as  to 
the  essential  facts  in  which  th£  public  has  an  interest-  I  want  the 
knowledge  given  to  (He  accredited  representatives  of  the  people  of 
facts  upon  which  those  representatives  can  if  they  see  fit  base  their 
action  later.  The  publicity  itself  would  cure  many  evils.  The  light  of 
day  is  a  greater  deterrcr  of  wrongdoing.  The  mere  fact  of  being  able 
to  put  out  nakedlyr  «ud  with  tti€"certainfy  that  the  statements  were  true, 
a  given  condition  of  things  that  was  wrong,  would  go  a  long  distance 
toward  curing  that  wrong;  and,  even  where  it  did  not  cure  it,  would 
make  the  path  evident  by  which  to  cure  it.  We  would  not  be  leaping 
in  the  dark ;  we  would  not  be  striving  blindly  to  sec  what  was  g( 
and  what  bad.  We  would  know  what  the  facts  were  and  be  able  to 
shape  our  course  accordingly. 

A  good  deal  can  be  done  now,  a  good  deal  is  being  jjqbc  now.    As 
far  as.  th?_anti-t^rust  laws  go  they  will  be  enforced.     No  suit  will  be 
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undertaken  for  the  sake  of  seeming  to  undertake  it.  Every  suit  that 
is  undertaken  will  be  begun  because  the  great  lawyer  and  upright  man 
whom  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  as  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Knox, 
believes  that  there  is  a  violation  of  the  law  which  we  can  get  at ;  and 
when  the  suit  is  undertaken  it  will  not  be  compromised  except  upon  the 
basis  that  the  government  wins.  Of  course,  gentlemen,  no  laws  amount 
to  anytJiing  unless  they  are  administered  honestly  and  fearlessly.  We 
imust  have  such  administration  or  the  law  will  amount  to  nothing.  I 
believe  that  it  is  possible  to  frame  national  legislation  which  shall  give 
us  far  iporc  power  than  we  now  have,  at  any  rate  over  corporations 
doing  an  interstate  business.  I  can  not  guarantee  that,  because  in  the 
past  it  has  more  than  once  happened  that  we  have  put  laws  on  the 
statute  books  which  those  who  made  them  intended  to  mean  one  thing, 
and  when  they  came  up  for  decision  by  the  courts,  it  was  found  that 
the  intention  had  not  been  successfully  put  into  effect.  But  I  believe 
that  additional  legislation  can  be  had.  If  my  belief  is  wrong,  if  Ft 
proves  evident  that  we  can  not,  under  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  give 
the  national  administration  sufficient  power  to  deal  with  these  great 
corporations,  then  no  matter  what  our  reverence  for  the  past,  our  duty 
to  the  present  and  the  future  will  force  us  to  see  that  some  power  is 
conferred  upon  the  national  government.  And  when  that  power  has 
been  conferred,  then  it  will  rest  with  the  national  government  to  exer- 
cise it. 


AT  NAHANT.  MASS.,  AUGUST  25,  1902. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  fellow  citisens: 

Any  good  American  who  comes  to  the  home  of  the  town  meeting  feels 
that  he  comes  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  as  regards  republican 
democratic  government.  And  you  in  New  England,  in  the  country 
which,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  little  republic  of  Switzerland,  has 
developed  to  a  higher  degree  than  anywhere  else  the  true  principle  of 
democratic  republican  representative  government — you  have  done  more, 
much  more  than  your  share  in  leavening  the  whole  Republic ;  and  just 
as  long  as  our  people  show  the  capacity  for  self-government  which  is 
made  evident  in  towns  like  this,  just  so  long  we  shall  prosper  as  a  whole. 

And  when  I  address  an  audience  like  this,  which  takes  part  itself  in  all 
the  workings  of  the  government,  I  do  not  have  to  explain — as  I  have  to 
explain  to  some  other  audiences — that  the  government  cannot  do  every- 
thing. You  can  do  a  good  deal  through  the  town,  but  3'ou  can  do  more 
for  the  town  than  it  can  do  for  you.  Some  people  make  the  mistake 
of  thinking  you  can  convert  that,  but  you  cannot. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  to  speak  to  you  after  coming  through  your 
library,  and  especially  escorted  out  here  bv  the  veterans  of  the  great 
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war,  and  by  you,  Gen.  Curtis  Guild,  my  comrade  of  the  lesser  war. 

It  is  a  very  good  thing,  indeed  it  is  an  indispensable  thing,  to  have 
material  well-being.  You  have  got  to  have  that  as  the  basis  of  our 
civilization,  but  if  you  do  not  build  something  more  on  top  of  that  you 
will  have  only  the  foundation,  and  that  is  a  bad  place  to  live.  You  have 
got  to  have  a  superstructure,  too.  In  addition  to  the  material  pros- 
perity, you  must  have  the  spirit  which  makes  that  prosperity  count. 
You  must  have  it  in  peace ;  you  must  have  it  in  war.  The  spirit  that 
has  made  New  England  identified  not  only  with  self-government,  but 
with  the  spread  of  education  ;  the  si>irit  that  produces  the  school  and  the 
library ;  that  is  the  spirit  upon  which  we  must  build  if  we  hope  to 
make  this  great  nation  rise  loyally  both  to  her  deeds  and  her  oppor- 
tunities. 

But  education  is  not  enough.  The  men  of  thin  intellects,  the  men 
who  are  competent  to  feel  only  intellectual  emotions,  arc  not  the  men 
who  will  make  a  great  nation.  You  have  got  to  have,  in  addition  to 
the  intellect,  what  counts  for  much  more  than  intellects-character.  And 
in  character  you  must  have  men  good,  and  you  must  have  them  strong. 

Now  you  representatives  of  the  great  war,  who  are  here  to-day,  you 
went  out  from  '6i  to  '65.  The  men  alongside  of  whom  you  fought 
had  to  have  certain  traits.  No  one  trait  was  enough.  They  must  be 
patriotic  in  the  first  place.  They  had  to  be  driven  on  by  love  for 
country  that  made  them  willing  to  spend  the  best  years  of  their  youth 
and  young  manhood  in  the  service  of  the  nation  to  their  own  detriment 
— that  made  them  willing  to  sacrifice  everything  for  the  prize  of  death 
in  battle  for  the  honor  of  the  flag.  But  you  had  to  have  more  than 
that.  No  matter  how  patriotic  a  man.  if  he  had  the  tendency  to 
run  away,  he  was  no  good.  Besides  the  love  of  country  you  had  to 
have  a  strong,  virile  purpose  in  the  man — the  eagerness  to  do  his  work 
as  a  man.  He  had  to  have  courage,  strength,  fixity  of  resolution.  It 
was  not  all  victory,  and  the  man  who,  after  a  defeat,  thought  he  would 
go  home  was  of  no  use.  You  had  to  have  the  men  who  after  a  defeat 
would  come  back  and  try  again,  and  after  another  defeat  would  come 
back  and  try  again  and  again,  until  they  wrested  from  defeat  the 
splendid  ultimate  triumph. 

The  army  is  a  poor  place  for  a  man  of  hysterical  temperament.  The 
government  is  a  poor  place  for  a  man  of  hysterical  temperament.  The 
men  who  are  going  to  do  good  work  for  citizenship  in  this  community 
arc  the  men  who  approach  their  duties  in  the  spirit  in  which  you  ap- 
proached yours  in  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  who  arc  not  going  to  ex- 
pect to  have  everything  done  for  them,  but  are  willing  to  do  their  share; 
who  do  not  expect  the  way  to  be  easy  and  smooth — for  the  path  of  na- 
tional greatness  never  is  easy  or  smooth — but  who  are  going  to  face  the 
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rough  work  of  the  world  with  the  determination  to  do  that  work  right. 
I  tliank  you  for  the  chance  to  greet  you  today. 

[The  Bocton  Herald,  August  28,  ISOI.] 

AT  LYNN,  MASS.,  AUGUST  25.  1902. 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  you,  my  fellozu  citizens,  vxen  and  tconun  of  Lynn: 

I  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  tlic  way  in  which  you  have  greeted, 
not  me,  personally,  but  the  chief  executive  of  the  American  Republic. 
And  I  wish  to  thank  the  men  of  the  National  Guard,  afloat  and  ashore, 
the  cavalry  and  the  infantry,  for  the  escort  tendered  me.  There  is 
but  little  that  I  can  say  to  you,  for  I  have  come  here  less  to  teach  than 
to  learn — here  in  your  city,  a  city  rendered  great  by  the  fact  that  the 
individual  citizens  in  it  have  known  how  to  work,  have  known  how  to 
do  alike  their  duty  in  private  life  and  in  public  life.  Whenever  I  come 
into  such  a  community  as  this,  I  feel  as  if  the  utmost  I  could  say  would 
be  to  ask  you  to  learn  aright,  not  from  what  I  say,  but  from  what  you 
do.  In  this  country  we  have  got  to  have  decent  and  intelligent  govern- 
ment, not  as  a  substitute  for  individual  initiative  but  as  a  supplement 
to  it. 

Lynn  has  been  made  what  it  is  through  its  people,  through  its  citizens, 
through  its  people  individually,  as  well  as  collectively.  Now  we  have 
got  to  apply  the  same  principles  to  the  country  as  a  whole  that  you 
have  applied  in  practice  here  in  Lynn.  The  government  can  do  some- 
thing— it  can  do  a  good  deal — but  it  never  can  begin  to  do  as  much 
for  the  individual  as  the  individual  can  do  for  the  government.  The 
city  of  Lynn  can  do  sometliing,  but  it  is  the  citizens  that  have  built  up 
the  city  of  Lynn.  So  in  our  country  as  a  whole,  we  must  have  wise 
legislation ;  we  must  have  honest,  fearless  and  able  administrators  of 
the  law.  All  law  must  be  so  administered  as  to  secure  justice  for  all 
alike — a  square  deal  for  every  man,  great  or  small,  rich  or  poor. 

That  we  have  got  to  have,  and  after  that  has  been  attained,  it  will 
then  still  remain  true  that  the  factor  in  any  man's  individual  success 
must  be  the  sum  of  those  qualities  which  wc  speak  of  as  character  in 
any  man — his  energy,  his  perseverance,  his  intelligence,  his  business 
thrift. 

No  laws,  however  good,  can  supply  the  lack  of  those  qualities  in 
any  man.  Take  the  navy  department,  under  your  fellow-Massachusetts 
man,  Mr.  Moody.  Now  in  the  navy  you  have  got  to  have  good  ships 
and  good  guns,  but  if  you  have  not  got  the  right  officers  and  enlisted 
men  to  work  them  the  ships  and  the  guns  are  worthless.  You  have  got 
to  have  the  men  behind  the  guns — the  men  in  the  engine  room.  That  is 
what  counts.  That  is  what  made  the  difference  at  Santiago.  There  is 
a  difference  in  guns,  but  there  is  also  a  difference  in  men.    So,  exactly 
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as  you  need  in  war  men  behind  the  guns,  in  peace  you  need  the  man 
behind  the  plough,  the  man  at  the  machine.  It  is  on  them  that  our 
success  ultimately  depends.  Laws  are  good  things,  but  they  are  only 
the  implements  with  which  men  who  make  them  and  live  under  them 
work  out  their  salvation  and  the  salvation  of  the  Nation. 

[The   Boston   Herald,   August  20,   1002.]  , 

AT  LOWELL,  MASS..  AUGUST  26,   1902. 

When  I  got  the  train  this  morning  one  of  the  first  to  greet  me  was  ex- 
Governor  Allen,  of  Porto  Rico,  your  fellow  townsman.  Now,  you 
don't  hear  much  about  our  government  of  Porto  Rico,  because  there 
is  nothing  sensational  in  a  complete  success.  Under  Governor  Allen  and 
since  under  his  successor  Porto  Rico  has  been  governed  so  well  that  it 
is  not  entitled  to  any  space  in  the  newspapers. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  done  our  full  duty  by  Porto  Rico.  We 
have  done  our  duty  by  Cuba.  Rut  I  want  to  ask  the  people  to  act 
further  than  under  a  sense  of  bare  duty,  to  act  in  a  spirit  of  generosity 
such  as  befits  a  great  republic  in  dealing  with  a  new  and  weaker  re- 
public which,  itself,  has  started  on  the  career  of  self-government.  And 
I  want,  furthermore,  that  our  people  should  be  awake  to  their  own 
interest  in  the  seas  and  lands  south  of  our  country.  We  drove  Out 
those  who  had  been  oppressing  Cuba  and  we  cleaned  house  for  them. 
Not  an  easy  task,  for  many  of  those  cities  had  never  before  been  cleaned 
in  their  entire  history.  We  introduced  a  school  system.  We  made 
justice  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  We  stamped  out  the  plague  of  yellow 
fever,  a  plague  which  was  a  menace  not  merely  to  Cuba,  but  to  our 
own  Southern  States,  and  then  we  left  them  independent.  But  from 
the  very  necessities  of  the  case  we  are  bound  to  have  intimate  relations 
with  them.  Cuba  has  got  to  be  in  a  sense  a  part  of  our  international 
political  system,  and  I  ask  most  earnestly  that  in  return  we  make  her 
part  of  our  economic  system  by  establishing  reciprocal  trade  relations 
with  hen  And  I  ask  in  her  interest  and  in  ours.  There  is  a  great 
market  in  Cuba,  and  I  wish  to  see  it  controlled  in  the  interest  of  our 
own  people. 

We  did  well  in  Cuba.  We  did  well  in  Porto  Rico.  That  was  be- 
cause we  could  count  on  the  services  of  men  like  Governor  Allen, 
services  which  should  be  both  interested  and  intelligent.  Mind  you, 
both-  You  have  got  to  have  morality  first,  but  if  morality  has  not  got 
common  sense  with  it,  the  result  will  be  unhappy.  And  now,  in  dealing 
with  Cuba,  in  dealing  with  the  isthmus  across  which  we  are  to  build 
the  great  inter-ocean  canal,  we  must  remember  that  we  can  do  good 
for  ourselves  permanently  only  if  wc  do  good  to  those  with  whom  we 
ar«  brought  in  contact.    I  ask  you,  then,  to  see  to  it  that  we  give  Cuba 
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reciprocity  with  this  country,  primarily  in  Cuba's  interests  but  also 
for  our  own  great  benefit. 

AT  OLD  ORCHARD.  ME.,  AUGUST  26,  1903. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  have  the  chance  of  visiting  your  great 
and  beautiful  State,  and  I  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  the  greeting 
you  have  extended  to  me.  In  almost  every  meeting  I  can  see  veterans 
like  you,  like  you  over  there,  and  you,  with  the  boy  in  your  arms 
there,  who  wear  the  button  that  shows  that  in  the  times  that  tried 
men's  souls  you  proved  your  truth  by  your  endeavors.  In  those  days 
Maine  was  a  lesson  to  all  for  the  way  her  sons  bore  themselves  in 
war.  Since  then  and  now  she  is  a  lesson  to  us  because  of  the  high 
average  of  citizenship  that  shows  within  her  borders  and  I  think  that 
it  is  the  same  reason  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  fact  is,  that 
here  you  have  remained  on  the  whole  true  to  the  old  American  theory 
of  treating  each  man  on  his  worth  as  a  man,  without  regard  to  the 
incidentals  of  his  position. 

The  State  can  do  much  but  can't  begin  to  do  everything.  The  State 
can  do  something  for  all  of  us  but  not  as  much  as  we  can  do  for  the 
State  and  not  as  much  as  each  man  can  and  must  do  for  himself.  That 
is  going  to  count  in  the  long  run.  The  Government,  national  and 
State,  can  mighty  easily  spoil  chances  for  all  of  us.  Bad  law  will  work 
badly  enough,  but  it  is  hard  for  the  best  of  laws  to  do  more  than  shape 
conditions  so  as  to  give  each  man  a  square  and  fair  chance,  and  then 
he  has  got  to  work  out  his  future  for  himself. 

It  is  a  much  easier  thing  to  tell  people  that  you  have  got  a  patent 
recipe  that  will  save  them  from  having  to  take  trouble  themselves 
than  it  is  to  tell  them  perfectly  plain,  homely  truths.  It  is  an  easy  thing 
to  make  the  promise,  but  it  is  a  much  uglier  thing  afterwards  to  carry 
out  the  promise,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  worth  while  making  a 
promise  if  you  have  got  to  feel  ashamed  of  yourself  for  breaking  it 
afterward. 


AT  LAWRENCE,  MASS,  AUGUST  26,  190a. 

Here  in  Lawrence,  I  am  in  another  of  the  oldest  industrial  centres  of 
this  country,  one  of  the  cities  of  modern  industrialism.  It  is  greatly  to 
your  credit  that  you  should  have  bulit  up  such  a  city  of  our  material 
prosperity.  But  you  have  done  more  than  that.  I  am  greeted  here 
to-day  by  the  members  of  Needham  Post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic.  This  is  the  section  of  the  country  in  which  the  first  blood 
was  shed  in  the  Revolutionary  War  which  made  us  a  nation,  and  it 
was  here  also  that  the  two  cities  of  Lowell  and  Lawrence  gave  their 
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sons  to  pour  out  their  Ufeblood.  the  first  of  the  ocean  of  lifeblood 
poured  out  from  '6 1  to  "65  to  keep  this  nation  one  and  great  and  free. 
And  so  it  was  characteristic  of  your  city,  which  sent  these  men  to  the 
great  war,  that  when  a  lesser  war  came,  you,  my  comrades,  men  of 
the  9th  Regiment,  with  whom  I  served  before  Santiago,  in  your  turn 
sprang  to  the  country's  call. 

And  other  comrades  of  yours,  younger  comrades  of  yours,  men  whom 
we  knew,  men  of  the  9th  Regiment,  other  men  in  the  far-off  Philippines, 
have  after  three  years  of  unspeakable  toil  and  hardship  against  a  cruel, 
and  reckless  and  elusive  foe,  finally  won  victory  for  the  American 
flag.  Our  people  owe  the  greatest  debt  possible  to  you  who  fought 
in  the  great  crisis  in  the  great  war,  but  there  is  a  debt  owing  also  to 
the  men  who  so  gallantly  did  their  duty  during  the  last  tliree  years  to 
say  that  the  honor  of  the  flag  which  you  handed  to  them  unstained 
should  be  kept  undimmcd.  And  now  they  have  fought  and  their  suc- 
cess has  meant  what  the  success  of  tlie  American  soldier  has  always 
meant.  You  triumphed  and  your  foes  and  detractors  said  that  as 
mighty  an  army  as  yours  was  meant  the  establishment  of  a  depotism  in 
this  country,  and  the  minute  that  the  war  was  over  you  went  back  to 
the  plough,  to  the  factory,  the  farm  and  the  office,  and  became  citizens 
again. 

And  now  in  the  Philippines  our  soldiers  have  fought  and  won.  To 
do  what?  To  leave  the  country  and  establish  the  rule  of  civil  authority 
under  the  American  flag.  And  now  we  have  brought  peace  to  the 
islands.  They  are  now  better  off  than  ever  before.  Never  in  their  history 
has  each  man  had,  as  he  has  now,  such  a  good  chance  for  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  You  have  brought  self-governing,  in- 
dividual freedom  to  the  Filipinos  of  a  kind  that  they  should  have  never 
known  under  any  anarchic  tyranny  of  their  own.  Now  we  will  govern 
the  islands  well.  We  will  govern  them  primarily  in  their  interests,  but 
in  our  own  interests  also.  Whether  we  will  or  not,  we  as  a  nation  front 
a  great  destiny.  We  can  decide  whether  we  will  do  our  work  badly 
or  well,  but  we  cannot  help  doing  it.  We  have  got  to  do  it  somehow, 
and  I  ask  that  all  men  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  as  Americans  to 
see  that  they  do  it  well. 


AT  LEWISTON.  ME..  AUGUST  26,  igta. 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  you,  my  fellow  countrymen  and  women  of  this  beamti- 

fut  State: 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Mayor,  let  me  in  thanking  all  of  you  for  your 
greeting,  thank  especially  the  Mayor,  the  official  representative  of  the 
city,  for  the  kindness  with  which  he  has  spoken.  Mr.  Mayor.  I  can 
hardly  imagine  any  man  able  to  occupy  the  Presidency  of  this  people 
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and  not  feeling,  with  all  his  fauhs,  that  he  was  indeed  the  servant  and 
the  representative  of  the  people,  but  if  it  were  necessary  to  have  such 
feeling  words  like  yours  would  supply  it. 

My  fellow  citizens,  coming  here  this  afternoon  I  saw  along  the 
streets  and  here  and  there  I  sec  in  the  audience  before  me  men  who 
wear  the  button  that  shows  that  in  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls  they 
proved  their  truth  by  their  endeavor;  they  rose  level  to  the  nation's  need. 
It  always  seems  to  me  when  I  see  such  men  that  the  lesson  they  taught 
by  what  they  did  during  the  war,  and  by  the  way  in  which  wlien  once 
the  war  was  over  they  turned  to  the  works  of  peace,  is  a  lesson  peculiarly 
applicable  to  us  under  the  strain  of  the  enormous  and  complex  develop- 
ment of  our  industrial  civilization. 

Here  in  Maine  you  combine  as  in  but  few  states  both  the  old  con- 
ditions and  the  new.  In  your  country  districts,  on  your  beautiful  farms, 
on  the  edges  of  the  great  northern  forests,  among  your  seafaring  people 
on  the  coast,  you  have  men  leading  substantially  the  lives,  under  sub- 
stantially the  conditions  that  obtained  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers 
who  founded  this  Republic;  and  then,  again,  in  industrial  centers  like 
this  city  of  which,  Mr.  Mayor,  you  are  the  chief  executive — in  these 
centers  we  perceive  the  full  play  of  the  great  forces  which  have  brought 
about  that  marvelous  material  progress  of  which  we  are  so  proud,  but 
which  at  the  same  time  have  brought  us  face  to  face  with  problems 
of  wholly  different  type  from  those  that  wc  confronted  in  the  simpler 
life. 

These  problems  are  very  difficult.  I  might  put  it  more  strongly  than 
that.  It  is  impossible  to  devise  any  one  perfect  solution,  and  one  com- 
plete solution,  for  all  the  problems  of  our  latter-day  industrial  civiliza- 
tion. 

But  there  are  certain  elementary  truths  which  we  tend  to  forget,  but 
which  nevertheless,  remain  operative  in  the  biggest  cit}',  in  the  most 
feverish  industrial  center,  just  as  much  as  on  any  farm  in  the  country 
side. 

Fundamentally,  through  the  qualities  by  which  the  success  of  the  in- 
dividual is  attained,  must  the  success  of  the  nation  be  wrought,  and 
these  are  the  same  qualities  the  showing  of  which  made  the  foimdation 
of  this  nation  possible. 

The  man  who  fought  in  the  Civil  War,  fought  with  different  weapons 
from  those  carried  by  Washington's  Continentals  at  Trenton  and  the 
Brandywine,  through  the  dark  days  of  Valley  Forge,  and  at  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  Yorktown.  And  now,  in  the  warfare  of  to-day  the 
weapons  have  changed  again,  and  the  tactics  have  changed  with  them, 
but  tlie  man  behind  the  gun  has  got  to  be  of  the  same  old  stuff,  or  the 
best  gun  won't  save  him. 

No  improvement  in  firearms,  no  perfection  of  equipment,  no  change 
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in  tactics  will  avail  unless  back  of  them  all  lies  the  spirit  that  sent  you 
and  your  fellows  from  '6 1  to  '65,  again  and  again  against  the  Con- 
federate lines;  that  sent  you  after  defeat  back  again  just  as  if  you  had 
won,  and  after  defeat  again  back  again,  until  from  defeat  you  had 
wrenched  the  victory. 

The  great  battleships  of  to-day  would  have  seemed  veritable  night- 
mares to  Howe  and  Perry  in  l8l2  and  '14,  and  as  for  the  guns,  why  in 
those  days, — in  181 2,  the  commander  of  a  small  vessel  could  walk  up 
and  down  tlie  quarter-deck  with  an  entire  broadside  of  cartridges  in 
one  coat-tail  pocket! 

But  we  won  so  completely  in  '98  and  with  such  little  effort  because 
we  had  men  with  the  spirit  of  18 12,  with  the  spirit  of  Farragut's  fleet 
in  the  Civil  War,  back  of  the  guns  and  the  ships.  It  is  the  man  behind 
the  gun,  the  man  in  the  engine  room,  the  man  in  the  c6nning;tower, — 
these  are  they  who  fundamentally  govern.  Of  course  you  have  got  to 
have  the  weapons,  but  you  can't  win  with  bo|vs  and  arrows. 

But  it  is  no  matter  how  good  the  weapons  are  which  you  have,  you 
must  have  good  men  to  use  them. 

And  more  than  that,  it  is  not  only  courage  that  counts,  it  is  thor- 
oughness in  training.  That  made  a  big  diflference  between  Bull  Run 
and  Gettysburg.  Now  in  our  Navy  and  our  Army  if  we  ever  have  to 
face  a  foreigni  foe,  we  want  to  train  in  advance,  so  that  Gettysburg 
may  come  without  Bull  Run,  and  there  must  be  preparedness  in  ad- 
vance.   This  is  why  we  want  to  keep  our  fleet  trained  and  practiced. 

Anyone  of  you  who  sees  a  great  modem  warship  must  realize  that 
no  one  can  learn  and  be  trained  to  handle  that  trade  in  a  week,  any 
more  tikn  the  ordinary  unskilled  laborer  could  learn  to  become  a  skilled 
machinist  or  a  watch  manufacturer  in  the  same  length  of  time.  Put 
men  who  mean  well  but  who  do  not  know,  on  a  good  ship  and  send 
them  against  a  competent  foe  and  you  invite  not  merely  disaster  but 
a  good  deal  worse — disgrace.  Have  the  men  trained  in  advance — 
months  and  years  in  advance.    That  is  how  the  victory  comes. 

At  Manila  and  at  Santiago  there  were  plenty  of  brave  men  amongst 
the  Spaniards  but  they  didn't  know  how  to  shoot,  and  they  didn't  know 
how  to  keep  their  machinery  in  gear,  and  our  men  did  because  they 
had  taken  the  time  in  advance,  because  they  didn't  expect  off-hand, 
in  one  day,  to  solve  the  problem  of  carrying  on  the  war.  Month 
in  and  month  out,  year  in  and  year  out.  the  ship-wright,  the  officer,  the 
enlisted  man  afloat  and  ashore,  had  done  their  several  duties  in  making 
ready  the  great  ships,  in  maneuvering  with  them  at  sea,  in  drilling  the 
crews  at  target  practice,  until  when  the  final  day  came  we  had  men  who 
could  rise  level  to  the  demand  upon  them. 

Now,  my  fellow  citizens,  the  same  thing  is  substantially  true  in  our 
civil  life.    Exactly  as  back  of  the  gun  stands  the  man  behind  the  gun, 
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and  more  important,  so  behind  legislation,  behind  the  best  that  can 
be  done  by  constitutions  and  by  laws,  must  stand  a  high  average  of 
decent  citizenship,  if  we  are  to  get  good  results  in  this  Republic.  We 
need  good  laws,  good  constitutions,  and  upright  and  honest  admin- 
istration of  the  laws.  We  need  all  these,  just  as  in  the  navy  we  need 
good  ships  and  guns,  but  they  are  not  enough.  You  have  to  have 
men  honestly  bent  on  doing  the  best  that  is  in  them  under  those  laws 
in  order  to  get  the  best  results. 

And,  now,  gentlemen,  how  about  doing  the  best?  Is  it  a  work  of 
special  genius?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  In  the  army  you  developed  two  or  three 
or  half  a  dozen  great  geniuses.  You  had  a  Grant,  a  Sherman,  a 
Sheridan,  with  a  Farragut  on  the  sea ;  but  the  great  thing  is  that 
you  developed  the  average  American  citizen  who  had  gone  into  the 
ranks  and  developed  himself  into  a  first-class  fighting  man, 
and  he  was  so  developed  by  those  over  him,  not  through  genius, 
but  by  doing  well  all  of  the  small  things  that  were  to  be  done. 
In  any  new  regiment  there  is  always  a  certain  proportion  of  recruits 
who  want  to  be  heroes,  but  they  don't  want  to  go  through  the  prelim- 
inaries— they  don't  want  to  dig  out  kitchen  sinks.  Sentry  duty  does  not 
appeal  to  them ,'  keeping  the  camp  police  is  rather  repulsive.  They 
want  to  win  a  great  battle  without  preparing  for  it.  That  sort  of  man 
doesn't  make  a  hero.    He  doesn't  even  make  an  ordinarily  good  soldier. 

Now,  in  our  civic  life,  distrust  the  man  who  thinks  that  if  some  great 
emotional  crisis  came  he  would  rise  up  and  reform  everything,  but 
meanwhile  doesn't  want  to  do  his  ordinary  common-place  duty !  This 
is  a  work-a-day  world,  and  we  can  get  along  in  it  only  if  we  show 
the  work-a-day  qualities.  It  is  a  very  essential  thing  to  be  >ble  to 
show  the  other  qualities.  It  is  a  very  fine  thing.  It  1$  neces- 
sary for  the  nation  that  you  shall  have  men  eager  to  volunteer  when 
some  man  like  Gushing  starts  out  to  do  a  deed  of  daring,  where  death 
stares  every  man  in  the  face,  but  before  the  Cushings  can  get  their 
chance,  there  has  got  to  be  any  amount  of  wearisome  blockading,  of 
standing  on  and  off  before  the  ports,  of  training  the  men  until  they  can 
follow  the  Cushings. 

And  so  in  our  civic  life,  we  shall  never  Have  any  healthy  government 
in  any  community  until  the  citizens  of  that  community  perform  their 
own  duties  of  citizenship. — not  spasmodically  or  hysterically,  but  day 
by  day,  regularly,  as  they  come  up. 

Duties  of  citizenship.  Now,  of  course,  the  first  business  of  citizen- 
ship is  that  the  man  shall  care  for  those  dependent  upon  him;  that 
the  man  shall  be  a  good  bread-winner;  deal  well  by  his  wife  and 
children ;  that  the  woman  should  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  house  and 
the  children.  I  am  of  an  archaic  temperament,  and  I  wish  you  all  large 
families,  by  the  way. 
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And  in  addition  to  being  straight  at  home,  each  man  has  got  to  be 
straight  with  Iiis  neighbors,  has  got  to  be  a  decent  man  in  his  ordinary 
work,  and  if  he  is  not  decent  at  home,  if  he  is  not  a  faithful  loyal  man 
in  whom  you  can  trust  in  the  ordinary  business  relations,  in  the  factory, 
in  the  shop  and  on  the  farm;  if  he  is  not  that,  he  is  not  going  to  be  a 
good  citizen. 

But  besides  all  that  he  has  got  to  show  certain  other  qualities.  He 
has  got  to  remember  that  in  addition  to  his  duties  to  those  nearest  to 
him,  under  our  republican  system  of  government  he  is  not  to  be  ex- 
cused if  he  fails  to  do  his  duty  to  himself  and  his  neighbors  and  to  that 
representative  of  himself  and  his  neighbors,  the  State,  the  government. 

He  does  not  need  to  have  any  unusual  grace  to  make  himself  a  good 
citizen  in  this  way.  He  has  got  in  the  first  place  to  be  honest  and 
decent.  That  first  of  all.  No  amount  of  smartness  will  avail  to  make 
up  for  these,  the  root  of  righteous  living,  of  righteous  dealing  with 
his  neighbors.  Don't  forget  that.  There  is  nothing  I  dislike  more  than 
hearing  some  scoundrel  spoken  of  with  admiration,  as  when  someone 
says,  "He  is  a  smart  fellow,  but  you  can't  depend  on  him."  Distrust 
the  man  about  whom  that  is  said,  and  the  man  who  says  it. 

You  have  got  to  be  honest  first.  And  that  is  not  enough.  In  the 
Civil  War  you  had  to  have  patriotism  first,  but  the  patriotism  was  no 
good  if  the  man  wanted  to  run  away.  The  honest  man  who  is  timid 
isn't  of  any  use.  With  honesty  you  must  have  courage.  Honesty  and 
courage  I  And  they  are  not  enough.  I  do  not  care  how  brave  and  how 
honest  the  man  is.  if  he  is  a  natural  bom  fool  you  can  do  nothing  with 
him.  You  have  to  have  honesty  and  courage  and  then  add  to  them 
the  saving  grace  of  common  sense.  And  you  need  it.  You  need  the 
common  sense  in  the  management  of  the  state  just  as  much  as  you 
need  it  in  the  management  of  your  own  individual  affairs. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  it  all  is,  my  fellow  citizens,  that  while  we 
have  many,  many  problems  before  us,  the  greatest  problem,  the  real 
problem,  is  the  problem  of  keeping  our  average  citizens  good,  upright, 
sensible  and  brave  men  and  women. 


(Lewiaton  ETCning  Journal.  Lewitton,  Maine,  Ausutt  27,   1902.] 


AT    HAVERHILL,    MASS..    AUGUST   26,    tgoa. 


^-       sensiDi 

^H  My  fcllcni'  citizens: 
^»  Naturally  at  the  home  of  Secretary  Moody  I  should  like  to  say  a 
r  word  or  two  about  the  navy.  I  think  that  whenever  we  touch  on 
I  the  navy  we  are  sure  of  a  hearty  response  from  any  American  audience ; 

we  arc  just  as  sure  of  such  a  response  in  the  mountains  and  great  plains 
of  the  West  as  upon  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  seaboards.  The  entire  coun- 
try is  vitally  interested  in  the  navy,  because  an  efficient  navy  of  ade- 
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guarantee  of  peace,  but  is  also  the  surest 
means  for  seeing  that  if  war  docs  come  the  result  shall  be  honorable 
to  our  good  name  and  favorable  to  our  national  interests. 

Any  really  great  nation  must  be  peculiarly  sensitive  to  two  things : 
Stain  on  the  national  honor  at  home,  and  disgrace  to  the  national  arras 
abroad.  Our  honor  at  home,  our  honor  in  domestic  and  internal  affairs, 
is  at  all  times  in  our  own  keeping,  and  depend.^  simply  upon  the  pos- 
session of  an  awakened  public  conscience.  But  the  only  way  to  make 
safe  our  honor,  as  affected  not  by  our  own  deeds  but  by  the  deeds  of 
others,  is  by  readiness  in  advance.  In  three  great  crises  in  our  history 
during  the  nineteenth  century — in  the  War  of  1812,  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  again  in  the  Spanish  War — the  navy  rendered  to  the  nation  services 
of  literally  incalculable  worth.  In  the  Civil  War  we  had  to  meet  an- 
tagonists even  more  unprepared  at  sea  than  we  were.  On  both  the 
other  occasions  we  encountered  foreign  foes,  and  the  fighting  was  done 
entirely  by  ships  built  long  in  advance,  and  by  officers  and  crews  who 
had  been  trained  during  years  of  sea  service  for  the  supreme  day  when 
their  qualities  were  put  to  the  final  test.  The  ships  which  won  at 
Manila  and  Santiago  under  the  Administration  of  President  McKinley 
had  been  built  years  before  under  Presidents  Arthur,  Cleveland,  and 
Harrison.  The  officers  in  those  ships  had  been  trained  from  their 
earliest  youth  to  their  profession,  and  tlie  enlisted  men,  in  addition  to 
their  natural  aptitude,  their  intelligence,  and  their  courage,  had  been 
drilled  as  marksmen  with  the  great  guns  and  as  machinists  in  the  engine 
rooms,  and  perfected  in  all  the  details  of  their  work  during  years  of 
cruising  on  the  high  seas  and  of  incessant  target  practice.  It  was  this 
preparedness  which  was  the  true  secret  of  the  enormous  difference  in 
efficiency  between  our  navy  and  the  Spanish  navy.  There  was  no  lack 
of  courage  and  self-devotion  among  the  Spaniards,  but  on  our  side, 
in  addition  to  the  courage  and  devotion,  for  the  lack  of  which  no  training 
could  atone,  there  was  also  that  training — the  training  which  comes 
only  as  the  result  of  years  of  thorough  and  painstaking  practice. 

Annapolis  is,  with  tire  sole  exception  of  its  sister  academy  at  West 
Point,  the  most  typically  democratic  and  American  school  of  learning 
and  preparation  that  there  is  in  the  entire  country.*  Men  go  there 
from  every  State,  from  every  walk  of  life,  professing  every  creed — the 
chance  of  entry  being  open  to  all  who  perfect  themselves  in  the  necessary 

•Once  m  conversation  1  urged  on  President  Roosevelt  that  the  country  ought  to  have  ■ 
dozen  West  Point*  and  as  many  Annapoliacs  icattcred  about  between  the  oeeani.  The  natioa 
should  take  care  that  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the  popuUtii>n^«nuugh  to  command  the  balance 
in  case  ut  war — be  given  a  naval  and  a  military  education.  The  whole  number  of  the 
Iboiuands  graduated  at  these  government  tcbooli  need  not  be  retained  in  the  service  of  the 
cooniry.  But  give  them  the  education  and  turn  them  back  Into  the  herd;  then  when  war 
befell  we  would  not  be  given  the  spectacle  of  ignorance  captained  by  incompelcncy  which  waa 
(be  too-oflcn  ca»c  during  the  Civil  War  as  well  as  the  Spanish  war.  You  can  do  very  well  with 
prtvttes  ignorant  of  war,  if  you  have  officers  who  know  their  husincssi.— A.  H.  I^ 
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studies  and  who  possess  the  necessary  moral  and  physical  qualities. 
There  each  man  enters  on  his  merits,  stands  on  his  merits,  and  grad- 
uates into  a  service  where  only  his  merit  will  enable  him  to  be  of  value. 

The  enlisted  men  are  of  fine  type,  as  they  needs  must  be  to  do  their 
work  well,  whether  in  the  gun  turret  or  in  the  engine  room ;  and  out  of 
the  fine  material  thus  provided  the  finished  man-of-war's  man  is  evolved 
by  years  of  sea-service. 

It  is  impossible  after  the  outbreak  of  war  to  improvise  either  the 
ships  or  the  men  of  a  navy.  A  war  vessel  is  a  bit  of  mechanism  as  deli- 
cate and  complicated  as  it  is  formidable.  You  might  just  as  well  ex- 
pect to  turn  an  unskilled  laborer  offhand  into  a  skilled  machinist  or  into 
the  engineer  of  a  flyer  on  one  of  our  big  railroad  systems  as  to  put 
men  aboard  a  battleship  with  the  expectation  that  they  will  do  any- 
thing but  discredit  themselves  until  they  have  had  months  and  years  in 
which  thoroughly  to  learn  their  duties.  Our  shipbuilders  and  gun- 
makers  must  keep  ever  on  the  alert  so  that  no  rivals  pass  thcni  by; 
and  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  on  board  the  sliips  must  in  their 
turn,  by  the  exercise  of  unflagging  and  intelligent  zeal,  keep  themselves 
fit  to  get  the  best  use  out  of  the  weapons  of  war  intrusted  to  their  care. 
The  instrument  is  always  important,  but  the  man  who  iises  it  is  more 
important  still.  We  must  constantly  endeavor  to  perfect  our  navy  in 
all  its  duties  in  time  of  peace,  and  above  all  in  manoeuvring  in  a 
seaway  and  in  marksmanship  with  the  great  guns.  In  battle  the  only 
shots  that  count  are  those  that  hit,  and  marksmanship  is  a  matter  of 
long  practice  and  of  intelligent  reasoning.  A  navy's  efficiency  in  a 
war  depends  mainly  upon  its  preparedness  at  the  outset  of  that  war. 
We  are  not  to  be  excused  as  a  nation  if  there  is  not  such  preparedness 
of  our  navy.  This  is  especially  so  in  view  of  what  we  have  done  during 
the  last  four  years.  No  nation  has  a  right  to  undertake  a  big  task  un- 
less it  is  prepared  to  do  it  in  masterful  and  effective  style.  It  would 
be  an  intolerable  humiliation  for  us  to  embark  on  such  a  course  of 
action  as  followed  from  our  declaration  of  war  with  Spain,  and  not 
make  good  our  words  by  deeds — not  be  ready  to  prove  our  truth  by 
our  endeavor  whenever  the  need  calls.  The  good  work  of  building  up 
the  navy  must  go  on  without  ceasing.  The  modem  warship  can  not 
with  advantage  be  allowed  to  rust  in  disuse.  It  must  be  used  up  in 
active  service  even  in  time  of  peace.  This  means  that  there  must  be 
a  constant  replacement  of  the  ineffective  by  the  effective.  The  work 
of  building  up  and  keeping  up  our  navy  is  therefore  one  which  needs 
our  constant  and  unflagging  vigilance.  Our  navy  is  now  effi- 
cient; but  we  must  be  content  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  efficiency. 
Every  effort  must  be  made  to  bring  it  ever  nearer  to  perfection.  In 
making  such  effort  the  prime  factor  is  to  have  at  the  head  of  the  navy 
such  an  official  as  your  fellow-townsman,  Mr.  Moody;  and  the  next 
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is  to  bring  home  to  our  people  as  a  whole  the  need  of  thorough  and 
ample  preparation  in  advance  ;  this  preparation  to  take  the  form  not  only 
of  continually  building  ships,  but  of  keeping  these  ships  in  commission 
under  conditions  which  will  develop  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  in 
the  officers  and  enUsted  men  aboard  them. 


AT  PORTLAND,  ME.  AUGUST  26.  i?x». 

Mayor,  and  you,  my  fellow  citisens,  men  and  women  of  Maine: 
I  wish  to  say  a  word  to  you  in  rccogTiition  of  great  service  rendered 
not  only  to  all  our  country  but  to  the  entire  principle  of  democratic 
government  thrrugliout  the  world,  by  one  of  your  citizens.  The  best 
institutions  are  of  no  good  if  they  won't  work.  I  do  not  care  how 
beautiful  a  theory  is,  if  it  won't  fit  in  with  the  facts  it  is  of  no  good. 
If  you  built  the  handsomest  engine  that  ever  had  been  built  and  it  did 
not  go,  its  usefulness  would  be  limited.  Well,  that  was  just  about  the 
condition  that  Congress  had  reached  at  the  time  when  Thomas  B. 
Reed  was  elected  Speaker.  We  had  all  the  machinery,  but  it  didn't 
work, — that  was  the  trouble, — and  you  had  to  find  some  one  powerful 
man  who  would  disregard  the  storm  of  obloquy  sure  to  be  raised  by 
what  he  did  in  order  to  get  it  to  work.  Such  a  man  was  found  when 
Reed  was  made  Speaker.  We  may  differ  among  ourselves  as  to  policy. 
We  may  differ  among  ourselves  as  to  what  course  government  should 
follow  ;  but  if  we  possess  any  intelligence  we  must  be  united  in  t!ic  opin- 
ion that  it  shall  be  able  to  follow  some  course.  If  government  can  not  go 
on  it  is  not  government.  If  tlie  legislative  body  can  not  enact  laws, 
then  there  is  no  use  of  misnaming  it  a  legislative  body ;  and  if  the 
majority  is  to  rule  some  method  by  which  it  can  rule  must  be  pro- 
vided. Government  by  the  majority  in  Congress  had  practically  come 
to  a  stop  when  Mr.  Reed  became  Speaker.  Mr.  Reed,  at  the  cost 
of  infinite  labor,  at  the  cost  of  the  fiercest  attacks,  succeeded  in 
restoring  that  old  principle;  and  now  through  Congress  we  can  do 
well  or  ill,  accordingly  as  the  people  demand,  but  at  any  rate,  we  can 
do  something — and  we  owe  it  more  than  to  any  other  one  man  to 
your  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  Reed.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  any  man  to  be 
able  to  feel  that  in  some  one  crisis  he  left  his  mark  deeply  scored  for 
good  in  the  history  of  his  country,  and  Tom  Reed  has  the  right  to 
that  feeling. 

Now  a  word  or  two  more.  I  was  greeted  here  not  only  by  your 
mayor,  not  only  by  other  men  standing  high,  but  by  you,  General 
Chamberlain,  to  whom  it  was  given,  at  the  supreme  moment  of  the 
war,  to  win  the  supreme  reward  of  a  soldier.  .Ml  honor  to  the  man, 
and  may  we  keep  ourselves  from  envying  because  to  him  came  the 
"me  good  fortune  of  winning  the  medal  of  honor  for  mighty 
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deeds  done  in  the  mightiest  battle  that  the  nineteenth  century  saw — 
Gettysburg. 

I  see  ever)'where  I  stoj>— in  Maine,  as  in  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire  and  Connecticut — men  who  in  the  times  that  tried  the 
nation's  worth,  rose  level  to  the  nation's  need  and  offered  gladly  all 
life  itself  upon  the  nation's  altar — the  men  who  fought  in  the  great 
Civil  War  from  '61  to  '65.  They  taught  us  much  by  their  life  in  war 
time,  and  they  have  taught  us  as  much  by  their  life  ever  since.  They 
were  soldiers  when  we  needed  soldiers,  and  they  were  of  the  very 
best  kind,  and  when  the  need  was  for  citizenship  in  civil  life  they 
showed  us  tliey  could  give  the  highest  kind  of  citizenship,  Not 
merely  did  they  leave  us  a  reunited  country ;  not  merely  did  they 
leave  us  the  memory  of  the  great  deeds  they  did,  to  be  forever  after 
an  inspiration  to  us,  but  they  left  ns  the  memory  of  the  way  the  deed 
was  done.  All  the  time,  gentlemen,  we  have  people — often  entirely 
well  meaning — who  will  rise  up  and  tell  us  that  by  some  patent 
device  we  can  all  be  saved  in  citizenship  or  in  social  life.  Now,  Gen- 
eral, and  you,  you  veterans  who  wear  thu  button,  when  you 
came  down  to  the  root  of  things  in  war  time  you  had  to  depend  upon 
the  qualities  of  manhood  which  had  made  good  soldiers  from  the 
days  when  the  children  of  Israel  marched  out  of  Egypt,  down.  Rifles 
now  instead  of  bows  then,  but  the  man  behind  the  rifle  is  more 
important  than  the  rifle  itself. 

So  with  our  laws.  We  need  good  laws.  We  need  a  wise  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  an  upright  and  fearless  administration  of  the  law. 
But  the  best  constitution  that  was  ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man 
and  the  best  laws  that  were  ever  put  upon  the  statute  books,  will  not 
avail  to  save  us  if  the  average  citizen  has  not  in  him  the  root  of  right 
living.  The  .Army  of  the  Potomac  could  never  have  seen  Appomattox 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  spirit  that  drove  you  from  the  office  and 
the  factory  and  the  farm  to  take  up  the  burden  of  war,  and  when 
you  went  to  war  to  stay  there  until  you  saw  it  through.  They  did  not 
conquer  in  war  by  hysterics.  Doubtless  you  will  remember  that  after 
Bull  Run  there  were  some  excellent  people  that  thought  the  war  was 
over,  and  over  the  wrong  way.  It  was  not  over.  Three  years  and 
nine  months  had  to  elapse  and  then  it  got  over  the  other  way. 

About  the  worst  quality  you  can  have  in  a  soldier  is  hysterics  or 
anything  approaching  it,  and  it  is  pretty  nearly  the  worst  quality  in 
civil  life.  We  need  in  civil  life  the  plain,  practical,  every-day  virtues 
which  all  of  us  admit  in  theory  to  be  necessary  and  which  when  we 
all  practice  will  come  mighty  near  making  a  state  perfect.  Brilliancy 
is  a  good  tiling.  So  is  genius.  Every  now  and  then  the  chance  comes 
to  render  some  such  great  service  as  I  told  you  about  Tom  Reed's  ren- 
dering, some  such  service,  General,  as  you  rendered  at  Gettysburg,  but 
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normally  what  we  want  is  not  genius  but  the  faculty  of  seeing  that 
we  know  how  to  apply  the  copy-book  moralities  that  we  write  down, 
and  as  long  as  we  think  of  them  only  as  fit  for  the  copy-book  there  is 
not  much  use  in  us. 

We  need  in  our  public  life  as  in  our  private  life  the  virtues  that 
everyone  could  practice  if  he  would.  We  need  the  will  to  practice 
them.  There  are  two  kinds  of  greatness  that  can  be  achieved.  There 
is  the  greatness  that  comes  to  the  man  who  can  do  what  no  one 
else  can  do.  That  is  a  mighty  rare  kind,  and  of  course  it  can  only  be 
achieved  by  the  man  of  special  and  unusual  qualities.  Then  there 
is  the  other  kind  that  comes  to  the  man  who  does  the  things  that 
everyone  could  do  but  that  everyone  does  not  do ;  who  goes  ahead  and 
does  them  himself.  To  do  that  you  first  of  all  have  got  to  school 
yourselves  to  do  the  ordinary,  commonplace  things. 

Now,  General,  I  was  a  very  little  time  in  my  war;  you  were  a 
long  time  in  yours.  I  did  not  see  much  fighting,  but  I  saw  a 
lot  of  human  nature.  I  recollect  one  young  fellow  who  came  down 
to  join  a  cavalry  regiment.  He  was  filled  with  enthusiasm,  thinking 
he  was  going  to  look  all  the  time  like  my  friend  in  that  smart  ktiaki 
uniform  who  welcomes  me  over  there,  who  welcomes  me  and  whom 
I  want  to  thank  for  coming  to  meet  me.  After  three  days 
the  young  inan  came  down  to  me  and  said,  "Colonel,  I 
wish  to  make  a  complaint,  sir ;  I  came  down  here  to  fight  for  my 
country,  and  the  captain  has  put  me  to  work  digging  kitchen 
sinks."  I  asked  the  captain  about  it  and  he  said,  "Yes."  The  captain 
was  a  large  man  from  New  Mexico,  and  he  explained  to  that  excel- 
lent youth  that  he  would  go  right  on  digging  kitchen  sinks,  and  when 
the  fighting  came  he  should  have  all  the  fighting  there  was,  but  at 
present  his  duty  was  to  dig  kitchen  sinks.  In  other  words,  he  had 
to  do  the  small  duties  that  were  done,  and  thereby  best  fit  himself  to 
do  the  big  duties  that  might  loom  in  the  future. 

So  it  is  with  us  in  the  work  of  everyday  citizenship.  I  believe 
that  this  nation  will  rise  level  to  any  great  emergency  that  may  meet 
it,  but  it  will  only  be  because  now  in  our  ordinary  work-a-day  life, 
the  times  of  peace,  in  the  times  when  no  great  crisis  is  upon  us,  we 
school  ourselves  by  constant  practice  in  the  commonplace,  everyday, 
indispensable  duties,  so  that  when  the  time  arrives  we  shall  show  that 
we  have  learned  aright  the  primary  lessons  of  good  citizenship.  I 
thank  you. 

[I,ewUtoa  Eveninii  Journal,  Lewiitoa,  Maine,  Auguit  S7,  190t.] 


AT  AUGUSTA,  ME..  AUGUST  26,  190a. 
Governor  Burleigh,  my  fellow  citizens,  men  and  women  of  Maine: 
It  would  be  difficult  for  any  man  speaking  to  this  audience  and 
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from  in  front  of  the  house  in  which  Blaine  once  lived  to  fail  to  feel 
whatever  of  Americanism  there  was  in  him  stirred  to  the  depths. 
For  my  good  fortune  I  knew  Mr.  Blaine  quite  well  when  he  was 
Secretary  of  State,  and  I  have  thought  again  and  again  during  the 
past  few  years  how  pleased  he  would  have  been  to  see  so  many  of 
the  principles  for  which  he  had  stood  approach  fruition. 

One  secret,  perhaps  I  might  say  the  chief  secret,  of  Mr.  Blaine's 
extraordinary  hold  upon  the  affections  of  his  countrymen  was  his 
entirely  genuine  and  unaffected  Americanism.  When  I  speak  of 
Americanism  I  do  not  for  a  minute  mean  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  all 
the  things  we  do  are  all  right.  I  think  there  are  plenty  of  evils  to 
correct  and  that  often  a  man  shows  himself  all  the  more  a  good 
American  because  he  wants  to  cut  out  any  evil  of  the  body  politic 
which  may  interfere  with  our  approaching  the  ideal  of  true  Ameri- 
canism. But  not  only  admitting  but  also  emphasizing  this,  it  yet  remains 
true  that  throughout  our  history  no  one  has  been  able  to  render  really 
great  service  to  the  country  if  he  did  not  believe  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Blaine  possessed  to  an  eminent  degree  the  confident  hope  in  the 
nation's  future  which  made  him  feel  that  she  must  ever  strive  to  fit 
herself  for  a  great  destiny.  He  felt  that  this  Republic  must  in  every 
way  take  the  lead  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  He  felt  that  this 
Republic  must  play  a  great  part  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
last  four  years  have  shown  how  true  that  feeling  of  his  was. 

He  had  always  hoped  that  we  would  have  a  peculiarly  intimate 
relation  with  the  countries  south  of  us.  He  could  hardly  have  antici- 
pated— no  one  could  have — the  Spanish  War  and  its  effects.  In 
consequence  of  that  war  America's  interest  in  the  tropic  islands  to 
our  south  and  the  seas  and  coasts  surrounding  those  islands  is  far 
greater  than  ever  before.  Our  interest  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is 
more  complicated  than  ever  before.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  simply 
a  statement  of  our  very  firm  belief  that  on  this  continent  the  nations 
now  existing  here  must  be  left  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  among 
themselves  and  that  the  continent  is  not  longer  to  be  regarded  as 
colonizing  ground  for  any  European  power.  The  one  power  on  the 
continent  that  can  make  that  doctrine  effective  is,  of  course,  our- 
selves ;  for  in  the  world  as  it  is,  gentlemen,  the  nation  which  advances 
a  given  doctrine  likely  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  other  nations 
must  possess  power  to  back  it  up  if  she  wishes  the  doctrine  to  be 
respected.*    We  stand  firmly  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  events  of  the  last  nine  months  have  rendered  it  evident  that 
we  shall  soon  embark  on  the  work  of  excavating  the  Isthmian  Canal 

"'What  will  yon  lajr  to  Europe  in  your  forthcominE  racisage?"  I  once  uked  Pr«9ideat 
Rooievelt. 

"I  ■hnll  *»y,"  he  replied  with  an  iron  twinkle  in  his  eye — "I  shall  say  thjil  we  are  one 
of  the  moat  peaceable  natiofu  with  one  of  the  best  navies  in  the  world." — A.  II.  l„ 
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to  connect  the  two  great  oceans — a  work  destined  to  be,  probably,  the 
greatest  engineering  feat  of  the  twentieth  century,  certainly  a  greater 
engineering  feat  than  has  ever  yet  been  successfully  attempted  among 
the  nations  of  mankind;  and  as  it  is  the  biggest  thing  of  its  kind  to 
be  done  I  am  glad  it  is  the  United  States  that  is  to  do  it.  Whenever 
a  nation  undertakes  to  carry  out  a  great  destiny  it  must  make  up  its 
mind  that  there  will  be  work  and  worrj-,  labor  and  risk,  in  doing  the 
work.  It  is  with  a  nation  as  it  is  with  an  individual ;  if  you  are  con- 
tent to  attempt  but  little  in  private  life  you  may  be  able  to  escape 
a  good  deal  of  worry,  but  you  won't  achieve  very  much.  The  man 
who  attempts  much  must  make  up  his  mind  that  there  will  now  and 
then  come  days  and  nights  of  worry;  there  will  come  even  moments 
of  seeming  defeat.  But  out  of  the  difficulties  we  wrest  success.  So 
it  is  with  tlie  nation.    It  is  not  the  easy  take  that  is  necessarily  the  best. 

Passing  through  your  streets  I  see,  as  is  natural  to  a  city  having  a 
great  Soldiers'  Home  in  its  neighborhood,  many  men  who  fought  in 
the  great  war  for  the  Union,  and  no  state  relatively  to  its  resources  did 
more  splendidly  gallant  and  efficient  work  llian  Maine  in  that  mighty 
struggle,  and  the  reason  the  Union  cause  triumphed  then  was  because 
our  people  had  in  their  hearts  deep  down  the  conviction  that  there 
were  certain  things  which  far  outweighed  ease,  pleasure,  material 
success  or  even  life  itself. 

In  *6t  the  easy  thing  to  do  was  to  let  the  seceding  states  go.  Not 
only  ihc  timid,  selfish  men,  but  the  ver>-  good  men  who  did  not  think 
de^ly  enough  said  that,  in  addition  to  the  very  good  men  who  were 
faint  of  hearL  That  was  the  easy  thing  to  do,  and  if  our  fathers  had 
done  it  not  a  man  here  would  be  walking  with  his  head  as  high  as 
he  DOW  holds  it,  for  this  country  would  have  embarked  upon  a  career 
both  mean  and  contemptible,  a  career  of  being  split  up  into  half  a 
doxen  squabbling  httle  rival  nationalities.  We  won  out  because  our 
fathers  had  iron  in  their  blood,  because  they  dared  greatly  and  did 
greatly,  because  when  they  were  con>-tnced  where  their  duty  lay  they 
resolutely  did  it.  no  matter  what  the  cost. 

During  the  last  four  yrars  we  have  had  certain  lesser  dnties,  but 
still  important  ones«  presented  to  the  natkn.  The  war  with  Spain 
itadf  was  a  sfight  straggle,  an  easy  one,  calling  for  the  exercise  of 
b«xt  a  fraction  of  the  nation's  giant  strength.  But  following  that 
war  there  came  some  real  and  seriotts  difficulties  wfakfa  commanded 
the  exercise  oa  the  part  of  this  nation  of  qoilities  not  ahogedier 
I  emote  from  those  shown  in  the  great  da>-s,  the  davs  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  demai>d  apoa  as  dmiag  this  crisis  for  the  qualities  shown 
from  Xii  to  "65  was  aothing  tflce  as  great  as  ft  was  in  dat  time,  hut 
it  did  Bot  differ  grcathr  in  load:  die  degree  was  modi  less*  but  the 
Maid  ol  ^[Btfty  duiMUwiul  w»s  — di  Ae 
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We  found  ourselves,  for  instance,  in  the  Philippines  in  possession 
of  a  great  gfrowth  of  tropic  islands,  whose  people  had  moved  upward 
very  unequally  a  certain  distance  from  savagery  and  subjection,  but 
whose  people -were  wholly  unable  to  stand  alone.  If  we  went  out  of 
the  islands  it  was  certain  that  tlaey  would  fall  into  black  chaos  and 
savagery.  It  was  certain  that  some  other  stronger  power  would  step 
in  to  do  the  work  which  in  such  case  we  would  have  failed  to  perform. 

Now,  the  easy  thing  to  do  was  to  get  out  of  the  islands,  and,  as  in 
'61,  all  the  men  of  little  faith  wanted  to  get  out.  Every  man  w^ho 
wanted  to  avoid  trouble,  every  man  who  plit  the  avoidance  of  trouble 
above  everything  else,  and  even  the  good  men  whose  thoughts  did  not 
strike  down  to  the  root  of  things,  wanted  to  get  out.  But  exactly  as 
in  '61  the  heart  of  the  people  rang  true. 

The  average  common  sense  of  the  American  people  determined  our 
course  far  more  than  the  leadership  of  any  one  man.  The  average 
sense  of  the  American  people  was  that  we  had  gotten  into  the 
islands,  we  had  put  our  hands  to  that  job  and  we  had  to  see  it 
through. 

It  was  not  very  easy.  There  was  a  great  deal  to  puzzle  and  bewilder 
us.  The  warfare  was  carried  on  under  very  difficult  conditions  of 
climate,  of  country  and  against  a  singularly  cruel  and  treacherous 
foe,  a  very  elusive  foe.  It  was  very  hard  to  find  a  chance  to  strike 
blows  that  would  end  the  contest  and  often  the  same  bit  of  work  had 
seemingly  to  be  done  over  and  over  and  over  again,  and  every  time  it 
had  to  be  done  over  again  there  were  people  out  here  on  this  side  of  the 
world  in  our  own  country  who  said  that  it  could  not  be  done.  But 
it  was  done,  and  finally  on  the  Fourth  of  July  last,  we  were  able  by 
proclamation  to  announce  the  definite  pacification  of  the  Philippine 
islands.  I  now  speak  of  the  Filipinos  proper,  not  of  the  Mohammedan 
Moros.  We  have  been  doing  our  best  to  avoid  trouble  with  the 
Moros.  If  they  insist  upon  having  it.  why,  they  will  have  it.  When 
they  do  have  it  they  will  have  it  for  keeps. 

But  with  the  Filipinos  themselves  peace  has  now  definitely  come, 
and  a  greater  measure  not  only  of  good  government  but  of  self- 
government  than  they  have  ever  known  before  during  their  existence, 
before  Spanish  rule  and  after  it.  Each  Filipino  now  has  a  better 
chance  for  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  than  he  ever 
dreamed  of  haNnng  before — than  he  could  have  ever  dreamed  of 
acquiring  under  the  rule  of  any  little  native  oligarchy. 

Now,  when  a  nation  embarks  on  such  a  course  of  action  as  that 
upon  which  this  nation  has  embarked,  it  must  count  the  cost.  You 
know  in  the  Bible  it  says  when  a  king  goes  to  war  with  another  king 
you  want  to  count  the  cost  to  both';  you  w'ant  to  count  up  the  power 
of  both  himself  and  his  rival.     Now,  whenever  we  imdertake  any  bit 
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of  action,  private  or  public,  we  show  ourselves  most  foolish  if  we  do 
not  think  it  out  in  advance,  and  if  we  do  not  try  so  to  act  as  to  make 
good  what  we  promise  or  threaten  to  do.  Any  man  here  who  goes 
into  any  bit  of  business  on  any  other  plan  will  not  only  fail  but  will 
be  regarded  by  his  neighbors  as  a  fool,  and  the  nation  must  show  the 
good  sense  that  we  exact  of  an  individual. 

We  must,  in  tlie  first  place,  in  dealing  with  these  new  islands,  deal 
with  them  so  as  to  give  them  the  highest  measure  of  government  effi- 
ciency. Now,  it  is  always  pleasant  to  point  to  an  example  which  we  can 
follow  rather  than  avoid,  and  we  have  such  an  example  ready  in 
what  we  have  done  during  the  past  four  years  with  the  island  of 
Porto  Rico.  Porto  Rico  became  ours  and  we  undertook  to  govern 
it  and  we  have  governed  it  so  well  that  I  haven't  the  least  doubt  that 
about  half  my  audience  have  to  think  pretty  carefully  before  they  can 
remember  that  we  are  governing  it  at  al!. 

There  is  no  opportunity  whatever  for  headlines,  Governor  Burleigh, 
in  any  newspaper  about  Porto  Rico,  because  no  editor  would  think  of 
wasting  space  upon  such  an  announcement  as  "Everj'thing  still  pros- 
perous in  Porto  Rico." 

So  well  has  everything  been  managed  there  that  our  very  success 
has  resulted  in  our  not  thinking  of  the  matter  at  all,  and  it  has  been 
managed  because  we  have  sent  the  best  type  of  men  that  we  could  find 
to  administer  the  island,  and  have  striven  to  administer  it  not  only 
honestly,  not  only  efficiently,  but  with  due  reference  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  people  themselves. 

Now,  the  last  is  a  very  important  point,  gentlemen,  in  dealing  with 
people  whose  antecedents  are  widely  different  from  ours.  Every  one 
of  us  knows  in  private  life  some  friend,  and  I  think  a  great  many  of 
us  know  some  kinsman  or  kinswoman  who  may  be  an  excellent  person, 
but  whom  we  perfectly  loathe  and  dread,  because  he  or  she  wants  us 
to  live  our  lives  in  their  way,  and  not  in  ours.  Their  way  may  be 
all  right,  but  it  is  not  ours.  We  want  to  manage  ourselves  in  our 
own  way  and  not  in  the  other  person's. 

Now,  in  all  these  new  dependencies  we  want  to  interfere  Just  as 
little  as  may  be  with  the  manners  of  life,  the  customs,  the  methods  of 
living  of  the  inhabitants.  We  will  have  to  interfere  more  or  less,  but 
let  the  interference  be  minimized,  and  where  it  can  possibly  take  the 
shape  of  education  and  persuasion  let  it  take  that  shape.  Now,  for 
one  thing  especially  we  have  got  to  give  the  very  best  service  in  the 
island;  we  have  got  to  jealously  guard  their  interests,  because  that 
will  guard  our  own. 

There  is  something  additional  we  will  have  to  do.  The  minute  we 
accept  great  responsibilities  we  must  show  our  ability  to  meet  them. 
We  must,  for  instance,  keep  our  navy  to  a  high  point  of  perfection. 
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Maine  always  stood  by  the  navy,  and  I  ihiuk  it  always  will.  But  we 
must  not  only  be  devoted  to  tlie  navy,  we  must  be  intelligently  devoted 
to  it.  Every  one  of  you  who  has  seen  or  studied  about  a  modern 
warship  knows  that  it  is  a  singularly  delicate  and  complicated  as  well 
as  a  singularly  formidable  bit  of  mechanism.  You  can  not  build  it 
in  a  short  time,  and  still  less  can  you  train  anyone  to  handle  it  in 
a  short  time. 

At  Manila  the  ships  that  went  in  on  that  first  of  May,  four  years  ago, 
went  in  while  McKinley  was  President,  but  they  had  been  built  during 
the  presidencies  of  Arthur  and  Cleveland  and  Harrison.  The  men 
fought  and  won  the  victory  on  that  May  day,  but  they  had  prepared 
themselves  to  win  the  victory  during  years  of  careful  training,  of 
exercise  of  the  great  ships  at  sea,  of  exercise  of  the  men  at  the  guns 
day  in  and  day  out  in  target  practice. 

Our  men  showed  valor  and  self-devotion,  but  there  was  valor  and 
self-devotion  also  on  the  side  of  our  foes.  Many  Spaniards  showed 
great  bravery,  but  they  did  not  hit  what  they  shot  at,  and  they  let 
their  engines  get  out  of  gear ;  and  in  this  world  when  you  shoot  you 
want  to  hit;  you  want  to  keep  your  engines  all  ready. 

That  applies  in  civil  life  just  as  much  as  in  military  life..  There 
had  been  on  our  part  careful  preparedness  in  adVance.  In  consequence 
we  not  only  won,  but  we  won  practically  without  getting  scratched 
ourselves.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  look  back  at,  if  it  does  not  make 
us  commit  the  grievous  error  of  thinking  that  we  can  always  count, 
in  the  event  of  a  war,  on  our  antagonists  not  shooting  straight. 

That  won't  do.  We  have  got  to  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that 
if — which  heaven  forbid — there  ever  should  be  a  war  we  may  have  to 
encounter  a  most  powerful  and  skillful  antagonist;  and  to  overcome 
it  we  must  have  not  merely  a  fair  degree  of  efficiency  on  our  part, 
but  the  very  highest  degree  of  efficiency ;  the  best  ships  and  guns  and 
the  best  men  behind  the  guns. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  closing,  just  one  word.  We 
have  many  external  problems  to  solve,  but  our  internal  problems  are, 
of  course,  more  serious.  Life  has  grown  much  .more  complex,  much 
more  difficult  during  the  past  century  that  has  closed,  and  we  who 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  century  see  many  problems  looming 
large  before  us ;  problems  which  will  tax  the  energies,  tax  the  courage 
and  resources  of  us  and  our  children  and  our  children's  children. 

We  need  to  devise  new  governmental  methods  for  meeting  these 
problems,  but  we  need  the  same  fundamental  qualities  of  manhood 
and  womanhood  in  our  average  citizen  that  we  always  have  needed. 

Exactly  as  the  -soldier  of  the  Civil  War,  tliough  he  fought  with 
different  weapons  from  those  carried  by  the  soldiers  in  Washington's 
army,  needed  yet  the  same  courage  and  tenacity,  the  same  soldierly 
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devotion  to  duty  and  resolute  refusal  to  accept  defeat  which  made  the 
men  who  wore  the  blue  and  buff  victorious,  exactly  as  nowadays  when 
the  high  power  rifle  has  revolutionized  not  merely  the  armament  but 
the  tactics  of  armies  and  yet  has  left  unchanged  the  need  in  the  soldier 
of  the  old  fundamental  soldierly  qualities, — exactly  as  all  that  is  true, 
so  it  is  tnie  in  the  field  of  citizenship,  of  civic  work  in  civic  life. 
In  the  old  life  of  the  countryside,  the  life  which  for  Maine's  good 
fortune  Maine  retains  to  so  large  an  extent,  the  problems  are  simpler. 
It  is  a  little  clearer  to  see  our  duty  to  our  neighbor  and  our  deep  under- 
lying brotherhood  to  him  than  is  the  case  in  a  great  city. 

Yet  in  a  great  city  in  an  industrial  center,  though  we  need  new  laws, 
though  tlicre  must  be  greater  interference  on  the  part  of  the  nation  and 
the  state  in  the  affairs  that  were  formerly  left  purely  to  individual 
initiative,  yet  deep  down  under  all  laws,  under  all  governmental 
schemes,  there  must  be  the  old  qualities  that  make  up  good  citizenship. 

You  need  several  of  them,  but  three  above  everything  else.  In  the 
first  place,  honesty,  honesty  in  the  widest  meaning  of  the  term ;  honesty 
that  means  square  dealing  as  between  man  and  man,  readiness  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  to  do  his  duty  to  his  fellows  and  to  state.  And 
honesty  is  not  enough.  No  matter  how  honest  a  man  is.  if  he  is  afraid 
he  is  no  good.  The  tiitiid  good  man  is  of  very  little  help  in  this  world. 
A  good  man,  who,  when  he  goes  out  and  meets  the  forces  of  tvi\,  is 
shocked  and  wants  to  go  home  does  not  amount  to  much. 

This  is  a  rough  world.  The  men  who  are  going  to  do  good  work  in 
it  are  those  who  are  able  to  do  rough  work,  able  to  do  it  with  clean 
hands,  but  able  to  do  it.  You  have  got  to  have  courage  as  well  as 
honesty.  And  courage  and  honesty  combined  are  not  enough.  No 
matter  how  brave  a  man  is,  no  matter  how  decent  he  is,  if  he  is  a  fool 
you  can  do  nothing  with  him. 

You  have  got  to  have  courage,  you  must  have  honesty,  and  in  addition 
to  that  you  must  have  not  merely  as  a  preliminary  to  success  in  private 
life,  but  as  a  prerequisite  to  success  in  making  the  nation  what  it  should 
and  shall  be  made,  the  saving  virtue  of  common  sense. 

[Dally  Kennebec  Journal,  Auraita,  Maine,  August  37,  IMS,] 

AT  DOVER,  N.  H.,  AUGUST  26,  1902. 

speak  here  in  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  the  old  thirteen  colonies, 
from  which  sprang  the  United  States ;  and  both  in  your  past  and  your 
present  you  epitomize  much  of  the  national  life.  We  are  all  of  us  apt 
to  get  to  talking  and  thinking  of  the  nation  ind  the  state  as  abstractions. 
If  we  will  think  of  ourselves  and  our  neighbors,  how  we  get  along  and 
how  they  get  along,  we  will  have  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  what'  can  be 
done,  simply  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  nation  and  in  the  state. 
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We  are  here  now,  you  are  here  now.  I  am  addressing  you  all  because 
of  the  great  industrial  expansion,  symbolized  by  your  factories,  by  the 
railroad,  the  telegraph  and  all  of  their  attendants.  We  should  not  be 
here  if  it  were  not  for  them,  but  their  exercise  has  caused  great  questions 
to  rise  in  our  national  life.  It  is  more  complicated  business,  Mr.  Mayor, 
to  run  this  city  than  it  was  to  run  Dover  when  Dover  consisted  of  a 
dozen  log  cabins.  With  the  growth  in  wealth  and  in  prosperity  has 
come  an  accentuation  of  differences  between  man  and  man  which  do 
harm  in  two  ways — which  do  harm  when  they  make  one  man  arrogant, 
which  do  equal  harm  when  they  make  another  man  envious. 

Our  salvation  now,  as  in  the  old  days,  lies  in  the  practical  applying 
of  principles  that,  in  theory,  we  admit  to  l^c  the  only  principles  according 
to  which  it  is  possible  to  administer  this  Republic — the  principle  of 
treating  with  man  on  his  worth  as  a  man ;  the  principle  of  recognizing 
facts  as  they  are,  of  recognizing  our  material  needs  and  of  recognizing 
further  that  nothing  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  people  who  are  content 
only  to  satisfy  their  material  needs. 

If  we  have  not  got  in  us  the  lift  toward  righteousness,  the  lift  toward 
something  better  than  material  needs,  prosperity  will  be  a  curse  instead 
of  a  blessing.  We  need  it,  we  need  it  as  a  foundation ;  we  can't  build 
a  house  without  a  foundation,  but  the  foundation  isn't  the  house ;  you 
have  got  to  have  the  superstructure ;  you  have  got  to  have  in  addition 
to  business  energy,  the  thrift,  industr\',  which  has  produced  centers 
of  industrial  activity  like  this.  You  have  to  have,  you  must  have,  in 
addition  the  spirit  that  made  the  men  of  this  neighborhood  foremost 
in  the  Revolution  ;  that  made  this  state  do  her  duty  so  well  and  so  nobly 
in  the  Civil  War,  business  energy,  business  thrift.  We  need  other 
things,  too :  we  have  got  to  have  a  proper  ideal  of  our  lives ;  each  man 
must  do  his  duty  by  his  neighbor,  both  in  private  life  and  to  that 
representative  of  himself  and  of  his  neighbor — the  state.  And  to  that 
you  need  three  qualities — you  need  more,  but  you  need  three,  honesty 
above  all,  in  the  first  place — you  can  do  nothing  without  it — and  that 
isn't  enough.  I  don't  care  how  honest  a  man  is,  if  he  is  timid  he  is 
of  very  little  use  in  the  world ;  you  have  got  to  have  courage  as  well 
as  honesty.  And  that  isn't  enough.  I  don't  care  how  brave  and  honest 
a  man  is,  if  he  is  a  natural  bom  fool  you  can  do  little  with  him. 

In  addition  to  honesty,  in  addition  to  courage,  you  need  common 
sense ;  and  sometimes  one  is  tempted  to  think  it  much  too  uncommon  a 
quality.  You  need  those  qualities  in  private  life  and  you  need  them 
in  public  life.  There  are  great  problems  ahead  of  us  as  a  nation,  but 
the  really  greatest  problem  is  the  problem  of  making  better  men  and 
better  women  of  all  of  us.    I  thanl 
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fessagfs  and  Speeches 
AT  WATERVILLE.  ME.,  AUGUST  27.  igoi 

I  passed  by  your  State  House  in  Augusta  this  morning.  Your  legis- 
lature only  meets  every  other  year,  and  only  stays  in  session  aix)ut  two 
months.  Quite  right.  We  do  not  need  too  many  laws,  too  much  legis- 
lation. Wliat  we  need  is  stability  of  laws,  fearlessness  in  applying 
legislation  to  new  evils,  when  the  evil§  spring  up,  but  above  all  common 
sense  and  self-restraint  in  applying  these  remedies,  and  the  fixed  and 
unchangeable  belief  that  fundamentally  each  man's  salvation  rests  in 
his  own  hands.  All  of  us  stumble  at  times.  There  is  not  a  man  here 
who  does  not  at  times  need  a  helping  hand  stretched  out  toward  hinn. 
Shame  upon  the  m.in  who,  when  the  opportunity  to  help  is  given,  fails 
to  stretch  out  the  hand.  Help  the  man  who  stumbles.  Help  a  brother 
who  slips.  Set  him  up  on  his  feet.  Try  to  start  him  along  the  right 
road.  But  if  he  lies  down,  make  up  your  mind  you  cannot  carry  him. 
If  he  won't  try  to  walk  himself  he  is  not  worth  carrying.  That  is  so 
among  your  neighbors ;  that  is  so  in  your  families.  Every  father  of  a 
large  family — and  being  an  old-fashioned  man,  I  believe  in  large 
families — knows  that  if  he  is  to  do  well  by  his  children  they  must  try 
to  do  well  by  themselves. 

Now,  haven't  you  in  your  own  experience  known  men — ^and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  even  more  often,  women — who  think  that  they  are  doing 
a  favor  to  their  children  when  they  shield  them  from  every  eflfort? 
When  they  let  the  girls  sit  at  ease  and  read  while  the  mother  does  all 
the  housework?  Don't  you  know  cases  Uke  that?  I  do,  yes;  when 
a  boy  will  be  brought  up  to  be  very  ornamental  and  not  particularly 
useful  ?  Don't  you  know  that,  too  ?  Exactly.  Now,  those  are  not  good 
fathers  and  mothers.  They  are  foolish  fathers  and  mothers.  They  are 
not  being  kind ;  they  are  simply  bemg  silly.  That's  all.  It  is  not  any 
good  that  you  do  your  son  or  your  daughter  by  teaching  him  or  her 
how  to  shirk  difficulties  ;  you  do  him  or  her  good,  only  if  you  teach  him 
or  her  to  face  difficulties  and  by  facing  them  to  overcome  them.  Isn't 
that  true?  Don't  you  know  it  to  be  so  in  your  own  families?  Well, 
it  is  Just  so  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  state.  The  only  way  by  which, 
in  the  long  run,  any  man  can  be  helped  is  by  teaching  him  to  help 
himself.  Of  course,  there  may  come  sudden  cataclysms  where  you  have 
got  to  extend  help  with  a  free  hand,  thinking  only  of  the  immediate 
need,  not  of  the  ultimate  results.  Of  course,  new  conditions  will  arise 
here  and  there,  especially  in  the  complex  industrial  life  of  great  cities, 
where  you  must  shape  the  legislation  of  the  country  on  a  new  basis  to 
meet  the  new  conditions.  But  fundamcntaHy,  it  is  true  that  the  only 
permanent  betterment  in  the  condition  of  any  nation  is  to  raise  the 
standards  of  individual  citizenship  throughout  that  nation. 

My  fellow-citizens,  I  wish  to  thank  you,  to  thank  all  the  people  of 
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Maine  for  the  way  in  which  I  have  been  greeted.  I  feel  in  a  certain 
sense  a  right  to  the  greeting,  for  at  least  I  am  trying  to  put  into  prac- 
tice the  principles  in  which  you  beheve.  1  feel  that  the  art  of  successful 
government  in  our  country  is  the  art  of  applying  practically  the  every- 
day principles  of  decency,  morality  and  common  sense,  which  must  be 
applied  by  the  average  citizen  if  he  is  to  be  a  good  husband,  a  g^ood 
father,  a  good  neighbor  and  a  good  citizen. 

There  is  not  any  wonderful  brilliancy  or  genius  in  it  What  we  need 
is  the  application  of  the  everyday  principles  that  a  man  needs  if  he  is 
to  make  his  business  a  success,  if  he  is  to  do  his  duty  in  his  own  family 
and  to  his  neighbor.  Now,  up  here  in  Maine  you  are  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  a  State  which,  on  the  whole,  represents  as  well  as  any  other  in 
the  Union  (better  than  all,  save  a  very  few  others,  in  our  Union)  the 
conditions  of  life,  the  ways  of  looking  at  life,  out  of  which  such  a  repub- 
lican, such  a  democratic  government  as  ours  springs.  You  believe 
practically  that  each  man  must  work  out  his  fate  for  himself.  And  yet 
that  the  state  must  be  called  on  to  try  to  give  each  man  a  fair  show 
in  life. 

[liCWMtoa   Evening  Joumal,   Lewiston,   Maine,  Augnit  ST,  1908.] 


AT  ELLSWORTH.  ME.,  AUGUST  27.  1902. 

Mr.  Senator,  and  you,  my  friends  and  fellow  citizens: 

I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  two  days  tliat  I  have  spent  in  your 
beautiful  state.  I  have  enjoyed  seeing  the  state  and  I  have  enjoyed  the 
most  tneeting  what  really  counts  in  any  state — the  men  and  women. 

I  think  that  the  more  one  studies  the  problems  of  life  and  of  civiliza- 
tion the  more  one  realizes  the  infinitely  greater  importance  of  the  man 
than  of  his  physical  surroundings.  Of  course,  one  has  to  have  certain 
physical  advantages  in  order  to  exercise  to  the  best  advantage  one's 
own  qualities ;  but  it  is  the  last  that  counts.  There  are  other  countries 
than  ours  just  as  fitted  by  Nature  to  be  agricultural,  commercial,  indus- 
trial centers,  and  they  fail  to  reach  the  height  that  ours  has  reached, 
because  they  have  not  the  same  men  to  take  advantage  of  the  condition. 

Now,  we  ought  not  to  say  that  in  any  spirit  of  boastfulness.  We 
ought  to  say  it  as  a  reminder  to  us  that  we  are  not  to  be  excused  if 
in  the  future  we  do  any  less  well  than  has  been  done  in  the  past.  There 
are  plenty  of  problems  ahead  of  us.  We  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a 
new  century.  No  one  can  say  what  trial  will  be  before  this  nation 
during  that  century,  but  that  there  must  be  trials  we  may  be  sure.  No 
nation  can  face  greatness  without  having  to  face  trial,  exactly  as  no 
man  can  deliberately  enter  upon  a  career  which  leads  upward  and 
onward  without  making  up  his  mind  that  there  will  be  roughness  for 
him  to  surmounL 
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^m  Whether  we  will  or  no  we  must  hereafter  play  in  the  world  the  part 
^■Of  a  great  power.  We  can  play  that  part  ill  or  we  can  play  it  well, 
but  play  it  somehow  we  must.  It  is  not  open  to  us  to  dodge  difficulties. 
L  Wc  can  run  away  if  we  want  to,  but  I  do  not  think,  gentlemen,  that 
^you  are  built  that  way. 

^m     I  earnestly  hope,  and  I  can  say  in  all  sincerity  that  I  believe,  that 
^Mhere  is  but  small  chance  of  our  having  to  face  trouble  abroad,  but  we 
^rthall  avoid  it  not  by  blindly  refusing  to  admit  that  there  ever  might  be 
f      trouble,  but  by  safeguarding  against  it.    And  the  best  possible  safeguard 
'       for  this  nalion  is  an  adequate  and  highly  efficient  navy.     I  am  glad  to 
I       speak  in  the  home  of  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee  on  naval 
I       affairs.     I  do  not  suppose  it  is  necessary  to  tell  any  audience  which 
has  had  a  thoroughly  good  common  school  education  that  you  do  not 
win  victories  nitTely  on  the  day  on  which  the  battle  is  fought.    You  have 
got  to  prepare  for  them  in  advance.    When  Manila  and  Santiago  were 
fought,  great  glory  came  to  the  men  aboard  the  ships  who  did  the  fight- 
ing, but  an  equal  meed  of  praise  belongs  to  those  men  who  prepared 
in  advance.*     Dewey's  ships  won  their  great  victory  under  the  presi- 
dency of  McKinley,  but  they  were  built  under  Presidents  Arthur,  Cleve- 
land and  Harrison.    The  men  and  the  officers  aboard  them  were  able 
to  do  what  they  did  because,  through  months  and  years  of  patient 
practice,  often  under  officers  to  whom  it  was  denied  to  be  in  actual 
battle,  they  were  trained  to  the  point  of  efficiency  we  saw.    The  men  of 
Congress,  such  as  my  host  of  this  evening  and  his  fellows,  who  saw 
I       the  necti,  who  voted  for  the  ships,  who  voted  for  the  guns,  who  voted 
I       to  allow  money  for  powder  which  could  be  used  to  best  advantage  by 
being  used  up  in  practice — those  were  the  men  who  rendered  that 
victory  |>ossible.     Now,  it  is  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  navy 
which  will  render  that  navy  fit  to  respond  to  any  call  that  may  be  made 
tipon  it,  if,  which  heaven  forbid,  such  call  should  ever  be  made.     So 
much  for  what  is  cur  duty  in  reference  to  matters  without    Even  more 
important  is  it  to  deal  well  and  wisely  with  affairs  within  our  own 
'       borders. 

Take  the  evils  that  ctxne  up  to  our  mind  when  we  speak  of  the  trusts. 
The  ^k'ortl  tr\ist  is  used  very  loosely  in  the  ordinary-  significance,  which 
meuks  simply  a  large  corporatioii  created  in  one  sute,  probably  doing 
business  in  other  states  and  usually  with  an  element  of  monopoly  per- 
tainio^  to  it  Now.  some  of  the  c>-ils  are  allowed  tniaginary.  others  are 
Wcy  TraJL    Certainly  the  change  produced  akmg  a  number  of  lines  by 
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fte  increase  of  the  power  of  these  corporations  by  their  increase  in 
magnitude,  is  not  a  change  that  most  of  us  welcome.  There  is  every 
reason  why  we  should  resolutely  declare  our  purpose,  and  put  into 
eflfect  our  purpose,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  evils  and  find  out  what  of 
the  alleged  evils  are  real  and  imaginary  and  to  find  out  what  legis- 
lative or  administrative  expedients  can  be  employed  to  minimize  or  to 
do  away  with  those  evils.  On  the  one  hand  I  believe  that  the  men  of 
_  great  means  should  understand  that  when  we  demand  some  method  of 
H      asserting  the  power  of  the  nation  over  all  corporations,  we  are  acting 
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[Portland  Daily  Pren,  Portland,  Maine,  August  18,  l»0*.l 

ON  THE  BALCONY  OF  THE  HOTEL,  AT  BANGOR,  ME., 
AUGUST  27.  190a. 


fy  fellow  citizens,  my  fellow  countrymen: 

It  is  indeed  a  great  pleasure  to  be  greeted  by  you  today,  as  it  has 
been  to  be  greeted  by  people  all  over  Maine.  I  can  see  by  your  faces 
that  the  old  American  spirit  still  burns  as  freely  as  ever.  Driving 
through  the  thronged  streets  I  see  men  who  wear  the  button  which 
tells  that  they  fought  in  the  great  struggle.  As  soon  as  I  saw  the 
mounted  policemen  I  knew  that  some  of  them  were  old  cavalrymen. 

You  men  who  fought  in  that  war  did  the  greatest  deed  which  men 
have  ever  done.  You  preserved  for  us  a  united  country  and  showed 
the  world  that  it  was  ever  to  be  united. 

While  modes  of  fighting  were  diflterent  in  the  time  of  Lincoln  from 
that  of  Washington,  and  still  more  different  today,  the  spirit  that  wins 
is  just  the  same. 

The  soldier  of  today  who  is  worth  his  salt  must  have  the  same  spirit 
which  won  at  Appomattox.  The  only  way  to  obtain  good  government 
is  for  each  man  to  do  his  own  share. 

Now,  my  friends,  let  me  interrupt  just  for  a  moment,  I  have  a  friend 
here  who  is  lost  in  the  crow'd  somewhere.  He  is  Bill  Sewall,  of  Island 
Falls,  Aroostook  county,  and  if  anyone  sees  him  please  say  to  him  that 
I  want  him  to  come  to  lunch  with  me  here  and  now. 

[Daily  K«nncbec  Journal,  Auguata.  Maine,  August  28.  1903.] 

AT  THE  FAIR  GROUND  AT  BANGOR,  ME.,  AUGUST  27,  igo2. 

My  fellow  citizens: 

I  am  glad  to  greet  the  farmers  of  Maine.  During  the  century  that 
has  closed,  the  growth  of  industrialism  has  necessarily  meant  that  cities 
and  towns  have  increased  in  population  more  rapidly  than  the  country 
districts.    And  yet  it  remains  true  now,  as  it  always  has  been,  that  in 
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the  last  resort  the  country  districts  are  those  in  which  we  are  surest 
to  find  the  old  Amcricao  spirit,  the  old  American  habits  of  thought  and 
ways  of  Uving.  Conditions  have  changed  in  the  country  far  less  than 
they  have  changed  in  the  cities,  and  in  consequence  there  has  been 
little  breaking  away  from  the  methods  of  life  which  have  produced  the 
great  majority  of  the  leaders  of  the  Republic  in  the  past.  Almost  all 
of  our  great  Presidents  have  been  brought  up  in  the  country,  and  most 
of  them  worked  hard  on  the  farms  in  their  youth  and  got  their  early 
mental  training  in  the  healthy  democracy  of  farm  life. 

The  forces  which  made  these  farm-bred  boys  leaders  of  men  when 
they  had  come  to  their  full  manhood  are  still  at  work  in  our  country 
districts.  Self-help  and  individual  initiative  remain  to  a  peculiar  degree 
typical  of  life  in  the  country,  life  on  a  farm,  in  the  lumbering  camp, 
on  a  ranch.  Neither  the  farmers  nor  their  hired  hands  can  work 
through  combinations  as  readily  as  the  capitalists  or  wage-workers  of 
cities  can  work. 

It  must  not  be  understood  from  this  that  there  has  been  no  change 
in  farming  and  farm  life.  The  contrary  is  the  case.  There  has  been 
much  change,  much  progress.  The  granges  and  similar  organizations, 
the  farmers'  institutes,  and  all. the  agencies  which  promote  intelligent 
co-operation  and  give  opportunity  for  social  and  intellectual  intercourse 
among  the  farmers,  have  played  a  large  part  in  raising  the  level  of  life 
and  work  in  the  country  districts.  In  the  domain  of  government,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  since  its  foundation  has  accomplished  results 
as  striking  as  those  obtained  under  any  other  branch  of  the  national 
administration.  By  scientific  study  of  all  matters  connected  with  the 
advancement  of  farm  life;  by  experimental  stations;  by  the  use  of 
trained  agents,  sent  to  the  uttermost  countries  of  the  globe;  by  the 
practical  application  of  anything  which  in  theory  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  efficient ;  in  these  ways,  and  in  many  others,  great  good 
has  been  accomplishetj  in  raising  the  standard  of  productiveness  in 
farm  work  throughout  the  country.  We  live  in  an  era  when  the  best 
results  can  only  be  achieved,  if  to  individuaH self-help  we  add  the  mutual 
self-help  which  comes  by  combination,  both  of  citizens  in  their  indi- 
vidual capacity  and  of  citizens  working  through  the  state  as  an  instru- 
ment. The  farmers  of  the  country  have  grown  more  and  more  to 
realize  this,  and  fanning  has  tended  more  and  more  to  take  its  place 
as  an  applied  science — though,  as  with  everj'thing  else,  the  theory  must 
be  tested  in  practical  work,  and  can  avail  only  when  applied  in  prac- 
tical fashion. 

Rut  after  all  this  has  been  said,  it  remains  true  that  the  countryman 
— the  man  on  the  farm,  more  than  any  other  of  our  citizens  todav,  ts 
called  upon  continually  to  exercise  the  qualities  which  we  like  to  think 
of  as  typical  of  the  United  States  throughout  its  history — the  qualities 
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of  rugged  independence,  masterful  resolution,  and  individual  energy 
and  resourcefulness.  He  works  hard  (for  which  no  man  is  to  be 
pitied),  and  often  he  lives  hard  (which  may  not  be  pleasant)  ;  but  his 
life  is  passed  in  healthy  surroundings,  surroundings  which  tend  to 
develop  a  fine  type  of  citizenship.  In  the  country,  moreover,  the  con- 
ditions are  fortunately  such  as  to  allow  a  closer  touch  between  man 
and  man,  than,  too  often,  we  find  to  be  the  case  in  the  city.  Men  feel 
more  vividly  the  underlying  sense  of  brotherhood,  of  community  of 
interest.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  there  are  not  plenty  of  problems 
connected  with  life  in  our  rural  districts.  There  are  many  problems; 
and  great  wisdom  and  earnest  disinterestedness  in  effort  are  needed 
for  their  solution. 

After  all,  we  are  one  people,  with  the  same  fundamental  character- 
istics, whether  we  live  in  the  city  or  in  the  country,  in  the  East  or  in 
the  West,  in  the  North  or  in  the  South.  Each  of  us,  unless  he  is  con- 
tented to  be  a  cumberer  of  the  earth's  surface,  must  strive  to  do  his 
life-work  with  his  whole  heart.  Each  must  remember  that,  while  he 
will  be  noxious  to  every  one  unless  he  first  do  his  duty  by  himself,  he 
must  also  strive  ever  to  do  his  duty  by  his  fellow.  The  problem  of  how 
to  do  these  duties  is  acute  everywhere.  It  is  most  acute  in  great  cities, 
but  it  exists  in  the  countrj*,  too.  A  man,  to  be  a  good  citizen,  must 
first  be  a  good  bread-winner,  a  good  husband,  a  good  father — I  hope 
the  father  of  many  healthy  children ;  just  as  a  woman's  first  duty  is  to 
be  a  good  housewife  and  mother.  The  business  duties,  the  home  duties, 
the  duties  to  one's  family,  come  first.  The  couple  who  bring  up  plenty 
of  healthy  children,  who  leave  behind  them  many  sons  and  daughters 
fitted  in  their  turn  to  be  good  citizens,  emphatically  deserve  well  of 
the  State. 

But  duty  to  one's  self  and  one's  family  does  not  exclude  duty  to  one's 
neighbor.  Each  of  us,  rich  or  poor,  can  help  his  neighbor  at  times ;  and 
to  do  this  he  must  be  brought  into  touch  with  him,  into  sympathy  with 
him.  Any  effort  is  to  be  welcomed  that  brings  people  closer  together, 
so  as  to  secure  a  better  understanding  among  those  whose  walks  of  life 
are  in  ordinary  circumstances  far  apart.  Probably  the  good  done  is 
almost  equally  great  on  both  sides,  no  matter  which  one  may  seem 
to  be  helping  the  other.  But  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  no  good  will 
be  accomplished  at  all  by  any  philanthropic  or  charitable  work,  unless 
it  is  done  along  certain  definite  lines.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  work 
is  done  in  a  spirit  of  condescension,  it  would  be  better  never  to  attempt 
it.  It  is  almost  as  irritating  to  be  patronized  as  to  be  wronged.  The 
only  safe  way  of  working  is  to  try  to  find  out  some  scheme  by  which 
it  is  possible  to  make  a  common  effort  for  the  common  good.  Each 
of  us  needs  at  times  to  have  a  helping  hand  stretched  out  to  him  or  her. 
Every  one  of  us  slips  on  some  occasion,  and  shame  to  the  fellow  who 
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then  refuses  to  stretch  out  the  hand  that  should  always  be  ready  to  help 
the  man  who  stumbles.  It  is  our  duty  to  lift  him  up ;  but  it  is  also  our 
duty  to  remember  that  there  is  no  earthly  use  in  trying  to  carry  hiin. 
If  a  man  will  submit  to  being  carried,  that  is  sufficient  to  show  that  he 
is  not  worth  carrying.    In  the  long  run,  the  only  kind  of  help  that  really 

.vails  is  the  help  which  teaches  a  man  to  help  himself.  Such  help 
every  man  who  has  been  blessed  in  life  should  try  to  give  to  those  who 
are  less  fortunate,  and  such  help  can  be  accepted  with  entire  self- 
respect. 

The  aim  to  set  before  ourselves  in  trying  to  aid  one  another  is  to 
give  that  aid  under  conditions  which  will  harm  no  man's  self-respect, 
and  which  will  teach  the  less  fortunate  how  to  help  themselves  as  their 
stronger  brothers  do.  To  give  such  aid  it  is  necessary  not  only  to 
possess  the  right  kind  of  heart,  but  also  the  right  kind  of  head.  Hard- 
ness of  heart  is  a  dreadful  quality,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  the 
long  run,  it  works  more  damage  than  softness  of  head.  At  any  rate, 
both  are  undesirable.    The  prerequisite  to  doing  good  work  in  the  field 

if  philanthropy — in  the  field  of  social  effort,  undertaken  with  one's 
fello^vs  for  the  common  good — is  that  it  shall  be  undertaken  in.  a  spirit 
of  broad  sanity  no  less  than  of  broad  and  loving  charity. 

The  other  day  I  picked  up  a  little  book  called  "The  Simple  Life," 
written  by  an  Alsatian,  Charles  Wagner,  and  he  preaches  such  whole- 
some, sound  doctrine  that  I  wish  it  could  be  used  as  a  tract  through- 
out our  country.  To  him  the  whole  problem  of  our  complex,  somewhat 
feverish  modem  life  can  be  solved  only  by  getting  men  and  women 
to  lead  better  lives.  He  sees  that  the  permanence  of  liberty  and 
democracy  depends  upon  a  majority  of  the  people  being  steadfast  in 
morality  and  in  that  good  plain  sense  which,  as  a  national  attribute, 
comes  only  as  the  result  of  the  slow  and  painful  labor  of  centuries, 
and  which  can  be  squandered  in  a  generation  by  the  thoughtless  and 
vicious.  He  preaches  the  doctrine  of  the  superiority  of  the  moral  to 
the  material.  He  does  not  undervalue  the  material,  but  he  insists,  as 
we  of  this  nation  should  always  insist,  upon  the  infinite  superiority 
of  the  moral,  and  the  sordid  destruction  which  comes  upon  either  the 
nation  or  the  individual  if  it  or  he  becomes  absorbed  only  in  the  desire 
to  get  wealth.  The  true  line  of  cleavage  lies  between  good  citizen 
and  bad  citizen ;  and  the  line  of  cleavage  may,  and  often  does,  run  at 
right  angles  to  that  which  divides  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  sinews 
of  virtue  lie  in  man's  capacity  to  care  for  what  is  outside  himself.  The 
man  who  gives  himself  up  to  the  service  of  his  appetites,  the  man 
who  the  more  goods  he  has  the  more  wants,  has  surrendered  himself 
to  destruction.  It  makes  little  difference  whether  he  achieves  his  pur- 
pose or  not.  If  his  point  of  view  is  all  wrong,  he  is  a  bad  citizen 
whether  he  be  rich  or  poor.     It  is  a  small  matter  to  the  community 
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whether  in  arrogance  and  insolence  he  has  misused  great  wealth,  or 
whether,  though  poor,  he  is  possessed  by  the  mean  and  fierce  desire 
to  seize  a  morsel,  the  biggest  possible,  of  that  prey  which  the  fortunate 
of  earth  consume.  The  man  who  lives  sidjply,  and  justly,  and  honor- 
ably, whether  rich  or  poor,  is  a  good  ciuzcru  Those  who  dream  only 
of  idleness  and  pleasure,  who  hate  others,  arid  fail  to  recognize  the 
duty  of  each  man  to  his  brother,  these,  be  thty.'rich  or  poor,  are  the 
enemies  of  the  State.  The  misuse  of  property  is*  one- manifestation  of 
the  same  evil  spirit  which,  under  changed  circumstaniics,  denies  the 
right  of  property  because  this  right  is  in  the  hands  of  pffccrs.  In  a 
purely  material  civilization  the  bitterness  of  attack  on  anranier's  pos- 
session is  only  additional  proof  of  the  extraordinary  impOctanqe  at- 
tached to  possession  itself.  When  outward  well-being,  instead  otbtiuR^ 
.regarded  as  a  valuable  foundation  on  which  happiness  may  wittJ.- 
wisdom  be  built,  is  mistaken  for  happiness  itself,  so  that  material  pros- 
perity becomes  the  one  standard,  then,  ahke  by  those  who  enjoy  such 
prosperity  in  slothful  or  criminal  ease,  and  by  those  who  in  no  less 
evil  manner  rail  at,  envy,  and  long  for  it,  poverty  is  held  to  be  shameful, 
and  money,  whether  well  or  ill  gotten,  to  stand  for  merit. 

All  this  does  not  mean  condemnation  of  progress.  It  is  mere  folly 
to  try  to  dig  up  the  dead  past,  and  scant  is  the  good  that  comes  from 
asceticism  and  retirement  from  the  world.  But  let  us  make  sure  that 
our  progress  is  in  the  essentials  as  well  as  in  the  incidentals.  Material 
prosperity  without  the  moral  lift  toward  righteousness  means  a  dimin- 
ished capacity  for  happiness  and  a  debased  character.  The  worth  of 
a  civilization  is  the  worth  of  the  man  at  its  centre.  When  this  man 
lacks  moral  rectitude,  material  progress  only  makes  bad  worse,  and 
social  problems  still  darker  and  more  complex. 


AT  THE  STATE  F.AIR  GROUNDS.  AT  CONCORD,   N.  H., 
AUGUST  28.  igoi.       . 

Mr.  Mayor,  men  and  women  of  the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  my  fel- 
low citisens,  my  fellow  Americans: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to.  come  before  you,  this 
afternoon,  and  to  thank  you,  who  have  greeted  me  so  cordially  to-day. 
As  the  mayor  pointed  out,  you  of  New  Hampshire  have  made  your 
state — you  and  your  forefathers — what  it  is  because  you  have  not 
sought  the  mere  life  of  ease,  because  you  have  not  shrunk  from  effort, 
from  toil,  because  you  have  dared  by  your  labor,  and  at  need,  danger. 
In  this  life  as  a  rule  the  job  that  is  easy  to  do  is  not  very  well  worth 
while  doing.  Now  let  each  man  here  look  back  in  his  life  and  think 
what  it  is  that  he  is  proud  of  in  it — what  part  of  it  he  is  glad  to  hand 
on  as  a  memory  to  his  sons  and  daughters.     Is  it  his  hours  of  easeP 
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No,  not  a  bit.  Who  are  the  heroes  of  this  nation,  who  are  the  two 
men  that  you  think  of  at  once  ?  Wadiington  and  Lincoln.  And  why  ? 
Did  either  lead  a  life  of  ease?.  Because  each  one  of  them  all  his  days 
worked  for  himself  and  workeil'  for  others,  because  one  faced  death 
on  a  score  of  stricken  field.s.'.and  one  met  it  at  the  hands  of  an  assassin 
for  the  country's  sake.* -.They  are  the  men  whom  America  delights  to 
honor,  they  and  thiikeHke  them.  There  has  never  yet  been  a  man  in 
our  history  who  •led'.a  life  of  case  whose  name  is  worth  remembering. 
Now,  understand  me.  Take  holidays.  I  believe  in  holidays.  I  believe 
in  play,  an/}* J  .believe  in  playing  hard  while  you  play,  but  don't  make 

^a  busine*si'<<xF  it. 
Do, your  work  and  do  it  up  to  the  handle  and  then  play  when  you 
b*XS  Sfo*  i\mz  to  play,  and  if  you  are  worth  anything  enjoy  that,  too. 
••Now*  what  is  true  of  the  individual  is  true  of  the  nation.  Here  in 
this  state  the  forefathers  of  your  people,  as  the  mayor  has  said,  came 
to  a  region  where  only  the  strongest  and  bravest  could  have  wrought 
success  out  of  griping  need.  Since  then  you  who  have  built  so  well 
upon  the  foundations  laid  deep  by  your  forefathers — how  have  you 
done  it?  You  have  done  it  by  hard  work.  It  is  in  the  long  run  the 
man  who  counts.  Just  exactly  as  in  war,  though  you  have  got  to  have 
the  best  weapons,  yet  they  are  useless  if  the  men  behind  them  don't 
handle  them  well;  so  in  peace  the  best  constitution,  the  legislation, 
the  greatest  natural  advantages  will  avail  nothing  if  you  have  not 
the  right  to  take  the  advantage  of  them.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
get  a  law  which  shall  do  us  great  benefit,  but  it  is  only  too  easy  to 
get  one  which  shall  do  us  great  harm.  About  all  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  government  is  that  it  will  see  that  the  cards  are  not  stacked, 
and  if  it  sees  to  that  then  we  will  abide  by  the  deal. 

Now,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  to  an  audience  in  this  state  that 
the  farmer  is  benefited  by  the  success  of  the  manufacturing  center, 
just  as  the  manufacturing  center  must  in  the  last  resort  depend  upon 
the  welfare  of  the  country  for  its  success.  Speaking  broadly,  when- 
ever there  is  a  period  of  prosperity  it  will  benefit  all.  Now,  the  grand 
problem  that  we  should  set  before  us  is  to  keep  prosperity,  but  above 
all  never,  under  any  circumstances,  to  lend  ourselves  to  the  leader- 
ship of  any  who  appeal  to  the  baser  passions  of  mankind,  and  who, 
because  there  is  inequality  in  prosperity,  would  seek  to  substitute  for 
that  unequal  prosperity  community  in  disaster. 

Evils  have  come  through  our  very  prosperity,  but  in  warring  against 
the  evil  let  us  be  exceeding  careful  not  to  war  against  the  prosperity. 

Now  it  would  be  perfectly  possible  at  any  time  to  make  it  unpleasant 
for  trusts — perfectly  possible  to  prevent  big  corporations  from  making 
money.  They  did  not  make  any  money  in  1893 — and  neither  did  any 
oc    '         Let  us  face  the  fact  that  there  are  evils.    If  any  man  tells 
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knows  Dot  what  be  says. 

Mankiod  has  nxnred  slowly  ttp  thnxigfa  the  ages,  stumblii^,  bal 
rarely  In-  leaps  and  bounds,  generally  by  a  slow  and  painful 
The  Millennium  is  a  good  way  off  \'et  and  we  are  goii^  to 
now,  if,  as  I  believe,  we  shall  succeed,  by  showing  exactly  the  qualities 
which  our  fathers  showed  when  in  great  crises  they  succeeded.  It  is 
in  civil  life  as  it  is  in  militar}'  life.  The  men  who  fought  in  the  great 
Civil  War,  under  Grant  and  Sherman,  wore  differoit  uniforms  from 
the  Continentals  who  fcrflowed  Washington,  were  armed  with  different 
weapons  and  were  drilled  with  different  tactics;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
man  himself  was  the  same.  There  is  not  any  more  possibility  of  rem- 
edying all  the  ills,  sodal,  eoODOmic,  political,  of  the  body  peptic  by 
some  patent  de\'ice  now  than  there  was  such  possibility-  in  1776  or 
in  1861. 

And  greater,  sad.  patient  Lincoln  led  us  to  victory*  from  '61  to  '65 
because  he  did  not  trust  to  any  mere  trick  or  device,  because  he  drove 
deep  down  to  the  heart  of  thousands  and  based  his  reliance  on  the 
fundamental  virtues  of  mankind — the  old,  old  virtues  of  mankind. 
That  is  the  spirit  we  have  to  show  in  facing  the  problems  of  to-day. 
Face  the  problem :  realize  its  gravity,  and  then  approach  it  in  a  spirit 
that  will  keep  it  ever  in  mind  that  if  we  are  to  succeed  at  all.  it  must 
be  by  each  doing  to  the  best  of  his  capacity  his  own  business,  and  yet 
by  each  remembering  that  in  a  sense  he  is  also  his  brother's  keeper. 

(OaOy  KoBcbec  Joamal.  Aacaau.  Maine.  Aaron  :•.  I9M.] 


* 


AT  MANCHESTER.  N.  H.,  AUGUST  2&  igot 

It  is  about  125  years  ago  that  Molly  Stark's  husband  had  a  saw 
mill  here.  Stark  did  two  things.  He  had  his  saw  mill.  He  did  his 
work  here,  but  when  the  country  called  to  arms  he  was  going  to  do 
his  duty  or  Molly  Stark  was  going  to  be  a  widow,  and  you  and  those 
like  you  who  have  done  their  duty  in  modem  times,  in  the  last  few 
years  have  been  showing  }X)urselves  fit  representatives  of  Stark  and 
the  men  who  founded  our  republic.  .\nd  gentlemen,  we  have  heard 
a  good  deal  of  criticism  about  what  our  people  have  done  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Those  who  went  out  there  were  our  brothers,  friends,  com- 
panions. There  was  occasionally  one  of  them  who  did  something 
wrong.    Well,  we  aren't  all  of  us  immaculate  at  home. 

There  is  every  reason  why  we  should  put  a  stop  to  wrongdoing, 
punish  the  wrongdoer,  be  he  soldier  or  cirilian.  and  where  it  has 
possible  to  get  at  any  soldier  who  did  wrong  he  has  been  puntshe<|J| 
But  the  fact  remains  that  you  and  those  like  you  in  the  Philippines 
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have  written  a  new  page  in  the  honor  roll  of  American  history,  and 
shame  to  us  as  a  nation  if  we  don't  stand  behind  you  and  appreciate 
what  you  have  done. 

And  now  just  one  word.  This  is  one  of  those  great  industrial  cen- 
ters the  building  up  of  which  has  meant  the  building  up  of  the  material 
prosperity  of  our  country.  Now  there  is  always  certain  to  be  some 
evil  in  any  great  movement  forward.  Our  material  progress  has  been 
accoiTipanied  by  certain  evils.  The  marvelous  success  which  has  pro- 
duced such  great  corporate  and  individual  wealth  has  meant  that 
certain  abuses  have  grown  up  in  connection  with  the  individual  wealth 
and  in  connection  with  the  corporations  that  are  the  ordinary  instru- 
ments of  industrial  activity  at  present. 

There  are  evils.  Let's  try  to  get  rid  of  them,  but  let's  show  common 
sense  in  the  effort.  Let's  devote  our  best  thought  and  best  energies  to 
finding  some  method  of  getting  rid  of  any  and  all  evils  in  the  body 
politic,  but  let  us  above  all  things  beware  in  using  the  knife  not  to 
handle  it  so  that  it  will  be  dangerous  to  the  community  even  more  than 
to  the  evil  attacked. 


AT  NASHUA,  N.  H.,  AUGUST  28,  1902. 


I  am  glad  to  have  the  chance  to  be  greeted  by  you  this  morning, 
and  to  acknowledge  from  my  heart  your  greeting.  This  is  one  of  the 
industrial  centres  the  prosperity  of  which  has  meant  the  prosperity  of 
the  whole  country.  The  great  feature  of  the  material  growth  of  this 
country  during  the  last  fifty  years,  aside  from  our  expansion  westward 
across  the  continent  to  the  Pacific,  has  been  the  extraordinary  industrial 
progress  which  has  built  up  such  cities  as  this  in  which  I  am  now 
speaking. 

We  are  living  in  an  era  of  great  prosperity.  Your  city  has  had  its 
full  share  of  that  prosperity,  but  prosperity  by  itself  never  made  any 
man  happy.  You  are  not  going  to  be  happy  without  it,  but  you  are 
not  going  be  be  happy  if  you  do  not  have  something  else  besides. 
Prosperity  must  be  the  basis.  The  material  well  being  must  be  the 
foundation,  but  on  it  you  have  to  rear  a  superstructure  of  kindly 
brotherhood,  all  striving  for  decency  in  public  and  private  life,  or  but 
scant  will  be  the  good  of  prosperity. 
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AT  THE   WEIRS,   N.   H.,  AUGUST  28,   1902. 

.\n  American  who  has  a  proper  sense  of  the  relative  proportion  of 
things  must  realize  Uiat  to  the  men  who  fought  for  the  Union  in  the 
dark  days  of  the  Civil  War  there  is  owing  a  greater  debt  of  gratitude 
any  others.    Great  were  the  deeds  you  did  and  vital  the  need 
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of  doing  them,  and  many  were  the  lessons  taught  the  rest  of  us ;  both 
by  what  you  accomplished  in  the  war  and  by  the  way  in  which  when 
the  war  was  over  you  turned  to  the  work  of  peace  with  the  same  spirit 
which  had  led  you  to  triumph  on  the  battlefields.  During  the  life- 
time of  our  Republic  each  generation  has  had  its  allotted  task.  States- 
man and  soldier,  the  man  in  public  life  and  the  man  in  private  life, 
each  has  had  work  to  do  for  the  nation.  We  have  moved  forward 
swiftly  or  have  stumbled  and  halted  according  as  the  work  as  a  whole 
was  well  or  ill  done. 

We  have  encountered  many  crises  of  importance,  and  from  time  to 
time  have  been  brought  face  to  face  with  great  problems,  upon  the 
rightful  solution  of  which  much  of  the  nation's  welfare  depended. 
But  to  you  alone  it  was  given  to  face  with  victorioils  valor  the  one 
crisis  in  which  not  merely  the  nation's  wellbeing  but  the  nation's  life 
was  at  stake.  To  you  it  was  given  to  solve  the  one  problem,  which,  if 
not  solved  aright,  meant  death  for  our  people.  All  of  the  work  of 
the  men  who  founded  this  republic  would  have  gone  for  nothing  had 
you  not  done  your  part  well.  It  was  the  statesmanship  of  Lincoln, 
the  soldiership  of  Grant  and  the  loyal  valor  of  those  who  upheld  the 
arms  of  the  one  and  followed  the  sword  of  the  other  which  made  p>er- 
manent  the  work  of  Washington,  of  Marshall  and  their  compeers. 

We  won  in  the  great  trial  of  the  Civil  War  and  came  through  the 
fiery  furnace  unscathed.  We  sprang  level  to  the  height  of  our  oppor- 
tunity instead  of  sinking  into  the  gulf  of  ignoble  failure,  because  in 
the  early  sixties  you  and  those  like  you — in  the  flower  of  youth  and 
early  manhood — had  in  you  the  stuff  that  knows  how  to  prize  certain 
ideals  more  than  material  wellbeing,  more  than  life  itself.  There  was 
no  money  reward  for  what  you  did.  There  was  hardly  one  of  you 
who  did  not  during  those  four  years  receive  far  less  than  he  could  have 
earned  at  home,  in  safety.  But  you  were  driven  to  the  work  by  the 
lash  of  your  own  hearts.  You  were  spurred  onward  by  the  lift  which 
only  comes  to  a  people  of  great  and  generous  soul.  You  felt  instinc- 
tively that  there  were  causes  far  greater  than  anything  that  has  to  do 
merely  with  wealth  or  bodily  wellbeing.  You  were  willing  to  wager 
all  for  the  prize  of  death  in  righteous  war. 

We  are  now  in  a  time  of  abundant  peace,  and  not  in  time  of  war ; 
but  woe  to  us  if  in  peace  we  do  not  have  ideals  as  lofty  as  yours,  and 
if  we  do  not  live  up  to  them  as  you  lived  up  to  yours  in  the  dark  days 
of  defeat  and  in  the  golden  glory  of  the  hour  of  triumph.  Courage 
and  loyalty,  the  stem  determination  to  do  exact  justice,  the  high  pur- 
pose to  struggle  for  the  right,  and  the  common  sense  to  struggle  for 
it  in  practical  fashion — all  these  qualities  we  must  show  now  in  our 
civil  and  social  and  business  life,  as  you  showed  them  when,  in  the 
days  of  your  youth  and  lusty  strength,  you  marched  forth  an  army 


with  banners  and  brought  back  the  peace  that  comes  not  to  the  weak- 
ling and  the  craven  but  to  those  whose  proud  eyes  tell  of  triumph 
tasted. 

Among  the  greatest  benefits  of  what  you  did  is  that  you  have  also 
left  us  the  right  of  hearty  and  loyal  comradeship  with  your  gallant 
opponents,  who  in  fighting  for  what  they  conscientiously  deemed  to 
be  right,  fought  against  the  stars  in  their  courses.  We  are  all  loyal 
Americans  now — North,  South,  East  and  West — all  alike  jealous  of 
the  nation's  honor  and  welfare,  proud  of  the  nation's  past  and  resolute 
that  her  future  shall  stand  even  higher  than  her  past. 

Besides  what  you  actually  did,  besides  the  reunited  country,  the 
undivided  nation,  which  we  have  received  at  your  hands,  we  have 
received  also  the  lesson  of  the  doing  of  the  deed.  There  is  a  great 
need  now  that  we  should  show,  if  not  in  degree,  at  least  in  kind,  the 
spirit  that  you  showed.  We  need,  in  order  successfully  to  face  the 
difficult  and  complex  problems  of  our  industrial  civilization,  all  the 
courage  and  loyalty,  and  all  the  faith  and  clearsighted  sanity  and 
purpose  which  there  is  at  our  command.  Above  all,  we  need  to  learn 
aright  and  to  apply  the  great  lesson  of  brotherhood  which  you  taught 
and  practiced  in  the  four  grim  years  that  began  with  Sumter  and  ended 
with  Appomattox. 

We  have  just  brought  to  a  conclusion  a  war  in  the  Far  East — a 
war  which  sprang  up  as  a  sequel  to  our  short  struggle  with  Spain. 
The  army  which  has  done  its  work  so  well  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
has  had  a  task  which  was  small  indeed,  compared  with  yours,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  was  fraught  with  hardship  and  difficulty  peculiarly 
its  own.  The  men  who,  after  three  years  of  painful,  harassing,  in- 
credibly laborious  warfare  in  the  tropical  jungles  against  a  treacherous 
and  savage  foe,  have  finally  brought  peace  and  order  and  civil  govern- 
ment in  the  PhiUppines  are  your  sons  and  your  successors.  They 
claim  their  share  in  your  glory  by  inheritance,  and  by  their  valor  and 
their  steadfast  endurance  have  added  new  lustre  to  that  glory.  They 
have  been  cruelly  maligned,  even  by  some  who  should  have  known 
better. 

In  an  army,  in  the  best  army,  and  especially  in  an  army  doing  its 
work  under  such  wellnigh  intolerable  conditions  as  those  which  con- 
fronted our  troops  in  the  Philippines,  there  are  bound  to  be  instances 
of  occasional  wrongdoing.  The  temptation  to  retaliate  for  the  fearful 
cruelties  of  a  savage  foe  is  very  great,  and  now  and  then  it  has  been 
yielded  to.  There  have  been  a  few,  and  only  a  few,  such  instances  in 
the  Philippines,  and  punishment  has  been  meted  out  with  unflinching 
1^^  justice  to  the  offenders.  But  the  real  marvel  is  that  under  such  condi- 
^B  tions  there  should  have  been  so  little  wrongdoing.  As  time  goes  by 
^H  anri  wc  get  our  scDSC  of  the  proper  projmrtion  of  things  these  instances 
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win  be  forgotten,  bol  dtere  wiH  irxnatn  for  all  dne  sew  pages  on  tbe 
honor  roD  of  oar  tiatarj  bwaiu*  of  wbt  has  beat  «iaae  for  the 
in  the  Phnippiaci.    Oar  oficcrs  ad  bmb  on  the  nardi  and  ia 
showed  themseHes  not  imwmiIij  of  70a,  tke  men  of  the  gnat 
Thejr  have  added  to  the  umuuiifca  of  which  Aaerkans  are  pttiad. 
by  their  labor  tfaer  hare  Li  ought  tbe  peaceful  ^fat  of  dviSzatioa 
one  of  tbe  world's  darkest  pfaocL 

We  fed  that  we  hare  a  right  to  demand  tbe  wyport  of  all 
citizens  for  tbe  annj  in  the  rfuBppines  becanse  of  what  it  has 
and  we  ask  it  also  for  the  dril  oCcers  of  the  govemncnt  who, 
faithful  toil  and  wisdom,  are  bailditt^  a  stractnre  of  orderly  iibertr 
on  the  ground  made  ready  for  Aem  by  the  soldierly  caoaragg.  of 
troops  wearing  the  American  UBifattn. 
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AT  KEWP<»T.  K.  H,  AUGUST  39.  t^oa 

It  has  been  to  me  a  rery  great  pleasnre  to  visit  your  State, 
above  all.  to  meet  your  people.    Your  town  here  is  a  cnrioosty  exact^ 
production  of  America  as  a  whole.     You  have  manufactories  in  your 
town — shoes,  linen,  underwear.    Yoa  hare  hay  and  stock  faxws  1 
and  ^-oo.  therefore,  hate  in  this  community  tbe  fanner  and  the 
man,  the  emplo>-er  and  tbe  wage  worker.    You  have  all  tbe 
parts  that  go  to  make  up  tbe  entire  American  body  politic.    In 
four  or  five  thousand  citizens  in  tbe  town  and  adjacent  aeighborfaood.' 
tbe  representatiTes  of  whom  I  am  addressing,  you  hare  produced  aU 
the  essential  types  of  aD  our  people  among  onr  eigfaty  millioo  inhabi- 
tants of  tbe  natioo  as  a  whole. 

We  are  going  to  get  good  gorenunent,  square  and  fair  dealing  be- 
tween man  and  roan  in  tbe  natian  at  large,  by  the  applicatioD  of  exactly 
the  same  principles  which  you  find  it  necessary  to  apply  in  order  to 
get  good  government  and  decent  living  here.  There  is  no  roj-al  road 
to  good  government  any  more  than  there  is  a  royal  road  to 
You  can  give  a  child  eveiy  advantage,  give  him  books  and  the  teachers,' 
but  he  has  got  to  learn,  he  has  got  to  do  that  himself,  and  it  is  the 
same  way  with  citizenship.  You  can  frame  laws  and  have  a 
constitution,  and  after  aU  has  been  done  that  you  can  do  in  that  way' 
you  ha\'e  accomplished  simply  tbe  creating  of  conditions  which  render 
it  possible  to  have  good  citizenship.  The  good  citizenship  has  to  oome 
from  the  people  themselves. 

AT  >^'HITE  RIVER  JUNCTION.  VT,  AUGUST  y\  tgoo. 
My  fellow  citizens: 

I  am  ver>'  glad  to  see  you  here  this  afternoon.    I  hare  enjoyed  my 
entry  into  your  beautiful  State.    Vermont  is  one  of  those  States  wi 
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I  feel  most  typically  represent  the  American  ideal ;  for  Vermont  has 
owed  its  leadership  not  to  its  material  resources,  but  to  the  quality 
of  citizenship  that  has  been  bred  within  its  borders.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  great  factories  and  great  cities  but  it  is  a  better  thing 
to  have  strong  and  decent  men  and  women.  Vermont  has  alwaj's  pro- 
duced the  type  of  citizen  who  knew  how  to  take  care  of  himself  in 
time  of  peace  and  who  in  time  of  war  knew  how  to  take  care  of  him- 
self and  of  the  otlicr  fellow  too.  Quite  from  its  foundation  you  here 
in  Vermont  have  shown  by  your  works  the  faith  that  was  in  you — 
you  showed  that  you  believed  in  work.  Play  is  a  first  rate  thing,  as 
long  as  you  know  it  is  play.  Now  I  believe  in  playing  and  I  believe  in 
playing  hard ;  but  I  don't  believe  in  making  a  business  of  it.  You 
here  in  \'ermont  showed  that  you  were  not  to  be  led  off  into  believing 
that  mere  ease  was  the  end  and  aim  of  a  man's  life.  You  have  shown 
that  you  appreciated  the  fact  that  to  be  a  good  citizen  a  man  has  got 
to  handle  himself  not  with  a  view  to  shirking  difficulties  but  to  meet- 
ing them  and  overcoming  them.  The  individual  who  does  that  is  a 
good  citizen,  and  the  nation  that  does  it  is  a  good  nation. 

(Burlington  Daily  Free  Vtttt,  Burlington,  Vt.,   Sept   I.  IMt.) 


AT  BETHEL.  VT„  AUGUST  30.  1902- 

Afr.  Chairman,  and  you,  tny  friends  and  fellow  citizens: 

Let  me  greet  personally  Mrs.  Chapman ;  I  have  been  told  that  Mrs. 
Chapman  lacks  but  one  week  of  being  one  hundred  years  old.  Just 
up  at  the  fair  back  here  I  saw  a  Vermonter  of  crver  ninety,  in  a  trotting 
sulky  go  around  a  measured  half  mile  at  speed  with  his  horse.  I  think 
that  this  is  a  State  that  favors  longevity.  And  the  reason  is  because 
in  this  State  you  have  been  sufficiently  fortunate  never  to  forget  that 
the  very  best  product  you  can  have  in  a  State  is  men  and  women.  You 
need  to  have  all  the  great  business  resources  of  the  countrj-,  and  great 
credit  attaches  to  those  who  use  them ;  but  most  credit  attaches  to  the 
men  who  carried  the  guns.  Those  were  the  men  who  did  the  trick. 
You  who  followed  Grant  and  Sheridan  and  Sherman  and  Thomas,  you 
surrender  of  the  garrison  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  and  the  Continental 
troops — carried  by  those  who  with  Ethan  Allen  went  to  demand  the 
surrender  of  the  garrison  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  and  the  continental 
Congress.  You  had  different  weapons,  you  were  drilled  in  different 
ways;  but  the  spirit  that  spurred  you  on  was  their  spirit.  And  so 
nowadays,  when  we  have  the  modem  high-power  smokeless  powder 
rifle  and  have  to  fight  in  open  order,  no  longer  with  the  elbow  touch 
— it  still  remains  true  that  if  the  American  people  is  to  rise  level  in 
any  future  war  to  what  it  has  done  in  the  past,  it  must  have  in  its  army 
the  spirit  that  drove  Ethan  Allen,  that  drove  Stark  at  Bennington. 


Theodore  Roosevelt 

It  is  the  man  behind  the  g^n  in  war,  and  it  is  tlie  man  behind  the  plough 
in  peace. 

(Bnrlincton  Daily  Free  Pre»»,   Burlington.  Vt.,   Sept.   1,  l«0».l 


AT  SOUTH  ROY  ALTON,  VT..  AUGUST  30.  igoa. 
My  fellow  citizens: 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  greeting  you  to-day.  I  han 
greatly  enjoyed  my  visit  to  your  State.  I  am  glad  to  sec  the  schod^ 
children  here.  It  is  a  mighty  good  thing  for  a  State  to  have  other  tilings 
too.  but  the  children  are  the  best.  And  I  am  glad  to  see  always  the 
veterans  of  the  Civil  War.  I  like  to  see  them  at  the  same  meetings 
where  you  see  the  children,  because  they  are  the  people  who  have  ac- 
tually put  into  practice  what  you  preach  to  the  cliildrcn  that  wc  want 
to  have  done,  comrades.  Preaching  is  a  first  class  thing,  but  practice 
is  a  better  one.  It  is  good  to  be  able  to  have  in  your  own  town  pcoi»le 
to  whom  you  can  point  because  their  metal  rang  true  when  the  lime 
of  need  came — people  who  have  done  well  in  war  and  who  have  done 
well  in  peace.  Now  it  is  given  to  but  few  people  in  a  generation  to  *tt\ 
any  fighting.  You  ought  not  to  want  to  sec  it  anyway ;  but  only  now 
and  then  comes  the  chance  to  do  the  good  work  in  war.  And  1  will 
tell  you  it  will  not  be  worth  while  summoning  our  people  to  do  well 
in  war  if  they  have  not  done  well  in  peace  beforehand.  It  is  exactly 
as  it  is  in  the  life  of  any  individvial  hero.  You  meet  the  man  wito 
is  going  to  wait  before  he  docs  anything  until  he  can  do  noniclhing 
heroic,  and  the  chance  doesn't  come.  The  man  who  amounts  to  any- 
thing as  a  citizen  is  the  man  who  does  the  ordinary,  everyday,  com- 
monplace duties  well. 

(Borlington  D»Uy  Free  Pr«««,  Burlington.  Vl,.  Sept.   1,  »»0I,1 


AT  RANDOLPH.  VT.,  AUGUST  30,  1902. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice,  and  you,  my  fellow  citizens: 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  meet  you ;  and  I  am  glad  to  be  intro- 
duced by  the  chief  justice  of  your  State.  Here  in  America  we  pride 
ourselves  on  our  liberty  under  the  law — a  very  different  thing  from 
lawlessness.  Anarchy  in  any  shape  or  manner — and  by  anarchy  I 
mean  all  types  of  mob  violence,  the  violence  of  one  man  or  the  violence 
of  many  by  action  against  the  law — anarchy  in  any  shape  or  way  is 
the  surest  handmaiden  of  tyranny.  Here  it  is  our  own  fault  as  a 
people  if  the  laws  are  not  what  we  wish,  if  we  do  not  have  them  ob- 
served as  we  wish.  There  is  no  excuse  in  this  country  for  violations 
of  the  law.  Our  safety  lies  in  the  sanity,  the  cool  hard-headedness, 
the  self-restraint,  mingled  with  the  resolute  purpose  of  our  people  to 


get  the  right  law  on  the  statute  books,  to  see  that  it  is  then  enforced 
against  the  great  and  small  with  even  handed  justice,  that  tlie  rich  man 
and  the  poor  man  are  held  to  an  equal  accountability  before  it — that  no 
man  stands  beyond  the  law — that  in  the  interest  of  the  most  powerful 
man  of  wealth  we  enforce  the  law  against  him,  and  thereby  show  tliat 
the  law  can  be  invoked  for  him  at  need.  The  orderly,  law-abiding 
liberty  of  our  people  is  the  «ecret  of  our  success  as  a  nation.  It  is  that 
spirit  that  you  have  shown  here  in  Vermont — the  spirit  that  has  made 
Vermont  do  far  more  than  her  share  in  national  leadership,  in  example 
to  the  nation — the  fact  that  here  you  have  been  able  to  work  out  a 
reasonable  approximation  to  the  ideal  which  as  a  nation  I  think  we 
have  before  us — the  ideal  of  treating  each  man  on  his  worth  as  a 
man.  I  never  have  felt  the  slightest  sympathy  for  Vermont ;  you  are 
not  that  type — you  don't  need  it.  Vermont  has  practically  realized  that 
when  you  come  to  judge  a  man  it  is  an  outrage  to  discriminate  for  or 
against  him  because  of  his  being  rich  or  poor — that  you  ought  to  judge 
him  by  the  stuff  that  is  in  him.  A  little  way  back  I  passed  by  the 
station  at  which  Senator  Morrill  used  to  get  on  the  train.  When  he 
was  home  he  lived  nine  miles  from  any  railroad, — lived  as  anything 
but  a  rich  man, — in  a  village;  and  yet  he  was  one  of  the  men  who 
throughout  this  nation  counted  for  most.  So  Vermont  has  sent  again 
and  again  in  every  war  men  to  the  front, — men  who  were  not  known 
to  the  country  because  of  their  great  wealth.  Don't  look  down  on  a 
man  because  he  is  poor,  and  don't  envy  him  or  vilify  him  because  he 
is  rich. 


[Burlinston  Daily  Free  Pre«,  Burlington,  Vt.,   Sept  1,  1901.] 


AT  BURI,INGTON,  VT.,  AUGUST  30.  1902. 

I  thank  you  most  warmly  for  the  greeting  you  have  extended  to 
me  this  evening.  I  have  enjoyed  greatly  my  trip  today  through  your 
beautiful  State.  Vermont  has  always  played  far  more  than  her  part 
to  which  she  was  by  population  entitled  in  the  affairs  of  the  countrj'. 
Vermont  has  always  furnished  far  more  than  her  propwrtionate  share 
of  leadership  because  in  Vermont  you  have  always  kept  true  to  the  old 
American  ideals — the  ideals  of  individual  initiative,  of  self-help,  of 
rugged  independence,  of  desire  to  work,  and  willingness  if  need  to  fight. 
I  feel,  and  I  say  it  with  all  sincerity,  that  when  I  come  to  Vermont  I 
come  not  to  teach  but  to  learn.  As  a  nation  we  shall  succeed  very 
largely  in  proportion  as  we  show  the  spirit  that  this  State  has  ever 
shown  in  peace  and  in  war.  The  people  of  \'^ermont  work  hard.  For 
that  I  do  not  pity  them.  I  admire  them.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  man- 
kind to  work.  The  people  of  Vermont  work  with  honesty  of  purpose, 
ole  of  Vermont  show  by  their  life  actions  that  they  are  true 
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to  an  ideal.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  men  and  women  here,  my  fellow  citi- 
zens, to  have  the  cavalry,  the  regulars,  drawn  up  in  line  to  receive  us 
as  we  came  in.  and  it  has  been  a  pleasure  today  wherever  I  stopped 
to  see  the  men  who  fought  in  the  great  Civil  War  on  hand  to  bear 
their  part  in  welcoming  the  chief  executive  of  the  nation.  I  know  that 
the  rest  of  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying  that  greatly  lliough  I  value 
the  greeting  of  all  of  you,  yet  I  value  most  the  greeting  of  those  who 
in  the  supreme  hour  of  the  nation's  need  rose  level  to  that  need.  Gen- 
tlemen and  ladies,  it  has  always  been  a  pleasure  to  me  to  come  here 
to  your  city.  I  have  had  the  great  good  fortune  of  addressing  your 
citizens  more  than  once  and  tonight  it  is  with  a  peculiar  sense  of  grati- 
tude that  I  thank  you  again  for  the  greeting  that  you  have  seen  fit  to 
extend  to  me. 

IBurltngtOD  Daily  Free  Preu.  Burlincton,  Vi.,  S«|>*.   1.  iMt.) 
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TO  THE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  SONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION, 
AT  MONTPELIER.  VT..  AUGUST  30.  1902. 

Mr.  President,  and  you,  my  fellow  citisens,  men  and  women  of  Ver- 
mont: 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  in  your  beautiful  State  and  I  am  especially 
glad  to  come  here,  Mr.  Proctor,  as  the  guest  of  the  society  of  which 
you  are  president,  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  had  forefathers  who  did  their  work  well 
in  the  world,  always  providing  that  the  fact  of  having  had  thctn  (Irivcs 
us  onward  to  try  to  do  our  part  in  the  world  now,  instead  of  being 
seized  as  an  excuse  for  refusing  to  do  our  own  share. 

I  like  to  see  a  man  who  is  a  good  citizen,  who  comc«  from  a  line 
of  good  citizens,  but  I  am  sure  we  all  feci  nothing  but  an  added  con- 
tempt for  the  wretched  creature  who  makes  worthy  ancestors  an  excuse 
for  his  own  failure  to  do  what  he  should  do.  Hut  when  I  come  up 
here  to  Vermont,  when  I  see  you  people,  I  do  not  feel  as  tiiough  I 
could  teach  you  anything,  but  I  hope  I  can  give  expression  to  certain 
thoughts  that  you  and  I  have. 

Now,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  the  men  who  in  the  American  Revolution 
founded  the  greatest  republic  upon  which  the  sun  has  ever  shone. 
who  not  only  fought  but  planned  and  acted  aright  in  civil  life,  did 
not  devise  any  new  scheme  of  human  conduct,  they  acted  according  to 
the  well-tried  truths  in  accordance  with  which  all  success  worth  hav- 
ing has  been  obtained  from  generation  to  generation  through  the  ages.| 
Just  this  afternoon  I  was  reading  a  wonderful  old  poem  of  "Piers 
Plowman"  of  the  14th  century  in  England  and  it  is  curious  to  see 
how  closely  the  poet,  speaking  to  his  fellow  countrymen,  adheres  to 
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the  plain  common  sense  rules  of  morality  to  which  we  must  adhere 
now  if  we  are  to  win. 

There  is  a  text  in  the  Bible  which  contains  two  rules  of  conduct 
where  too  many  people  are  apt  only  to  take  one.  sometimes  this  one, 
sometimes  that  one.  You  need  both.  The  text  is  one  which  teaches 
us  to  be  both  as  wise  as  serpents  and  as  harmless  as  doves.  Now  to 
be  only  harmless  is  not  really  to  deserve  much  praise,  nor,  on  the 
other  hand  to  possess  all  the  wisdom  and  all  the  power  that  can  come 
to  man  shall  avail  nothing  if  with  it  does  not  come  the  lift  toward  right- 
eousness, the  life  toward  decency.  Now  that  rule  means  that  we  have 
got  to  be  both  decent  and  efficient.  I  can  point  out,  fortunately,  here, 
from  your  own  State,  just  what  I  mean. 

I  want  first  to  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  the  two  men  whom  Vermont, 
this  inland  State,  contributed  to  the  navy  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  glory  of  the  entire  nation  in  the  Spanish  war,  Admiral  Dewey  and 
our  friend  here  whom  I  do  not  have  to  name. 

Now  gentlemen,  Admirals  Dewey  and  Clark  had  to  have  in  them 
the  courage,  that  desire  to  do  decently,  but  it  would  not  have  done 
them  any  good  if  they  had  not  learned  their  trade  as  the  chances  came. 
Admiral  Dewey  went  into  Manila  bay,  Admiral  Clark  took  the  Oregon 
around  through  Magellan  straits  and  then  into  the  fight  at  Santiago 
and  there  bore  himself  with  signal  valor.  They  did  that  not  only  be- 
cause they  had  in  them  the  raw  material  that  made  them  able  to  do  it, 
but  because  they  had  made  the  most  of  that  raw  material  so  they 
could  meet  the  demands  made  upon  them.  Dewey  could  not  have  begun 
to  go  into  Manila  bay  if  he  had  not  been  trained  year  in  and  year  out 
at  his  profession. 

If  Dewey  or  Clark  had  sat  down  during  the  long  years  of  peace, 
as  I  have  known  pretty  good  men  to  sit  down  and  say  "Oh,  well,  there 
is  not  anything  to  be  done,  when  the  day  comes  I  will  be  here  all  right 
but  just  now  I  tlo  not  care  to  train  the  big  guns  or  whatever  it  is" — 
if  they  had  done  that,-  you  would  not  have  known  the  name  of  either 
of  them  at  this  moment.  It  was  because  each  not  only  had  the  power 
in  him,  you  have  to  have  that  too,  but  he  had  in  him  the  capacity  for 
doing  well  the  plain  everyday  work  right  along,  doing  it  whether 
there  was  any  immediate  reward  ahead  or  not.  Neither  of  these  two 
men  could  have  said  there  would  have  been  any  war  before  the  time 
of  their  retirement  came,  and  if  they  had  not  acted  upon  the  principle 
that  it  was  well  to  take  pains  with  the  little  things  of  life,  the  time 
of  their  retirement  would  have  come  and  you  would  not  have  been 
aware  they  had  been  in  the  war. 

They  had  the  Httle  things,  they  made  the  preparations  in  advance. 
Here  you  can  draw  the  lesson  for  all  of  us  on  that  fact.  Take  the 
ftipn  on  horses  back  there,  the  regulars  over  there.    Thank  heaven,  I 
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think  we  are  long  past  the  stage  in  this  country  when  any  o{  our 
citizens  feel  any  jealousy  or  anything  but  the  heartiest  admiration 
for  the  regular  army  and  nav)-.  AH  honor  to  the  men  who  spend 
their  lives  in  training  themselves,  and  die  at  need  for  the  honor  and 
necessity  of  all  of  as.  should  the  call  be  made.  In  the  army  and  navy 
alike  the  way  to  make  certain  soooesf  b  to  train  in  advance. 

When  the  war  with  Spain  broke  out  it  was  too  late  to  teach  our 
men  to  shoot,  to  teach  our  men  in  the  engine  room  to  keep  the  gear 
in  good  shape,  to  teach  our  captains  knowledge  of  seamanship,  they 
had  then  to  make  trial  of  what  they  had  already  learned.  If  ever  we 
have  a  war — but  I  certainly  hope  we  never  shall — I  believe  the  chances 
are  but  small  for  any  war  in  oar  time — if  ever  we  have  a  war  we  are 
going  to  do  well  or  ill  largely  becinw  of  the  pocitioD  in  which  we  are 
at  the  outset  of  the  war. 

There  M-as  splendid  courage  among  the  Spaniards ;  there  were  come 
very  brave  men  at  the  Spanish  guns,  but  they  eottld  HOC  htL  I  do  Dot 
care  how  brave  you  are  it  yoa  don't  bit.  the  enemy  has  no  ipedal  re- 
gard for  you.  We  must  hare  the  traacd  efficiency  in  advatice  that 
will  only  come  by  preparedncs*  in  advance,  and  that  is  the  reason 
that  ever)'  effort  is  itow  beii^  made  widi  the  army  and  particularly  with 
the  navy  to  see  that  we  have  noC  simply  a  pretty  dlirirnt  force  bttt 
the  most  efikient  force  any  natioa  cao  hsTc;  T1>e  best  b  none  too 
good  for  this  RepoMic. 

I  am  glad  to  weteome  yoa  bcre^  jotav  *""  **f  ^  NalkMMl  Gowidt 
some  of  whom  served  to  the  SpaniA  War  with  me.  but  mott  of  all 
I  am  glad  to  weloame  those  to  wfcam  for  their  Kieat  food  fortoBe  it 
was  given  to  do  the  iiiiclaictl  deed  tial  any  gmrxatioa  at  mca  of  tfait 
continent  have  done — than  aay  gokerxboa  of  men  is  the  bat  ccntiuy 
did.  the  men  who  foqgifat  to  die  tmUb  the  great  Qvil  War.  There 
have  been  other  crisea  in  wbicfa  it  was  aaecmBry  for  owr  people  to  do 
wdt,  but  yoa  proved  jtmr  troth  and  yoar  valor  to  the  one  crias  where 
failure  meant  death  to  the  aaciaB ;  where  falore  OKaat  fkat  aO 
had  been  done  before  worid  hare  pMiid  ■oaMhawefoaefar  i 
that  an  that  had  been  miainiliihiil  by  oar  anceaton  ia  the  Rerofai- 
tionary  War  woald  have  bcaa  lOfB  asMPJir  Bee  aa  kfle  page  aad  the 
history  of  our  "R«jotBc  '■odil  Krve  been  pat  down  as  a 
failure. 

You  did  that  great  icat  a&d  yoa  SA  k  hf 

with  entire  ftocenty  and  wilhoac  a  partide  of  fatlery  arc  typical  of 
your  State.  Yoa  ifaowcd  tfK  two  great  «|nfitiei  of  asuuetj  lo  da 
honorable  worlc  aad  of  rrafrrartow  that  while  that  work  aas  be 
tical.  it  maat  be  carried  oa  i» ; 
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must  be  said,  not  that  they  have  had  bad  ideals  but  that  they  have  no 
ideals  at  all,  and  among  those  I  class  every  man  who  is  tinable  to 
see  in  this  country  anything  but  material  prosperity.  Material  pros- 
perity is  a  great  thing,  a  necessary  thing.  We  must  have  it  as  a  basis 
upon  which  to  build,  but  it  is  not  everything,  it  is  not  even  the  main 
thing.  It  was  Napoleon  who  said  that  in  war  the  moral  was  to  the 
material  as  ten  to  one,  and  in  peace  the  moral  question  was  many  times 
as  important  as  the  material. 

It  is  to  you  of  the  National  Guard,  here  in  front,  that  I  speak.  I 
want  you  to  have,  and  I  hope  in  the  end  to  see  that  you  have,  the  best 
high  power  smokeless  powder  weapon.*  I  don't  like  black  powder 
weapons  at  this  stage  of  the  game.  I  had  about  as  soon  see  our  people 
armed  with  crossbows.  I  want  to  see  this  nation  and  the  States  join 
in  giving  to  the  National  Guard  the  best  weapons  of  precision  that 
cin  be  obtained.  After  you  have  got  that  weapon,  what  will  talk  is 
the  use  you  make  of  it.  If  you  are  put  against  equally  good  men 
with  better  weapons,  the  equally  good  men  will  beat  you;  if  you  have 
got  the  best  weapon  in  the  world  and  are  second  rate  men,  the  first 
rate  man  will  beat  you  for  all  he  has  only  a  club.  You  have  got  to 
have — you  of  the  Civil  War,  you  fought  with  widely  different  weapons 
and  widely  different  tactics  from  the  men  who  were  with  Ethan  Allen 
when  he  struck  the  first  great  blow  for  Jehovah  and  the  Continental 
Congress,  up  here,  but  the  spirit  that  modeled  him  and  those  hke  him 
was  yours,  and  so  now,  the  men  who  at  any  time  in  the  future  find  it 
their  duty  to  hand  down  the  honor  of  the  flag  that  you  have  handed 
down  to  us — they  must  have,  must  be  spurred  on  by  the  feelings,  the 
ideals  that  spurred  you  on  from  '6i  to  '65  if  they  are  ^o  rise  to  the 
level  of  the  nation's  best. 

Now  what  is  true  in  war  is  true  in  peace.  Great  changes  come  in 
the  superficial  aspects  of  the  social  system,  and  behind  all  these  changes 
you  need  exactly  the  same  old  fundamental  virtue.  Now  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  20th  century,  with  our  railroads,  our  telegraph  lines, 
our  wonderful  industries,  our  great  corporations,  with  all  that  these 
changes  mean,  and  the  other  changes  that  have  been  brought  about,  it 

•president  Roosevelt,  I  think,  once  told  me  a  ftory  of  i  Tennessee  Mountaineer  who  came 
in  to  enlist  for  die  Spanish  war.  He  had  never  before  been  out  of  his  native  mountains,  and 
brourbt  with  him  on  old  Ssqiiare  squirrel  rifle. 

"How  far  can  you  kiU  with  that?"  asked  a  soldier,  pointing  to  the  ancestral  ff-square. 

"She's  sudden  death  at  two  hundred  jrardsl"  s»id  the  mounlain  nun,  contemplatinc  the 
ancestral  arm  with  vast  respect 

"Look  here,"  said  the  soldier;  and  then,  to  the  amazement  of  the  mountain  man.  he  cut 
up  a  puS  of  dust,  with  tlie  bullet  from  his  high-power  rifle,  on  the  side  of  the  hill  that  was 
all  of  a  mile  away. 

The  mountain  man  examined  the  astonishing  rifle  in  silence.  At  last  he  pmsaed  it  over  to 
the  soldier  a^in  with  a  profound  air. 

"She's  shorcly  a  wonder,  soldier!"  he  said.  "Now  I  should  say  that  if  you-all  wanted  to 
down  a  gent  with  that  gun,  you  wouldn't  have  to  see  him.     All  you'd  need  is  his  address." 
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still  remains  true  that  the  Vermont  of  the  20th  century,  the  America 
of  the  20th  century  can  be  made  what  they  shall  be  made  only  by 
putting  in  the  fight,  by  putting  into  use,  by  applying  the  very  qualities 
that  the  Vcrmonters  showed  at  the  close  of  the  i8th  century,  that  our 
people  showed  when  out  of  the  jangling  confederated  States  just  come 
through  tlie  Revolutionary  War,  they  made  this  great  Republic. 

I  have  spoken  to  you  of  the  poem  of  "Piers  the  Plowman,"  that 
old  14th  centurj'  poet ;  he  tells  there  of  certain  necessities  for  the  pcopl 
of  his  day.  We  are  just  exactly  as  needy  in  ours.  The  need  of  honesty, 
the  need  of  resolute  purpose  to  do  work  well.  You  in  Vermont  have 
come  to  the  front.  You  have  given  to  the  nation  men  of  leadership, 
altogether  disprojx)rtionate  to  your  numbers,  to  the  wealth  of  your 
State,  because  you  have  acted  on  the  belief  unless  you  worked  and 
worked  hard  and  well,  you  were  not  doing  your  duty.  A  body  of 
men  who  live  only  for  pleasure,  I  do  not  care  whether  they  arc  rich 
men  or  poor  men ;  whether  they  are  the  sons  of  millionaires  or  whether 
they  are  those  who  arc  commonly  known  as  "hoboes",  if  they  do  not 
work,  fundamentally  they  are  alike,  fundamentally  each  has  shirked  his 
duty.  One  has  shirked  the  duty  of  the  wage  earner,  the  other  has 
shirked  his  duty  to  use  the  great  privileges  entrusted  to  him,  but  each 
has  also  shirked  his  duty  to  the  State.  Each  stands  on  the  wrong  side  in 
the  line  of  cleavage  which  divides  good  citizens  from  bad  citizens,  a  line 
of  cleavage  which -runs  at  right  angles  to  the  line  that  divides  wealth 
and  poverty,  don't  forget  that.  You  have  got  bad  men  on  both  sides 
of  the  line  that  divides  men  of  moderate  means  from  those  that  are 
ver^'  well  off,  and  you  have  rich  men  and  poor  men  on  both  sides 
of  the  line  that  divides  good  citizenship  from  bad  citizenship,  and  any 
man  who  tries  to  teach  you  anything  to  the  contrary  is  your  enemy,  and 
the  enemy  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

This  country  is  full  of  opportunities.  Pardon  me  for  making  a 
personal  allusion,  but  I  am  so  pleased  as  an  j\merican  to  come  here 
to  this  beautiful  city,  tlie  capital  of  this  State,  this  State  of  which 
we  are  so  proud,  and  see  in  your  Mayor  a  man  who  by  his  life  gives 
the  lie  to  those  who  say  there  is  not  a  chance  for  a  man  in  America  to 
rise.  There  is  a  chance,  a  first  class  chance  for  the  man  who  takes 
advantage  of  it,  but  not  for  the  man  who  is  continually  grumbling  be- 
cause there  is  no  chance. 

Then,  my  fellow  countrymen,  let  us  remember  constantly  that  the 
way  in  which  we  can  rise  level  to  what  our  fathers  did,  is  by  applying 
the  principles  upon  which  they  acted,  not  by  sitting  down  and  doing 
nothing.  We  can  do  our  duty  now  just  as  our  forefathers  did  in  the 
Revolution,  as  you  did  in  the  Civil  War. 

You  left  us  a  reunited  country  and  you  left  us  more  for  you  left 
us  the   memory  of  the  deeds  by  which  you  kept   it   reunited,  you 
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left  U8  the  memory  of  what  you  did  in  the  war,  and  what  you  did  in 
peace,  anil  one  of  the  fundamental  lessons  we  learned  from  wliat  yon 
did  was  the  lesson  of  brotherhood,  the  lesson  of  comradeship,  and 
the  lesson  implied  in  that  of  treating  each  man  according  to  his  worth 
as  a  man.  AH  of  you,  after  you  had  been  in  the  war  but  a  short  whik. 
urew  to  value  the  man  on  your  right  or  the  man  on  your  left 
not  will)  reference  to  this  man's  past,  but  to  what  he  was  in  the 
present ;  whether  lie  came  from  the  town  or  the  country,  whether  he 
wuti  It  hanker  or  a  bricklayer,  a  fanner  or  a.mechanic.  it  made  no  dif- 
ference to  you  if  he  hail  in  him  the  stuff  that  made  fiim  move  forward 
when  the  call  was  to  move  forward,  that  was  what  you  wanted  to 
know.  V'ou  waiUed  to  know  if  he  would  "stay  put".  That  was  what 
hUoreatrd  you,  and  if  he  was  a  man  whose  metal  rang  true  in  batde. 
If  he  was  n  man  who  was  true  and  tried,  a  loyal  man  on  the  march  or 
in  ramp,  ^o  you  need  not  have  any  doubt  where  he  was.  that  was 
what  you  cared  for. 

And  so  it  nuist  he  with  our  citizenship  in  civil  life.  We  must 
!e»t  a  man  by  the  t'uiulamcntal  qualities  of  his  manhood.  I  have  spoken 
of  thene  (|unlitie!i  before  today  but  I  am  going  to  speak  of  them  again 
now.  In  the  first  place  the  man  must  be  honest,  must  be  decent.  If 
he  in  not  honest,  if  he  is  not  straight  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow 
men  then  the  more  pt^pular  he  is  the  more  danger  he  is  to  the  com- 
mutiity  as  a  whole. 

Ileiieilict  .Arnold  was  as  gallant  a  soldier  as  ever  wore  the  American 
uniform  and  that  was  what  made  him  so  dangerous  when  he  betrayed 
that  uniform.  Henetlict  .'\rnold  left  a  leg  at  Saratoga,  when  he  fought 
at  the  forefront  of  the  liattle.  Benedict  Arnold  had  he  died  then 
would  have  left  his  name  as  a  heritage  of  honor  for  all  time  to  his 
chiUlren,  but  he  <lid  not  have  the  root  of  righteousness  in  him.  '  So 
it  was  in  war.  so  it  is  in  peace.  The  public  man  who  is  brilliant,  able, 
but  who  is  so  absolutely  selfish  that  he  is  williog  to  mislead  his  country- 
men to  their  own  destniction  is  rendered  infinitely  more  dangerous  to 
them  by  the  qualities  that  bring  him  success. 

The  business  man  of  great  talent  in  afTairs.  the  man  who  has  the 
gift  of  making  vast  sums  of  money,  if  he  uses  his  talent  right,  if  he 
plays  the  part  as  many  great  captains  of  industry  have  played  their 
part,  is  a  benefit,  a  great  benefit  to  the  country,  but  if  he  uses  his 
talent  wrongly,  and  if  he  lacks  conscience,  if  he  becomes  absorbed 
completely  in  his  own  selfish  wellbeing.  he  is  all  the  greater  curse 
because  of  that  great  ability.  The  scoundrel  that  succeeds  b  a  man 
to  fear,  iTot  the  scoundrel  that  fails.  You  have  got  to  have  then 
honesty  first,  and  no  other  quality  will  stand  for  that,  ability,  coungc. 
saving  grace  of  common  sense,  and  honesty. 

But    honesty    is    not    enough ;    you    there,    you     veterans,    yoa 
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wanted  the  man  next  you  to  be  patriotic,  but  if  he  ran  away  his 
patriotism  did  not  help.  Besides  decency,  besides  honesty  and  right- 
eousness you  must  have  courage.  You  need  it  absolutely  in  war  and 
you  need  it  in  peace.  Courage  to  stand  up  for  the  right,  the  courage 
that  will  refuse  to  yield  either  on  the  one  hand  to  any  temptation 
either  to  the  illusions  and  weaknesses  of  those  who  use  wealth  wrongly, 
or  on  the  other  hand  to  the  none  the  less  base  envy  and  hatred  of 
those  who  because  they  are  not  well  ofT,  feel  anger  and  malice  and 
rancor  towards  those  who  are.  You  must  have  courage  as  well  as 
honesty,  and  then  in  addition  to  that  you  have  got  to  have  another 
quality  without  which  the  others  lose  their  savor.  I  do  not  cafe 
how  honest  a  man  is  and  how  brave  a  man  is,  if  he  is  a  bom  fool  you 
can  do  nothing  for  him.  I  ask  for  honesty.  I  ask  for  courage.  Hon- 
esty and  courage  in  our  citizenship,  and  I  ask  that  there  go  with  them 
the  saving  grace  of  common  sense. 
I  thank  you. 

[The  Burlinston  Free  Proi  und  Timet,  Burlington,  V't.  Sept.  1,  IftOt.] 


AT  WINDSOR,  VT..  AUGUST  30.  1902. 

Mr.  Evaris  and  you  men  and  women  of  Vermont,  my  fellow  citizens, 

my  fellow  Americans: 

I  am  glad  indeed  to  have  the  cliance  of  greeting  you  and  of  saying 
a  word  to  you  to-day.  This  is-  the  place  where  the  constitution  of 
your  State  was  formulated,  the  first  constitution  definitely  to  forbid 
human  slavery  in  this  continent. 

Your  State  was  founded  by  men  who  knew  how  to  fight  when  the 
need  was  to  fight,  and  who  knew  that  fighting  was  not  all;  that 
they  had  to  work  in  civil  life  also.  Vermont  has  done  what  it  has  done 
throughout  our  history  and  furnished  the  leadership  in  our  public  life 
which  it  always  has  furnished — has  shown  that  healthy  sanity  of  public 
sentiment  which  has  so  prominently  distinguished  it — because  Vermont 
has  understood  that  while  it  was  a  -mighty  good  thing  to  produce  ma- 
terial prosperity,  it  was  a  better  thing  to  produce  men  and  women 
to  enjoy  it.  You  look  through  our  history  and  you  will  see  that  while, 
of  course,  material  prosperity  is  the  basis,  the  foundation  upon  which 
we  build,  yet  that  the  leadership  of  the  nation  has  always  lain  with 
those  who  realize  that  material  prosperity  was  an  indispensable  founda- 
tion, but  useless  if  there  was  not  a  superstructure  upon  it — the  super- 
structure of  the  lofty  lift  toward  things  better  which  only  a  great  and 
generous  people  can  feel. 

And  your  forefathers,  the  men  who  founded  this  country,  they  under- 
stood that  no  one  quality  was  sufEcient  for  the  successful  founding 
of  a  country  any  more  than  any  one  quality  will  do  to  make  a  citizen 
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a  success.  You  have  got  to  make  a  number  of  different  qualities.  In 
the  first  place,  you  must  recogfnize  the  sphere  that  the  nation  has. 
Something,  a  good  deal,  can  be  done  by  wise  laws,  by  fearless  admin- 
istration of  the  laws.  But  after  that  has  been  done  there  remains  the 
fact  tliat  you  must  trust  to  the  citizen  himself  to  work  out  the  ultimate 
salvation  of  the  state.  You  can  restrain  men  by  the  law  and  by  the 
execution  of  the  law  from  wrong-doing.  And  the  wrong-doing  man 
takes  cither  of  two  steps :  took  those  steps  a  century  ago ;  takes  those 
steps  now. 

,  The  crimes  of  craft  and  the  crimes  of  violence  both  are  equally 
dangerous.  And  we  must  remember,  after  all,  that  those  who  come 
from  the  set  where  one  kind  of  crime  is  dangerous  are  apt  to  denounce 
the  other  type  of  crime.  Both  must  be  put  down.  The  man  who  com- 
mits violence,  above  all,  the  body  of  men  who  commit  violence,  commit 
au  outrage  not  merely  against  their  fellow-Americans,  but  against  the 
whole  body  politic  to  which  they  belong.  Violence  of  the  individual, 
above  all,  violence  of  a  mob — that  type  of  violence — is  incompatible  with 
free  govcninK'nt,  with  free  and  orderly  liberty  in  our  republic.  The 
first  requisite  of  liberty,  as  we  and  our  forefathers  have  known  it,  is 
the  willingness  to  abide  by  the  law.  The  government  must  be  just; 
the  law  must  be  no  respecter  of  persons.  The  law  must  get  at  tlie  big 
man  who  goes  wrong  just  as  it  gets  at  the  small  man  who  goes  wrong, 
and  it  must  get  at  him  in  his  own  interest.  You  can  protect  the  man 
of  big  moans  against  wrong-doing  by  the  law  just  so  long  as  you 
make  himself  responsible  to  the  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  worst  enemy  of  the  people  up>on  whose  be- 
half mob  violence  is  often  invoked  is  the  man  who  invokes  it;  the 
man  who  connives  at  it,  or  incites  it.  The  worst  wrong  that  can  be 
dotic  to  our  people  is  to  try  to  teach  them  that  aught  can  be  obtained 
by  mob  rule  or  violence  of  any  kind.  We  can  make  this  government ; 
we  can  keep  it  what  it  is;  we  cannot  only  make  it  what. it  is,  but  we 
can  raise  it  to  still  loftier  height,  but  it  must  be  done  through  orderly, 
decent  process  of  liberty,  working  through  law.  It  is  not  a  kindness 
to  bring  up  a  child  in  the  belief  that  it  can  get  through  life  by  shirking 
the  difficulties,  Tlie  child  who  is  going  .to  be  wtjrth  its  salt  must  be 
taught  to  face  difficulties  and  o>-ercon>e  them.  Is  not  that  so?  You 
know  it  is  soi. 

I  pity  no  num  becaose  be  has  got  to  work.  I  despise  die  man  who 
>*-iH  not  work.  He  b  not  worth  envying;  no  matter  at  vrfiich  end  of 
the  social  scale  he  is.  The  man  who  cannot  poll  his  own  we^ht,  that 
man  is  not  any  good  in  oar  public  life.  Now  we  have  got  to  do  it 
te  wkMy  different  wars;  each  man  has  got  to  at  least  poll  his  own 
weight,  and  if  he  is  worth  hb  salt,  he  will  pall  a  little  more  And 
we  .lilord  as  a  nation*  any  oaore  than  as  a  faaOf  can  afford 
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h  in  the  training  of  the  individual  members  of  the  family — we  cannot 
afford  to  have  our  citizens  brought  up  in  any  other  theory.  Each 
man  of  you  who  looks  back  on  his  life  will  feel  proud  to  hand  to  his 
children,  not  the  memory  of  the  days  of  ease,  but  the  days  that  were 
pretty  hard,  that  meant  hard  work,  but  wherein  he  did  something. 

Now,  in  every  audience  that  I  speak  to  here,  all  through  New  Eng- 
land, I  see  men  like  you,  friend,  there,  who  wear  the  button  that  shows 
that  you  fought  in  the  great  war.  You  did  not  go  down  there  to  have 
an  easy  time,  did  you  ?  You  did  not  go  down  there  for  the  pay ;  it 
was  less  than  $13  a  month,  if  I  remember.  You  went  down  in  the 
prime  of  your  youth,  the  prime  of  your  strength,  leaving  all  that  there 
was  at  home,  to  spend  four  years,  knowing  defeat  as  well  as  victory, 
until,  with  stem  courage,  from  defeat  you  wrested  ultimate  victory. 
But  they  were  not  easy  years,  not  a  bit  of  it.  They  were  years  of 
heart-wearing  work  for  a  righteous  end,  and  thrice  fortunate  the 
nation  which  has  citizens  within  its  borders  who  in  time  of  peace  and 
in  time  of  war  alike,  are  willing  and  anxious  to  spend  the  best  there 
is  in  them  to  do  all  that  their  strength  allows,  to  war  for  decency  and 
righteousness,  to  struggle  with  all  their  might  for  a  worthy  end. 


AT  CORNISH,  VT.,  AUGUST  30.  190Z 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  and  for  the  very  kind 
and  graceful  way  in  which  you  have  greeted  me  this  morning ;  and  I 
cannot  think  of  anything  that  augurs  better  for  the  country  than  in 
just  such  a  typical  old  American  town  as  this  to  have  the  school  children 
drawn  up  before  a  monument  like  that  in  the  birthplace  of  Salmon  P. 
Chase  and  to  have  them  look  toward  you — you  the  men  of  the  great 
Civil  War,  you  who  proved  your  truth  by  your  endeavor — and  to  see 
in  you  example  of  what  they  are  to  be  when  they  grow  up.  I  believe 
in  preaching,  but  I  believe  in  practice  a  good  deal  more,  and  it  has 
been  given  to  you,  my  friends  of  the  great  Civil  War,  to  practice  in  the 
four  years  when  the  life  of  the  republic  was  at  stake  the  virtues  which 
we  so  earnestly  ask  our  children  shall  learn  and  you  practiced  the 
virtues  not  only  that  count  in  war,  but  that  count  in  peace.  Of  course, 
there  are  exceptions,  but  ordinarily  the  man  who  is  a  first-class  soldier 
in  war  has  got  in  him  the  stuff  that  is  going  to  make  out  of  him  a 
first-class  citizen  in  time  of  peace.  The  men  who  in  this  beautiful 
country  of  yours  till  the  soil,  make  their  living  here,  and  breed  up 
American  citizens  have  to  show  the  same  fundamental  righteousness 
and  the  same  strong  virile  virtues  that  you  did  in  time  of  war.  It  is 
not  enough,  gentlemen,  to  mean  well  either  in  battle  or  in  civil  life; 
you  not  only  had  to  mean  well,  you  had  to  do  well,  and  it  is  the  same 
thing  in  civil  life.     I  think  there  is  but  one  class  of  people  who  de- 
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Bcrve  as  well  as  the  soldiers  and  those  are  they  who  teach  the  children 
of  the  present  how  to  be  the  masters  of  our  country  in  the  future.  I 
thank  you. 


li 


AT  NORTHFIELD.  MASS.,  SEPTEMBER  i,  190X 


My  fellow  citizens: 
^      Here  near  the  seat  of  the  summer  school  for  young  men  founded  by 
H  Dwight  L.  Moody,  I  naturally  speak  on  a  subject  suggested  to  me  by 

the  life  of  Mr.* Moody  and  by  the  aims  sought  for  through  the  estab- 

lishmt-nt  of  the  summer  school. 

In  such  a  scliool — a  school  which  is  to  equip  young  men  to  do  good 

I  in  the  world — to  show  both  the  desire  for  the  rule  of  righteousness  and 
ttie  practical  power  to  give  actual  effect  to  that  desire — it  seems  to 
mc  there  are  two  texts  specially  worthy  of  emphasis:  One  is,  "Be 
ye  doers  of  the  word  and  not  hearers  only ;"  and  the  other  is,  "Not 
sloth fttl  in  bqsincss,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord,"  A  republic 
of  freemen  is  pre-eminently  a  community  in  which  there  is  need  for 
the  actual  exercise  and  practical  application  of  both  the  milder  and 
the  stronger  virtues.  Every  good  quality — every  virtue  and  every 
grace — has  its  place  and  is  of  use  in  the  great  scheme  of  creation;  but 

■  it  is  of  course  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  at  certain  times  and  in  certain 
•  places  there  is  pre-eminent  need  for  a  given  set  of  virtues.  In  our 
own  country,  with  its  many-sided,  hurrying,  practical  life,  the  place 
for  cloistered  virtue  is  far  smaller  than  is  the  place  for  that  essential 
manliness  which,  without  losing  its  fine  and  lofty  side,  can  yet  hold 
its  own  in  the  rough  struggle  with  the  forces  of  the  world  round  about 

H  us.  It  would  be  a  very  bad  thing  for  this  country  if  it  happened  that 
the  men  of  righteous  living  tended  to  lose  the  robust,  virile  qualities 
of  heart,  mind  and  body,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  men  best 
fitted  practically  to  achieve  results  lost  the  guidance  of  the  moral  law. 
No  one-sided  development  can  produce  really  good  citizenship — as 
good  citizenship  is  needed  in  the  .•\merica  of  to-day.     If  a  man  has 

^ft  not  in  him  the  root  of  righteousness — if  he  does  not  believe  in,  and 
practice,  honesty — if  he  is  not  truthful  and  upright,  clean  and  high- 
minded,  fair  in  his  dealings  both  at  home  and  abroad — tfien  the  stronger 
he  is,  the  abler  and  more  energetic  he  is,  -the  more  dangerous  he  is 

■  to  the  body  politic.  Wisdom  untempered  by  devotion  to  an  ideal  usually 
means  only  that  dangerous  cunning  which  is  far  more  fatal  in  its 
ultimate  effects  to  the  community  than  open  violence  itself.  It  is  in- 
excusable in  an  honest  people  to  deify  mere  success  without  regard  to 
the  qualities  by  which  that  success  is  achieved.  Indeed  there  is  a 
revolting  injustice,  intolerable  to  just  minds,  in  punishing  the  wealr 
scoundrel  who  fails,  and  bowing  down  to  and  making  life  easy  for 
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the  far  more  dangenns  scomidrd  who  sarrfrrK  A  wicked  ami  wbo 
is  wicked  on  a  bu^  scale,  whether  m  bancss  or  in  politics,  of  coarse 
does  many  times  more  evil  to  the  ooaiHaiiilT  than  the  man  who  oofy 
ventures  to  be  wicked  furtrrelj  and  ia  kncr  ways.  If  possibir.  the 
success  of  such  a  roan  should  be  pre^rcBtcd  bjr  bw.  and  in  aaj  event 
he  ought  to  be  made  to  feci  that  there  it  no  condooitiou  of  his  offenses 
by  the  public  There  b  no  more  mipleasant  nanifestation  of  pdbBc 
feeling  than  the  deificatioB  of  mere  **snastaeB»"  aa  it  is  termed— of 
mere  successful  nmnrng  mfaampered  br  KJUple  or  generosity  or  right 
feeling.  If  a  man  is  not  decent,  is  not  sqnare  and  honest,  then  the 
possession  of  ability  only  senres  to  render  him  more  dangerous  to  the 
community ;  as  a  wik)  beast  grows  more  dangcroos  the  Ujutigei  and 
fiercer  he  is. 

But  virtue  by  itself  is  not  cooqgh,  or  anything  like  moHgh  Strength 
must  be  added  to  it,  and  the  deterimnjtioB  to  use  tihaft  stia^^  The 
good  man  who  is  ineffective  is  not  able  to  make  his  goodness  of  mnch 
account  to  the  people  as  a  wfac^.  No  natter  how  mnch  a  man  bears 
the  word,  small  is  the  credit  attached  to  him  if  he  £ails  to  be  a  doer 
also;  and  in  serrix^  the  Lord  he  nmtt  remember  that  he  needs  to 
avoid  sloth  in  his  bfftinrw  as  well  as  to  cnkiTate  fcnrciicy  of  ipiriL 
All  around  us  there  are  great  evils  to  cpiwImI.  and  they  are  not  to  be 
combated  with  success  by  men  who  pride  thtnaehres  on  their  supeiimily 
in  taste  and  in  virtue,  and  draw  aside  from  the  world's  life.  It  mat- 
ters not  whether  they  thus  draw  aside  hcransc  they  fear  their  fdk>ws 
or  because  they  despise  them.  Each  feeling — the  fear  no  less  than 
the  contempt — is  shameftil  and  nnwoctfay.  A  man  to  be  a  good  Amer- 
ican must  be  stia^fat.  and  he  must  also  be  strong.  He  mnst  have  in 
him  the  conscience  whidi  win  teach  him  to  see  the  right,  and  b"  must 
also  have  the  vigor,  the  cxMijge.  and  the  practical,  hard-headed  com- 
mon-sense which  wiB  enable  him  to  make  his  seeing  right  result  in 
some  benefit  to  his  fcOows. 
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AT  PROCTOR.  VT,  SEPTEMBER  i.  tgott. 


We  belie>'e  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  not  as  a  means  of  aggres^oo 
at  all.  It  does  not  mean  that  we  are  aggrcsnvc  toward  any  power. 
It  means  merely  that  as  the  biggest  power  on  ttuB  ooBtinent.  we  remain 
steadfastly  true  to  the  painciiiles  first  formnlated  under  the  Presidency 
of  Monroe,  throqgh  John  QinBcy  Adams — the  prindple  that  this  oob- 
tinent  must  not  be  treated  as  a  sohjcct  for  political  coioBizatian  by 
any  European  power.  As  I  say,  that  b  not  an  aggressive  doctrine. 
It  is  a  doctrine  of  peace  A  doctrine  of  defense,  a  doctrine  to  secsre 
the  chance  on  thb  coBtincnt  for  the  states  here  to  develop  peaceably 
along  their  own  line&     Now,  we  have  formnlated  that  doctrine.     If 


our  formulation  consists  simply  of  statements  on  the  stump  or  on  paper, 
they  are  not  worth  the  breath  that  utters  them  or  the  paper  on  which 
they  are  written.  Remember,  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  will  be  re- 
spected as  long  as  we  have  a  first-class,  efficient  navy,  and  not  very 
much  longer. 

In  private  life  he  who  asserts  something,  says  what  he  is  going  to 
do,  and  does  not  back  it  up,  is  always  a  contemptible  creature,  and  as 
a  nation  the  last  thing  we  can  afford  to  do  is  to  take  a  position  which 
we  do  not  intend  to  try  to  make  good.  Bragging  and  boasting  in 
private  life  are  almost  always  the  signs  of  a  weak  man,  and  a  nation 
that  is  strong  does  not  need  to  have  its  public  men  boast  or  brag  on 
its  account.  Least  of  all,  does  a  self-respecting  nation  wish  its  public 
representatives  to  threaten  or  menace  or  insult  anotfier  power.  Our 
attitude  toward  all  powers  must  be  one  of  such  dignified  courtesy  and 
respect  as  we  intend  that  they  shall  show  us  in  return.  We  must  be 
willing  to  give  the  friendly  regard  that  we  exact  from  them.  We 
must  no  more  wrong  them  than  we  must  submit  to  wrongdoing  by 
them,  but  when  we  take  a  position,  let  us  remember  that  our  holding  it 
depends  upon  ourselves,  depends  upon  our  showing  that  we  have  the 
ability  to  hold  it. 

Shame  to  us  if  we  assert  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  then,  if  our 
assertion  shall  be  called  in  question,  show  that  we  have  only  made  an 
idle  boast,  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  back  up  our  words  by  deeds. 

[Waihinglon  Poit,  Sept.  S,  190B.] 

AT  MIDDLEBURY.  VT.,  SEPTEMBER  i,  1902. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  with  you  in  Vennont  on  Labor  Day,  because 
Vermonters  have  always  worked,  it  is  the  law  of  useful  Hfe.  Some- 
times the  work  may  come  on  unpleasant  lines,  but  in  the  world's 
economy  it  is  necessary.  From  '61  to  '65  the  work  day  to  some  of 
you  was  on  the  battlefield,  but  since  you  have  taken  up  with  equal 
spirit  and  courage  the  tasks  of  field,  factory  and  forge.  In  the  Senate 
at  Washington  and  other  lines  of  trust  and  responsibility  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  know  men  who  served  through  the  war  as  privates,  but 
they  did  their  work  well  in  peace  and  war.  The  future  of  our  country 
depends  on  those  who  work  and  whether  they  work  with  an  eye  to 
the  best  or  not. 

fBurlinglon  Daily  Free  Tress,   Curlinglon,  Vt.,  Sept.  t,  190S.] 


AT  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT.,  SEPTEMBER  i.  1902. 

My  fellow  citisens,  my  fellow  Americans,  men  and  women  of  Vermont: 
I  have  counted  myself  fortunate  to  be  in  Vermont,  and  doubly  fortu- 
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nate  to  be  here  on  Labor  Day.  A  very,  very  good  deal  can  be  done 
by  associations  among  ourselves,  such  associations  as  you  see  repre- 
sented here  today ;  associations  which  will  teach  us  practically  in  the 
best  way,  that  a  lesson  can  be  taught  by  applying  it,  that  not  only  must 
each  work  for  himself,  but  that  each  must  work  for  all.  We  can  ac- 
complish by  mutual  self-help  much,  and  there  yet  remains  an  immense 
amount  to  be  done  by  individual  self-help.  In  every  association  from 
the  state,  from  the  nation,  to  a  union,  to  a  corporation,  we  find  that 
a  man  who  is  to  accomplish  good  for  his  fellows  must  steadily  endeavor 
not  to  be  a  passenger.    He  must  pull  his  weight  and  a  little  more. 

[The  SpringScId  Daily  Republican,  Springfield,  Maai.,  Sept  I,  lOOS.] 


AT  RUTLAND,  VT.,  SEPTEMBER  i,  igo2. 

General,  and  you,  my  fellotv  citisens: 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  saying  a  word  here  to  the 
citizens  of  Vermont  on  Labor  Day.  And  before  I  address  myself 
specifically  to  you  I  know  you  will  pardon  me  in  expressing  in  a  word 
my  acknowledgment  of  the  greeting  of  the  veterans  of  the  great  Civil 
War  and  my  good  wishes  toward  the  men  who  served  in.  the  Spanish 
War  and  the  National  Guardsmen  here. 

The  veterans  who  served  in  the  Civil  War  gave  the  supreme  lesson 
to  the  people  of  our  country,  both  in  the  way  that,  when  the  need  was, 
they  fought,  and  in  the  lives  of  labor  and  effort  they  have  led  since. 
When  the  war  was  ended  they  came  back  to  civil  life  to  do  their  part, 
as  every  honest  American  worthy  of  the  name  must  do  his  part,  by 
working  in  private  Hfe  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  no  less  also  by 
association  witli  his  fellows  for  the  common  good. 

There  is  no  holiday  which  should  be  more  typically  American,  no 
holiday  which  should  make  our  people  think  more  seriously  of  their 
privileges,  their  rights  and  their  duties  than  this  holiday  of  Labor  Day. 
The  material  side  of  our  civilization  is  very  important  because  of 
the  men  who  stand  behind  it,  exactly  as  in  battle  the  important  thing 
is  not  the  gun,  but  the  man  behind  the  gun.  So  in  our  civil  life  it  is 
the  man  in  the  shop,  the  man  on  the  farm,  the  man  in  the  factory, 
upon  whom  for  well  or  for  ill  our  whole  civilization  ultimately  depends, 
and  it  is  according  as  that  man  is  able  to  secure  his  rights,  and,  further- 
more, as  he  remembers  and  performs  his  duties — ^it  is  according  to 
these  two  facts  that  our  civilization  does  or  does  not  make  progress. 
It  is  not  an  easy  task  for  a  man  to  always  remember  his  duties,  still 
less  is  it  an  easy  task  for  him  always  to  do  them ;  but  he  must  keep 
them  in  mind,  he  must  strive  faithfully  to  perform  them,  or  he  becomes 
but  a  poor  citizen.  No  man  in  this  country  who  does  not  at  least  pull 
his  own  weight  can  amount  to  anything.     The  man  who  is  only  a 
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passenger,  who  is  not  trying  to  do  bis  share,  has  no  proper  place  in 
our  body  politic,  and  it  makes  no  difference  what  the  man's  social 
position  is,  what  his  wealth  or  poverty  is,  if  he  docs  nothing,  if  he 
fails  to  take  advantage  of  his  opportunities,  such  as  his  opportunities 
are,  then,  no  matter  which  end  of  the  social  scale  he  is  at,  he  is  a 
cumbrance  on  the  earth's  surface,  his  presence  means  a  burden  and 
not  a  benefit  to  the  rest  of  us. 

On  the  other  hand  the  man  who  works  faithfully,  conscientiously, 
whatever  the  line  of  his  work  is,  if  it  is  honorable  work,  is  a  benefit 
to  the  whole  country.  And  the  great  test  to  apply,  oh,  my  friends  and 
fellow  citizens,  is  not  as  to  what  work  the  man  is  engaged  in,  but 
as  to  the  spirit  in  which  he  does  it.  If  he  is  a  square  and  an  honest 
man,  if  he  tries  to  do  his  best  by  himself  and  family,  and  yet  remem- 
bers his  duty  to  his  neighbor,  then,  whether  he  be  capitalist  or  wage- 
worker,  he  is  a  good  citizen  and  entitled  to  the  respect  of  good  citizens. 
If  he  comes  short  in  either  respect,  if  he  shirks  his  work,  or  if  he  em- 
ploys his  power  malevolently  or  with  utter  disregard  and  carelessness 
of  the  rights  of  others,  be  he  rich  or  be  he  poor,  he  is  a  bad  citizen  and 
has  forfeited  all  right  to  the  respect  of  his  fellow  countrymen. 

The  law  of  successful  national  life  is  the  taw  of  work.  Play  when 
the  chance  comes,  and  when  you  do  play,  play  hard,  but  do  not  make 
of  the  play  a  business.  Get  all  the  enjoyment  you  legitimately  can  by 
all  means,  but  remember  that  that  can  only  be  an  interlude,  a  holiday, 
and  do  not  let  it  interfere  with  the  serious  work  of  life.  And  let  us 
remember  that  while  the  conditions  of  social  life  change,  while  in  the 
externals  there  come  such  changes  as  to  necessitate  a  different  attitude 
of  ours  toward  some  of  those  concjitions,  yet  fundamentally  the  great 
basic  principles  through  which  success  or  failure  comes  have  not  been 
changed.  Our  complex  industrial  civilization  means  that  we  cannot 
rely  as  we  formerly  could  upon  such  simple  methods  as  suffice  while 
men  are  brought  close  together  with  their  relations  inextricably  inter- 
woven. We  must  meet  the  new  conditions  where  necessary — meet 
them  by  legislation,  and  if  legislation  cannot  serve,  then  meet  them 
by  combination  among  ourselves  as  you  here,  bearing  the  banners  of 
this  procession,  have  met  them. 

Much  of  great  good  can  come  by  sub-associations,  something  can 
be  done  through  wise  legislation,  but  do  not  forget,  gentlemen,  in 
the  last  resort  you  cannot  find  a  substitute  for  a  man's  own  energy, 
resourcefulness,  skill,  courage  and  honesty.  Work  through  association 
in  combination  with  your  fellows,  but  do  not  under  any  circumstances 
let  any  man  lose  his  own  capacity  for  self  help.  There  on  the  banner  is 
the  sign  of  brotherhood,  the  sig^  of  the  clasped  hands,  a  good  sign 
for  any  union  or  association,  and  a  good  sign  for  all  of  us  throughout 
this  nation. 
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The  lesson  of  brotherhood,  the  lesson  of  the  clasped  hand,  is  a  lesson 
we  must  not  merely  learn,  but  apply,  not  merely  in  name,  but  in  deed, 
through  all  our  life.  Brotherhood,  fundamentally,  means  treating  each 
man  at  his  worth  as  a  man.  You  over  there,  the  men  of  the  great 
war,  that  lesson  of  brotherhood  was  one  of  the  most  important  that 
you  left  us,  the  men  who  came  after  you,  when  you  fought  in  the 
great  Civil  War,  when  you  marched  into  battle.  What  you  were  con- 
cerned with  as  to  the  man  on  your  right  or  on  your  left  was  not 
whether  he  was  a  capitalist  or  vvageworker,  a  painter,  a  cigarmaker,  a 
banker,  a  bricklayer;  what  you  were  concerned  with  was  whether  he 
was  a  man,  a  good  man,  a  straight  man,  an  American,  worthy  of  the 
name.  You  did  not  care  for  his  past  position,  you  did  not  care  for 
his  antecedents.  You  cared  to  know  whether  when  the  trial  came  he 
would  "stay  put".    That  is  what  you  wanted  to  know. 

And  it  is  the  same  lesson  we  have  to  learn  in  civil  life.  We  shall 
make  our  government  a  success  if  we  shall  measure  each  man  by  the 
standard  of  his  worth  as  a  man,  neither  looking  down  upon  him  be- 
cause of  the  accidents  of  his  position,  but  valuing  him  accordingly  as 
he  shows  the  qualities  which  entitle  him  to  our  respect.  That  is  the 
standard  which  we  must  set  up  and  up  to  which  we  must  live  if  we 
are  to  make  our  Republic,  as  we  shall  and  will  make  it,  all  that  the 
fathers  deemed  it  should  be;  all  that  men  like  you  men  of  the  Civil 
War  by  your  deeds  showed  your  faith  that  would  be,  and  if  we  adopt 
any  other  standard  the  root  of  righteousness  is  not  in  us.  Let  us 
remember,  then,  that  we  need  good  laws,  that  we  need  wise  admin- 
istration of  the  laws,  that  we  need  not  only  each  to  work  for  himself, 
but  each  to  work  for  all,  that  we  need  to  join  in  associations  with  our 
fellows  for  the  common  good,  but  let  us  all  never  forget  that  the  funda- 
mental truth  in  American  citizenship  is  that  each  man  is  entitled  in 
the  last  resort  to  be  judged  solely  on  his  worth  as  a  man. 


AT  WESTFIELD.  MASS..  SEPTEMBER  2,  1902. 


This  is  the  town  with  the  second  oldest  normal  school  in  the  country 
and  the  president  of  the  alumni  association  of  that  school  is  with  me 
here,  my  secretary.  Mr.  Cortelyou.  I  do  not  speak  of  him,  of  his 
services  and  his  ability  merely  because  I  should  speak  of  them.  I 
should  speak  of  them  truthfully,  and  it  would  be  unpleasant  for  him 
to  have  me  use  the  langfuage  practically  of  flattery  which  I  should  have 
to  use. 

Now  our  Republic  has  as  one  of  its  corner-stones  the  education  of 
the  citizen.    Education  is  not  all*    The  educated  scamp  is  a  scamp 
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*Prc*id«nt  Roosevelt  ance  told  me  that  education  wa*  like  laying  a  »ab«r  OD  a  grindstone : 
it  wa*  done  10  give  a  man  an  edge. — A.  If.  L. 
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still  and  all  the  more  dangerous  to  the  community,  but,  admitting  that, 
it  is  always  true  that  while  education  is  not  all,  without  it  we  would  not 
amount  to  much.  We  must  have  a  high  degree  of  education  in  the 
average  citizen  or  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  solve  aright  the 
problems  presented  to  us.  It  is  no  small  honor,  no  small  distinction 
for  a  town  to  have  within  its  borders  the  second  oldest  of  the  institutions 
which  have  accomplished  such  a  marvelous  work  in  giving  higher 
scholastic  training  to  those  best  fitted  to  receive  it.  Our  public  school 
system  is  broad  at  the  base,  but  goes  upward  so  that  those  who  wish 
are  able  to  get  the  highest  type  of  education.  Our  public  school 
system — it  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  it — stands  at  the  foundation  of  good 
citizenship — it  is  one  of  the  component  parts.  There  is  no  one  stone 
that  makes  up  all  the  foundation,  Education  in  the  schools  is  one  thing, 
but  it  is  not  a  substitute  for  education  at  home.  Let  no  father  and 
mother  lay  to  their  souls  the  flattering  notion  that  they  can  shirk  their 
duties,  and  think  that  those  duties  will  be  performed  by  the  school 
teacher,  no  matter  how  good  that  teacher  is.  All  of  you  know  an 
occasional  father  or  mother  who  does  just  that  thing.  We  have  to 
have  the  education ;  we  must  have  the  home  bringing  up ;  we  must  have 
the  trained  mind  ;  and  then  we  must  have,  in  addition,  training  for  what 
is   mart>  than   mind— training  for  character. 

This  is  fundamentally  what  counts  in  the  life  of  the  citizen  and  the 
life  of  ihc  state.  To  get  the  best  results  we  must  have  a  high  degree 
of  education,  but  the  highest  degree  of  education,  if  unaccompanied  by 
the  development  in  a  man's  moral  side,  which  produces  character,  will 
avail  but  little. 


^AfV 


[The  SprincAcld   Diilr   Republican,   Springfield,   Mus.,   Sept.   3,   1902.) 


AT  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  SEPTEMBER  2,  1902. 


r.  Mayor,  and  you,  my  fellow  Americans: 

I  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  your  greeting,  and  I  know  you  will 
not  grudge  my  saying  that  of  all  those  present  I  fee!  peculiarly  pleased 
to  meet  here  my  comrades,  the  men  of  your  Massachusetts  regiment 
behind  and  beside  whom  I  served  at  Santiago.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, the  men  who  went  to  Cuba  were  your  brothers,  sons,  kindred, 
neighbors.  The  men  who  served  in  the  Philippines  in  the  uniform  of 
the  .'Vmcrican  army  have  been  again  your  brothers,  sons  and  neighbors. 
Last  night  I  spent  at  Northfield.  Two  centuries  and  over  ago  North- 
field  was  the  frontier,  and  we  have  Massachusetts  now  because  we 
were  not  afraid  to  expand  then,  and  we  are  not  afraid  to  expand  now. 

Our  destiny  unexpectedly  took  us  to  the  Philippines.  I  don't  sup- 
pose any  of  us,  when  you  and  I,  my  comrades,  w^ent  down  to  Cuba, 
thought   much   of   the    Philippines,    or    knew     much    about    them. 
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I  did  not.  We  got  there.  We  found  that  we  had  a  job  to  do,  and 
we  did  it.  And  did  it  well?  Yes.  That's  good  and  much  more;  we 
have  no  apologies  to  make  for  it. 

Our  soldiers  in  the  Philippines  have  been  attacked  because  occasion- 
ally one  of  them  did  something  wrong.  Wherever  it  has  been  possible 
to  find  them  out  the  offenders  have  been  punished.  And  I  ask 
you,  when  they  blame  overmuch  Uncle  Sam's  men  in  blue  fight- 
ing for  their  lives  against  a  treacherous  foe  in  the  heartbroken 
work  of  jungle  warfare,  if  our  critics  remembered,  in  speaking  of 
the  occasional  shortcomings  of  the  men  who  did  wrong  under  the 
stress  of  such  terrible  temptation,  that  we  are  not  altogether  immaculate 
at  home.  I  would  be  sorry  to  have  any  one  of  our  cities,  even  the  best, 
even  Springfield,  judged  by  the  record  of  its  police  courts.  If  you 
paid  attention  purely  to  that  you  could  make  it  a  pretty  bad  showing 
for  any  city  in  the  land. 

Occasionally  soldiers  in  the  Philippines  did  wrong,  but  on  the  whole, 
the  men  who  for  three  years  in  those  inlands  have  followed  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  have  added  a  new  page  to  the  honor  roll  of  the 
nation.  I  think,  however,  that  troops  of  ours  never  warred  under 
greater  difficulties  than  those  in  the  Philippines.  Troops  of  ours  have 
warred  against  more  dangerous  foes,  but  never  in  a  climate  under 
conditions  which  called  for  such  resolute  perseverance  on  the  part  of 
the  men.  In  the  steaming  heat  of  the  tropic  jungles,  starving,  foot- 
sore, so  weary  that  they  dropped  to  sleep  in  the  mud  wherever  they 
happened  to  fall  down ;  at  every  step  fearing  ambush  from  a  foe  who 
was  felt  before  he  was  seen,  and  among  a  population  that  greeted 
with  friendliness  the  oncoming  troops  and  seized  the  stragglers  and 
put  them  to  death  by  treachery ;  those  men  had,  indeed,  a  heavy  burden 
to  bear,  and  I  think  that  the  men  who  sat  at  home  could  have  aflforded 
to  have  been  more  lenient  in  bearing  judgment  against  them. 


* 


AT  FITCHBURG,  MASS..  SEPTEMBER  2.  1902. 

Afr.  Mayor,  and  you.  my  fclloic  citicctts: 

There  are  two  or  three  things  that  I  should  like  to  say  to  this  audi- 
ence, but  before  beginning  what  I  have  to  say  on  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  day,  I  wish  to  thank  for  their  greeting,  not  only  all  of  you,  my 
fellow-citizens  here,  but  particularly  the  men  of  the  great  war,  and 
second  only  to  them  my  comrades  of  a  lesser  war,  where,  I  hope,  we 
showed  that  we  were  anxious  to  do  our  duty,  as  you  had  done  yours, 
only  the  need  did  not  come  to  us. 

We  have  great  problems  before  us  as  a  nation.  I  will  not  try  to 
discuss  them  at  length  with  you  today,  but  I  can  speak  a  word  as  to; 
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the  manner  in  which  they  must  be  met  if  they  are  to  be  met  successfully. 
All  great  works,  though  they  differ  in  the  method  of  doing  them,  must 
be  solved  by  substantially  the  same  qualities.  You  who  upheld  the  arms 
of  Lincoln,  who  followed  the  sword  of  Grant,  were  able  to  do  your  duty 
not  because  you  found  some  patent  device  for  doing  it,  but  by  going 
down  to  the  bedrock  principles  which  had  made  good  soldiers  since 
the  world  began. 

There  was  no  method  possible  to  devise  which  would  have  spared 
you  from  heart-breaking  fatigue  on  the  marches,  from  hardships  at 
night,  from  danger  in  battle.  The  only  way  to  overcome  those  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  was  by  drawing  on  every  ounce  of  hardihood,  of 
courage,  of  loyalty,  and  of  iron  resolution.  That  is  how  you  had  to 
win  out.  You  had  to  win  as  the  soldiers  of  Washington  had  won 
before  you,  as  we  of  the  younger  generation  must  win  if  ever  the  call 
should  be  made  upon  us  to  face  a  serious  foe.  Arms  change,  tactics 
change,  but  the  spirit  that  makes  the  real  soldier  does  not  change. 
The  spirit  that  makes  for  victory  does  not  change. 

It  is  just  so  in  civic  life.  The  problems  change,  but  fundamentally 
the  qualities  needed  to  face  them  in  the  average  citizen  are  the  same. 
Our  new  and  highly  complex  industrial  civilization  has  produced  a  new 
and  complicated  series  of  problems.  We  need  to  face  those  problems 
and  not  to  run  away  from  them.  We  need  to  exercise  all  our  ingenuity 
in  trying  to  devise  some  effective  solution,  but  the  only  way  in  which 
that  solution  can  be  applied  is  the  old  way  of  bringing  honesty, 
courage,  and  common  sense  to  bear  upon  it.  One  feature  of  honesty 
and  common  sen.sc  combined  is  never  to  promise  what  you  do  not 
think  you  can  perform,  and  then  never  fail  to  perform  what  you  have 
promised.  And  that  applies  in  public  life  just  as  much  as  in  pri- 
vate life. 

If  some  of  those  who  have  seen  cause  for  wonder  in  what  I  have 
said  this  summer  on  the  subject  of  the  great  corporations,  which  are 
popularly,  although  with  technical  inaccuracy,  known  as  trusts,  would 
take  the  trouble  to  read  my  messages  when  I  was  Governor,  what  I 
said  on  the  stump  two  years  ago.  and  what  I  put  into  my  first  message 
to  Congress,  I  think  they  would  have  been  less  astonished.  I  said 
nothing  on  the  stump  that  I  did  not  think  I  could  make  good,  and  I 
shall  not  hesitate  now  to  take  the  position  which  I  then  advocated. 

I  am  even  more  anxious  that  you  who  hear  what  I  say  should  think 
of  it  than  that  you  should  applaud  it.  I  am  not  going  to  try  to 
define  with  technical  accuracy  what  ought  to  be  meant  when  we  speak 
of  a  trust.  But  if  by  trust  we  mean  merely  a  big  corporation,  then 
I  ask  you  to  ponder  the  utter  folly  of  the  man  who  eitlier  in  a  spirit 
of  rancor  or  in  a  spirit  of  folly  says,  "destroy  the  trusts,"  without 
giving  you  an  idea  of  what  he  means  really  to  do.     I  will  go  with 


him  if  he  says  destroy  the  evil  in  the  trusts,  gladly.  I  will  try  to 
find  out  that  evil,  I  will  seek  to  apply  remedies,  which  I  have  already 
outlined  in  other  speeches ;  but  if  his  policy,  from  whatever  motive, 
whether  hatred,  fear,  panic  or  just  sheer  ignorance,  is  to  destroy  the 
trusts  in  a  way  that  will  destroy  all  our  property — no.  Those  men 
who  advocate  wild  and  foolish  remedies  which  would  be  worse  than 
the  disease  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  perpetuate  the  evils  against 
which  they  nominally  war,  because,  if  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  naked  issue  of  cither  keeping  or  totally  destroying  a  prosperity  in 
which  the  majority  share,  but  in  which  some  share  improperly,  why, 
as  sensible  men,  we  must  decide  that  it  is  a  great  deal  better  that  some 
people  should  prosper  too  much  than  that  no  one  should  prosper 
enough.  So  that  the  man  who  advocates  destroying  the  trusts  by 
measures  which  would  paralyze  the  industries  of  the  country  is  at 
least  a  quack,  and  at  worst  an  enemy  tq  the  Republic, 

In  1893  there  was  no  trouble  about  anybody  making  too  much 
money.  The  trusts  were  down,  but  the  trouble  was  that  we  were  all 
ot  us  down.  "Nothing  but  harm  to  the  whole  bofJy  politic  can  come 
from  ignorant  agitation,  carried  on  partially  against  real  evils,  par- 
tially against  imaginary  evils,  but  in  a  spirit  which  would  substitute 
for  the  real  evils  evils  just  as  real  and  infinitely  greater.  Those  men, 
if  they  should  succeed,  could  do  nothing  to  bring  about  a  solution  of 
the  great  problems  with  which  we  are  concerned.  If  they  could  destroy 
certain  of  the  evils  at  the  cost  of  overthrowing  the  well-being  of  the 
entire  country,  it  would  mean  merely  that  there  would  come  a  reaction 
in  which  they  and  their  remedies  would  be  hopelessly  discredited. 

Now,  it  does  not  do  anybody  any  good,  and  it  will  do  most  of  ua 
a  great  deal  of  harm,  to  take  steps  which  will  check  any  proper  growth 
in  a  corporation.  We  wish  not  to  penalize  but  to  reward  a  great 
captain  of  industry  or  the  men  banded  together  in  a  corporation  who 
have  the  business  forethought  and  energy  necessary  to  build  up  a  great 
industrial  enterprise.  Keep  that  in  mind.  A  big  corporation  may  be 
doing  excellent  work  for  the  whole  country,  and  you  want,  above  all 
things,  when  striving  to  get  a  plan  which  will  prevent  wrong-doing  by  a 
corporation  which  desires  to  do  wrong,  not  at  the  same  time  to  have 
a  scheme  which  will  interfere  with  a  corporation  doing  well,  if  that 
corporation  is  handling  itself  honestly  and  squarely,  What  I  am  saying 
ought  to  be  treated  as  simple,  elementary  truths.  The  only  reason 
it  is  necessary  to  say  them  at  all  is  that  apparently  some  people  for- 
get them. 

I  believe  something  can  be  done  by  national  legislation.  When  I 
state  that  I  ask  you  to  note  my  words.  I  say  I  believe.  It  is  not 
in  my  power  to  say  I  know.  When  I  talk  to  you  of  my  own  executive 
duties  I  can  tell  you  definitely  what  will  and  what  will  not  be  done. 
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When  1  speak  of  the  actions  of  any  one  else  I  can  only  say  that  I 
believe  something  more  can  be  done  by  national  legislation.  I  believe 
it  will  be  done.  I  think  we  can  get  laws  which  will  increase  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  over  corporations ;  if  we  can  not, 
then  there  will  have  to  be  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
nation  conferring  additional  power  upon  the  Federal  Government  to 
deal  with  corporations.  To  get  that  will  be  a  matter  of  difficulty,  and 
a  matter  of  time. 

Let  me  interrupt  here  by  way  of  illustration.  You  of  the  great  war 
recollect  that  about  six  weeks  after  SunrUer  had  been  fired  on  there 
began  to  be  loud  clamor  in  the  North  among  people  who  were  not  at 
the  front  that  you  should  go  to  Richmond :  and  there  were  any  number 
of  people  who  told  you  how  to  go  there.  Then  came  Bull  Run,  and 
a  lot  of  those  same  people  who  a  fortnight  before  had  been  yelling 
"On  to  Richmond  at  once,"  turned  around  and  said  the  war  was  over. 
All  the  hysteric  brotherhood  said  so.  But  you  didn't  think  so.  The 
war  was  not  over.  It  was  not  over  for  three  years  and  nine  months, 
and  then  it  was  over  the  other  way.  And  you  g^t  it  over  by  setting 
your  faces  steadily  toward  the  goal,  by  not  relying  upon  anything  im- 
possible, but  by  each  doing  everything  possible  that  came  in  his  line 
to  do,  by  each  man  doing  his  duty.  You  did  not  win  by  any  patent 
device :  you  won  by  the  generalship  of  Grant  and  Sherman  and  Thomas 
and  Sheridan,  and,  above  all,  by  the  soldiership  of  the  men  who  carried 
the  muskets  and  the  sabres.  It  did  not  come  as  soon  as  you  wanted, 
and  the  men  who  said  it  would  come  at  once  did  not  help  you  much 
either. 

In  dealing  with  any  great  problem  in  dvil  life,  be  it  the  trusts  or 
an>-thii^  else,  yon  are  going  to  get  along  in  just  about  the  same  fashion. 
There  is  not  any  patent  remedy  for  all  the  ills.  .'Ml  we  can  do  is 
to  make  up  our  minds  definitely  that  we  intend  to  find  some  method 
by  which  we  shall  be  able  to  tell,  in  the  first  place,  what  are  the  real 
evils  and  what  of  the  alleged  e\-ils  are  imaginarj-;  in  the  next  place, 
what  of  those  real  evils  it  is  possible  tQ  cure  by  l^islation :  and  then 
to  cure  them  by  legislatioo  and  by  an  honest  administration  of  the 
laws  after  they  hare  been  enacted.  That  statement  of  the  problem  will 
sever  be  attractive  to  the  man  who  thinks  that  somdww,  by  turning 
voor  hand,  voa  are  going  to  get  a  complete  solution  at  once. 

Oant's  plan  of  fighting  it  oat  en  that  line,  if  it  took  all  summer, 
««s  wA  attractive  to  the  men  who  wanted  it  dooe  in  a  week.  But  it 
ms  the  OAly  pba  that  won.  The  only  way  we  can  crer  work  oat  even 
an  apfiroadnBtcly  srtisfactory  solntioo  of  these  great  industrial  prob- 
VeaOt  of  whidi  this  sixalled  iwohii'iii  of  the  trusts  ts  tiot  one,  is  by 
tppfoaching  tfMm  in  a  sfixit  whkh  shall  wnhiat  eqaalh-  sanity  and 
snf«<  csU  aiBt  oa  the  me  hand  and  mnrate  pnspose  oo  the  other. 
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It  is  not  given  to  me  or  to  any  one  else  to  promise  a  perfect  solution. 
It  is  not  given  to  me  or  to  any  one  else  to  promise  you  even  an 
approximately  perfect  solution  in  a  short  time.  But  I  think  that  we 
can  work  out  a  very  great  improvement  over  the  present  conditions, 
and  the  steps  taken  must,  I  am  sure,  be  along  these  lines — along  the 
lines,  in  the  first  place,  of  getting  power  somewhere  so  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  say,  the  nation  has  power,  let  it  use  that  power — ^and  not 
as  it  is  at  present,  where  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  say  exactly  where 
the  power  is. 

We  must  get  power  first,  then  use  that  power  fearlessly,  but  with 
moderation.  Let  me  say  that  again — with  moderation,  with  sanity, 
with  self-restraint.  The  mechanism  of  modem  business  is  altogether 
too  delicate  and  too  complicated  for  us  to  sanction  for  one  moment  any 
intermeddling  with  it  in  a  spirit  of  ignorance,  above  all  in  a  spirit  of 
rancor.  Something  can  be  done,  something  is  being  done  now.  Much 
more  can  be  done  if  our  people  resolutely  but  temperately  will  that 
it  shall  be  done.  But  the  certain  way  of  bringing  great  harm  upon 
ourselves,  without  in  any  way  furthering  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  deferring  indefinitely  its  proper  solution,  would 
be  to  act  in  a  spirit  of  ignorance,  of  violence,  of  rancor,  in  a  spirit 
which  would  make  us  tear  down  the  temple  of  industry  in  which  we 
live  because  we  are  not  satisfied  with  some  of  the  details  of  its  man- 
agement. 

I  want  you  to  think  of  what  I  have  said,  because  it  represents  all 
of  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  that  I  have,  and  I  say  to  you  here, 
from  this  platform,  nothing  that  I  have  not  already  stated  in  effect, 
and  nothing  I  would  not  say  at  a  private  table  with  any  of  the  biggest 
corporation  managers  in  the  land. 


AT  DALTON,  MASS..  SEPTEMBER  3.  1902. 

Governor  Crane,  and  you,  my  friends  and  fellow  citizens: 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  a  town  like  this  we  not  only  have  but  ought 
to  have  a  better  standard  of  citizenship  and  a  more  thorough  appre- 
ciation of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  individual  citizen  and  of  the 
possibilities  of  government  than  in  almost  any  other  community.  Here 
is  a  town  where  you  have  both  farming  and  manufacturing,  where  you 
have  on  a  small  scale  all  the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  the  industrial 
life  of  the  nation  as  a  whole — the  capitalist  and  wage-earner,  the 
farmer  and  the  hired  man,  merchant,  men  of  the  professions,  you  have 
them  all ;  you  see  the  forces  that  have  built  up  the  nation  and  that  are 
at  work  in  the  nation,  in  play  round  about  you  in  the  farms,  in  the 
factories,  in  the  houses,  right  among  your  neighbors  and  friends.    When 
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men  live  in  a  big  city  they  lose  touch  with  one  another;  they  tend  to 
lose  intimate  touch  with  the  government,  and  they  get  to  speak  of  the 
state,  of  the  government,  as  something  entirely  apart  from  them. 
Now,  the  government  is  us,  here,  you  and  me,  and  that  ought  to  make 
us  understand  on  the  one  hand  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
the  government,  and  on  the  other  hand  what  it  is  foolish  to  expect 
from  the  government.  We  have  a  right  to  expect  from  it  that  it  will 
secure  us  against  injustice :  that  so  far  as  is  humanly  possible  it  will 
secure  for  each  man  a  fair  chance ;  that  it  will  do  justice  as  between 
man  and  man,  and  that  it  will  not  respect  persons;  that  in  that  division 
of  the  government  dealing  with  justice  each  man  shall  stand  abso- 
lutely on  his  merits,  not  being  discriminated  for  or  against  because  of 
his  wealth  or  his  poverty,  because  of  anything  but  his  own  conduct.* 
The  government  can  take  hold  of  certain  functions  which  are  in 
the  interest  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  More  than  this  the  government 
can  not  do  or  else  does  at  the  risk  of  doing  it  badly.  The  government 
can  not  supply  the  lack  in  any  man  of  the  qualities  which  must  determine 

■  in  the  last  resort  the  man's  success  or  failure.  Instead  of  "govern- 
ment" say  "the  town."  Now  what  can  the  town  do  for  you  ?  A  good 
deal ;  but  not  nearly  as  much  as  you  can  do  for  it,  not  nearly  as  much 

■  as  you  must  do  for  yourself.  The  government  can  not  make  a  man 
a  success  in  life.  If  wc  would  remember  that  and  remember  that  when 
we  use  the  large  terms  of  the  government  and  nation,  we  only  mean 

•  the  town  on  a  large  scale,  there  would  be  much  less  danger  in  our 
thinking  that  perhaps  by  some  queer  patent  device  or  some  scheme, 
the  state,  the  government,  tlie  town,  can  supply  the  lack  of  indi- 
vidual thrift,  energy,  enterprise,  resolution.  It  can  not  supply  such 
lack.     Something  can  be  done  by  government,  that  is,  by  all  of  us 

■  acting  together  to  protect  the  rights  of  all.  to  accomplish  certain  things 
for  all.  Something  can  be  accomplished  by  helping  one  another.  He 
is  a  poor  creature  who  does  not  give  help  generously  when  the  chance 
comes.  But  finally  in  the  last  resort  the  man  who  wins  now  will  be 
the  man  of  the  t>-pe  who  has  won  always,  the  man  who  can  win  for 
himself.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  it  is  possible  ever  to 
call  in  any  outside  force  to  take  the  place  of  the  man's  own  individual 
initiative,  the  man's  individual  capacity  to  do  work  worth  doing. 


k 


AT  WHEELING.  W.  V.\.,  SEPTE.MBER  6.  igoa. 
My  friends  and  fellotv  citisens: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  come  here  to  your  city.  I  wish  to  thank  the  Mayor, 
and.  through  the  Mayor,  all  of  your  citizens,  for  the  way  in  which,  upon 
your  behalf,  he  has  greeted  me :  and  I  wish  to  state  that  it  is  a  special 

*Prt*i<lcsi  RooMvth.  latc  RatMB,  tditTM  om  oaly  in  Fair  V\xj,  tot  Pair  W«(k.— A.  B.  L 
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pleasure  to  be  introduced  by  my  friend.  Senator  Scott.  I  have  known 
the  Senator  for  some  time,  and  I  like  him,  because  when  he  gives  you 
his  word  you  don't  have  to  think  about  it  again. 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  saying  a  few  words  here  in  this 
great  industrial  center  in  one  of  those  regions  which  have  felt  to  a 
notable  degree  the  effects  of  the  period  of  prosperity  through  which 
we  are  now  passing.  Probably  never  before  in  our  history  has  the 
country  been  more  prosperous  than  it  is  at  this  moment ;  and  it  is  a 
prosperity  which  has  come  alike  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil  and  to  those 
connected  with  our  great  industrial  enterprises. 

Every  period  has  its  own  troubles  and  difficulties.  A  period  of 
adversity,  of  course,  troubles  us  all ;  but  there  are  troubles  in  connec- 
tion with  a  period  of  prosperity  also.  When  all  things  flourish  it  means 
that  there  is  a  good  chance  for  things  that  we  don't  like  to  flourish 
also,  just  exactly  as  things  that  we  do  like.  A  period  of  great  national 
material  well-being  is  inevitably  one  in  which  men's  minds  are  turned 
to  the  way  in  which  those  flourish  who  are  interested  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  gigantic  capitalistic  corporations,  whose  growth  has  been 
so  noted  a  feature  of  the  last  half  century — the  corporations  which  we 
have  grown  to  speak  of  rather  loosely  as  trusts — accepting  the  word 
in  its  usual  and  common  significance  as  a  big  corporation  usually 
doing  business  in  several  States  at  least,  besides  the  State  in  which  it 
is  incorporated,  and  often,  though  not  always,  with  some  element  of 
monopoly  in  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  dealing  with  this  problem  of  the  trusts — per- 
haps it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  the  group  of  problems  which 
come  into  our  minds  when  we  think  of  the  trusts — we  have  two  classes 
of  our  fellow-citizens  whom  we  have  to  convert  or  over  ride.  One  is 
composed  of  those  men  who  refuse  to  admit  that  there  is  any  action 
necessary  at  all.  The  other  is  composed  of  those  men  who  advocate 
some  action  so  extreme,  so  foolish,  that  it  would  either  be  entirely  non- 
effective, or.  if  effective,  would  be  so  only  by  destroying  everything, 
good  and  bad,  connected  with  our  industrial  development. 

In  every  governmental  process  the  aim  that  a  people  capable  of  self- 
government  should  steadfastly  keep  in  mind  is  to  proceed  by  evolu- 
tion rather  than  revolution.  On  the  other  hand,  everj-  people  fit  for  self- 
government  must  beware  of  that  fossilization  of  mind  which  refuses 
to  allow  of  any  change  as  conditions  change.  Now,  in  dealing  with 
the  whole  problem  of  the  change  in  our  great  industrial  civilization — 
in  dealing  with  the  tendencies  which  have  been  accentuated  in  so 
extraordinary  a  degree  by  steam  and  electricity,  and  by  the  tre- 
mendous upbuilding  of  industrial  centers  which  steam  and  electricity 
have  been  the  main  factors  in  bringing  about — I  think  we  must  set 
before  ourselves  the  desire  not  to  accept  less  than  the  possible,  and  at 
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the  same  time  not  to  bring  ourselves  to  a  complete  standstill  by  attempt- 
ing the  impossible.  It  is  a  good  deal  as  it  is  in  taking  care,  through 
the  engineers,  of  the  lower  Mississippi  River.  No  one  can  dam  the 
Mississippi.  If  the. nation  started  to  dam  it,  the  nation  would  waste 
its  time.  It  would  not  hurt  the  Mississippi,  but  it  would  not  only- 
throw  away  its  own  means,  but  would  incidentally  damage  the  popu- 
lation along  the  banks.  You  can't  dam  the  current.  You  can  build 
levees  to  keep  the  current  within  bounds  and  to  shape  its  direction. 
I  think  that  is  exactly  what  we  can  do  in  connection  with  these  great 
corporations  known  as  trusts.  We  can  not  reverse  the  industrial 
tendency  of  the  age.  If  you  succeed  in  doing  it,  then  all  cities  like 
Wheeling  will  have  to  go  out  of  business.  Remember  that.  You  can 
not  put  a  stop  to  or  reverse  the  industrial  tendencies  of  the  age,  but 
you  can  control  and  regulate  them  and  see  that  they  do  no  harm. 

A  flood  comes  down  the  Mississippi — you  can't  stop  it.  If  you 
tried  to  build  a  dam  across  it,  it  would  not  hurt  the  flood,  and  it  would 
not  benefit  you.  You  can  guide  it  between  levees  so  as  to  prevent  its 
doing  injury,  and  so  as  to  ensure  its  doing  good.  Another  thing:  you 
don't  build  those  levees  in  a  day  or  in  a  month.  A  man  who  told  you 
that  he  had  a  pjatent  device  by  which  in  sixty  days  he  would  solve 
the  whole  question  of  the  floods  along  the  lower  Mississippi  would 
not  be  a  wise  man ;  but  he  would  be  a  perfect  miracle  of  wisdom  com- 
pared to  the  man  who  tells  you  that  by  any  one  patent  remedy  he  can 
bring  the  millennium  in  our  industrial  and  social  affairs. 

We  can  do  something ;  I  believe  we  can  do  a  good  deal,  but  our 
accomplishing  what  I  expect  to  see  accompltslied  is  conditioned  upon 
our  setting  to  work  in  a  spirit  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  hysteria — 
a  spirit  of  sober,  steadfast,  kindly — I  want  to  emphasize  that — kindly 
determination  not  to  submit  to  wrong  ourselves  and  not  to  wrong 
others,  not  to  interfere  with  the  great  business  development  of  the 
countrj'.  and  at  the  same  time  so  to  shape  our  legislation  and  admin- 
istration as  to  minimize,  if  we  can  not  eradicate,  the  unpleasant  and 
vicious  features  connected  with  that  industrial  development.  I  have 
said  that  there  can  be  no  patent  remedy.  There  is  not  any  one  thing 
which  can  be  done  to  remove  all  of  the  existing  evils.  There  are  a 
good  many  things  which,  if  we  do  them  all,  will,  I  believe,  make  a 
very  appreciable  betterment  in  the  existing  conditions.  To  do  that  is 
not  to  make  a  promise  that  will  evoke  wild  enthusiasm,  but  a  promise 
that  can  he  kept ;  and  in  the  long  run  it  is  much  more  comfortable 
only  to  make  promises  that  can  be  kept  than  to  make  promises  which 
are  sure  of  an  immense  reception  when  made,  but  which  entail  intoler- 
able humiliation  when  it  is  attempted  to  carry  them  out. 

I  am  sufficiently  fortunate  to  be  advocating  now,  as  President, 
ly  the  remedies  that  I  advocated  two  years  ago — advocating 
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m  not  in  any  partisan  spirit,  because,  gentlemei 
which  affects  the  life  of  the  nation  as  a  whole — but  advocating  them 
simply  as  the  American  citizen  who,  for  the  time  being,  stands  as  the 
Chief  Executive  and,  therefore,  the  special  representative  of  his  fellow- 
American  citizens  of  all  parties. 

A  centurj'  and  a  quarter  ago  there  had  been  no  development  of 
industry  such  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  the  least  importance  whether 
the  nation  or  the  State  had  charge  of  the  great  corporations  or  super- 
vised the  great  business  and  industrial  organizations.  A  century  and 
a  quarter  ago,  here  at  Wheeling,  commerce  was  carried  on  by  pack 
train,  by  wagon  train,  by  boat.  That  was  the  way  it  was  carried  on 
throughout  the  whole  civilized  world — oars  and  sails,  wheeled  vehicles 
and  beasts  of  burden — those  were  the  means  of  carrying  on  commerce 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  this  country  became  a 
nation. 

There  had  been  no  radical  change,  no  essential  change,  in  the  means 
of  carrying  on  commerce  from  the  days  when  the  Phoenician  galleys 
plowed  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  For  four  or  five  thousand 
years,  perhaps  longer,  from  the  immemorial  past  when  Babylon  and 
Nineveh  stood  in  Mesopotamia,  when  Thebes  and  Memphis  were 
mighty  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile — from  that  time  on  through  the 
supremacy  of  Greece  and  of  Rome,  through  the  upbuilding  of  the  great 
trading  cities  like  Venice  and  Genoa  in  Italy;  like  the  cities  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Netherlands  in  Northern  Europe — on  through  the  period 
of  the  great  expansion  of  European  civilization  which  followed  the 
voyages  of  Columbus  and  Vasco  da  Gama,  down  to  the  time  when 
this  country  became  a  nation — the  means  of  commercial  intercourse 
remained  substantially  unchanged.  Those  means,  therefore,  limited 
narrowly  what  could  be  done  by  any  corporation,  the  growth  that  could 
take  place  in  any  community. 

Suddenly,  during  our  own  lifetime  as  a  nation — a  lifetime  trivial  in 
duration  compared  to  the  period  of  recorded  history — there  came  a 
revolution  in  the  means  of  intercourse  which  made  a  change  in  com- 
merce, and  in  all  that  springs  from  commerce,  in  industrial  develop- 
ment, greater  than  ail  the  changes  of  the  preceding  thousands  of  years. 
A  greater  change  in  the  means  of  commerce  of  mankind  has  taken 
place  since  Wheeling  was  founded,  since  the  first  settlers  built  their 
log  huts  in  the  great  forests  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  tlian  in  all 
the  previous  period  during  which  man  had  led  an  existence  that  can 
be  called  civilized. 

Through  the  railway,  the  electric  telegraph,  and  other  developments, 
steam  and  electricity  worked  a  complete  revolution.  This  has  meant, 
of  course,  that  entirely  new  problems  have  sprung  up.  You  have 
right  in  this  immediate  neighborhood  a  very  much  larger  population 
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than  any  similar  region  in  all  the  United  States  held  when  the  Gxi-  I 
tinental  Qmgrc^s  began  its  sessions:  and  the  change  in  industrial' 
oODditions  has  been  literally  immeasurable.    Those  changed  conditions 
Deed  a  corresponding  change  in  the  governmental  agencies  necessary 
for  their  regulation  and  supervision. 

Such  agencies  were  not  provided,  and  could  not  have  been  pro- 
vided, in  default  of  a  knowledge  of  prophecy  by  the  men  who  founded 
Ihe  Rcpiil'Hc.  In  those  days  each  State  could  take  care  perfectly  well 
of  any  corporations  within  its  limits,  and  all  it  had  to  do  was  to  try 
to  encourage  their  upbuilding.  Now  the  big  corixjrations,  although 
nominally  the  creatures  of  one  State,  usually  do  business  in  other 
St;it«:s,  and  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  the  wide  variety  of  State 
lawt  on  the  subject  of  corporations  has  brought  about  the  fact  that 
the  corjwration  is  made  in  one  State,  but  does  almost  all  its  work  in 
entirely  difTcrcnt  .States. 

It  has  proved  utterly  impossible  to  get  anything  like  uniformity  of 
legislation  nniong  the  States.  Some  States  have  passed  laws  about 
cnr|)(iratioiis  wliich,  if  they  had  not  been  ineffective,  would  have  totally 
prevented  any  important  corporate  wotk  being  done  within  their  limits. 
Other  Slalfs  have  such  lax  laws  that  there  is  no  effective  effort  made 
to  coiilrol  any  of  the  abuses. 

A«  a  result  we  have  a  system  of  divided  control — where  the  nation 
has  sonii'lhing  to  say,  hut  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  know  exactly  how 
much,  and  where  the  diflercnt  States  have  something  to  say,  but  where 
there  is  no  supreme  power  that  can  speak  with  authority.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  every  corporation,  the  smallest  as  well 
aa  Ihc  largest,  is  the  creature  of  the  State.  Where  the  corporation  is 
•mail  llicrc  is  very  little  need  of  exercising  much  supervision  over  it,  but 
the  stupendous  corixuations  of  the  present  day  certainly  should  be  under 
governmental  supervision  and  regulation.  The  first  effort  to  make 
is  In  give  somebody  the  power  to  exercise  that  supervision,  that  regu- 
lation. We  have  already  laws  on  the  statute  books.  Those  laws  will 
b«  «*ti forced,  and  are  being  enforced,  with  all  the  power  of  the  National 
Government,  antl  wholly  without  regard  to  persons.  But  the  power  is 
very  limited.  Now  I  want  you  to  take  my  words  at  their  exact  value. 
1  think— 1  can  not  say  I  am  sure,  because  it  has  often  happened  m 
the  j>ast  that  Congress  has  passed  a  law  with  a  given  purpose  in  view, 
and  when  thai  law  has  been  judicially  interpreted  it  has  proved  that 
the  pun»osc  was  not  achieved — but  I  think  that  by  legislation  addi- 
Itonal  power  in  the  way  of  regulation  of  at  least  a  number  of  these 
great  ooriH)r;>tion.s  can  be  conferred.  But,  gentlemen,  I  firmly  believe 
that  in  the  end  power  must  be  given  to  the  National  Govemment  to 
exorcise  in  full  supervision  and  r^ulation  of  these  great  enterprises. 


and,  if  necessary,  a  Constitutional  amendment  must  be  resorted  to  for 
this  purpose. 

That  is  not  new  doctrine  for  me.  That  is  the  doctrine  that  I  advo- 
cated on  the  stump  two  years  ago.  Some  of  my  ultra-conservative 
friends  have  professed  to  be  greatly  shocked  at  my  advocating  it  now. 
I  would  explain  to  those  gentlemen,  once  for  all,  that  they  err  when- 
ever they  think  that  I  advocate  on  the  stump  anything  that  I  will  not 
try  to  put  into  effect  after  election.  The  objection  is  made  that  working 
along  these  lines  will  take  time.  So  it  will.  Let  me  go  back  to  my 
illustration  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  took  time  to  build  the  levees, 
but  we  built  them.  And  if  we  have  the  proper  intelligence,  the  proper 
resolution,  and  the  proper  self-restraint,  we  can  work  out  the  solution 
along  the  lines  that  I  have  indicated.  Thus,  the  first  thing  is  to  givi 
the  National  Government  the  power.  All  the  power  that  is  given,  I 
can  assure  you,  will  be  used  in  a  spirit  as  free  as  possible  from  rancor 
of  any  kind,  but  with  the  firmest  determination  to  make  big  man  and 
little  man  alike  obey  the  law. 

What  we  need  first  is  power.  Having  gotten  the  power,  remember 
the  work  won't  be  ended — it  will  be  only  fairly  begun.  And  let  me  say 
again  and  again  and  again  that  you  will  not  get  the  millennium — the 
millennium  is  some  way  off  yet.  But  you  will  be  in  a  position  to  make 
long  strides  in  advance  in  the  direction  of  securing  a  juster,  fairer, 
wiser  management  of  many  of  these  corporations,  both  as  regards  the 
general  public  and  as  regards  their  relationship  among  themselves  and 
to  the  investing  public.  When  we  have  the  power  I  most  earnestly 
hope,  and  should  most  earnestly  advocate,  that  it  be  used  with  the 
greatest  wisdom  and  self-restraint. 

The  first  thing  to  do  would  be  to  find  out  the  facts.  For  that  purpose 
I  am  absolutely  clear  that  we  need  publicity- — that  we  need  it  not  as 
a  matter  of  favor  from  any  one  corporation,  but  as  a  matter  of  rigfht, 
secured  through  the  agents  of  the  Government,  from  all  the  corpora- 
tions concerned.  The  mere  fact  of  the  publicity  itself  will  lend  to 
stop  many  of  the  evils,  and  it  will  show  that  some  other  alleged  evils 
are  imaginary,  and  finally  in  making  evident  the  remaining  evils — 
those  that  are  not  irrtaginary  and  that  are  not  cured  by  the  simple 
light  of  day — it  will  give  us  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  methods 
to  take  in  getting  at  them.  We  should  have,  under  such  circum- 
stances, one  sovereign  to  whom  the  big  corporations  should  be 
responsible — a  sovereign  in  whose  courts  a  corporation  could  be  held 
accountable  for  any  failure  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  legislature 
of  that  sovereign.  I  do  not  think  you  can  accomplish  that  among  the 
forty-si.x  sovereigns  of  the  States.  I  think  that  it  will  have  to  be 
through  the  National  Government. 
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AT  PITTSFIELD.  MASS.,  SEPTEMBER  3.  »90«. 

Af r.  Mayor,  and  you,  my  friends  and  fellow  citiccns: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today.  I  thank  you  for  your  greeting, 
and  I  thank  you  personally,  Mr.  Mayor,  for  the  kindly  and  gracious 
words  in  which  you  have  phrased  that  greeting,  and  while  thanking 

■  you  again  for  the  way  you  have  come  out  to  meet  me  I  know  you  will 
not  grudge  my  saying  that  I  am  particularly  touched  and  pleased  at 
having  as  a  guard  of  honor  the  veterans  of  the  great  war.  It  was  not 
given  to  us  to  prove  our  material  in  the  great  struggle;  all  we  could 
do  was  to  show  that  we  had  the  desire  in  us  to  follow  in  your  footsteps 
when  t!ie  day  arose,  and  I  have  been  particularly  pleased  with  one 
incident  in  connection  with  the  presence  of  the  veterans  today.  It  was 
a  pleasure  to  shake  hands  witli  Father  Boyle,  carrying  the  button  of 
the  Loyal  Legion,  with  Chaplain  Walkley,  just  returned  from  the  Phil- 

b  ippines,  and  to  see  my  old  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sawyer,  marching  in  the 
ranks  with  you.  .^nd  I  was  glad  to  see  them,  not  only  for  the  feeling 
of  personal  friendship,  but  because  it  is  a  good  thing  to  show  that  the 
church,  that  religion — all  that  we  may  mean  when  we  speak  of  these 
terms — that  they  are  included  in  the  service  rendered  by  you  and  thus, 
like  you,  my  comrades,  the  men  who  fought  in  the  great  war,  whose 

I  example  we  followed,  not  only  give  us  lessons  in  soldiership,  lessons 
only  to  be  applied  in  the  great  crisis,  but  they  give  us  lessons  in  sound 

(citizenship. 
Here  in  this  community,  built  up  by  the  industry  and  the  business 
capacity  of  your  people,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  need  of  the  qualities 
which  make  our  material  prosperity.  We  want  to  remember  that.  We 
want  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  our  material  well-being  must  stand 
as  a  foundation  of  the  mere  well-being,  but  we  must  remember  also 
that  the  foundation  is  not  the  building,  that  the  foundation  by  itself 
counts  only  with  reference  to  the  structure  raised  upon  it.  When  in 
*6l  mighty  Abraham  Lincoln  summoned  you  to  war,  it  was  a  necessary 
thing  that  this  country  sliould  have  all  that  material  prosperity,  that 
it  should  have  spread  over  forest,  prairie  ancl  plain,  that  there  should  be 
in  it  the  mills  and  the  railroads  and  the  factories,  that  there  should 
be  wealth  and  what  wealth  could  command  at  the  country's  call,  but 
the  important  thing  is  not  the  wealth,  not  the  material  well-being,  but 
the  men  of  the  country.  You  it  was  who  counted  and  who  did  the 
deed;  you  did  it  because  you  felt  in  your  hearts,  deep  in  your  hearts, 
that  there  was  something  for  you  more  important  than  any  material 
well-being.  You  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  ease  for  scanty  pay,  you 
showed  yourselves  willing  to  lay  down  your  lives  because  in  your  souls 
was  the  spirit  that  the  men  of  the  great  war  showed  in  the  time  of 
•  war.  and  now  we  must  show  it  in  the  time  of  peace.    The  qualities  that 
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make  good  citizenship  in  their  essentials  are  very  much  the  qualities 

that  make  good  soldiership.    There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  but  as  a 

rule  the  man  who  is  a  good  soldier  is  a  good  citizen,  because  you  need 

him  in  every  part  of  life,  you  need  the  qualities  of  courage,  of  loyalty, 

of  capacity  for  companionship,  of  the  spirit  of  honest  dealing  as  between 

man  and  man;  these  are  the  qualities  which   the  best  soldier  must 

mevitably  have,  and,  gentlemen,  here  are  two  lessons  especially  taught 

L    by  the  men  who  triumphed  in  the  long  contest  from  1861  to  1865 — the 

M   laws  of  importance  of  the  individual  qualities  and  the  laws  of  brother- 

P  hood.    The  gun  was  important,  but  it  was  the  man  behind  the  gun  that 

counted.    You  were  drilled  in  different  tactics  from  those  under  which 

I  the  men  wore  the  blue  and  buff  in  the  Continental  Army  of 
Washington,  your  weapons  were  different  from  theirs,  but  the  spirit 
which  drove  you  on  was  the  same,  and  so  with  our  younger  genera- 
tions, we,  who  if  called  to  war,  must  fight  in  open  order,  not  elbow 
touch,  but  in  the  open,  with  smokeless  powder,  high-caliber  rifles,  with 
■  weapons  of  great  force  as  compared  to  those  of  our  forefathers,  but 
even  then  we  should  make  a  poor  fight  of  it  if  we  did  not  have  the  same 
spirit  back  of  us,  the  same  spirit  in  it.  The  qualities  which  make  a 
good  soldier  now,  that  made  them  in  '61,  that  made  them  in  '76,  are 
fundamentally  the  sane. 

You  have  got  to  have  the  man,  a  man  who  is  able  to  take  a  man's 
part  in  the  world,  and  so  now  in  civil  life  we  have  to  face  the  problem 
of  complex  citizenship,  a  much  more  complex  life  than  the  life  our  fore- 
fathers led.  There  is  need  for  new  laws  here  and  there.  In  the  Con- 
stitution there  is  need  for  a  certain  shifting  of  the  part  that  the  State 
can  play  in  the  affairs  of  the  individual,  but  in  the  last  resort  the 
qualities  that  a  man,  a  good  citizen,  possessed  in  the  days  when  the 
Constitution  was  adopted  under  the  leadership  of  George  Washington ; 
in  the  days  when  the  Constitution  and  the  country  were  preserved 
under  the  laws  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  these  are  the  qualities  you  need 
to  make  a  good  citizen  now. 

There  is  no  patent  device  that  will  take  the  place  of  them  now.  No 
law,  no  scheme,  wilt  avail  the  country  if  there  is  not  the  high  average 
of  citizenship  behind  the  law.  Just  so  it  is  in  war.  We  need  good 
weapons.  It  always  irritates  me  to  see  any  member  of  a  National  Guard 
armed  with  a  black  powder  musket.  I  want  to  see  all  of  our  people 
with  the  best  modem  weapons,  because  it  is  an  outrage  for  a  great  and 
rich  country  like  ours  not  to  provide  the  American  who  wears  Uncle 
Sam's  uniform,  whether  in  the  regular  army,  the  volunteer,  the  National 
Guards — it  is  an  outrage  not  to  give  him  a  weapon  as  good  as  that 
carried  by  any  fighting  man  in  the  world. 

I  want  to  see  the  best  weapon  given,  but  the  best  weapon  by  itself 
is  not  anything  like  enough.    If  tlie  man  who  carries  the  best  weapon 
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is  no  good,  he  will  be  beaten  by  a  good  man  with  a  club.  You  want 
a  good  weapon,  but  you  need  a  good  man  to  carry  the  weapon. 
That  is  the  last  resort.  Just  so  we  need  good  laws  and  a  good  Con- 
stitution, but  in  the  final  resort  what  we  need  most  is  good  citizenship. 
By  a  good  citizen,  I  mean  the  man  who  understands  both  his  rights 
and  his  duties.  The  man  who  only  talks  of  his  rights  and  not  of  his 
duties  is  not  a  good  citizen.  If  he  does  not  understand  that  duty  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  right,  and  if  he  does  not  understand  that  each 
of  us  must  help  each  other;  must  show  the  brotherhood,  must  always 
try  to  help  a  brother  who  stumbles,  yet,  that  under  no  circumstances 
must  he  forget  that  in  the  last  analysis  each  man  shall  be  saved  by  his 
own  character  and  his  own  capacity,  and  above  all,  by  the  three  in- 
dispensable qualities :  tlie  quality  of  honesty,  the  quality  of  courage,  and 
the  quality  of  common  sense. 


[The   Springticlii    Daily    Republican,    Springfield,    Ma»s.,    Sept.   3,    1902.] 
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TO   THE   BROTHERHOOD    OF   LOCOMOTIVE    FIREMEN.    CHATTA- 
NOOGA, TENN..  SEPTEMBER  8,  1902. 

Mr.   Grand  Master,   G&vernor  McMillan,  Mr.    Mayor,   my  brothers, 

my  fellow  citizens: 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  today.  I  am  glad  to  come  as  the  guest  of  the 
Brotherhood.  Let  me  join  with  you.  the  members  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  this  country,  in  extending  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  our  fellows 
from  Canada  and  Mexico.  The  fact  that  we  are  good  Americans  only 
makes  us  all  the  better  men,  all  the  more  desirous  of  seeing  good 
fortune  to  all  mankind.  I  needed  no  pressing  to  accept  the  invitation 
tendered  through  you,  Mr.  Hannahan,  and  through  Mr.  Arnold  to 
come  to  this  meeting.  I  have  always  admired  greatly  tiie  railroad  men 
of  the  country,  and  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  who  beliovcs  in  what  I 
regard  as  the  fundamental  virtues  of  citizenship  can  fail  to  do  so.  I 
want  to  see  the  average  American  a  good  man,  an  honest  man,  and  a 
man  w}io  can  handle  himself,  and  does  handle  himself,  well  under 
difficulties.  The  last  time  I  ever  saw  General  Sherman,  I  dined  at  his 
house,  and  we  got  to  talking  over  the  capacity  of  different  types  of 
soldiers,  and  the  General  happened  to  say  that  if  ever  there  were  another 
war,  and  he  were  to  have  a  command,  he  should  endeavor  to  get  as 
many  railroad  men  as  possible  under  him.  I  asked  him  why,  and  he 
said,  "Because  on  account  of  their  profession  they  have  developed 
certain  qualities  which  are  essential  in  a  soldier."  In  the  first  place, 
they  arc  accustomed  to  taking  risks.  There  are  a  great  many  men  who 
are  naturally  brave,  but  who,  being  entirely  unaccustomed  to  risks,  are 
at  first  appalled  by  them.  Railroad  men  are  accustomed  to  enduring 
iship;  they  are  accustomed  to  irregular  hours;  they  are   accus- 
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tomed  to  act  on  their  own  responsibility,  on  their  own  initiative,  and 
yet  they  are  accustomed  to  obeying  orders  quickly.  There  is  not  any- 
thing more  soul-harrowing  for  a  man  in  time  of  war,  or  for  a  man 
engaged  in  a  difficult  job  in  time  of  peace,  than  to  give  an  order  and 
have  the  gentleman  addressed  say  "What?"  The  railroad  man  has  to 
learn  that  when  %n  order  is  issued  there  may  be  but  a  fraction  of  a 
second  in  which  to  obey  it.  He  has  to  learn  that  orders  are  to  be 
obeyed,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  will  come  plenty  of  crises 
in  which  there  will  be  no  orders  to  be  obeyed,  and  he  will  have  to  act 
for  himself. 

Those  are  all  qualities  that  go  to  the  very  essence  of  good  soldiership, 
and  I  am  not  surprised  at  what  General  Sherman  said.  In  raising  my 
own  regfiment,  which  was  raised  mainly  in  the  Southwest,  partly  in 
the  Territory  in  whicli  Mr.  Sargent  himself  served  as  a  soldier  at  one 
time — in  .Arizona — I  got  a  number  of  railroad  men.  Of  course,  the 
first  requisite  was  that  a  man  should  know  how  to  shoot  and  how  to 
ride.  We  were  raising  the  regiment  in  a  hurry,  and  we  did  not  have 
time  to  teach  him  either.  He  had  to  know  how  to  handle  a  horse  and 
how  to  handle  a  rifle,  to  start  with.  But  given  the  possession  of  those 
two  qualities,  I  found  that  there  was  no  group  of  our  citizens  from 
whom  better  men  could  be  drawn  to  do  a  soldier's  work  in  a  tight  place 
and  at  all  times  than  the  railroad  men. 

But.  gentlemen,  the  period  of  war  is  but  a  fractional  part  of  the  life 
of  our  Republic,  and  I  earnestly  hope  and  believe  that  it  will  be  an 
even  smaller  part  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  It  was 
the  work  that  you  have  done  in  time  of  peace  that  especially  attracted 
me  to  you,  that  made  me  anxious  to  come  down  here  and  see  you. 
and  that  made  me  glad  to  speak  to  you,  not  for  what  I  can  tell  you, 
but  for  the  lesson  it  seems  to  me  can  be  gained  by  all  of  our  people 
from  what  you  have  done. 

.\t  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  we  face  conditions  vastly 
changed  from  what  they  were  in  this  country  and  throughout  the 
world  a  century  ago.  Our  complex  industrial  civilization  under  which 
progress  has  been  so  rapid,  and  in  which  the  changes  for  good  have 
been  so  great,  has  also  inevitably  seen  the  growth  of  certain  tendencies 
that  are  not  for  good,  or  at  least  that  are  not  wholly  for  good :  and 
we  in  consequence,  as  a  people,  like  the  rest  of  civilized  mankind, 
find  set  before  us  for  solution  during  the  coming  century  problems 
which  need  the  best  thought  of  all  of  us,  and  the  most  earnest  desire 
of  all  to  solve  them  wdl  if  we  expect  to  work  out  a  solution  satisfac- 
tory to  our  people,  a  solution  for  tlie  advantage  of  the  nation.  In 
facing  these  problems,  it  must  be  a  comfort  to  every  well-wisher  of 
the  nation  to  see  what  has  been  done  by  your  organization.  I  believe 
emphatically  in  organized  labor.    1  believe  in  organizations  of  wage- 
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workers.  Organization  is  one  of  the  laws  o{  our  social  and  economic 
development  at  this  time.  But  I  feel  that  we  must  always  keep  before 
our  minds  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  sacred  in  the  name  itself. 
To  call  an  organization  an  organization  does  not  make  it  a  good  one. 
The  worth  of  an  organization  depends  upon  its  being  handled  with  the 
courage,  the  skill,  the  wisdom,  the  spirit  of  fair  dealiqg  as  between  man 
and  man,  and  the  wise  self-restraint  which,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
say,  your  Brotherhood  has  shown.  You  now  number  close  upon 
44,000  members.  During  the  two  years  ending  June  30  last  you  paid  in 
to  the  general  and  beneficiary  funds  close  upon  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars.  More  than  six  and  one-half  millions  have  been  paid  in  since 
the  starting  of  the  insurance  clause  in  the  constitution — have  been 
paid  to  disabled  members  and  their  beneficiaries.  Over  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  amount  paid  was  paid  on  account  of  accidents.  Gentlemen,  that 
is  a  sufficient  commentary  upon  the  kind  of  profession  which  is  yours. 
You  face  death  and  danger  in  time  of  peace,  as  in  time  of  war  the 
men  wearing  Uncle  Sam's  uniform  must  face  them. 

Your  work  is  hard.  Do  you  suppose  I  mention  that  because  I  pity 
you  ?  No ;  not  a  bit.  I  don't  pity  any  man  who  does  hard  work 
worth  doing.  I  admire  him.  I  pity  the  creature  who  doesn't  work, 
at  whichever  end  of  the  social  scale  he  may  regard  himself  as  being. 
The  law  of  worthy  work  well  done  is  the  law  of  successful  American 
life.  I  believe  in  play,  too — play,  and  play  hard  while  you  play :  but 
don't  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  that  is  the  main  thing.  The 
work  is  what  counts,  and  if  a  man  does  his  work  well  and  it  is  worth 
doing,  then  it  matters  but  little  in  which  line  that  work  is  done;  the 
man  is  a  good  American  citizen.  If  he  does  his  work  in  slip-shod 
fashion,  then  no  matter  what  kind  of  work  it  is,  he  is  a  poor  American 
citizen. 

I  speak  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  but  what  I 
say  applies  to  all  railroad  men — not  only  to  the  engineers  who  have 
served  an  apprenticeship  as  firemen,  to  the  conductors,  who,  as  a  rule, 
have  served  an  apprenticeship  as  brakemen,  but  to  all  the  men  of  all 
the  organizations  connected  with  railroad  work.  I  know  you  do  not 
grudge  my  saying  that,  through  you,  I  am  talking  to  all  the  railroad 
men  of  the  country.  You,  in  your  organization  as  railroad  men,  have 
taught  two  lessons:  the  lesson  of  how  much  can  be  accomplished  by 
organization,  by  mutual  self-help  of  the  type  that  helps  another  in  the 
only  way  by  which,  in  the  long  run, — that  is,  by  teaching  him  to  help 
himself.  You  teach  the  benefits  of  organization,  and  you  also  teach 
the  indispensable  need  of  keeping  absolutely  unimpaired  the  faculty 
of  individual  initiative,  the  faculty  by  which  each  man  brings  himself 
to  the  highest  point  of  perfection  by  exercising  the  special  qualities  with 
which  he  is  himself  endowed.     The  Brotherhood  has  developed  to 
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this  enormous  extent  since  the  days,  now  many  years  ago,  when  the 
first  little  band  came  together ;  and  it  has  developed,  not  by  crushing 
out  individual  initiative,  but  by  developing  it,  by  combining  many  in- 
dividual initiatives. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Firemen  does  much  for  all  firemen,  but  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  individual  fireman  since  the  growth  of  the  Brother- 
hood has  been  more,  not  less,  efficient  than  he  was  twenty  years  ago. 
Membership  in  the  Brotherhood  comes,  as  I  understand  it,  after  a 
nine  months*  probationary  period ;  after  a  man  has  shown  his  worth, 
he  is  then  admitted  and  stands  on  his  footing  as  a  brother.  Now, 
any  man  who  enters  with  the  purpose  of  letting  the  Brotherhood 
carry  him  is  not  worth  much.  The  man  who  counts  in  the  Brother- 
hood is  the  man  who  pulls  his  own  weight  and  a  little  more.  Much 
can  be  done  by  the  Brotherhood.  I  have  just  hinted  in  the  general 
figures  I  gave  you,  at  how  much  has  been  done,  but  it  still  remains  true 
in  the  Brotherhood,  and  everywhere  else  throughout  American  life, 
that  in  the  last  resort  nothing  can  supply  the  place  of  the  man's  own 
individual  qualities.  We  need  those,  no  matter  how  perfect  the  organi- 
zation is  outside.  There-  is  just  as  much  need  of  nerve,  hardihood, 
power  to  face  risks  and  accept  responsibilities,  in  the  engineer  and 
the  fireman,  whether  on  a  flyer  or  a  freight  train,  now  as  there  ever 
was.  Much  can  be  done  by  the  Association.  A  great  deal  can  be 
accomplished  by  working  each  for  all  and  all  for  each ;  but  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  first  requisite  in  accomplishing  th.it  is  that  each 
man  should  work  for  others  by  working  for  himself,  by  developing 
his  own  capacity. 

The  steady  way  in  which  a  man  can  rise  is  illustrated  by  a  little  thing 
that  happened  yesterday.  I  came  down  here  over  the  Queen  and 
Crescent  Railroad,  and  the  General  Manager,  who  handled  my  train 
and  who  handled  yours,  was  Mr.  Mag^ire.  I  used  to  know  him  in  the 
old  days  when  he  was  on  his  way  up,  and  he  began  right  at  the  bot- 
tom. He  was  a  fireman  at  one  time,  He  worked  his  way  straight  up, 
and  now  he  is  General  Manager. 

I  believe  so  emphatically  in  your  organization  because,  while  it 
teaches  the  need  of  working  in  union,  of  working  in  association,  of 
working  with  deep  in  our  hearts,  not  merely  on  our  lips,  the  sense  of 
Brotherhood,  yet  of  necessity  it  still  keeps,  as  your  organization  always 
must  keep,  to  the  forefront  the  worth  of  the  individual  qualities  of  a 
man.  I  said  to  you  that  I  came  here  in  a  sense  not  to  speak  to  you, 
but  to  use  your  experience  as  an  object-lesson  for  all  of  us,  an  object- 
lesson  in  good  American  citizenship.  All  professions,  of  course,  do 
not  call  for  the  exercise  to  the  same  degree  of  the  qualities  of  which 
I  have  spoken.  Your  profession  is  one  of  those  which  I  am  inclined 
1  modern  life 
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acter  tlian  we  entirely  realize.  There  is  in  modem  life,  with  the 
growth  of  civilization  and  luxury,  a  certain  tendency  to  softening  of 
the  national  fibre.  There  is  a  certain  tendency  to  forget,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  disuse,  the  rugged  virtues  which  lie  at  the  back  of 
manhood ;  and  I  feci  that  professions  like  yours,  like  the  profession 
of  the  railroad  men  of  the  country,  have  a  tonic  eflFect  upon  the  whole 
body  politic. 

It  is  a  good  thing  that  there  should  be  a  large  body  of  our  fellow- 
citizens — that  there  should  be  a  profession — whose  members  must,  year 
in  and  year  out,  display  those  old,  old  qualities  of  courage,  daring,  reso- 
lution, unflinching  willingness  to  meet  danger  at  need.  I  hope  to  see 
all  our  people  develop  the  softer,  gentler  virtues  to  an  ever  increasing 
degree,  but  I  hope  never  to  see  them  lose  the  sterner  virtues  that  make 
men  men. 

A  man  is  not  going  to  be  a  fireman  or  an  engineer,  or  serve  well 
in  any  other  capacity  on  a  railroad  long  if  he  has  a  "streak  of  yellow" 
in  him.  You  are  going  to  find  it  out,  and  he  is  going  to  be  painfully 
conscious  of  it,  very  soon.  It  is  a  fine  thing  for  our  people  that  we 
should  have  those  qualities  in  evidence  before  us  in  the  life-work  of 
a  big  group  of  our  citizens. 

In  American  citizenship,  -we  can  succeed  permanently  only  upon 
the  basis  of  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder,  working  in  association,  by 
organization,  each  working  for  all,  and  yet  remembering  that  we 
need  each  so  to  shape  things  that  each  man  can  develop  to  best  ad- 
vantage all  the  forces  and  powers  at  his  command.  In  your  organiza- 
tion you  accomplish  much  by  means  of  the  Brotherhood,  but  you  ac- 
complish it  because  of  the  men  who  go  to  make  up  that  Brotherhood. 

If  you  had  exactly  the  organization,  exactly  the  laws,  exactly  the 
system,  and  yet  were  yourselves  a  poor  set  of  men,  the  system  would 
not  save  you.  I  will  guarantee  that,  from  time  to  time,  you  have  men 
go  in  to  try  to  serve  for  the  nine  months  who  prove  that  they  do  not 
have  the  stuff  in  them  out  of  which  you  can  make  good  men.  You 
have  to  have  the  stuff  in  you,  and,  if  you  have  the  stuff,  you  can  make 
out  of  it  a  much  finer  man  by  means  of  the  association — but  you  must 
have  the  material  out  of  which  to  make  it.    So  it  is  in  citizenship. 

And  now  let  me  say  a  word,  speaking  not  merely  especially  to  the 
Brotherhood,  but  to  all  our  citizens.  Governor  McMillan,  Mr.  Mayor: 
I  fail  to  see  how  any  American  can  come  to  Chattanooga  and  go  over 
the  great  battle-fields  in  the  neighborhood — the  battle-fields  here  in 
this  State  and  just  across  the  border  in  my  mother's  State  of  Georgia — 
how  any  American  can  come  here  and  see  evidences  of  the  mighty 
deeds  done  by  the  men  who  wore  the  blue  and  the  men  who  wore  the 
gray,  and  not  go  away  a  better  American,  prouder  of  the  country, 
prouder  because  of  the  valor  displayed  on  both  sides  in  the  contest 
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-the  valor,  the  self-devotion,  the  loyalty  to  the  right  as  each  side  saw 
the  right.  Yesterday  I  was  presented  with  a  cane  cut  from  the  Chicka- 
mauga  battle-field  by  some  young  men  of  Northern  Georgia.  On 
the  cane  were  engraved  the  names  of  three  Union  generals  and  three 
Confederate  generals.  One  of  those  Union  generals  was  at  that  time 
showing  me  over  the  battle-field — General  Boynton.  Under  one  of 
the  Confederate  generals — General  Wheeler — I  myself  served.  In  my 
regiment  there  served  under  me  in  the  ranks  a  son  of  General  Hood, 
who  commanded  at  one  time  the  Confederate  army  against  General 
Sherman.  The  only  captain  whom  I  had  the  opportunity  of  promoting 
to  field  rank,  and  to  whom  the  promotion  was  given  for  gallantry 
on  the  field,  was  Micah  Jenkins,  of  South  Carolina,  the  son  of  a  Con- 
federate general,  whose  name  you  will  find  recorded  among  those  who 
fought  at  Chickamauga. 

Two  of  my  best  captains  were  killed  at  Santiago— one  was  Allyn 
Capron,  the  fifth  in  line  who,  from  father  to  son,  had  served  in  the 
regular  army  of  the  United  States,  who  had  served  in  every  war  in 
which  our  country  had  l)een  engaged;  the  other,  Bucky  O'Neill.  His 
father  had  fought  under  Maher.  when,  on  the  day  at  Fredericksburg. 
his  brigade  left  more  men  under  the  stone  wall  than  did  any  other 
brigade.  I  had  in  my  regiment  men  from  the  North  and  the  South ; 
men  from  the  East  and  the  West;  men  whose  fathers  had  fought 
under  Grant,  and  whose  fathers  had  fought  under  Lcc ;  college  grad- 
uates, capitalists'  sous,  wage-workers,  the  man  of  means  and  the  man 
who  all  his  life  had  owed  each  day's  bread  to  the  day's  toil.  I  had 
Catholic,  Protestant,  Jew.  and  Gentile  under  mc.  Among  my  captains 
were  men  whose  forefathers  had  been  among  the  first  white  men  to 
settle  on  Massachusetts  Bay  and  on  the  banks  of  the  James,  and  others 
whose  parents  had  come  from  Germany,  from  Ireland,  from  England, 
from  France.  They  were  all  Americans,  and  nothing  else,  and  each 
man  stood  on  his  worth  as  a  man,  to  be  judged  by  it,  and  to  succeed 
or  fail  accordingly  as  he  did  well  or  ill.  Compared  to  the  giant  death- 
wrestles  that  reeled  over  the  moiJntains  round  about  this  city  the' 
fight  at  Santiago  was  the  merest  skirmish  ;  but  the  spirit  in  which 
we  handled  ourselves  there,  I  hope  was  the  spirit  in  which  wc  have  to 
face  our  duties  as  citizens  if  we  are  to  make  this  Republic  what  it 
must  be  made. 

Yesterday,  in  passing  over  the  Chickamauga  battle-field,  I  was  im- 
mensely struck  by  the  monument  raised  by  Kentucky  to  ilie  Union 
and  Confederate  soldiers  from  Kentucky  who  fell  on  that  battle-field. 
The  inscription  reads  as  follows :  "As  wc  arc  united  in  life,  and  they 
united  in  death,  let  one  monument  perpetuate  their  deeds,  and  one 
people,  forgetful  of  all  asperities,  forever  hold  in  grateful  remembrance 
all  the  glories  of  that  terrible  conflict  which  made  all  men  free  an<J 
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retained  every  star  on  the  nation's  flag."  That  is  a  good  sentiment. 
That  is  a  sentiment  by  which  we  can  all  stand.  And  oh.  my  friends! 
what  does  that  sentiment  have  as  its  underlying  spirit?  The  spirit 
of  brotherhood! 

I  firmly  believe  in  my  countrymen,  and  therefore  I  believe  that  the 
chief  thing  necessary  in  order  that  they  shall  work  together  is  that 
they  shall  know  one  another — that  the  Northerner  shall  know  the 
Southerner,  and  the  man  of  one  occupation  know  the  man  of  another 
occupation ;  the  man  who  works  in  one  walk  of  life  know  the  man 
who  works  in  another  walk  of  life,  so  that  we  may  realize  that  the 
things  which  divide  us  are  superficial,  are  unimportant,  and  that  we 
are,  and  must  ever  be,  knit  together  into  one  indissoluble  mass  by  our 
common  American  brotherhood. 


AT  DANVILLE,  VA.,  SEPTEMBER  9,  1902. 

My  fellow  citizens: 

I  did  not  expect  to  have  the  chance  of  s}>eaking  to  any  of  you  of 
Virginia  on  this  trip.  I  only  wish  it  had  been  my  good  fortune  to 
be  able  to  go  through  your  grand  and  beautiful  historic  State  by  day- 
light. But  you  have  not  escaped  me,  gentlemen;  I  am  going  to  come 
again. 

Yesterday  and  to-day  I  spent  in  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina.  I 
have  enjoyed  much  those  two  days.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  any  Amer- 
ican, and  it  is  an  especially  good  thing  for  the  American  who  happens 
to  be  President  at  any  time,  to  go  around  the  country  and  meet 
his  fellow-Americans  of  different  sections  and  diflferent  States.  The 
more  he  sees  of  his  fellow-Americans  the  more  he  will  realize  that 
the  differences  which  divide  them  are  trivial  and  that  the  likenesses 
which  unite  them  are  fundamental.  A  good  American  is  a  good 
American  wherever  he  is,  and  a  bad  American  is  a  poor  one  wherever 
he  is.  If  a  man  is  a  decent  citizen,  if  he  does  his  duty  to  his  family, 
'to  his  neighbors,  to  the  State  and  the  nation,  as  a  decent  man  ought 
to,  then  he  is  a  man  who  has  a  right  to  claim  kinship  and  comrade- 
ship with  every  other  decent  American  from  one  end  of  this  country 
to  the  other.  If  he  is  a  straight  man  he  is  a  credit  to  all  of  us,  and  if 
he  is  a  crooked  man  he  is  a  disgrace  to  all  of  us.  Fundamentally, 
for  weal  or  for  woe,  we  are  knit  together ;  we  shall  go  up  or  go  down 
together.  If  hard  times  come  they  come  without  much  regard  to 
State  lines.  If  good  times  come  they  come  without  regard  to  State 
lines.  Wherever  a  deed  is  done  by  an  American  which  reflects  credit 
upon  our  country,  each  01  us  can  walk  with  his  head  a  little  higher  in 
consequence;  and  wherever  anything  happens  through  the  fault  of 
any  of  us  that  is  discreditable  it  discredits  all  of  us  more  or  less. 


''heodorr  Ronsrfrtt 
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Gentlemen  and  ladies,  I  thank  you  greatly  for  having  corne  down 
here  to  greet  me.  It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  see  you.  Xo  man  of 
the  United  States,  proud  of  the  histor)'  of  the  United  States,  can  fail 
to  feel  certain  associations  of  reverence  and  regard  awakened  when 
he  treads  the  soil  of  Virginia,  which  has  taken  so  leading  a  part  in 
peace  and  in  war  throughout  our  histor>-. 


AT  ASHEVILLE,  N.  C,  SEPTEMBER  9.  igoi 

It  was  not  far  from  here  as  we  measure  distances  in  America  that 
the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence  was  formulated.  The 
gentleman  who  introduced  me  spoke  of  the  great  deeds  of  the  men  who 
in  the  Revolutionary  War  followed  Marion  and  McDowell.  My  fore- 
fathers fought  under  Marion.  My  forefathers  fought  with  the  Geori 
and  South  Carolina  troops,  who  battled  throughout  the  dark  day*' 
when  Comwallis  and  the  red  dragoons  of  Tarleton  overran  the 
Southern  states.  They  were  present  at  King's  Mountain,  at  the 
Cowpens,  and  they  saw  the  final  triumph  when  the  men  in  blue  and 
buflF  who  followed  Greene  wrested  victory  out  of  defeat,  and  when  at 
last  the  flag  of  the  thirteen  United  States,  which  had  been  the  thirteei 
colonies,  waved  without  a  rival  along  the  coast  and  along  the  foot- 
hills of  the  mountains. 

It  has  been  a  great  and  peculiar  pleasure  to  be  greeted  as  I  was 
to-day  by  the  men  who  served  in  the  Confederate  Army.  Yesterday 
and  to-day  I  traveled  through  a  region  which  sent  its  sons,  some  to 
wear  the  blue,  some  to,  wear  the  gray,  all  to  serve  with  courage  and 
self-devotion  the  right  as  it  was  given  to  each  to  see  the  right.*  The 
day  before  yesterday  I  went  over  to  the  battlefields  of  Chickamauga 
and  of  Chattanooga,  over  that  space  of  territprj-  which  saw  for  two 
months  one  of  the  gigantic  death  ^restles  of  the  Civil  War,  the  terri- 
tory partly  in  Tennessee,  partly  in  my  mother's  state  of  Georgia,  and 
I  feel  that  the  man  would  be  but  a  poor  American  who  did  not  come 
from  the  scenes  commemorating  the  valiant  deeds  of  those  armies  a 
better  American  than  when  he  started. 

While  I  was  there  a  delegation  of  young  men  from  the  state  of 
Georgia  came  to  present  me  a' cane  cut  from  the  battlefield,  wnth  the 
names  of  three  Union  generals  and  three  Confederate  generals  on  it. 
One  of  the  Union  generals.  General  Boynton,  was  showing  me  around 

'Jodce  Jonei  of  AakcnMe  toM  oe  bow  oooc  -mittu  ftrMtmt  Eoaterelt   vu  Ciril 
rnwiBiMinnrr  be  made  a  ipccch  'm  ttiiLeli  be  paid  tribatc  lo  die  coonc'  of  <>>c  CoofcdcraMfl 
•oldicT.    Thia  anprcjacJ  the  Jad(C  la  a  point  trbcrc  kc  wrofc  t&e  jrooaf  orator  a  letter,  aajrta(t 
"Aa  a  Sovtkem  Dan.  I  want  10  llianlc  jfou."  cml 

"I  gat  a  TC?  Wiul  rrpl^.**  said  Jtidce  Jonea,  "bvt  Ikcrc  waa  one  tine  in  it  that  I  alwaj* 
remeinbeTcd  and  ■haeh  tht  wbole  tattct  of  Preatdent  Beoaevelt  baa  boroe  out.  'For  myaeU.' 
atid  be  in  Uie  tetter.  'I  •■  BcalkcT  •  Swatlteta  ■■•  aor  a  Xonkcra  aaa:  Tm  a  United 
Suiea  man.'  "—A-  H.  I,. 
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the  field.  One  of  the  Confederate  generals,  General  "Joe"  Wheeler, 
had  been  my  chief  in  the  Spanish  war.  Yesterday  we  stopped  at  a 
little  station  in  Tennessee  and  among  those  who  gathered  to  greet 
me  was  an  old  fellow  who  had  worn  the  gray.  He  said :  "I  was  one 
of  Wheeler's  boys."     I  said,  "So  was  I," 

Oh,  my  friends,  the  lesson  of  brotherhood,  the  lesson  that  is  taught 
by  such  a  greeting  as  I  am  receiving  at  this  moment,  the  lesson  that 
is  taught  whenever  you  see  valiant  and  true  men  who  wore  the  blue 
meet  valiant  and  true  men  who  wore  the  gray  and  strike  hands  with 
them,  that  lesson  applies  through  all  our  national  life,  and  it  applies 
Just  as  much  in  forming  a  judgment  between  class  and  class  as  be- 
tween section  and  section.  We  never  can  succeed  in  making  this 
country  what  it  can  and  shall  be  made  until  we  work  together,  not 
primarily  as  Northerners  or  Southerners,  Easterners  or  Westerners, 
not  primarily  as  an  employee  or  employer,  townsmen  or  countrymen, 
capitalist  or  wageworkers,  but  primarily  as  American  citizens  to  whom 
the  right  of  brotherly  friendship  and  comradeship  with  all  other  decent 
American  citizens  comes  as  the  greatest  of  privileges.  We  need  good 
laws,  we  need  honest  and  upright  administration  of  the  laws,  but 
we  need  as  the  fundamental  prerequisite  for  good  government  a  high 
average  standard  of  good  citizenship  in  the  men  who  make  the  laws 
and  stand  back  of  them. 

If  a  man  is  not  decent,  then  the  abler  he  is  the  more  dangerous  he 
is  to  the  community.  In  the  Revolutionary  War  one  of  the  bravest 
and  most  brilliant  soldiers  during  the  early  years  of  the  contest  was 
the  man  who  has  left  his  name  as  a  byword  qf  infamy  to  the  nations 
for  all  time;  the  man  who  fought  with  distinguished  gallantry  in 
Canada;  the  man  who  led  all  the  American  forces  in  the  great  de- 
cisive battle  at  Saratoga.  That  man,  with  all  his  courage,  all  his  dar- 
ing, all  his  superb  military  genius,  turned  because  the  root  of  right- 
eousness was  not  in  him ;  sought  to  betray  his  comrades  for  money,  and 
left  the  name  of  Benedict  Arnold  as  a  hissing  for  evermore. 

In  civil  life  the  danger  is  not  so  patent,  but  it  is  just  as  great  if 
ability  is  not  accompanied  by  a  rightful  sense  of  accountability  to 
the  moral  law.  In  addition  to  honesty  and  decency  you  must  have 
courage.  I  want  to  see  every  one  be  a  good  man.  and  in  addition  to 
that  I  want  to  see  him  a  man.  We  must  have  the  manly  virtue  deeply 
imbedded  as  part  of  our  national  characteristics  if  we  are  to  do  our 
work  aright  in  peace  or  in  war. 


TlUaimt . 


AT  MUSIC  HALL.  aNONNATL  OX  THE  AFTEKHOON  OF  SEPTEM- 
BER  JDh   1902. 

Mayor,  Stmmlar  Fcnker  mmd  y«m,  the  Cmftauu 


I  amd  moatm  of  this 


Governor  Gordon,  htr.  Mayor,  Stmmlor  Fonker 
of  Industry,  and  you,  mt  fdbrm  Awatricamj, 
great  and  beamtifaJ  cUy: 

I  am  glad  indeed  to  have  the  dnooe  lo  come  oat  to  das  festhrai.  dni 
industrial  exftosition.  held  here  m  joar  gvrat  eitj — ooe  of  those  ex- 
positioDs  called  "the  timekccixn  of  progress" — by  the  great  state»- 
man  and  patriot  whom  Ohio  daams,  bat  whom  the  natioo  datnu 
no  less,  the  tnart>Ted  President,  Wiffiam  McKialejr,  and 
the  nation  will  ever  keep  ia  its  heart  as  a  symbol  of  that  paMc  and  \ 
private  viitne  which  lies  imder  all  national  grcataeas. 

Cincinnati  is  a  city  wtndi  by  its  Bane  GOOBneniantcs  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  officers  of  the  RewolutioBanr  armr — die  organization  which 
was  the  Lo>-al  Legion  of  the  men  in  Uoe  and  buff  who  foOowcd  Wash- 
ington. Cincinnati  stands  on  the  site  of  the  great  frontier  fort,  the , 
log  fort,  raised  to  protect  oor  frontier  against  the  Iiwlians  at  a  tine' 
when  this  nation  expanded,  and  Cinamtati  stands  in  that  Northwest, 
which  is  to  a  pecnhar  degree  the  property  of  all  the  natMiai,  far  it  is 
in  that  Northwest  Territory  organized  onder  the  famous  Or<fiaance 
of  1787  which  consecrated  this  portioa  of  the  Union  forcrer  to  free- 
dom, so  that  it  was  most  fitting  that  this  part  of  the  country  which 
is  the  old  Northwest,  which  b  now  the  Central  West,  the  center  of 
the  country,  should  by  virtoc  of  die  ccmAions  tmder  whicb  it  was 
created  and  grew,  become  -when  the  crisis  of  '61  was  upon  ns  the 
leader  in  the  great  struggle  for  the  Union  and  for  freedora. 

Cincinnati  is  prosperiiy  marvelously.  and  onder  the  theory  of  oar 
National  Coveminent.  which  was  invoked  when  this  coontry  became  a 
part  of  the  nation,  the  nation  most  continue  to  do  its  part  in  helping 
secure  the  prospcritj  of  Cinriimati  and  of  the  entire  Ohio  Valley  by 
seeing  that  the  policy  of  the  iiummiia  of  the  Ohio  River  is  am- ' 
tinued. 

Our  Government  b  a  practica]  exemplification  of  the  great  prindptc 
of  each  for  all  and  all  for  eadt.    The  whole  country  a  benefited  by 
whatever  benefits  one  part.    This  Valley  of  the  Ohio,  this  vaOey  wliicfa 
includes  the  drainage  basins  of  portions  of  some  thirtecB  states,  is 
of  the  great  seats  of  the  fntnre  industry,  not  only  of  this  coontry.  bat ' 
of  the  world,  and  it  is  to  the  iutqcst  of  all  the  country  to  see  roa 
prosper :  and  you  will  prosper  cvca  more  than  at  present  as  the  great ' 
waterways  are  made  more  acfrwiHe  to  larger  vessels  from  here  to 
the  gulf,  and  that  will  take  pbce  coincidently  with  die  fa^;inaiQg  of. 
the  great  work  whidi  is  to  connect  the  Pacific  and  the  Atludc  by 
an  Isthmian   Canal — a  work  destined  to  be  ooe  of  the  giant  per- 
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formances.  one  of  the  g^iant  material  works  of  the  twentieth  centun*— 
a  work  surpassing  in  magnitude  anjthing  of  the  kind  that  has  ever 
before  been  attempted  in  the  history  of  mankind.  And  yet,  my  fellow 
countr>Tnen,  in  speaking  of  your  material  prosperity,  do  not  think  that 
I  forget  for  one  moment  the  fundamental  fact  that  this  great  material 
prosperity  rests  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral  fiber  of  the  men  and 
women  back  of  it.  You  have  a  marvelously  fertile  region,  you  have 
a  great  river,  but  the  main  thing  that  you  have  is  the  spirit  of  your 
citizens.     That  is  what  counts  most. 

Natural  advantages  are  nothing  but  opportunities,  and  you  must 
have  the  men  to  take  advantage  of  them  or  they  will  be  wasted  oppor- 
tunities. 

In  the  end  a  community  depends  for  success  upon  the  average 
standard  of  efficiency  and  decency  of  its  citizenship.  The  conditions 
change  from  decade  to  decade.  You,  the  heads  of  the  industries  which 
have  brought  about  the  prosperity  of  this  city,  work  under  different 
conditions  from  those  under  which  your  forefathers  worked ;  but  after 
all,  in  the  last  analysis  the  qualities  that  brought  success  in  their  day 
are  the  qualities  needed  to  secure  success  now.  That  is  true  of  peace 
as  it  was  true  of  war.  I  passed  through  th£  ranks  of  the  veterans, 
your  comrades,  Senator  Foraker,  on  the  way  up  here — the  ranks  of 
those  who  fought  in  a  war  in  which  striplings  who  had  yet  to  go  to 
college  went  in  the  ranks  and  came  back  with  commissions,  and.  Senator 
Foraker,  your  son  and  I  fought  in  a  very  small  war  afterward.  Now, 
the  men  of  the  Civil  War.  the  men  who  followed  Grant  and  Sherman 
and  Thomas  and  Sheridan,  were  differently  armed  from  the  men 
who  followed  Washington  and  ilad  Anthony  Wayne  in  1776  to  1782; 
they  were  drilled  in  different  tactics,  but  the  spirit  that  drove  them  to 
victory  was  the  same.  We  saw  Appomattox  crown  the  four  years 
of  doubtful  struggle  in  1865,  because  the  men  who  wore  the  blue 
that  followed  Grant  had  in  them  the  same  lofty  and  generous  action 
that  those  had  who,  under  Washington,  saw  the  six  years  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary struggle  end  in  the  victory  at  Yorktown. 

And  now,  should  there  happen,  which  I  not  only  earnestly  hope, 
but  believe,  never  will  happen,  should  this  countrj'  ever  become  en- 
gaged in  another  serious  war,  the  tactics  will  be  different,  the  weapons 
used  will  be  small  caliber,  high  power,  smokeless  powder  rifles; 
there  will  be  no  longer  the  old  elbow  to  elbow  touch ;  the  fighting 
must  be  in  open  order ;  the  drill  will  be  different,  too.  If  victory  comes 
it  will  come  because  the  sons  have  in  them  the  stuff  out  of  which 
the  sires  were  made.  Back  of  the  material,  and  greater  than  the 
material,  lies  the  moral.  You  have  won  here  in  peace,  we  as  a  nation 
have  won  in  peace,  because  we  have  achieved  the  material  success 
that  has  raised  us  so  high  through  the  development  of  the  individual 


character  of  tbe  UMfividnal  rittrm      lofrJIcct  a  a  good  thing; 

strcQgth  is  a  good  thing ;  bat  what  coobIs  m  tbe  loag  ma  t»  daracter- 

charaaer  into  wiiidi  csiter  as  the  fiimtiiiiLiajl  dema 

and  cocmnon  sense.    So,  Govemor  Gonloii,  in  thanfciag  joa  for  giv- 

mg  me  the  chance  to  be  ptcaott  to-daj  mad  to  greet  these;  dK 

ness  men  of  Ciarinitati,  I  oqpgratoiate  job  aad  tfaeoL    I 

your  great  and  vai^tj  dtj  upam.  ks  past,  ofna  k>  fotnre.  opoa  its 

material  well  being;  aad,  above  d^  apaa  Att  apca  lAkfa  its  well  1 

depends,  upon  tbe  qoalities  of  chwartef  Aot  ritakc  good 

citizenship  eveTywhere  m  thai  our  hod. 

AT  MUSIC  HALL,  CINCIKXATI.  O,  OK  THE  EVESIXG  OF  SEriEM- 

BER  30.  tQOft 

Afr.  Mayor,  amd  you,  my  feilow  Anurieamt: 

I  shall  ask  joar  arrmtinn  to  what  1  soj  ti>-nigla,  beciMt  I  iafcad 
make  a  perfcctfy  seriooi  afgunmH  to  70a.  and  I  diafl  be  ob%cd 
you  wriU  remain  as  sdll  as  posaibfe;  and  I  ask  that  those  at  the  tctt 
back  will  remember  that  if  tfccy  talk  or  wa^pt  a  nobc  it  iolerferes 
the  hearing  of  the  rest.    I  loiBBd  Id  speak  to  foa  oa  a  teriaii*  sabj 
and  to  make  an  atguiaeat  a*  tbe  Orief  Execgtnre  of  a  natioo.  wbo 
is  the  Presideat  of  all  the  people;  widwot  lepni  to  paity,  withoot, 
regard  to  section.    I  iasead  to  make  to  joa  as  iiguaKat  from 
standpoint  simply  of  one  American  tafldng  to  bb  Idknr- 
upon  one  of  the  great  lUbjtcts  of  iaCefwt  to  all  aBkr;  aad  that 
is  what  are  oooimonly  kaowa  as  tratfa.    Tbe  word  h  ascd  very 
and  almost  always  with  rirhnical  inaccnracy.     The  avenge 
however,  when  he  speaks  of  tbe  tntsts  mcaas  ladKr  vagoeiy  all 
the  very  big  corporatiaiis.  tbe  gnuvth  of  wfakfc  has  bcea  so  aigaal 
feature  of  oar  tuodern  civilization,  and  especiaSy  tiiaw  bijg 
tions  which,  tboogb  ofgatriacd  ia  oae  State,  do  bminew  in 
States,  and  oftca  have  a  teadeaqr  to  aioaopoiy. 

The  whole  sabfcct  of  tbe  trnsts  b  of  vital  concern  to  t^ 
it  presents  onc^  and  prrhma  the  avat  tuaspimum>,  of  die  as 
forced  upon  oor  atteatioa  by  ibe  tremeadoas  tadastrial 
which  has  takea  pbce  dmiag  the  last  ceatury,  a  devetopmeai  wU 
occurring  in  all  csvifiziBd  ooaatfiesi.  aotaUy  ia  oeir  own.    There 
been  many  factors  icspoasMe  for  briagiug  aboot  these 
ditions.    Of  tbeae.  sieaai  and  chUiitJtj  are  dK  ririel    The 
dinar>-  changes  in  the  methods  of  tnouportadon  of 
of  transmission  of  news  have  readoedaoeowfy  poswbte,bati 
the  immense  larrrisr  ia  tbe  rate  of  giuwlb  of  oar  giot 
centres — that  is,  of  oor  great  dtacs.    I  want  yoa  to  bria^  hose  oe> 
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yourseJves  that  fact.  When  CiDcinnati  was  founded  news  could 
transmitted  and  merchandise  carried  exactly  as  has  been  the  case  in 
the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire.  You  had  here  on  your  river  the 
flat-boat,  you  had  on  the  ocean  the  sailing-ship,  you  had  the  pack- 
train,  you  had  the  wagon,  and  every  one  of  the  four  was  known  when 
Babylon  fell.  The  change  in  the  last  hundred  years  has  been  greater 
by  far  than  tlie  changes  in  all  the  preceding  three  thousand.  Those 
are  the  facts.  Because  of  them  have  resulted  the  specialization  of  in- 
dustries, and  the  unexampled  opportunities  offered  for  the  employ- 
ment of  huge  amounts  of  capital,  and  therefore  for  the  rise  in  the 
business  world  of  those  master-minds  through  whom  alone  it  is  pos- 
sible for  such  vast  amounts  of  capital  to  be  employed  with  profit.  It 
matters  very  little  whether  we  like  these  new  conditions  or  whether 
we  dislike  them ;  whether  we  like  the  creation  of  these  new  oppor- 
tunities or  not.  Many  admirable  qualities  which  were  developed  in 
the  older,  simpler,  less  progressive  life  have  tended  to  atrophy  under 
our  rather  feverish,  high-pressure,  complex  life  of  to-day.  But  our 
likes  and  dislikes  have  nothing  to  do  with  tlie  matter.  The  new  con- 
ditions are  here.  You  can't  bring  back  the  old  days  of  the  canalboat 
j  and  stagecoach  if  you  whh.  The  steamboat  and  the  railroad  are 
Lhere.  The  new  forces  have  produced  both  good  and  evil.  We  can 
!  not  get  rid  of  them^ven  if  it  were  not  undesirable  to  get  rid  of 
them ;  and  niir  instant  duty  is  to  try  to  accommodate  our  social,  eco- 
nomic and  legislative  life  to  them,  and  to  frame  a  system  of  law  and 
conduct  under  which  we  shall  get  out  of  them  the  utmost  possible 
benefit  and  the  least  possible  amount  of  harm.  It  is  foolish  to  pride 
ourselves  upon  our  progress  and  prosperity,  upon  our  commanding 
position  in  the  international  industrial  world,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  nothing  but  denunciation  for  the  men  to  whose  commanding 
positit>n  we  in  part  owe  this  very  progress  and  prosperity,  this  com- 
manding position. 

Whenever  great  social  or  industrial  changes  take  place,  .no  matter 
how  much  good  there  may  be  to  them,  there  is  sure  to  be  some  evil; 
and  it  usually  takes  mankind  a  number  of  years  and  a  good  deal  of 
experimenting  before  they  find  the  right  ways  in  which  so  far  as 
possible  to  control  the  new  evil,  without  at  the  same  time  nullifying 
the  new  good.  I  am  stating  facts  so  obvious  that  if  each  one  of  you 
will  think  them  over  you  will  think  them  trite,  but  if  you  read  or  listen 
to  some  of  the  arguments  advanced,  you  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  need  of  learning  these  trite  truths.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  cfiFort  to  bring  the  new  tendencies  to  a  standstill  is  always 
futile  and  generally  mischievous ;  but  it  is  possible  somewhat  to  de- 
velop them  aright.  Law  can  to  a  degree  guide,  protect  and  control 
'trial  development,  but  it  can  never  cause  it,  or  play  more  than 
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a  subordinate  part  in  its  healthy  development — unfortunately  it  is  easy 
enough  by  bad  laws  to  bring  it  to  an  almost  complete  stop. 

In  dealing  with  the  big  corporations  which  we  call  trusts,  we  mu§Jt^ 
resolutely  purpose  to  proceed  b>^cvolution  and  not  revolution.-  ^We 
wish  to  face  the  facts,  declining  to  have  our  vision  blinded  either 
by  the  folly  of  those  who  say  there  are  no  evils,  or  by  the  more  dan- 
gerous folly  of  those  who  either  sec,  or  make  believe  that  they  see, 
nothing  but  evil  in  all  the  existing  system,  and  who  if  given  their  way 
would  destroy  the  evil  by  the  simple  process  of  bringing  ruin  and 
disaster  to  the  entire  country.  The  evils  attendant  upon  over-capital iza^ 
tion  alone  are,  in  my  judgment,  sufficient  to  warrant  a  far  closer 
supervision  and  control  than  now  exists  over  the  great  corporations. 
Wherever  a  substantial  monopoly  can  be  shown  to  exist  we  should 
certainly  try  our  utmost  to  devise  an  expedient  by  which  it  can  be 
controlled.  Doubtless  some  of  the  evils  existing  in  or  because  of  the 
great  corporations  can  not  be  cured  by  any  legislation  which  has  yet 
been  proposed,  and  doubtless  others,  which  have  really  been  incident 
to  the  sudden  development  in  the  formation  of  corporations  of  all 
kinds,  will  in  the  end  cure  themselves.  But  there  will  remain  a  cer 
tain  number  which  can  be  cured  if  we  decide  that  by  the  power  o 
the  Government  they  are  to  be  cured.  The  surest  way  to  prevent' 
the  possibility  of  curing  any  of  them  is  to  approach  the  subject  in  a 
spirit  of  violent  rancor,  complicated  with  total  ignorance  of  business 
interests  and  fundamental  incapacity  or  unwillingness  to  understand 
the  limitations  upon  all  lawmaking  bodies.  No  problem,  and  least 
of  all  so  difficult  a  problem  as  this,  can  be  solved  if  the  qualities  brought 
to  its  solution  are  panic,  fear,  envy,  hatred,  and  ignorance.  There 
can  exist  in  a  free  republic  no  man  more  wicked,  no  man  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  people,  than  he  who  would  arouse  these  feelings  in 
the  hope  that  they  would  redotmd  to  his  own  political  advantage. 
Corporations  that  are  handled  honestly  and  fairly,  so  far  from  being 
an  evil,  are  a  natural  business  evolution  and  make  for  the  general 
prosperity  of  our  land.  We  do  not  wish  to  destroy  corporations,  but 
we  do  wish  to  make  them  subserve  the  public  good.  All  individuals, 
rich  or  poor,  private  or  corporate,  must  be  subject  to  the  law  of  the 
land ;  and  the  government  will  hold  them  to  a  rigid  obedience  thereof. 
The  biggest  corporation,  like  the  humblest  private  citizen,  must  be 
held  to  strict  compliance  with  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  in 
the  fundamental  law.  The  rich  man  who  does  not  see  that  this  is  in 
his  interest  is  indeed  short-sighted.  When  we  make  him  obey  the 
law  we  ensure  for  him  the  absolute  protection  of  the  law. 

The  savings  banks  show  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  genuinely 
beneficent  work  by  large  corporations  when  intelligently  administered 
and  supervised.     They  now  hold  over  twenty-six  hundred   p^  *" 
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of  the  people's  money  and  pay  annually  about  one  hundred  millions  of 
interest  or  profit  to  their  depositors.  There  is  no  talk  of  danger  from 
these  corporations ;  yet  they  possess  great  power,  holding  over  three 
times  the  amount  of  our  present  national  debt,  more  than  all  the  cur- 
rency, gold,  silver,  greenbacks,  etc.,  in  circulation  in  the  United  States. 
'The  chief  reason  for  there  being  no  talk  of  danger  from  them  is 
that  they  are  on  the  whole  faithfully  administered  for  the  benefit  of 
all.  under  wise  laws  which  require  frequent  and  full  publication  of 
their  condition,  and  which  prescribe  certain  needful  regulations  with 
which  they  have  to  comply,  while  at  the  same  time  giving  full  scope 
for  the  business  enterprise  of  their  managers  within  these  limits. 

Now  of  course  savings  bank's  are  as  highly  specialized  a  class  of 
corporations  as  railroads,  and  we  can  not  force  too  far  the  analogy  with 
other  corporations ;  but  there  are  certain  conditions  which  I  think 
we  can  lay  down  as  indispensable  to  the  proper  treatment  of  all  cor- 
porations which  from  their  size  have  become  important  factors  in  the 
social  development  of  the  community. 

Before  speaking,  however,  of  what  can  be  done  by  way  of  remedy 
let  me  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  certain  proposed  remedies  which,  in 
my  judgment,  would  be  ineffective  or  mischievous.  The  first  thing 
to  remember  is  that  if  we  arc  to  accomplish  any  good  at  all  it  must 
be  by  resolutely  keeping  in  mind  the  intention  to  do  away  with  any 
evils  in  the  conduct  of  big  corporations,  while  steadfastly  refusing 
to  assent  to  indiscriminate  assault  upon  all  forms  of  corporate  capital 
as  such.  The  line  of  demarcation  we  draw  must  always  be  on  con- 
duct, not  upon  wealth ;  our  objection  to  any  given  corporation  must 
be,  not  that  it  is  big,  but  that  it  behaves  badly.  Perfectly  simple  again, 
my  friends,  but  not  always  heeded  by  some  of  those  who  would  strive 
to  teach  us  how  to  act  toward  big  corporations.  Treat  the  head  of 
the  corporation  as  you  would  treat  all  other  men.  If  he  does  well 
stand  by  him.  You  will  occasionally  find  the  head  of  a  big  corpora- 
tion who  objects  to  that  treatment ;  very  good,  apply  it  all  the  more 
carefully,  Remember,  after  all,  that  he  who  objects  because  he  is  the 
head  of  a  big  corporation  to  being  treated  like  any  one  else  is  only 
guilty  of  the  same  sin  as  the  man  who  wishes  him  treated  worse  than 
any  one  else  because  he  is  the  head  of  a  big  corporation.  Demagogic 
denunciation  of  wealth  is  never  wholesome  and  is  generally  dangerous ; 
and  not  a  few  of  the  proposed  methods  of  curbing  the  trusts  arc 
dangerous  chiefly  because  all  insincere  advocacy  of  the  impossible  is 
dangerous.  It  is  an  unhealthy  thing  for  a  community  when  the  appeal 
is  made  to  follow  a  course  which  those  who  make  the  appeal  either 
do  know,  or  ought  to  know,  can  not  be  followed ;  and  which,  if  fol- 
lowed, would  resvilt  in  disaster  to  everj'body.    Loose  talk  about  de- 
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consider  the  interests  of  its  smaller  competitors  which  control  the  re- 
maining part,  and  which,  being  weaker,  would  suffer  most  from  any 
tariff  designed  to  punish  all  the  producers;  for,  of  course,  the  tariff 
must  be  made  light  or  heavy  for  big  and  little  producers  alike.  More- 
over, such  a  corporation  necessarily  employs  very  many  thousands, 
often  very  many  tens  of  thousands  of  workmen,  and  the  minute  we 
proceeded  from  denunciation  to  action  it  would  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  interests  of  these  workmen.  Furthermore,  the  products  of 
many  trusts  are  unprotected,  and  would  be  entirely  unaffected  by  any 
change  in  the  tariff,  or  at  most  very  slightly  so.  The  Standard  Oil 
Company  offers  a  case  in  point ;  and  the  corporations  which  control 
the  anthracite  coa!  output  offer  another — for  there  is  no  duty  whatever 
on  anthracite  coal.  • 

I  am  not  now  discussing  the  question  of  the  tariff  as  such ;  whether 
from  tlie  standpoint  of  the  fundamental  difference  between  those  who 
believe  in  a  protective  tariff  and  those  who  believe  in  free  trade;  or 
from  the  standpoint  of  those  who,  while  they  believe  in  a  protective 
tariff,  feel  that  there  could  be  a  rearrangement  of  our  schedules,  either 
by  direct  legislation  or  by  reciprocity  treaties,  which  would  result  in 
enlarging  our  markets;  nor  yet  from  the  standpoint  of  those  who  feel 
that  stability  of  economic  policy  is  at  the  moment  our  prime  economic 
need,  and  that  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  any  change  in  schedules 
would  not  compensate  for  the  damage  to  business  caused  by  the  wide- 
spread agitation  which  would  follow  any  attempted  general  revision 
of  the  tariff  at  this  moment.  Without  regard  to  the  wisdom  of  any 
one  of  those  three  positions  it  remains  true  that  the  real  evils  connected 
with  the  trusts  can  not  be  remedied  by  any  change  in  the  tariff  laws. 
The  trusts  can  be  damaged  by  depriving  them  of  the  benefits  of  a 
protective  tariff,  only  on  condition  of  damaging  all  their  smaller  com- 
petitors, and  all  the  wage-workers  employed  in  the  industry.  This 
point  is  very  important,  arid  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  any  misunderstand- 
ing concerning  it.  1  am  not  now  considering  whether  or  not,  on 
grounds  totally  unconnected  with  the  trusts,  it  would  be  well  to  lower 
the  duties  on  various  schedules,  either  by  direct  legislation  or  by  legis- 
lation or  treaties  designed  to  secure  as  an  offset  reciprocal  advantages 
from  the  nations  with  which  we  trade.  My  point  is  that  changes  in 
the  tariff  would  have  little  appreciable  effect  on  the  trusts  save  as  they 
shared  in  the  general  harm  or  good  proceeding  from  such  changes. 
No  tariff  change  woiild  help  one  of  our  smaller  corporations,  or  one 
of  our  private  individuals  in  business,  still  less  one  of  our  wage-workers, 
as  against  a  large  corporation  in  the  same  business ;  on  the  contrary, 
if  it  bore  heavily  on  the  large  corporation  it  would  inevitably  be  felt 
still  more  by  that  corporation's  weaker  rivals,  while  any  injurious  re- 
-ould  of  necessity  be  shared  by  both  the  employer  and  the  em- 
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ployed  in  the  business  concerned.  The  immediate  introduction  of  sub- 
stantial free  trade  in  all  articles  manufactured  by  trusts,  that  is,  by 
the  largest  and  most  successful  corporations,  would  not  affect  some  of 
the  most  powerful  of  our  business  combinations  in  the  least,  save  by 
the  damage  done  to  the  general  business  welfare  of  the  country ; 
others  would  undoubtedly  be  seriously  affected,  but  much  less  so  than 
their  weaker  rivab,  while  the  loss  would  be  divided  between  the  cap- 
italists and  the  laborers ;  and  after  the  years  of  panic  and  distress  had 
been  lived  through,  and  some  return  to  prosperity  had  occurred,  even 
though  all  were  on  a  lower  plane  of  prosperity  than  before,  the  rela- 
tive difference  between  the  trusts  and  their  rivals  would  remain  as 
marked  as  ever.  In  other  words,  the  trust,  or  big  corporation,  would 
have  suffered  relatively  to,  and  in  the  interest  of,  its  foreigfn  com- 
petitor ;  but  its  relative  position  toward  its  American  competitors  would 
probably  be  improved ;  little  would  have  been  done  toward  cutting  out 
or  minimizing  the  evils  in  the  trusts  ;  nothing  toward  securing  adequate 
control  and  regulation  of  the  large  modem  corporations.  In  other 
words,  the  question  of  regulating  the  trusts  with  a  view  to  minimizing 
or  abolishing  the  evils  .existent  in  them  is  separate  and  apart  from  the 
question  of  tariff  revision. 

You  must  face  the  fact  that  only  harm  will  come  from  a  proposition 
to  attack  the  so-called  trusts  in  a  vindictive  spirit  by  measures  con- 
ceived solely  with  a  desire  of  hurting  then#,  without  regard  as  to 
whether  or  not  discrimination  should  be  made  between  the  good  and 
evil  in  them,  and  without  even  any  regard  as  to  whether  a  necessary 
sequence  of  the  action  would  be  the  hurting  of  other  interests.  The 
adoption  of  such  a  policy  would  mean  temporary  damage  to  the  trusts, 
because  it  would  mean  temporary  damage  to  all  of  our  business  inter- 
ests ;  but  the  effect  would  be  only  temporary,  for  exactly  as  the  damage 
affected  all  alike,  good  and  bad.  so  the  reaction  would  affect  all  alike, 
good  and  bad.  The  necessary  supervision  and  control,  in  which  I 
firmly  believe  as  the  only  method  of  eliminating  the  real  evils  of  the 
trusts.  mu?t  come  through  wisely  and  cautiously  framed  legislation, 
which  shall  aim  in  the  first  place  to  give  definite  control  to  somp 
sovereign  over  the  great  corporations,  and  which  shall  be  followed, 
when  once  this  power  has  been  conferred,  by  a  system  giving  to  the 
Government  the  full  knowledge  which  is  the  essential  for  satisfactory 
action.  Then  when  this  knowledge — one  of  the  essential  features  of 
which  is  proper  publicity — has  been  gained,  what  further  steps  of  any 
kind  are  necessary  can  be  taken  with  the  confidence  born  of  the  pos- 
session of  power  to  deal  with  the  subject,  and  of  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  what  should  and  can  be  done  in  the  matter. 

We  need  additional  power;  and  we  need  knowledge.    Our  Constitu-. 
tion  was  framed  when  the  economic  conditions  were  so  different  that 
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each  State  could  wisely  be  left  to  handle  the  corporations  within  its 
limits  as  it  saw  fit.  Nowadays  all  the  corporations  which  I  am  con- 
sidering do  what  is  really  an  interstate  business,  and  as  the  States 
have  proceeded  on  very  different  lines  in  regulating  them,  at  present  a 
corporatiou  will  be  organized  in  one  State,  not  because  it  intends  to  do 
business  in  tliat  State,  but  because  it  does  not.  and  therefore  that 
State  can  give  it  better  privileges,  and  then  it  will  do  business  in  some 
other  States,  and  will  claim  not  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  States 
in  which  it  does  business  ;  and  of  course  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  State 
creating  it  to  exercise  any  control  over  it,  as  it  does  not  do  any  busi- 
ness in  that  State.  Such  a  system  can  not  obtain.  There  must  be 
some  sovereign.  It  might  be  better  if  all  the  States  could  agree  along 
the  same  lines  in  dealing  with  these  corporations,  but  I  see  not  the 
slightest  prospect  of  such  an  agreement.  Therefore,  I  personally  feel 
that  ultimately  the  nation  will  have  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
regulating  these  very  large  corporations  which  do  an  interstate  business. 
The  States  must  combine  to  meet  the  way  in  which  capital  has  com- 
bined ;  and  the  way  in  which  the  States  can  combine  is  through  the 
National  Government.  But  I  firmlv  believe  that  all  these  obstacles 
can  be  met  if  only  we  face  them,  both  with  the  determination  to  over- 
come them,  and  with  the  further  determination  to  overcome  them  in 
ways  which  shall  not  do  damage  to  the  country  as  a  whole ;  which  on 
the  contrary  shall  furtker  our  industrial  development,  and  shall  help 
instead  of  hindering  all  corporations  which  work  out  their  success 
by  means  that  are  just  and  fair  toward  all  men. 

Without  the  adoption  of  a  constitutional  amendment,  my  belief  is 
that  a  good  deal  can  be  done  by  law.  It  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  how 
much,  because  experience  has  taught  us  that  in  dealing  with  these 
subjects,  where  the  lines  dividing  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  States 
and  of  the  Nation  are  in  doubt,  it  has  sometimes  been  difficult  for 
Congress  to  forecast  the  action  of  the  courts  upon  its  legislation.  Such 
legislation  (whether  obtainable  now,  or  obtainable  only  after  a  con- 
stitutional amendment)  should  provide  for  a  reasonable  supervision, 
the  most  prominent  feature  of  which  at  first  should  be  publicity:  that 
is,  the  making  public,  both  to  the  governmental  authorities  and  to 
the  people  at  large,  the  essential  facts  in  which  the  public  is  concerned. 
This  would  give  us  exact  knowledge  of  many  points  which  are  now 
not  only  in  doubt,  but  the  subject  of  fierce  controversy.  Moreover, 
the  mere  fact  of  the  publication  would  cure  some  very  grave  evils,  for 
the  light  of  day  is  a  deterrent  to  wrong-doing.  It  would  doubtless 
disclose  other  evils  with  which,  for  the  time  being,  we  could  devise 
no  way  to  grapple.  Finally,  it  would  disclose  others  which  would  be 
grappled  with  and  cured  by  further  legislative  action. 

Remember,  I  advocate  the  action  which  the  President  can  only  ad- 
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vise,  and  which  he  has  bo  power  himself  to  take.  Under  our  pre 
legislative  and  constitutional  limitations  the  iLatiooal  executive 
work  only  between  narrow  lines  in  the  field  of  action  concrmin^f  great 
corporations.  Between  those  lines,  I  assure  you  that  exact  and  even- 
handed  justice  will  be  dealt,  and  is  being  dealt,  to  all  nien«  without  re* 
gard  to  persons. 

I  wish  to  repeat  with  all  emphasis  that  desirable  though  it  is  thai 
the  nation  should  have  the  power  I  soggett,  it  is  equally  desirable  thai 
it  should  be  used  with  wisdom  and  sdf'rcMraint.  The  mecharjitni  ol 
modem  business  is  tremendous  in  its  size  and  complexity,  and  ii^noranl 
intermeddling  with  it  would  be  diaaatrona.     W*!  '  '  m/t  f>e  made; 

timid  or  daunted  by  the  size  of  the  proUcm;  wc  •  ■'(  i*^*r  in  un< 

dertake  it ;  but  we  should  undertake  it  with  ever  present  in  our  minds 
dread  of  the  sinister  spirits  of  rancor,  ignoruitt,  tad  VUkity.  We 
need  to  keep  steadily  in  mind  the  fact  that  bcfJdea  the  Uuigtb1«  prop* 
erty  in  each  corporation  there  lies  behind  the  spirit  which  bring*  it 
success,  and  in  the  case  of  each  very  succCMftU  corporation  this  {% 
usually  the  spirit  of  some  one  man  or  set  of  men.  Under  exactly 
similar  conditions  one  corporation  wilt  maJce  a  stupendous  auctfcsa 
where  another  makes  a  stupendous  failure,  simply  bccau«e  r/n«  is  well 
managed  and  the  other  is  not.  While  making  it  clear  (hat  we  60  m 
intend  to  allow  wrong-doing  by  one  of  the  captains  of  iiiduitry  any 
more  than  by  the  humblest  private  m  the  iadmtrial  nnks,  we  mui 
also  in  the  interests  of  all  of  ui  avoid  cnmpioff  •  atrcogth  which,  11 
beneficently  used,  is  for  the  good  of  all  of  as.  The  marvr|/ius  pros- 
perity we  have  been  enjoying  for  the  past  few  years  hai  been  dii 
primarily  to  the  high  average  of  honesty,  thrift,  and  business  capacity' 
among  our  people  an  a  whole ;  but  some  of  it  tiaa  alio  been  due  to  the 
abiUty  of  the  men  who  are  the  ioduilrUI  leader*  of  the  nation.  In 
securing  just  and  fair  dealing  by  these  men  let  os  remeinlKT  to  rlo 
them  justice  in  return,  and  this  not  only  because  it  is  our  duly,  hut 
because  it  is  our  interest :  x>ot  only  for  thdr  sakes,  but  f«>r  rmrs.  We 
are  neither  the  friend  of  the  rich  man  as  sodi  nor  the  friend  of  the 
poor  man'as  such ;  we  are  the  friend  of  the  honest  man,  rich  or  poor; 
and  we  intend  that  all  men,  rich  and  poor  alike'  shall  obey  the  lai 
alike  and  receive  its  protection  alike. 


AT  DETROIT.  MICH..  SEPTEMBEll  aa.  iflox 

The  first  engagement  I  made  this  year  was  when  I  accepted  the  invita- 
tion so  kindly  extended  to  roe  by  the  B4ayor  of  this  city  to  speak  on 
occasion,  for  I  felt  that.  00001^  from  htm,  as  it  did,  and  extended  ill' 
such  a  way,  I  could  not  refuse. 

The  war  with  Spain,  though  from  it  such  great  consequences  have 
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was  itselt  but  a  small  war,  and  in  tne  presence  ot  tne  veterans 
the  Grand  Amiy  all  we  can  say  is  that  we  hope  that  we  of  the  younger 
generation  showed  a  desire  to  come  up  to  the  standard  set  by  our 
fathers,  the  men  of  1861  to  1865.  Yet,  though  the  actual  deeds  done 
were  trivial  when  measured  with  the  giant  struggle  in  which  Grant 
and  Sherman  and  Thomas  and  Sheridan  and  Farragut  and  Porter  won 
imperishable  renown,  it  still  remains  true  that  the  way  in  which  these 
deeds  were  done  was  of  good  omen  to  the  country.  It  emphasized  in 
peculiar  fashion  the  fundamental  unity  of  our  people.  It  brought  home 
I  to  us  what  should  be  the  ever  present  fact  in  our  minds — that  a  good 
.  deed  done  by  any  American  is  put  down  to  the  credit  of  all  Americans, 
and  that,  therefore,  conversely,  no  act  of  wrongdoing  can  be  performed 
by  one  of  our  number  without  the  -evil  effects  being  felt  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  by  all  of  us. 

Here  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  you  had  the  good  fortune  to  illustrate  this 
national  unity.  I  myself  served  in  the  army,  and  therefore,  at  Santiago 
I  served  beside  two  regiments  of  Michigan  volunteers,  the  Thirty- 
third  and  Thirty- fourth,  so  tliat  with  many  of  your  sons  I  can  claim 
that  right  of  comradeship  which  comes  to  those  who  have  known  one 
another  under  the  close  intimacy  of  such  conditions.  But  Michigan 
also  performed  the  unique  feat  for  an  inland  State  of  manning  one  of 
the  war  vessels  of  the  nation.  A  more  striking  tribute  to  the  national 
militia  of  tliat  State  could  not  be  paid  than  was  paid  when  jn  their 
custody  were  placed  the  honor  and  interest  of  the  United  States.  For 
there  is  no  part  of  our  honor  and  interest  which  we  more  jealously 
guard  than  that  bound  up  in  the  fate  of  any  one  of  the  war  vessels  of 
the  nation. 

It  had  been  my  good  fortune  while  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  come  here  and  witness  for  myself  the  zeal  and  workmanlike  efficiency 
of  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  your  naval  militia.  It  did  not  need 
a  long  acquaintance  with  them  to  convince  any  one  that  they  meant 
business,  that  they  had  in  them  the  stuff  that  would  make  it  safe  to 
trust  them  in  time  of  trial,  and  that  they  had  diligently  and  assiduously 
improved  their  opportunities  in  learning  all  that  they  coul<l  of  their 
profession.  When  tfie  period  arose  to  utilize  as  many  as  possible  of  our 
people  who  were  trained  to  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  it  was  natural 
and  fitting  that  one  of  our  war  craft  should  be  manned  by  your  naval 
militia.  It  is,  of  course,  a  far  more  difficult  and  complicated  thing  to 
learn  war  duty  afloat  than  war  duty  ashore,  for  the  naval  profession 
is  a  highly  specialized  one.  A  peculiar  honor,  therefore,  rightly  belongs 
lo  the  naval  militia,  and  especially  to  the  naval  militia  of  the  inland 
waters,  who  so  quickly  and  well  responded  to  the  call  made  upon  them. 
Michigan's  action  is  but  one  illustration  of  how  closely  bound  together 
all  our  interests  are  in  this  nation.    There  are  many  such  illustrations. 
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Hveiy  State  in  this  country  had  its  boss  represented  on  some  of  the 
war  craft  which  won  honor  in  that  short  struggle  duriug  the  sutniticr 
of  1898.  The  names  of  the  ships  no  less  Ihaii  the  bitthpUccs  of  tlic 
officers  and  men  aboard  them  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  our  navy, 
like  our  army,  is  indeed  national  in  character. 

The  war  itself  was  an  easy  one.  The  tasks  left  behind  us,  though 
glorious,  have  been  hard.  You,  the  men  of  the  Spanish  War,  you  and 
your  comrades  in  arms  who  fought  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  and  in  the 
Philippines,  won  renown  for  the  country,  added  to  its  moral  grandeur 
and  to  its  material  prosperity ;  but  you  also  left  duties  to  be  done  by 
those  wh:  came  after  you.  In  Porto  Rico  the  duty  has  been  merely 
administrative,  and  it  has  been  so  well  done  that  very  little  need  ho 
said  about  it. 

In  the  Philippines  the  problem  was  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  Uul, 
after  three  years  of  bitter  fighting,  peace  has  been  won  by  the  valor  of 
our  soldiers  and  civil  government  has  been  introduced,  so  tliat  tttc 
islanders  have  now  greater  opportimitics  for  life,  liberty  and  llie  pur- 
suit of  happiness  than  ever  lliey  have  enjoyed  before  during  their 
recorded  history.  Last  week  I  ordered  a  taking  of  the  census  of  the 
islands,  and  two  years  hence,  according  to  the  law  of  Congress,  the 
first  steps  will  be  taken  in  the  direction  of  giving  the  Filipino  people  a 
legislative  assembly.  No  other  Oriental  country  in  the  posscshinn  of 
an  alien  power — indeed,  no  Oriental  country  at  all,  save  only  Japan- 
has  been  given  any  such  measure  of  self-government  and  pcrsotial  free- 
dom as  we  have  already  given  to  the  Ptiilippincs.  One  of  tlic  most 
important  recent  measures  has  been  the  providing  of  a  cable  for  the 
Philippines,  this  being  necessary  both  from  a  commercial  and  from  a 
mihtary  standpoint.  It  is  only  just  to  the  Representative  to  Congress 
from  Detroit  to  say  that  we  owe  to  him  more  than  to  any  one  man 
the  fact  that  this  cable  is  to  be  laid  down  upon  terms,  absolutely  satis- 
factory to  the  Government,  which  guarantee  to  the  people  of  this 
country  that  their  every  right  to  and  interest  in  the  cal>le  shall  be  amply 
safeguarded. 

With  Cuba  the  matter  is  different.  We  pledged  ourselves  solemnly 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain  to  give  to  Cuba  independence. 
The  world  at  large  sneered  at  the  pledge  and  even  some  of  our  own 
people  scoffed  at  the  thought  that  we  intended  to  keep  it.  But  wc  have  ^ 
kept  it  in  good  faith,  with  a  keen  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Cubans.  We  did  not  turn  Cuba  loose  to  sink  into  the  welter  of  anarchy. 
We  first  administered  the  affairs  of  the  island  untij  order  had  been 
brought  out  of  chaos,  until  the  cities  had  been  cleaned,  the  courts  puri- 
fied, an  educational  system  started  and  a  just  and  efficient  government 
introduced.    Then  we  turned  the  new  republic  over  to  the  hands  of 
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iliose  whom  its  people  had  elected  as  its  servants  and  bade  it  godspeed 
on  its  journey  of  independence. 

But  neither  our  duty  to  nor  our  interest  in  Cuba  has  come  to  an  end 
with  the  establishment  of  its  independence.  Cuba's  immediate  proxim- 
ity to  the  United  Stat,  rendered  its  well-being  of  such  interest  to  us 
that  we  were  forced  to  interfere  in  its  interest  by  force  of  arms.  For 
the  same  reason  its  future  welfare  can  not  but  be  a  matter  of  g^ave  con- 
cern to  us.  W'e  do  not  desire  Cuba  to  stand  toward  any  other  nation 
ill  llie  same  relations  of  intimate  friendship  and  alliance  that  we  desire 
to  see  it  adopt  toward  us.  It  must,  therefore,  be  in  a  certain  sense  a 
art  of  our  international  political  system,  and  it  accepted  this  position 
when  it  accepted  the  Piatt  amendment.  But  it  is  out  of  the  question 
for  us  to  e.xpect  that  it  will  assume  such  a  position  toward  us  with 
regard  to  international  politics  without  at  the  same  time  sharing  some- 
what in  the  benefits  of  our  economic  system. 

It  was  for  this  reason  tliat  President  McKinley  urged,  and  that  I 
have  urged,  and  shall  continue  to  urge,  the  need  of  establishing  closer 
relations  with  Cuba  by  reciprocity.  We  urge  reciprocity  because  it  is 
for  our  interests  to  control  the  Cuban  market,  because  we  are  bound 
to  place  the  Cubans  on  a  peculiar  standing  economically,  when  they 
consent  in  our  interests,  as  well  as  their  own,  to  assume  a  peculiar 
status  internationally,  and  because  it  is  fitting  for  a  great  and  generous 
republic  to  stretch  out  a  helping  hand  toward  her  feebler  sister  just 
starting  to  tread  the  path  of  independence.  The  case  stands  by  itself 
and  there  can  be  no  other  like  it.  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  the  Philip- 
pines have  relations  of  var>'ing  intimacy  to  us ;  and  they  have  either 
been  admitted  witliin  our  economic  system  or  have  been  given  some 
of  the  benefits  thereof.  Cuba,  although  independent,  also  stands  in  a 
peculiar  position  toward  us,  and  should  receive  in  a  similar  fashion  a 
measure  of  benefit  from  and  partial  inclusion  within  our  system. 

The  questions  that  ordinarily  concern  us  as  of  prime  weight  in  a 
tariff  matter  do  not  come  in  here  as  of  primary  importance.  We  can 
not  choose  what  the  articles  are  which  Cuba  shall  export.  Doubtless 
very  many  of  us  would  prefer  for  reasons  connected  with  our  own 
tariff  policy  that  her  inhabitants  were  engfaged  in  different  industries 
from  those  which  they,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  now  follow ;  just  as  doubt- 
less others  of  our  people  would  prefer  that  the  market  offered  by  Cuba 
was  one  for  other  things  than  those  which  she  actually  demands.  But 
we  can  neither  determine  the  wants  nor  the  productions  of  Cuba.  We 
mtist  accept  them  as  they  are,  and  we  must  remember  that  in  dealiiig 
with  this  island,  especially  now  that  we  are  about  to  build  the  Isthmian 
Canal,  and  our  interest  in  the  West  Indian  waters  has  become  so 
great,  we  must  shape  our  policy  with  a  far-sighted  regard  for  the  future 
the  interest  and  honor  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
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I  do  not  believe  a  particle  of  harm  will  come  to  any  American  interest 
from  the  adoption  of  a  reasonable  mcanurc  of  reciprocity  with  Cuba. 
I  am  certain  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure  will  be  in  the  interest 
of  our  people  as  a  whole.  Above  all.  while  fully  acknowledging  the 
highmindedness  and  moral  sincerity  of  those  of  my  associates  with 
whom  on  this  point  I  differ,  I  yet  feel  most  strongly  tliat  by  every  con- 
sideration of  a  generous  and  far-sighted  public  policy  we  are  bound 
to  prove  to  Cuba  that  our  friendship  with  her  is  of  a  continuing  char- 
acter,  and  that  we  intend  to  aid  her  in  her  struggle  for  the  material 
well-being  which  must  underlie  healthy  national  development, 

I  speak  in  the  presence  not  only  of  the  men  who  fought  in  the 
Spanish  War  and  in  the  Philippine  War,  which  was  its  aftermath,  but 
in  the  presence  of  the  veterans  who  fought  in  the  great  war ;  and,  more 
than  that,  I  speak  here  in  a  typical  city  of  the  old  Northwest,  of  what 
is  now  the  Middle  West,  in  a  typical  State  of  our  Union.  You  men 
of  Michigan  have  been  mighty  in  war  and  mighty  in  peace.  You 
belong  to  a  country  mighty  in  war  and  mighty  in  peace— ^l  country 
of  a  great  past,  whose  great  present  is  but  an  earnest  of  nn  even 
greater  future.  The  world  has  never  seen  more  marvclou*  pro«i>erlty 
than  that  which  we  now  enjoy,  and  this  prosperity  i>  tvA  eph«^)rral. 
We  shall  have  our  ups  and  downs.  The  wave  at  times  will  recede,  hut 
the  tide  will  go  steadily  higher.  This  country  has  never  yet  been 
called  upon  to  meet  a  crisis  in  war  or  a  crisis  iji  peace  to  wliich  it  did 
not  eventually  prove  equal,  and,  decade  by  decade,  iu  power  grows 
greater  and  the  likelihood  of  its  meeting  socoeaafally  any  crisis  becomes 
even  more  assured. 

I  preach  the  gospel  of  hope  to  you  men  of  the  West,  who  in  thoufht 
and  life  embody  this  gospel  of  hope,  this  gospel  of  resolute  and  con- 
£dent  belief  in  your  own  powers  and  in  the  destiny  of  this  mighty 
Republic.  I  believe  in  the  future — not  in  a  spirit  which  will  tit  down 
and  look  for  the  future  to  work  itself  out — but  with  a  determination 
each  of  us  to  do  his  part  in  making  the  future  what  it  can  and  thall 
be  made.  We  arc  optimists.  We  spurn  the  teiachtnga  of  deapair  and 
distrust.  We  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  growisg  atretigth,  the  grow* 
ing  future  of  the  mighty  young  nation,  still  in  the  fJush  of  its  youth 
and  yet  already  with  the  might  of  a  giant  which  stands  on  a  continent 
and  grasps  an  ocean  with  either  hand.- 

Succeed?  Of  course  we  shall  succeed!  How  can  sttccess  fail  to 
come  to  a  race  of  masterful  energy  and  resolute  character,  which  has 
a  continent  for  the  base  of  its  domain  and  which  feels  within  its  veina 
the  thrill  that  comes  to  generous  souls  when  their  strength  stirs  in 
them,  and  they  know  that  the  future  i$  theirs?  N'o  great  destiny  ever 
yet  came  to  a  nation  whose  people  were  laggards  or  faint  hearted.  No 
great  destiny  ever  yet  came  to  a  people  walking  with  their  eyes  on  the 
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ground  and  their  faces  shrouded  in  gloom.  No  great  destiny  ever  yet 
came  to  a  people  who  feared  the  future,  who  feared  failure  more  than 
they  hoped  for  success.  With  such  as  these  we  have  no  part.  We  know 
there  are  dangers  ahead,  as  we  know  there  are  evils  to  fight  and  over- 
come, but  we  feel  to  the  ful!  that  pulse  of  the  prosperity  which  we 
enjoy.  Stout  of  heart,  we  see  across  the  dangers  the  great  future  that 
lies  beyond,  "and  we  rejoice  as  a  giant  refreshed,  as  a  strong  man  girt  for 
the  race,  and  we  go  down  into  the  arena  where  the  nations  strive  for 
master)',  our  hearts  lifted  with  the  faith  that  to  us  and  to  our  children 
and  our  children's  children  it  shall  be  given  to  make  this  Republic  the 
greatest  of  all  the  peoples  of  mankind. 


AT  LOGANSPORT,  IND.,  SEPTEMBER  23.  1902. 


Imv  cUtsens: 

I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  take  what  I  say  at  its  exact  face  value,  as 
I  like  whatever  I  say  to  be  taken.  It  is  suggested  by  coming  to  this 
great  Western  State  and  speaking  to  one  of  its  thriving  cities.  We 
believe  that  the  American  business  man  is  of  a  peculiar  type;  and 
probably  the  qualities  of  energy,  daring,  and  resourcefulness  which  have 
given  him  his  prominence  in  the  international  industrial  world  find 
their  highest  development  here  in  the  West.  It  is  the  merest  truism 
to  say  that  in  the  modern  world  industrialism  is  the  great  factor  in 
the  growth  of  nations.  Material  prosperity  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  every  mighty  national  structure  must  be  built.  Of  course  there 
must  be  more  than  this,  There  must  be  a  high  moral  purpose,  a  hfe 
of  the  spirit  which  finds  its  expression  in  many  different  ways;  but 
unless  material  prosperity  exists  also  there  is  scant  room  in  which  to 
develop  the  higher  life.  The  productive  activity  of  our  vast  army  of 
workers,  of  those  who  work  with  head  or  hands,  is  the  prime  cause 
of  the  giant  growth  of  this  nation.  We  have  great  natural  resources, 
but  such  resources  are  never  more  than  opportunities,  and  they  count 
for  nothing  if  the  men  in  possession  have  not  the  power  to  take 
advantage  of  them.  You  have  built  up  in  the  West  these  cities  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Great  Lakes;  as  all  the  region  round  about 
them  has  been  built  up — that  is,  because  you  had  the  qualities  of  heart 
and  brain,  the  qualities  of  moral  and  physical  fibre,  which  enabled  you 
to  use  to  the  utmost  advantage  whatever  you  found  ready  to  your  hands. 
You  win,  not  by  shirking  difficulties,  but  by  facing  and  overcoming 
them. 

In  such  development  laws  play  a  certain  part,  but  individual  char- 
acteristics a  still  greater  part.  A  great  and  successful  commonwealth 
like  ours  in  the  long  run  works  under  good  laws,  because  a  people 
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may    foster    and    saf^^oard    it.    bat   a   bad    faw    may    destroy 

The  prime  factor  in  secaxing  iadntrial  wcll-bcni|^  is  tbe  h^^ 

of  citizenship  foand  in  tbe  fiwiw'nj.    The  bert  laws  tbat  the  wk 

man  can  devise  would  not  nake  a  "*»— ■'■'y  of  tbrifdess  aad 

men  prosperous.     No  scfaeme  o£  fegiiyatiaB  or  of  sodal  refonn  will 

ever  work  good  to  the  *•""— «"-'*j  fmkm  it         _ 

the  fact  that  each  man's  owa  inditidml  qoaSiics  oHat  be  tbe 

factors  in  his  suoccss.    Work  in  conbtnatiaa  nay  help  and  the 

can  do  a  good  deal  ■■  its  owb  spfaent;  bat  im  tkc  iaag  ram  cacli 

roust  rise  (m-  fall  oo  hb  own  ncrits;  cacfc  mam  aoit  owe  bis 

in  life  to  whatever  of  faardiboad,  of  resointian,  oi  commao-scnse  or 

of  capacity  for  lof^  tmdcaume  be  has  witfaia  his  owa  sold.   It  is  a  good ' 

thing  to  act  in  comhinatioo  for  the  I'lsiaiwi  good,  bat  it  is  a  vcryj 

unhealthy  thing  to  let  oiustlies  lliiBk  ior  ooe  nxxDcnt  that  anrthii^J 

can  ever  supply  tbe  want  of  am 

exertion. 

Yet  given  this  high  average  of  iadividiial  abiltty  aad  inrendoa.  we 
must  ever  keep  in  mind  that  it  mj  be  aoliiftfd  by  bod  IcgisbtioB, 
that  it  can  be  given  a  chaaoe  to  de'wiop  aader  the  most  £ai 
conditions  by  good  kgidatkiR.  Probabiy  the  mort  impoftanr  aid  i 
can  be  coottibatcd  by  die  N«ianl  GovenmcBt  to  the  oBtcriil 
being  of  the  ooontiy  is  to  casare  its  iwaarial  stabifity.  Aa  h 
currency  is  the  stroogest  symbol  and  e^qtrrisina  of  boaest  biwhiess  file. 
The  business  world  mast  exist  biigdy  oa  cmfit,  and  to  credit  ooaf 
is  esscntiaL  Any  tamperia^  with  the  lanency,  no  matter  with 
purpose,  if  fraught  with  the  nupkJoa  of  iBihoacsty.  in  result  is 
in  its  effects  oa  business  pcosperity.  Very  ipiorant  aad  primitiri 
communities  are  cootianaOy  obGged  to  learn  the  deavatary  truth  that  I 
the  repudiation  of  ddits  is  to  the  cod  nunons  to  the  debtors  as  a  class; 
and  when  oocnmnnitics  have  moved  sunn  ahsl  bibber  in  the  scale  of 
civilization  they  also  learn  that  anylbiitg  ia  dbe  aoCttre  of  a  debased 
currency  works  sinular  damage.  A  Imanrial  system  of  aasared  hoBCityj 
is  the  first  eMfwIial 

Another  <  m  najjl  for  any  comnwaity  is  peraevcraaoe  in  die  i 
policy  whidi  for  a  oo«ik  of  years  is  foond  best  filled  to  its 
needs.    The  qoestioa  of  ganliiiiiiiig  sadi  ftwdarss  of  ecoauuii 
as  regards  the  tarifl,  wfaik  at  the  some  time  aBowing  for  a 
and  proper  readjaataKnt  of  dnties  in  particniar  nhcdnlcs. 
readjustment  becomo  a  matter  of  preasaag  in^Kotaace,  b  not  aa  ca^ 
one.    It  is  perhaps  too  mocfa  to  expect  that  fram  the  fiseasHoa  of ; 


a  question 


it  wooid  be 


wboBy  to 


ship.    Yet  dxMe  who  befirrc,  as  we  all 
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on  the  subject,  that  the  proper  aim  of  the  party  system  is  after  all 
simply  to  subserve  the  public  good,  can  not  but  hope  that  where  such 
partisanship  on  a  matter  of  this  kind  conflicts  with  the  pubHc  good  it 
shall  at  least  be  minimized.  It  is  all  right  and  inevitable  that  we  should 
divide  on  party  lines,  but  woe  to  us  if  we  are  not  Americans  first,  and 
party  men  second.  WTiat  we  really  need  in  this  country  is  to  treat  the 
tariff  as  a  business  proposition  from  the  standpoint  of  the  interests  of 
the  country  as  a  whole,  and  not  from  the  standpoint  of  the  temporary 
needs  of  any  political  party.  It  surely  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  the  extreme  unwisdom,  from  a  business  standpoint,  from 
the  standpoint  of  national  prosperity,  of  violent  and  radical  changes 
amounting  to  the  direct  upsetting  of  tariff  policies  at  intervals  of  every 
few  years.  A  nation  like  ours  can  adjust  its  business  after  a  fashion 
to  any  kind  of  tariff.  But  neither  our  nation  nor  any  other  can  stand 
the  ruinous  policy  of  readjusting  its  business  to  radical  changes  in  the 
tariff  at  short  intervals.  This  is  more  true  now  than  ever  it  was 
before,  for  owing  to  the  immense  extent  and  variety  of  our  products, 
the  tariff  schedules  of  to-day  carry  rates  of  duty  on  more  than  four 
thousand  articles.  Continual  sweeping  changes  in  such  a  tariff,  touch- 
ing so  intimately  the  commercial  interests  of  the  nation  which  stands 
as  one  of  the  two  or  three  greatest  in  the  whole  industrial  world,  can 
not  but  be  disastrous.  Yet  on  the  other  hand  where  the  industrial 
needs  of  the  nation  shift  as  rapidly  as  they  do  with  us,  it  is  a  matter 
of  prime  importance  that  we  should  be  able  to  readjust  our  economic 
policy  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  with  as  little  friction  as  possible  to 
these  needs. 

We  need  a  scheme  which  will  enable  us  to  provide  a  reapplication 
of  the  principle  to  the  changed  conditions.  The  problem  therefore  is 
to  devise  some  method  by  which  these  shifting  needs  can  be  recog- 
nized and  the  necessary  readjustments  of  duties  provided  without 
forcing  the  entire  business  community,  and  therefore  the  entire  nation, 
to  submit  to  a  violent  surgical  operation,  the  mere  threat  of  which,  and 
still  more  the  accomplished  fact  of  which,  would  probably  paralyze  for  a 
considerable  time  all  the  industries  of  the  country.  Such  radical  action 
might  very  readily  reproduce  the  conditions  from  which  we  suffered 
nine  years  ago,  in  1893.  It  is  on  every  account  most  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  that  this  problem  can  be  solved  in  some  manner  into  which  par- 
tisanship shall  enter  as  a  purely  secondary  consideration,  if  at  all, 
that  is,  in  some  manner  which  shall  provide  for  an  earnest  effort  by 
non-partisan  inquiry  and  action  to  secure  any  changes  the  need  of 
which  is  indicated  by  the  effect  found  to  proceed  from  a  given  rate 
of  duty  on  a  given  article;  its  effect,  if  any,  as  regards  the  creation 
of  a  substantial  monopoly ;  its  effect  upon  domestic  prices,  upon  the 
revenue  of  the  government,  upon  importations   from  abroad,   upon 
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home  productions,  and  upon  consumption.     In  other  words,  we  need 
to  devise  some  machinery  by  which,  while  persevering  in  the  pohcy 
of  a  protective  tariff,  in  which  I  think  the  nation  as  a  whole  has  now 
generally  acquiesced,  we  would  be  able  to  correct  the  irregularities  and 
remove  the  incongruities  produced  by  changing  conditions,   without 
^destroying  the  whole  structure.     Such  machinery  would  permit  u.s  to 
continue  our  definitely  settled  tariff  policy,  while  providing  for  the 
changes  in  duties  upon  particular  schedules  which  must  inevitably  and 
necessarily  take  place  from  time  to  time  as  matters  of  legislative  and 
administrative    detail.      This    would    secure    the    needed    stability   of 
economic  policy  which  is  a  prime  factor  in  our  industrial  success,  while 
doinf  away  with  any  tendency  to  fossilization.     It  would  recognize  the 
fact  that,  as  our  needs  shift,  it  may  be  found  adviiiable  to  .-(iter  rates 
and  schedules,  adapting  them  to  the  changed  conditions  and  nece«jritiea 
of  the  whole  people:  and  this  would  be  in  no  wise  incompatible  with 
preserving  the  principle  of  protection,  for  belief  in  the  wivlom  of  a 
protective  tariff  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  frankly  admitting  the 
desirability  of  changing  a  set  of  schedules,  when  from  any  cauM  Mich 
change  is  in  the  interests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole — and  our  tariff 
policy  is  designed  to  favor  the  interests  of  the  nation  aj  a  whole  and 
not  those  of  any  particular  set  of  individual*  «avc  as  an  incident  to 
this  building  up  of  national  well-being.    There  are  two  or  three  differ- 
ent methods  by  which  it  will  be  potsibie  to  provide  such  readjuatment 
without  any  shock  to  the  businew  work!    My  personal  preference  would 
be  for  action  which  shouM  be  taken  only  after  preliminary  inquiry  by 
and  upon  the  findings  of  a  body  of  experts  of  tuch  high  character  and 
ability  that  they  could  be  trustee]  to  deal  with  the  subject  purely  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  busraess  and  industrial  Deeds;  but,  of  course. 
Congress  would  have  to  detennine  for  itself  the  exact  method  to  be 
follow  ed.    The  Executive  has  at  tu  command  the  fficatti  (or  gaifaerin^ 
most  of  the  necessary  data,  and  can  act  whenever  it  U  the  danre  of 
Congress  that  it  shoukl  act.    That  the  machinery  for  carrytng^  out  the 
policy  above  oullxDcd  can  be  provided  I  am  very  certain,  if  only  oar 
people  will  make  up  their  minds  that  the  health  of  the  community  will 
be  subserved  by  treating  the  whole  qoestioa  prinarily  from  the  Btaad- 
point  of  the  busiDcas  interests  of  the  entire  ooontry,  rather  than  bom 
the  .standpoint  of  the  bnded  interests  of  any  group  of  poKtictamL 

Of  course  in  making  any  changes  we  should  have  to  proceed  in 
accordance  with  certain  fixed  and  definite  prindplcs.  and  the 
important  of  these  is  an  avowed  determtnatioD  to  protect  the 
of  the  American  producer,  be  be  bosiness  man«  wage-^rroriter,  or 
The  one  coosideration  wfaich  mast  never  be  omitted  in  a  tariflP  < 
is  the  imperative  need  of  prescniug  the  American  standard 
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that  which  will  protect  the  American  workingman  by  allowing  for  the 
difference  between  the  general  labor  cost  here  and  abroad,  so  as  at  least 
to  equalize  the  conditions  arising  from  the  difference  in  the  standard 
of  labor  here  and  abroad — a  difference  which  it  should  be  our  aim  to 
foster  in  so  far  as  it  represents  the  needs  of  better  educated,  better  paid, 
better  fed,  and  better  clothed  workingmcn  of  a  higher  type  than  any 
to  be  found  in  a  foreign  country.  At  all  hazards  and  no  matter  what 
else  is  sought  for  or  accomplished  by  changes  of  the  tariff,  the  Ameri- 
can workingman  must  be  protected  in  his  standard  of  wages,  that  is, 
in  his  standard  of  living,  and  must  be  secured  the  fullest  opportunity 
of  employment.  Our  laws  should  in  no  event  afford  advantage  to  for- 
eign industries  over  American  industries.  They  should  In  no  event 
do  less  than  equalize  the  difference  in  conditions  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  general  tariff  policy  to  which,  without  regard  to  changes  in  detail, 
I  believe  this  country  to  be  irrevocably  committed,  is  fundamentally 
based  upon  ample  recognition  of  the  difference  in  labor  cost  here  and 
abroad ;  in  other  words,  the  recognition  of  the  need  for  full  develop- 
ment of  the  intelligence,  the  comfort,  the  high  standard  of  civilized 
hving  and  the  inventive  genius  of  the  American  workingman  as  com- 
pared to  the  workingman  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 


I 
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AT    TE1E    COLUMBl.A    CLUB,    INDIANAPOLIS.    IND.,    SEPTEMBER 

23,  1902. 

My  fellmv  Americans,  men  and  women  of  this  beaufiful  city;  of  (his 

beautiful  State : 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  witnessing  so  noteworthy  a  sight  as 
this  sea  of  people  that  has  as  a  background  the  majestic  and  beautiful 
monument  which  you  have  reared  to  the  sons  of  Indiana  who  did  well 
for  the  Republic  in  the  past.  I  have  come  through  your  State  this 
morning,  seeing  on  every  hand  the  proofs  of  the  marvelous  and  abound- 
ing prosperity  which  we  now  as  a  people  enjoy. 

It  is  a  great  thing  for  the  State,  for  the  nation,  to  have  such  material 
well-being.  That,  of  course,  is  the  foundation  upon  which  we  must 
build.  But  it  is  an  even  greater  thing  when  the  people  of  a  great  State 
erect  a  monument  such  as  tliis  to  those  of  her  sons  whom  the  people 
must  delight  to  honor.  Material  well-being  counts  for  much,  for  very 
much,  but  the  lift  of  lofty  deeds  counts  for  even  more,  and  with  the 
citizens  of  this  great  Republic,  when  we  come  together  on  an  occasion 
like  this,  we  come  as  preachers  and  exponents  of  the  gospel  of  hope, 
not  the  gospel  of  despaiV. 

The  men  who  have  done  mightily  for  the  nation  in  the  past  have 
been  the  men  who  believed  with  all  their  hearts  and  souls  in  the  nation 
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and  in  the  nation's  destioj.  The  men  who  won  eternal  hooor  in  the 
Civil  War  were  tbe  men  who  said  tbe  Vmm  matt  be  prescrred,  aad 
then  made  their  words  good  by  dieir  deeds.  We  bave  oar  foces  Mt 
toward  the   future.     Ota  >fiMllq   m  not  with  men  who  fear  for 


>/1iny 

success. 

This  nation  is  to  pby  a  great  part  in  tbe  world,  md  it  moves  inlo 
the  arena  where  the  nations  strive  for  tbe  great  opportumty  of  ftmrritg 
the  destinies  of  manktod.  We  fed  onr  sens  fit  wiA  the  evident  btth 
that  our  children  and  onr  children's  cMdfcn  w9l  be  grvca  days  to  face 
dangers  and  glories ;  not  to  slurk  them,  to  do  onr  duty  at  home  and 
abroad.  To  dare  to  be  great  and  make  onr  natioB  wtot  it  sfaaU  be, 
the  greatest  upon  which  the  sun  ever  shone:    I  thank  yoo. 


[TW  la 
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In  speaking  to  the  men  who  inhn*r>rrd  Cor  the  Spanirii  War,  I  wish 
to  lay  particular  stress  on  the  need  of  prcforednefs.  Modem  war  of  a 
serious  kind  is  detemined  qntoe  as  nmdi  by  what  the  antagonists  have 
done  in  advance  of  the  onHwrak  as  by  what  they  do  aftcrwanL  Modem 
conditions  have  browght  al  p«U  of  the  world  cfaacr  together,  aad 
while  this  nearness  tc9s  for  good  feaenBy.  it  may  at  times  teO  for  evil 
also.  For  all  practical  parposrs  onr  frontier  b  nany  times  nearer 
Europe  on  the  one  hand  and  Asia  on  Ae  other  than  it  was  in  the  days 
of  sailing  ships.  Moreover,  a  aatioa  whidk  hcgini  to  pby  a  great  part 
in  the  world  most  coont  tbe  cost  and  be  wilfing  to  pay  it.  unless  it  is 
content  to  accept  liiaaiisilnn  As  a  resak  of  tbe  Spanish  War  we 
took  a  workl  positico  wfcick  had  never  Mihcsto  been  oon.  We  now 
have  before  us  a  destiny  which  mnst  be  one  of  great  hdnrc  or  —t^^^^ 
We  can  not  play  a  amal  pott  in  ibe  worlds  ao  mmier  hov  mnch  we 
might  wbh  to.  We  AaM  be  ofeGgcd,  aflfaflji  or  onrilfingiy,  to  play 
a  large  part ;  all  that  wc  caa  <l«tnnnne  is  wfacdMr  we  wiD  pby  that 
large  port  wcfl  or  ilL 

Owing  to  aar  positioo.  we  do  not  need  a  brge  legulai  araqr.    Two 
or  three  years  ago  yon  remeiid^er  bow  it  was  prophesied  by  oeitsin 

those  in  power  oontsaadfy  to  incwsss  tbe  size  of  onr  icgabi  aranr 
until  it  shonU  beoooie  a  menace  to  oar  people  at  home.    How  ooonc 
the  prophecy  wnr  irw.    As  a  aattrr  of  fact,  at  tbe 
ad^-ant^e  las  been  taken  of  ibe  Pfaifippcne  peaee  to 
to  bat  little  more  than  two-lhirds  of  the  number  aflovcd  by  bw.    Or 
armv  is  smalL  bnt  ibc  iadmdnal  naits  fwnnwsiag  it  we 
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manceiivrcs  which  shall  offer  some  opportunity  for  training  our  officers 
to  handle  their  men  in  masses. 

Normally,  however,  in  any  contest  we  must  expect  that  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past  the  bulk  of  the  American  army  will  be  composed  of 
volunteers.  It  should  be  our  object  in  every  way  to  encourage  the 
National  Guards  of  the  States  and  to  build  them  up  to  the  highest  point 
of  efficiency ;  to  give  them  proper  arms  and  teach  them  how  to  use 
these  arms,  and  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  field  service. 

But  as  regards  the  navy,  there  is  no  chance  of  doing  what  can  be 
done  with  the  army.  The  average  American  is,  we  believe,  a  man 
offering  unusually  good  material  out  of  which  to  make  a  soldier — a  man 
who  already  possesses  the  fighting  edge  and  needs  only  to  have  it 
developed,  and  who  readily  learns  how  to  march,  to  shoot,  and  to  take 
care  of  himself  in  the  open.  But  no  man  can  in  a  short  time  learn 
such  highly  specialized  work  as  is  that  aboard  our  great  modem  war- 
ships. One  of  these  ships  can  not  be  built  under  three  years,  and  the 
officers  and  enlisted  men  aboard  her  would  be  absolutely  helpless  to 
make  use  of  the  formidable  engines  of  destruction  ready  to  their  hands 
unless  they  had  enjoyed  periods  of  training  ranging  in  accordance  with 
the  station  of  the  man  from  a  dozen  months  to  twice  as  many  years. 
No  powerful  fighting  vessel,  and  still  less  an  effective  fighting  crew, 
can  be  improvised  after  the  outbreak  of  a  war. 

Therefore,  any  war  in  which  we  could  possibly  be  engaged — and  I 
earnestly  hope  and  believe  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  our 
being  engaged  in  such  a  war — would  probably  be  determined  mainly 
by  the  navy,  and  what  the  nav>'  could  do  would  depend  absolutely  upon 
the  condition  in  which  it  was  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  fighting 
units  would  be  the  war  craft  already  in  existence  and  the  crews  which 
had  already  been  carefully  trained-  In  other  words,  our  success  would 
depend  primarily  upon  preparations  made  in  time  of  peace,  upon  the 
forethought  shown  when  there  was  no  immediate  enemy  to  fear. 

If  we  are  not  prepared  to  back  up  words  by  deeds,  it  is  far  better  to 
omit  the  words.*  I  believe  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  with  all  my  heart 
I  believe  in  asserting  it  because  I  believe  the  American  people  are 
tt-ilHng  to  back  it  up.  But  it  never  can  be  backed  up  by  words  alone. 
If  it  became  the  interest  of  some  great  power  to  >'iolate  it,  most  assur- 
edly that  great  power  would  do  so  if  it  was  thought  that  we  would  only 
bluster  and  threaten,  or  if  it  was  believed  our  force  was  loo  weak  to  be 
formidable  in  a  fight.  A  good  na>7  is  absolutely  essentia]  if  we  intend 
to  treat  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  we  should  treat  it — that  is,  as  the 
al  feature  of  our  foreign  policy.  The  fleet  is  in  a  peculiar  sense 
flfe  propert)'  of  the  natioa  as  a  whole.    Every  American,  whether  inland 
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W  or  on  the  seacoast,  if  he  is  both  far-sighted  and  patriotic,  should  be 
particularly  jealous  about  the  efficiency  of  the  navy.  It  would  be  the 
right  arm  of  this  country  in  the  event  of  foreign  trouble.    Disaster  to 

■  it  would  send  a  thrill  of  mortal  anguish  through' the  heart  of  every  good 
citizen  ;  and  the  triumphs  won  by  it  would  in  the  future,  as  they  have  in 
the  past,  make  every  American  hold  his  head  higher  in  pride  and  joy. 
The  navy  must  be  built  up,  and  it  must  be  continually  exercised  and 
trained,  so  that  the  officers  and  men  may  attain  the  highest  degree  of 
excellence  in  handling  the  great  war  engines  intrusted  to  their  care. 


I 


I 


AT  MANASSAS,  VA..  NOVEMBER  i.  1902, 


Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  wish  to  thank  you  very  much  for  the  way  you  have  come  to  greet 
me.  I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  my  day  here.  I  regret  to  state  that 
the  turkeys  did  not  materialize.  In  the  first  place  I  had  a  good  walk. 
It  is  the  first  I  have  had  for  six  weeks,  and  I  appreciated  it.  I  was 
delighted  to  have  a  chance  to  visit  the  great  battle-fields  here;  and  it 
is  a  very  pleasant  thing  for  any  man  who  has  the  least  desire  to  be  a 
good  American  to  come  through  your  historic  town  and  to  see  the  two 
avenues  named  in  memory  of  Grant  and  Lee.  I  feel  that  all  of  us  in 
any  part  of  this  country  now  have  an  equal  right  to  glory  in  the  valor 
and  the  devotion  to  duty,  as  each  saw  his  duty,  alike  of  those  who  wore 
the  blue  and  those  who  wore  the  gray.  I  thank  you  for  having 
greeted  me. 

[Washington   Pott,   Nov.  2,   10Ot.] 

AT  THE  SESQUECENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY  CELEBRATION  BY 

THE  GRAND  LODGE  OF  FREE  AND  ACCEPTED  MASONS  OF 

PA.  OF  GEO.  WASHINGTON'S   APPRENTICESHIP 

INTO   MASONRY,    AT    PHILADELPHIA, 

PA.,  NOVEMBER  5.  1902. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  which  this  country  needs  more  than  every- 
thing else  is  not  to  preach  only,  but  to  practice  the  virtues  we  try  to 
realize  through  Masonry  and  to  show  to  the  memory  of  the  greatest 
Mason  that  ever  lived — Washington — the  homage  of  deeds,  not  merely 
words.  One  of  the  things  which  attracted  me  so  greatly  to  Masonr)'. 
that  I  hailed  the  chance  of  becoming  a  Mason,  was  that  it  really  did 
live  up  to  what  we  as  a  government  arc  pledged  to — of  treating  each 
man  on  his  merits  and  as  a  man,  WTien  Brother  George  Washington 
went  into  a  lodge  of  a  fraternity  he  went  into  the  one  place  in  the 
United  States  where  the  idea  of  our  government  was  realized  as  far 
it  b  humanly  possible  to  realize  a  lofty  ideal. 
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Masonry  should  make  and  must  make  each  man  who  conscientiously 
and  understandingly  takes  up  his  obUgations  the  best  type  of  American 
[.citizen,  because  Masonry  teaches  him  his  obligations  to  his  fellows  in 
a  practical  fashion.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  read  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  every  Fourth  of  July ;  it  is  a  good  thing  to  talk  of  what 
Washington  and  his  fellows  did  for  us ;  but  what  counts  most  is  how 
we  live  up  to  the  lessons  that  we  read  or  that  we  speak  of. 

AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BUILD- 
INC,  NEW  YORK.  NOVEMBER  ii,  ig02. 

Mr.  President,  ex-President  Cleveland,  gentlemen: 

As  I  am  to  speak  to  you  this  evening  I  shall  now  simply  say  a  word 
of  greeting  to  you  and  to  your  guests.  I  have  been  asked  here  as  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  nation,  and  so  I  can  speak  not  merely  on  your 
behalf  but  on  behalf  of  our  people  as  a  whole,  in  greeting  and  thanking 
for  their  presence  here,  those  representatives  of  foreig^n  countries,  who 
have  done  us  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  being  present  to-day.  I  greet 
the  Ambassador*  whose  approaching  departure  we  so  sincerely  regret, 
the  Ambassador  to  whom  on  his  advent  we  extend  such  hearty  greet- 
ings, and  the  special  representatives  of  those  great  civilized  nations  with 
whom  we  intend  to  be  knit  ever  closer  by  ties  of  commercial  and  social 
good  will  in  the  future,  and  now,  gentlemen,  Having  greeted  your 
guests,  on  behalf  of  you,  I  greet  you  in  the  name  of  the  people,  not 
merely  because  you  stand  for  commercial  success  but  because  this  body 
has  been  able  to  show  that  the  greatest  commercial  success  can  square 
with  the  immutable  and  eternal  laws  of  decent  and  right  living  and  of 
fair  dealing  between  man  and  man.     I  greet  you. 


AT  THE   BANQUET  OF  THE  CHAMBER   OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  NEW  YORK.  AT  NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER  ii.  1902. 

Mr.  President,  gentlemen,  and  you,  the  guests,  whom  we  welcomt 

here  this  evening : 

I  do  not  wish  to  speak  to  you  in  the  language  of  idle  compliment,  and 
yet  it  is  but  a  bare  statement  of  fact  to  say  that  nowhere  in  our  countr>' 
could  there  be  gathered  an  audience  which  would  stand  as  more  typically 
characteristic  than  this  of  all  those  qualities  and  attributes  which  have 
given  us  of  the  United  States  our  commanding  position  in  the  industrial 
world.  There  is  no  need  of  my  preaching  to  this  gathering  the  need 
of  combining  efficienc)-  with  upright  dealing,  for  as  an  American  and 

*Thr  departing  amtwiiadOT  •»*  M.  Jules  C»nibon,  the  rrprcMQUtire  of  France 
•rrir»1  vm$  the  Britith  tmhamaAor,  Sir  Midiael  Herbert,  whose  carlj-  death  waa  a 
fcnaral  regret  in  diplomatic  cirelev 
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as  a  citizen  of  New  York  I  am  proud  to  feel  that  the  name  of  your 
organization  carries  with  it  a  guarantee  of  both :  and  your  practice 
counts  for  more  than  any  preaching  could  pwssibly  count.  New  York 
is  a  city  of  national  importance,  becatise  its  position  toward  the  nation 
is  unique,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  must  of  neces- 
sity be  an  element  of  weight  in  the  annmercial  and  industrial  welfare 
of  the  entire  people.  New  York  is  the  great  port  of  entry  for  our 
country — the  port  in  which  centers  the  bulk  of  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  country — and  her  welfare  is  therefore  no  matter  of  mere  local 
or  municipal,  but  of  national,  cooceni.  The  ccxnduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  dealing  with  all  matters  aflFecting  the  financial  and  commercial 
relations  of  New  York  must  coDtinoally  take  into  account  this  fact ; 
and  it  must  be  taken  into  account  in  appreciating  the  importance  of  the 
part  played  by  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce- 

This  body  stands  for  the  triumphs  of  peace  both  abroad  and  at  homi 
We  have  passed  that  stage  of  national  der^opmeBt  wben  dcpreciati 
of  other  peoples  is  felt  as  a  tribute  to  our  oweu  We  watch  the  gn 
and  prosperity  of  other  nations,  not  with  hatred  or  jealousy,  bat 
sincere  and  friendly  good-wilL  I  think  I  can  say  safdy  that  we  have 
shown  by  our  attitude  toward  Cuba,  by  our  attitude  toward  China, 
that  as  regards  wcak^  powers  oor  desire  is  that  they  may  be  able  to 
stand  alone,  and  that  if  they  will  only  show  themselves  willing  to  deal 
honestly  and  fairly  with  the  rest  of  mankind  we  on  our  side  will  do  aU 
we  can  to  help,  not  to  hinder,  them.  With  the  great  powers  of  the  world 
we  desire  no  rivalry  that  b  not  honorable  to  both  parties.  We  wish 
them  well.  We  believe  that  the  trend  of  the  modem  spirit  is  ever 
stronger  toward  peace,  not  war ;  toward  friendship,  not  hostility,  as  the 
normal  international  attitude.  We  are  glad  indeed  that  we  are  on  good 
terms  with  all  the  other  peoples  of  mankind,  and  do  effort  on  our  part 
shall  be  spared  to  secure  a  contitmanre  of  these  relations.  And  reman- 
ber,  gentlemen,  that  we  shall  be  a  potenT  factor  lor  peace  largdy  in 
proportion  to  the  way  in  which  we  make  it  evident  that  our  attitude 
is  due.  not  to  weakness,  not  to  inability  to  defend  oursetvcs,  bat  to  a 
genuine  repugnance  to  wrm^doing.  a  gcnnnic  desire  for  sdf-respediae- 
f  riendship  with  our  neighbors.  The  voice  of  the  weakling  or  the  craven 
counts  for  nothing  when  be  damon  for  peace;  but  the  voice  of  the 
just  man  armed  is  potcuL  We  need  to  keep  in  a  oonditioD  of  pre- 
paredness, c^jedally  as  regu^  onr  navy,  not  because  we  want  war. 
but  becaose  we  denre  to  itaad  vifh  those  whose  pica  for  peace  is 
listened  to  with  jeapectftd  attention. 

Important  though  it  is  that  we  should  have  peace  abroad,  it  ts 
more  important  that  we  should  hare  peace  at  home.    You,  men  of 
Chamber  of  Comrmte,  to  whose  efforts  we  owe  so  mnch  of  o«r 
dustrial  wcB-bctag,  can,  and  I  believe  sordty  will,  be 


helping  toward  that  industrial  peace  which  can  obtain  in  society  only 
when  in  their  various  relations  employer  and  employed  alike  show 
not  merely  insistence  each  upon  his  own  rights,  but  also  regard  for 
the  rights  of  others,  and  a  full  acknowledgment  of  the  interests  of  the 
third  party — the  public.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  work  out  a  system 
or  rule  of  conduct,  whether  with  or  without  the  help  of  the  lawgiver, 
which  shall  minimize  that  jarring  and  clashing  of  interests  in  the 
industrial  world  which  causes  so  much  individual  irritation  and  suffer- 
ing at  the  present  day,  and  which,  at  times,  threatens  baleful  conse- 
quences to  large  portions  of  the  body  politic.  But  the  importance  of 
the  problem  can  not  be  overestimated,  and  it  deserves  to  receive  the 
careful  thought  of  all  men  such  as  those  whom  I  am  addressing 
to-night.  There  should  be  no  yielding  to  wrong;  but  tliere  should 
most  certainly  be  not  only  desire  to  do  right  but  a  willingfness  each  to 
try  to  understand  the  viewpoint  of  his  fellow,  with  whom,  for  weal  or 
for  woe,  his  own  fortunes  are  indissolubly  bound. 

No  patent  remedy  can  be  devised  for  the  solution  of  these  grave 
problems  in  the  industrial  world ;  but  we  may  rest  assured  that  they 
can  be  solved  at  all  only  if  we  bring  to  the  solution  certain  old-time 
virtues,  and  if  we  strive  to  keep  out  of  the  solution  some  of  the  most 
familiar  and  most  undesirable  of  the  traits  to  wh^ch  mankind  has  owed 
untold  degradation  and  suffering  throughout  the  ages.  Arrogance, 
suspicion,  brutal  envy  of  the  well-to-do.  brutal  indifference  toward 
those  who  are  not  well-to-do,  the  hard  refusal  to  consider  the  rights 
of  others,  the  foolish  refusal  to  consider  the  limits  of  beneficent 
action,  the  base  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  selfish  greed,  whether  it  take  the 
form  of  plunder  of  the  fortunate  or  of  oppression  of  the  unfortunate — 
from  these  and  from  all  kindred  vices  this  Nation  must  be  kept  free  if 
it  is  to  remain  in  its  present  position  in  the  forefront  of  the  peoples  of 
mankind.  On  the  other  hand,  good  will  come,  even  out  of  the  present 
evils,  if  we  face  them  armed  with  the  old  homely  virtues;  if  we  show 
that  we  are  fearless  of  soul,  cool  of  head,  and  kindly  of  heart;  if, 
without  betraying  the  weakness  that  cringes  before  wrongdoing,  we 
yet  show  by  deeds  and  words  our  knowledge  that  in  such  a  government 
as  Qurs  each  of  us  must  be  in  very  truth  his  brother's  keeper. 

At  a  time  when  the  growing  complexity  of  our  social  and  industrial 
life  has  rendered  inevitable  the  intrusion  of  the  State  into  spheres  of 
work'  wherein  it  formerly  took  no  part,  and  when  there  is  also  a  grow- 
ing tendency  to  demand  the  illegitimate  and  unwise  transfer  to  the 
government  of  much  of  the  work  that  should  be  done  by  private  per- 
sons, singly  or  associated  together,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  address  a  body 
whose  members  possess  to  an  eminent  degree  the  traditional  American 
self-reliance  of  spirit  which  makes  them  scorn  to  ask  from  the  govern- 
ment, whether  of  State  or  of  Nation,  anything  but  a  fair  field  and  no 
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favor;  who  confide  not  in  being  helped  by  others,  but  in  their  own  skill, 
energy,  and  business  capacity  to  achieve  success,  The  first  requisite 
of  a  good  citizen  in  this  Republic  of  ours  is  that  he  shall  be  able  and 
willing  to  pull  his  weight — that  he  shall  not  be  a  mere  passenger, 
but  shall  do  his  share  in  the  work  that  each  generation  of  us  finds 
ready  to  hand ;  and,  furthermore,  that  in  doing  his  work  he  shall  show 
not  only  the  capacity  for  sturdy  self-help  but  also  self-respecting  regard 
for  the  rights  of  others. 

Tlie  Chamber  of  Commerce,  it  is  no  idle  boast  to  say,  stands  in  a 
pre-eminent  degree  for  those  qualities  which  make  the  successful  mer- 
chant, the  successful  business  man,  whose  success  is  won  in  ways 
honorable  to  himself  and  beneficial  to  his  fellows.  There  are  very 
different  kinds  of  success.  There  is  the  success  that  brings  with  it  the 
seared  soul — the  success  which  is  achieved  by  wolfish  greed  and  vulpine 
cunning — the  success  which  makes  honest  men  uneasy  or  indignant  in 
its  presence.  Then  there  is  the  other  kind  of  success — the  success 
which  conies  as  the  reward  of  keen  insight,  of  sagacity,  of  resolution, 
of  address,  combined  with  unflinching  rectitude  of  behavior,  public  and 
private.  The  first  kint!  of  success  may,  in  a  sense — ^and  a  poor  sense 
a(  that — benefit  the  individual,  but  it  is  always  and  necessarily  a  curse 
to  the  community :  whereas  the  man  who  wins  the  second  kind,  as  au 
incident  of  its  winning  becomes  a  beneficiary  to  the  whole  common- 
wealth. Throughout  its  history  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  stood 
for  this  second  and  higher  kind  of  success.  It  is,  tlierefore,  fitting  that 
I  should  come  on  here,  as  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation,  to  wish 
jrcu  well  in  your  new  home ;  for  you  belong  not  merely  to  the  city,  not 
merely  to  the  State,  but  to  all  the  country,  and  you  stand  high,  among 
the  great  factors  in  building  up  that  marvelous  prosperity  which  the 
entire  country  now  enjoys.  The  continuance  of  this  prosperity  depends 
in  no  small  measure  upon  your  sanity  and  common-sense,  upon  the  way 
io  which  you  combine  energy  in  action  with  conservative  refusal  to 
take  part  in  the  reckless  gambling  which  is  so  often  bred  by.  and  which 
inevitably  puts  an  end  to,  prosperity.  You  are  men  of  might  in  the 
rid  of  American  effort ;  you  are  men  whose  names  stand  high  in  the 
esteem  of  our  people ;  you  are  spoken  of  in  terms  like  those  used  in  the 
loQg-gone  ages  when  it  was  said  of  the  Phoenician  cities  that  their 
nxrchanis  were  princes.  Great  is  your  power  and  great,  therefore,  your 
KsponsibiUty.  Well  and  faithfully  have  you  met  this  responsibility 
in  the  p,i»t.  We  look  forward  with  confident  hope  to  what  you  will 
do  in  the  future,  and  it  is  therefore  with  sincerity  that  I  bid  you 
god^ieed  this  evening  and  wish  for  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Nation,  a 
career  of  ever-iacrcasiag  honor  and  usefulness. 


fSMgfs  and  Speeches 
AT  DENNISON,  O.,   NOVEMBER   12.   1902. 

Gentlemen  and  ladies: 

1  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  coining  here  to  greet  me,  and  to 
say  that  I  appreciate  it.  I  only  wish  that  I  was  not  always  afraid  of 
some  accident  happening  to  the  small  folks.  You  know  the  problem 
of  the  little  apples  in  the  middle  of  the  barrel.  The  little  folks  are  just 
like  that — always  come  in  the  middle. 

I  shall  not  try  to  make  a  speech  to  you.  I  am  going  South  to  meet 
at  Memphis  a  man — General  Luke  Wright — who  has  done  distin- 
guished service  in  the  Philippines;  and  1  am  going  to  take  four  or 
five  days  holiday  first. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  come  here  in  your  beautiful  State;  to  have 
passed  through  Pennsylvania,  as  I  just  have.  I  have  not  merely  the 
hope,  but  the  belief,  that  our  people,  as  a  whole,  will  so  handle  them- 
selves that  the  good  times  we  are  enjoying  may  be  continued ;  that  wc 
shall  be  careful  not  to  mar  them  by  foolish  action,  and  at  tlie  same 
time  will  have  the  forethought  to  cut  out  any  evil  that  hampers  the 
development  of  the  good. 

(The    Enquirer.    Cincintiati,    Ohio,    Nov.    IS,    IM2.] 
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TO  THE  COLORED  CITIZENS  OF   MEMPHIS,  TENN..   NOVEMBER 

19,  1902. 

Mr.  Chairman,  General  iVright,  and  you,  my  fellow  citisens: 

I  am  indeed  glad  to  have  been  here  to  witness  and  to  share  in  your 
greeting  to  General  Wright.  I  can  well  understand  how  inevitable 
it  was  that  he  should  succeed  in  the  post  of  high  responsibility  he  has 
occupied  outside  of  our  country-,  when  he  has  had  the  character  that 
has  entitled  him  to  the  profound  respect  and  regard  of  all  his  fellow 
citizens. 

General  Wright  has  succeeded  in  the  Philippines  by  displaying  just 
those  qualities  which  each  one  of  us  must  in  a  lesser  degree  display, 
if  we  are  to  be  good  citizens  here  at  home.  There  is  nothing  peculiar 
in  government.  Good  government  consists  in  applying  the  old  hum- 
drum cveryda)',  commonplace  virtues  which  all  of  us  learn,  but  which 
all  of  us  do  not  practice.  If  a  man  is  fearless,  is  honest,  has  consid- 
eration for  others  and  is  gifted  with  the  crowning  grace  of  common 
sense,  he  is  going  to  do  fairly  well. 

We,  all  of  us,  tend  to  rise  or  fall  together.  If  any  set  of  us  goes 
down  the  whole  nation  sags  a  httle.  If  any  of  us  raise  ourselves  a 
little,  then  by  just  so  much  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  is  raised.  Every 
man  who  does  markedly  good  work  in  one  sphere  of  government  by 
just  so  much  helps  all  of  us  and  elevates  all  of  us.     It  is  a  great 
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thing  when  we  can  point  to  any  American  who  has  rendered  sigiiat 
service  in  any  position.  It  makes  all  of  us  a  little  better  Americans, 
nukes  us  feel  spurred  on  to  do  a  little  better  work  as  citizens,  each 
in  his  own  sphere  of  activity. 
General  Wright  stands  for  duty  well  done  in  the  Philippines.  He 
ids  for  the  qualities  of  firmness,  of  strength,  of  fair  deaHng  with 
all,  fair  play  for  each,  according  to  his  capacity  and  character,  which 
we  must  apply  at  home  just  as  much.  All  of  us  should  remember  that 
the  qualities  which  we  are  anxious  to  have  the  other  fellow  apply  we 
must  apply  ourselves. 

For  that  reason  we  owe  to  General  Wright  a  double  debt  of  grati- 
tude as  .\mericans,  as  men  and  women  interested  in  the  honor  of  our 
common  country.  VVe  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  way  in 
which  he  has  administered  the  greatest  of  the  countr>-'s  dependencies, 
^bich  came  to  it  as  a  result  of  the  Spanish  war.  And,  furthermore, 
American  citizens,  we  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  having  prac- 
ticed in  a  high  position  those  qualities  of  good  citizenship  which  each 
of  us  must  practice  in  our  several  degrees,  if  we  arc  to  make  and 

^lo  keep  this  nation  what  it  shall  be  made  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 


AT  THE  BANQUET  TENDERED  GENERAL  LUKE  E.   WRIGHT. 
MEMPHIS,  TENN..  NOVEMBER  ig,  iQcw. 


r.  Toastmaster,  General  Wright,  and  you,  my  friends,  whose  greeting 
to-night  I  shall  ei'cr  remember: 

It  is  »  real  and  great  pleasure  to  come  to  this  typical  city  of  the 
aouthern  Mississippi  Valley  in  order  to  greet  a  typical  American,  a 
dtiren  of  Tennessee,  who  deserves  honor  not  only  from  his  State, 
but  from  the  entire  country — General  Luke  E.  Wright.  We  have  a 
right  to  rxpect  a  high  standard  of  manhood  from  Tennessee.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  two  States  created  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains, 
and  it  was  in  this  State  that  the  first  self-governing  community  of 
can  freemen  was  established  ui>on  waters  flowing  into  the  Gulf. 

c  pioneers  of  Tennessee  were  among  the  earliest  in  that  great  west- 
ward march  which  thrust  the  nation's  border  across  the  continent  to 
ihe  Pacific,  and  it  is  eminently  fitting  that  a  son  of  Tennessee  should 
now  pbiy  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  further  movement  of  expansion 
beyond  the  Pacific.  There  have  l>een  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
for  bat  one  hundred  and  thirteen  years,  and  during  sixteen  of  those 
jrears  Ten  ^  sat  in  the  White  House.    Hardihood,  and  daring, 

aod  iron  ri    n  are  of  right  to  be  expected  among  the  sons  of  a 

Stale  which  nurtured  Andrew  Jackson  and  Sam  Houstua ;  which  sent 
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into  the  American  Navy  one  of  the  most  famous  figtaliag  ■rtyiiafli  of 
all  time,  Farragut. 

There  is  another  reason  why  our  country  should  be  gtei  Ak  it  warn 
General  Wright  who  rendered  this  service.  General  Wt^g^K.  iw^h' 
with  distinguished  gallantry  among  the  gallant  noen  «)ie  WJiMui  ns 
the  armies  of  the  Confederacy  during  the  Civil  War.  We  >■■£  a» 
proof  of  the  completeness  of  our  reunion  as  a  people.  Wkea  Ae  w 
with  Spain  came  the  sons  of  the  men  who  wore  the  Hot  aai  ^k  flan 
of  the  men  who  wore  the  gray  vied  with  one  anotfaer  ia  dK  c^nt  m 
get  into  the  ranks  and  face  a  foreign  foe  under  the  old  flag  Atf  IbI 
been  carried  in  triumph  under  Winfield  Scott  and  Zatiarj  Iha^  ^rf 
Andrew  Jackson.  It  was  my  own  good  fortune  to  saw 
fearless  fighter,  old  Joe  Wheeler,  a  memory  of  wtocb  I 
be  proud.  But  if  we  needed  any  proof  of  the  nnity  of  < 
it  would  have  been  aflForded  this  very  year  by  Genenl  Wi^ 
ex-Confederate,  in  his  administration  as  Acting  Guveniar  of  tiht 
pine  Islands.  Upon  hiro  during  the  months  of  MJinmer  rated  a 
burden  of  responsibility  than  upon  any  other  pobfic  servatt 
particular  time ;  and  not  the  least  of  his  titles  to  our  regard  is 
in  wfaidi  be  was  able  to  work  on  terms  of  cordial  good  mM  i 
bead  of  the  anby,  himself  a  man  who  had  hooored  tbe  biBe  i 
as  Wright  had  honored  the  gray. 

General  Wright's  work  has  beoi  as  difficnh  as  it  « 
The  events  of  the  last  fotir  years  have  definitely  decided 
we  wish  to  or  not,  we  most  hereafter  play  a  great  part  ia  dK  world. 
We  can  not  escape  facing  the  duties.  We  may  sfaiik  tbe^  if  «c  are 
hoik  of  poor  stufiF.  or  we  may  take  bold  and  do  tfaem  if  ve  are  fit  sobs 
of  OOP  sires — bot  face  them  we  nntst.  wheiher  we  will  or  mOL  Oar 
duty  in  the  PhiSppinc  Islands  has  simply  been  one  of  ^  daties  dfli 
tfans  have  come  txpon  n&  We  are  there,  and  we  can  no  iBore  band  down 
oar  Bag  and  abandoo  die  islands  tban  we  ooold  now  abaaib*  Alaska. 
Whether  we  are  glad  or  sorry  that  events  forced  ns  to  go  dhere  is 
aside  from  tbe  qaeftioo;  the  point  is  that,  as  tfae  iawitibir  mall  of, 
tbe  wax  with  Spain,  are  fonad  ooiadres  in  Jbt  Pfaiippiaes  and  ibat 
we  cocdd  not  leave  the  tslands  iridwot  &cm&.  Tbe  tstaaders  were 
iriioiiy  nnfit  to  govern  nienisenres,  and  if  we  bad  left  tbuc  woaid 
bare  been  a  brief  period  of  bioodj  cbaost  aad  tfaea  aoaK  other  aal 
araold  have  stepped  in  to  do  tfae  work  vbidi  we  bad  ahiikuL  It 
not  be  too  often  repeated  that  there  was  no  ififstirat  dot  tbe  work 
had  to  be  dooe.  All  the  qoestioa  vtas.  ahelher  wv  wooid  do  it  weB 
or  ill ;  and,  tbaaks  to  At  cfaoioe  of  aaea  Bke  Qovenor  Wrigbc.  it  bar 
been  doae  wdL  Tbe  first  aad  abwlMirly  iaA^peasable  reqnxsite  was 
order— peace.    Tbe  rrijga  of  harteas  iiukau.oliniiHafr  tokgitiBaate 


authority,  the  reig^  of  anarchy,  could  no  more  be  tolerated  abroad  thjn 
it  could  be  tolerated  here  in  our  own  land. 

The  American  flag  stands  for  orderly  Hberty,  and  it  stands  for  it 
abroad  as  it  stands  for  it  at  home.  The  task  of  our  soldiers  was  to 
restore  and  maintain  order  in  the  islands.  The  army  had  the  task  to 
do,  and  it  did  it  well  and  thoroughly.  The  fullest  and  heartiest  praise 
belongs  to  our  soldiers  who  in  the  Philippines  brought  to  a  triumphant 
conclusion  a  war,  small  indeed  compared  to  the  gigantic  struggle  in 
which  the  older  men  whom  I  am  addressing  took  part  in  the  early  six- 
ties, but  inconceivably  harassing  and  difficult,  because  it  was  waged 
amid  the  pathless  jungles  of  great  tropic  islands  and  against  a  foe 
very  elusive,  very  treacherous,  and  often  inconceivably  cruel  both  to- 
ward our  men  and  toward  the  great  numbers  of  peace-loving  Filipinos 
who  gladly  welcomed  our  advent.  The  soldiers  included  both  regulars 
and  volunteers,  men  from  the  North,  the  South,  the  East  and  the 
West,  men  from  Pennsylvania  and  from  Tennessee,  no  less 
than  men  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Slope — and  to 
all  alike  we  give  honor,  for  they  acted  as  American  soldiers  should. 
Cruelties  were  committed  here  and  there.  The  fact  that  they  were 
committed  under  wellnigh  intolerable  provocation  affords  no  excuse 
for  such  cruehies,  nor  can  we  admit  as  justification  that  they  were 
retaliatory  in  kind.  Every  effort  has  been  niade  to  detect  and  punish 
the  wrongdoers  and  the  wrongdoing  itself  has  been  completely  stopped. 
But  these  misdeeds  were  exceptional,  and  their  occurrence  in  no  wise 
alters  the  fact  that  the  American  army  in  the  Philippines  showed  as  a 
whole  not  only  splendid  soldierly  qualities  but  a  high  order  of  humanity 
in  dealing  with  their  foes.  A  hundred  thousand  of  our  troops  went  to 
the  Philippines.  Among  them  were  some  who  oflFended  against  the 
right.  Well,  are  we  altogether  immaculate  at  home.'  I  think  not.  I 
ask  for  no  special  consideration  to  be  shown  our  friends  and  kinsmen, 
our  sons  and  brothers,  who  during  three  years  so  well  upheld  the 
national  honor  in  the  Philippines.  I  ask  merely  that  we  do  the  same 
equal  justice  to  the  soldier  who  went  abroad  and  faced  death  and 
lived  hard  as  we  show  to  his  fellow  who  stayed  at  home  and  lived 
easily  and  in  comfort;  and  if  we  show  that  equal  justice  we  will  doff 
our  hats  to  the  man  who  has  put  the  whole  country  under  obligations 
by  the  victory  he  helped  to  win  in  the  Philippines. 

But  the  soldier's  work  as  a  soldier  was  not  the  larger  part  of  what 
he  did.  When  once  the  outbreak  was  over  in  any  place,  then  began 
the  work  of  establishing  civil  administration.  Here,  too,  the  soldier 
did  his  part,  for  the  work  of  preparing  for  the  civil  authority  was 
often  done  by  the  officers  and  men  of  the  regular  army,  and  well  done, 
too.  Then  the  real  work  of  building  up  a  system  of  self-government 
for  the  people  who  had  become  our  wards  was  begun,  under  the  auspices 
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of  the  Pliilippine  Commission,  Judge  Taft  being  made  Governor,  and 
I  having  had  the  honor  myself  to  appoint  General  Wright  as  Vice- 
Govemor.  During  the  critical  period  when  the  insurrection  was  ending 
and  the  time  was  one  of  transition  between  a  state  of  war  and  a  state 
of  peace,  at  the  time  that  I  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  the 
state  of  war  was  over  and  that  the  civil  government  was  now  in  com- 
plete command.  General  Wright  served  as  Governor  of  the  archipelago. 
The  progress  of  the  islands  both  in  material  well-being  and  as  regards 
order  and  justice  under  the  administration  of  Governor  Wright  and 
his  colleagues  has  been  astounding. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  our  not  having  gone  far  enough  and 
fast  enough  in  granting  self-government  to  the  Filipinos;  the  only 
possible  danger  has  been  lest  we  should  go  faster  and  further  than 
was  in  the  interest  of  the  Filipinos  themselves.  Each  Filipino  at  the 
present  day  is  guaranteed  his  life,  his  liberty,  and  the  chance  to  pursue 
happiness  as  he  wishes,  so  long  as  he  does  not  harm  his  fellows,  in  a 
way  which  the  islands  have  never  known  before  during  all  tlieir  re- 
corded history.  There  are  bands  of  ladrones,  of  brigands,  still  in 
existence.  Now  and  then  they  may  show  sporadic  increase.  This  will 
be  due  occasionally  to  disaffection  with  some  of  the  thingfs  that  our 
government  does  which  are  best — for  example,  the  effort  to  quarantine 
against  the  plague  and  to  enforce  necessary  sanitary  precautions,  gently 
and  tactfully  though  it  was  made,  produced  v-iolent  hostility  among 
some  of  the  more  ignorant  natives.  Again,  a  disease  like  the  cattle 
plague  may  cause  in  some  g^ven  province  such  want  that  a  part  of  the- 
inhabitants  revert  to  their  ancient  habit  of  brigandage.  But  the  islands 
have  never  been  as  orderly,  as  peaceful,  or  as  prosperous  as  now ;  and 
in  no  other  Oriental  countr)*,  whether  ruled  by  Asiatics  or  Europeans, 
is  there  anvlhing  approaching  to  the  amount  of  individual  liberty  and 
of  self-government  which  our  rule  has  brought  to  the  Filipinos.  The 
Nation  owes  a  great  debt  to  the  people  through  whom  this  splendid 
work  for  civilization  has  been  achieved,  and  therefore  on  behalf  of  the 
Nation  I  have  come  here  to-night  to  thank  in  your  presence  your  fel- 
low-townsman, because  he  has  helped  us  materially  to  add  a  new  page 
to  the  honor  roll  of  American  history. 

General  Wright.  I  greet  you.  I  thank  you,  and  I  wish  you  welL 

AT  THE  RECEPTION  TO  GENERAL  WRIGHT.  AT  MEMPHIS.  TENN, 

NOVEMBER  19.  1902. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  you,  my  fellow  Americans: 

I  am  glad  indeed  to  have  the  honor  of  coming  today  to  your  beauti- 
ful city  in  your  beautiful  State  to  greet,  on  behalf  of  the  whole  country, 
a  Tfnnesseean  who  has  rendered  high  and  honorable  service  to  the 
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whole  country — a  Tennesseean  of  whom  it  can  be  said,  as  it  has  been 
said  of  the  Greek  hero : 

"Much  has  he  seen  and  knovB,  cities  of  moi. 
And  manners,  diiiiates.  councils,  govcramcnts. 
Himself  noc  least,  but  honored  of  tfacm  all; 
Has  drunk  delight  of  battle  with  his  peers. 
Far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy." 

VV'e  are  one  people  absolutely.  The  tocnxmes  of  the  Civil  War  are 
now  heritages  of  honor  alike  for  those  whose  fathers  wore  the  blue 
and  for  those  whose  fathers  wore  the  gray.  There  is  one  curioiis 
and  not  inappropriate  coincidence  to-day — my  mother's  brother  served 
under  Mrs.  Wright's  father  in  the  Osnfedcrate  Navy.  I  am  proud  of 
his  valor ;  and  I  can  say  thb  freely,  for  if  I  had  been  old  enough  I 
wottld  myself  have  surely  worn  the  blue  uniform. 

I  come  here  to-day  to  greet  General  Wright  because  it  has  been 
given  to  him  to  render  a  peculiar  service  to  the  whole  country.  A  man 
can  render  service  of  the  very  highest  character  at  home,  but  owing 
to  the  very  nature  of  our  system  of  government,  he  must,  in  his  election 
at  least,  represent  particularly  a  given  party.  I  say  in  his  election  at 
least,  for  after  election,  if  he  is  worth  anything,  he  must  be  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  country.  But  there  are  certain  branches  of  the 
public  service  in  which  if  we  are  wise  and  far-seeing  we  will  never 
allow  partisan  politics  to  enter.  There  must  be  no  partisan  politics  in 
the  army  or  the  navy  of  the  United  States.  All  that  concerns  us  to 
know  about  any  general  or  admiral,  about  a  mighty  captain  by  sea  or 
by  land,  is  whether  he  is  a  thoroughly  fit  cotnmander  of  men  and  lo>-a! 
to  the  country  as  a  whole.  In  the  same  way  if  we  are  wise,  if  we  care 
for  our  reputation  abroad,  if  we  are  sensitive  of  our  honor  at  home,  we 
will  allow  no  question  of  partisan  politics  ever  to  enter  into  the  admin- 
istration of  the  great  islands  which  came  under  our  flag  as  a  result  of 
the  war  with  Spain. 

Hence  I  say  that  General  Wright,  like  Governor  Taft  and  his  asso- 
ciates, has  rendered  a  peculiar  service  to  every  man  jealous  of  the 
honor  of  the  American  name  in  what  he  has  done  in  administering  the 
Philippine  Islands.  For  fourteen  months  it  has  been  part  of  ray  busi- 
ness to  see  how  the  work  there  was  done,  I  am  not  speaking  exag- 
geratedly, I  am  speaking  literally,  telling  the  naked  truth,  when  I  say 
that  never  during  that  time  has  a  question  of  party  politics  entered  into 
even  the  smallest  action  of  those  in  control  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

My  fellow  .\mericars,  we  can  not  afford  to  have  the  honor  of  the 
Nation  in  any  way  smirched  in  connection  with  our  dependencies.  We 
cajx  not  afford  to  have  it  smirched  anywhere;  but  if  we  wrong  our- 
selves here  at  home  we  are  to  blame  and  we  pay  the  penalty,  while 
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if  we  allow  wrong  in  connection  with  the  islands,  not  only  the  islands 
suffer,  but  an  indelible  stigma  of  shame  comes  to  the  American  name. 
I  am  earnestly  desirous  that  the  administration  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
shall  be  put  and  kept  upon  such  a  plane  of  patriotic  efficiency  that  no 
change  will  be  made  in  it  owing  to  any  change  of  party  here  at  home. 
Party  feeling  should,  of  course,  stop  at  the  water-line.  The  inestimable 
service  rendered  by  Governor  Wright  in  the  Philippine  Islands  has 
been  because  he  has  so  conducted  the  government  of  those  islands  as 
to  make  it  not  only  of  signal  benefit  to  them,  but  of  signal  honor  to 
every  citizen  of  our  country ;  that  he  has  so  handled  the  administration 
of  affairs  as  to  make  us  feel  a  justifiable  confidence  that  hereafter  the 
storms  of  party  politics-  in  the  United  States  shall  never  touch  the 
government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  that  whatever  changes  of 
administration  there  are  here  in  the  Union,  there  shall  not  be  a  ripple 
of  change  in  the  course  of  conduct  of  the  Philippines  marked  out  by 
Governor  Wright  and  his  associates.  The  man  of  whom  that  can  be 
truthfully  said  is  a  man  entitled  to  honor  from  his  fellow-countrymen; 
and  it  can  be  truthfully  said  of  Governor  Wright. 

AT  THE  DEDICATORY  EXERCISES  OF  THE  NEW  HIGH-SCHOOL 
BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  NOVEMBER  as,  igoa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  being  present  at  the  formal  dedica- 
tion of  this  new  building,  which  in  its  management  stands  in  line  of 
succession  to  a  series  of  buildings,  themselves  typifying  in  no  small 
degree  the  extraordinary  development  of  the  public-school  system  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  some  sixty-four  years  ago  that  this  institu- 
tion was  first  established  under  a  man  of  great  eminence  alike  in  the 
work  of  pedagogy  and  in  other  fields — Professor  Biggs.  At  the  time 
when  it  was  started  the  public-school  system  of  the  United  States  had 
begun  and  was  in  the  process  of  its  first  development.  Now,  in  the 
city  of  Pliiladelphia  in  attendance  upon  the  public  schools,  including 
the  night  schools,  there  are  some  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pupils 
and  over  four  thousand  teachers.  The  development  of  the  high  school, 
especially  during  the  last  half  century,  has  been  literally  phenomenal. 
Nothing  like  our  present  system  of  education  was  known  in  earlier 
times.  No  such  system  of  popular  education  for  the  people  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people  existed. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  tht  stabiHty  and  future 
welfare  of  our  institutions  of  government  depend  upon  the  grade  of 
citizenship  turned  out  from  our  public  schools.  .\nd  no.body  of  public 
servants,  no  body  of  individuals  associated  in  private  life,  are  better 
worth  the  admiradoo  and  respect  of  all  who  value  citizenship  at  its 
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true  worth,  than  the  body  composed  of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  Union.  They  have  to  deal 
with  citizenship  in  the  raw  and  turn  it  out  something  like  a  finished 
product.  I  think  that  all  of  us  who  also  endeavor  to  deal  with  that 
citizenship  in  the  raw  in  our  own  homes  appreciate  the  burden  and  the 
responsibility.  The  training  given  in  the  public  schools  must,  of  course, 
be  not  merely  a  training  in  intellect,  but  a  training  in  what  counts  for 
infinitely  more  than  intellect — a.  training  in  character.  And  the  chief 
factor  in  that  training  must  be  the  personal  equation  of  the  teachers ; 
the  influence  exerted,  sometimes  consciously  and  sometimes  uncon- 
sciously, by  the  man  or  woman  who  stands  in  so  peculiar  a  relation 
to  the  boys  and  girls  under  his  or  her  care — a  relation  closer,  more 
intricate,  and  more  vital  in  its  afler-eflfects  than  any  other  relation  save 
that  of  parent  and  child.  Wherever  a  burden  of  that  kind  is  laid,  those 
who  carry  it  necessarily  carry  a  great  responsibility.  There  can  be  no 
greater.  Scant  should  be  our  patience  with  any  man  or  woman  doing 
a  bit  of  work  vitally  worth  doing,  who  does  not  approach  it  in  the 
spirit  of  sincere  love  for  the  work,  and  of  desire  to  do  it  well  for  the 
work's  sake. 

Doubtless  most  of  you  remember  the  old  distinction  drawn  between 
the  two  kinds  of  work,  the  work  done  for  tlie  sake  of  the  fee  and  the 
work  done  for  the  sake  of  the  work  itself.  The  man  or  woman  in 
public  or  private  life  who  ever  works  only  for  the  sake  of  the  reward 
that  comes  outside  of  the  work,  will  in  the  long  run  do  poor  work. 
The  man  or  woman  who  does  work  worth  doing  is  the  man  or  woman 
who  lives,  who  breathes  that  work ;  with  whom  it  is  ever  present  in  his 
or  her  soul ;  whose  ambition  is  to  do  it  well  and  to  feel  rewarded  by 
the  thought  of  having  done  it  well.  That  man,  that  woman,  puts  the 
whole  country  under  an  obligation.  As  a  body  all  those  connected 
with  the  education  of  our  people  are  entitled  to  the  heartiest  praise 
from  all  lovers  of  their  country,  because  as  a  body  they  are  devoting 
heart  and  soul  to  the  welfare  of  those  under  them. 

It  is  a  poor  type  of  school  nowadays  that  has  not  a  good  playground 
attached.  It  is  not  so  long  since,  in  my  own  city  at  least,  this  was  held 
as  revolutionary  doctrine,  especially  in  the  crowded  quarters  where 
playgrounds  were  most  needed.  People  said  they  didn't  need  play- 
grounds. It  was  a  new-fangled  idea.  They  expected  to  make  good 
citizens  of  the  boys  and  girls  who,  when  they  were  not  in  school,  were 
put  upon  the  streets  in  the  crowded  quarters  of  New  York  to  play  at 
the  kind  of  games  alone  that  they  could  play  at  in  the  streets.  Wc 
have  passed  that  stage.  I  think  we  realize  what  a  good  healthy  play- 
ground means  to  children.  I  think  we  understand  not  only  the  eflfects 
for  good  upon  their  bodies,  but  for  good  upon  their  minds.  We  need 
healthy  bodies.    We  need  to  have  schools  physically  developed. 


Sometimes  you  can  develop  character  by  the  direct  inculcation  of 
moral  precept ;  a  good  deal  more  often  you  cannot.  You  develop  it 
less  by  precept  than  by  your  practice.  Let  it  come  as  an  incident  of 
the  association  with  you  ;  as  an  incident  to  the  general  tone  of  the  whole 
body,  the  tone  which  ia  the  aggregate  we  all  create.  Is  not  that  the 
experience  of  all  of  you,  in  dealing  with  tliese  children  in  the  schools, 
in  dealing  with  them  in  the  family,  in  dealing  with  them  in  bodies  any- 
wtiere?    They  are  quick  to  take  the  tone  of  those  to  whom  they  look 

[tip,  and  if  they  do  not  look  up  to  you,  then  you  can  preach  virtue  all 

[you  wish,  but  the  effect  will  be  small. 

I  have  not  come  here  to  try  to  make  any  extended  speech  to  you,  but 
I  should  hold  myself  a  poor  citizen  if  I  did  not  welcome  the  chance 
to  wish  you  godspeed  in  your  work  for  yourselves  and  to  wish  you 
godspeed  in  your  work  as  representatives  of  that  great  body  of  public- 
school  teachers,  upon  the  success  of  whose  efforts  to  train  aright  the 
children  of  to-day  depends  the  safety  of  our  institutions  of  to-morrow. 
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;AT   THE   FOUNDERS'   DAY   BANQUET   OF   THE   UNION    LEAGUE. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  NOVEMBER  22,  1902. 

Mr.  President,  gentlemen  of  the  Union  League: 

Forty  years  ago  this  club  was  founded,  in  the  dark  days  of  the  Civil 
War,  to  uphold  the  hands  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  give  aid  to  those 
who  battled  for  the  Union  and  for  human  liberty.  Two  years  ago 
President  McKinley  came  here  as  your  guest  to  thank  you,  and  through 
you  all  those  far-sighted  and  loyal  men  who  had  supported  him  in  his 
successful  effort  to  keep  untarnished  the  national  good  faith  at  home 
and  the  national  honor  abroad,  and  to  bring  back  to  this  country  the 
material  well-being  which  we  now  so  abundantly  enjoy.  It  was  no 
accident  which  made  the  men  of  this  club  who  stood  as  in  a  peculiar 
sense  the  champions  and  upholders  of  the  principles  of  Lincoln  in  the 
early  sixties  stand  no  less  stoutly  for  those  typified  in  the  person  of 
McKinley  during  llie  closing  years  of  the  century.  The  qualities  apt 
to  make  men  respond  to  the  call  of  duty  in  one  crisis  are  also  apt  to 
make  them  respond  to  a  similar  call  in  a  crisis  of  a  different  character. 
The  trails  wliich  enabled  our  people  to  pass  unscathed  through  the  fiery 
ordeal  of  the  Civil  War  were  the  traits  upon  which  we  had  to  rely  in 
the  less  serious,  but  yet  serious,  dangers  by  which  we  were  menaced  in 
1896.  1898,  and  1900. 

From  the  very  beginning  our  people  have  markedly  combined  prac- 
tical capacity  for  affairs  with  power  of  devotion  to  an  ideal.  The  lack 
of  cither  quality  would  have  rendered  the  possession  of  the  other  of 
•mall  value.  Mere  ability  to  achieve  success  in  things  concerning  the 
bod^  would  not  have  atoned  for  the  failure  to  live  the  life  of  high  en- 


dcavor;  and.  on  the  other  haud,  without  a  foundation  of  those  qualities 
which  bring  material  prosperity  there  would  be  nothing  on  which  the 
higher  life  could  be  built.  The  men  of  the  Rcvolutiou  would  have 
failed  if  they  had  not  possessed  alike  devotion  to  liberty  and  ability 
(once  liberty  had  been  achieved)  to  show  common-sense  and  self-re- 
straint in  its  use.  The  men  of  the  great  Civil  War  would  have  failed 
had  they  not  possessed  the  business  capacity  which  developed  and  or- 
ganized their  resources  in  addition  to  the  stem  resolution  to  expend 
these  resources  as  freely  as  they  expended  their  blix)d  in  furtherance 
of  the  great  cause  for  which  their  hearts  leaped.  It  is  this  combination 
of  qualities  that  has  made  our  people  succeed.  Other  peoples  have 
been  as  devoted  to  liberty,  and  yet,  because  of  lack  of  hard-headed 
common-sense  and  of  ability  to  show  restraint  and  subordinate  indi- 
vidual passions  for  the  general  good,  have  failed  so  signally  in  the 
struggle  of  life  as  to  become  a  byword  among  the  nations.  Vet  other 
peoples,  again,  have  possessed  all  possible  thrift  and  business  capacity, 
but  have  been  trampled  under  foot,  or  have  played  a  sordid  and  ignoble 
part  in  the  world,  because  their  business  capacity  was  unaccompanied 
by  any  of  the  lift  toward  nobler  things  which  marks  a  great  and  gen- 
erous nation.  The  stern  but  just  rule  of  judgment  for  humanity  is 
that  each  nation  shall  be  known  by  its  fruits;  and  if  there  are  no  fruits, 
if  the  nation  has  failed,  it  matters  but  little  whether  it  has  failed  through 
meanness  of  soul  or  through  lack  of  robustness  of  character.  We  must 
Fjudge  a  nation  by  the  net  result  of  its  life  and  activity.  And  so  we 
must  judge  the  policies  of  those  who  at  any  time  control  the  destinies 
of  a  nation. 

Therefore  I  ask  you  to-night  to  look  at  the  results  of  the  policies 
championed  by  President  McKinley  on  both  the  occasions  when  he 
ippealed  to  the  people  for  their  suffrages,  and  to  see  how  well  that 
ftppeal  has  been  justified  by  the  event.  Most  certainly  I  do  not  claim 
all  the  good  that  has  befallen  us  during  the  past  six  years  as  due  solely 
to  any  human  policy.  No  legislation,  however  wise,  no  Administration, 
however  efficient,  can  secure  prosperity  to  a  people  or  greatness  to  a 
nation.  All  that  can  be  done  by  the  law-maker  and  the  administrator 
is  to  give  the  best  chance  possible  for  the  people  of  the  country  them- 
selves to  show  the  stuff  that  is  in  them.  President  McKinley  was 
elected  in  1896  on  the  specific  pledge  that  he  would  keep  the  financial 
honor  of  the  Nation  untarnished  and  would  put  our  economic  system 
on  a  stable  basis,  so  that  our  people  might  be  given  a  chance  to  secure 
the  return  of  prosperity.  Both  pledges  have  been  so  well  kept  that,  as 
is  but  too  often  the  case,  men  are  beginning  to  forget  how  much  the 
keeping  of  them  has  meant.  When  people  have  become  very  pros- 
perous they  tend  to  become  sluggishly  indifferent  to  the  continuation 
of  the  policies  that  brought  about  their  prosperity.    At  such  times  as 
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these  it  is  of  course  a  mere  law  of  nature  that  some  men  prosper  more 
than  others,  and  too  often  those  who  prosper  less,  in  their  jealousy  of 
their  more  fortunate  brethren,  forget  that  all  have  prospered  somewhat. 
I  ask  you  soberly  to  remember  that  the  complaint  made  at  the  present 
day  of  our  industrial  or  economic  conditions  never  takes  the  form  of 
stating  that  any  of  our  people  are  less  well  off  than  they  were  seven 
or  eight  years  back,  before  President  McKinley  came  in  and  his  policies 
had  a  chance  to  be  applied ;  but  that  the  complaint  is  that  some  people 
have  received  more  than  their  share  of  the  good  things  of  the  world. 
There  was  no  such  complaint  eight  years  ago,  in  the  summer  of  1894. 
Complaint  was  not  then  that  any  one  had  prospered  too  much ;  it  was 
that  no  one  had  prospered  enough.  Let  each  one  of  us  think  of  the 
affairs  of  his  owti  household  and  his  own  business,  let  each  of  us  com- 
pare his  standing  now  with  his  standing  eight  years  back,  and  then 
let  him  answer  for  himself  whether  it  is  not  true  that  the  policies  for 
which  William  McKinley  stood  in  1896  have  justified  themselves  thrice 
over  by  the  results  they  have  brought  about. 

In  1900  the  issues  were  in  part  the  same,  but  new  ones  had  been 
added.  Prosperity  had  returned ;  the  gold  standard  was  assured ;  our 
tariff  was  remodeled  on  the  lines  that  have  marked  it  at  all  periods 
when  our  w^ell-being  was  greatest.  But  as  must  often  happen,  the 
President  elected  on  certain  issues  was  obliged  to  face  others  entirely 
unforeseen.  Rarely  indeed  have  our  greatest  men  made  issues — they 
have  shown  their  greatness  by  meeting  them  a^  they  arose.  President 
McKinley  faced  the  problems  of  the  Spanish  War  and  those  that  fol- 
lowed it  exactly  as  he  had  faced  the  problems  of  our  economic  and 
financial  needs.  .As  a  sequel  to  the  war  with  Spain  we  found  ourselves 
in  possession  of  the  Philippines  under  circumstances  which  rendered 
it  necessarj-  to  subdue  a  formidable  insurrection  which  made  it  im- 
possible for  us  with  honor  or  with  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  island 
to  withdraw  therefrom.  The  occasion  was  seized  by  the  opponents  of 
the  President  for  trying  to  raise  a  new  issue,  on  which  they  hoped  they 
might  be  more  successful  than  on  the  old.  The  clamor  raised  against 
him  was  joined  in  not  only  by  many  honest  men  who  were  led  astray 
by  a  mistaken  view  or  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  facts,  but  by  all  who 
feared  effort,  who  shrank  from  the  rough  work  of  endeavor.  The 
campaign  of  1900  had  to  be  fought  largely  upon  the  new  issue  thus 
raised.  President  McKinley  met  it  squarely.  Two  years  and  eight 
months  ago,  before  his  second  nomination,  he  spoke  as  follows : 

"We  believe  that  the  century  of  free  government  which  the  American 
people  have  enjoyed  has  not  rendered  them  irresolute  and  faithless, 
but  has  fitted  them  for  the  great  task  of  lifting  up  and  assisting  to 
better  conditions  and  larger  liberty  those  distant  peoples  who  through 
the  issue  of  battle  have  become  our  wards.    Let  us  fear  not.    There 
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is  DO  <>ccasion  for  faint  hearts,  no  excuse  for  regrets.  Nations  do 
grow  in  strength,  the  cause  of  liberty  and  law  is  not  advanced  by 
doing  of  easy  things.  Tlie  harder  tlie  task  the  greater  will  be  the 
result,  the  benefit,  and  the  honor.  To  doubt  our  power  to  accomplish 
it  is  to  lose  faith  in  the  soundness  and  strength  of  oar  popular  institu- 
ticats,  .  .  .  We  have  the  new^  care  and  can  not  shift  it.  .\nd. 
breaking  up  the  camp  of  case  and  isolation,  let  us  bravely  and  hope- 
fully and  soberly  continue  the  march  of  faithful  service,  and  falter  not 
until  the  work  is  done.  .  .  .  The  burden  is  our  opportunity.  The 
opportunity'  is  greater  than  the  burden." 

There  spoke  the  man  who  preached  the  gospel  of  hope  as  well  as 
the  gospel  of  duty,  and  on  the  issue  thus  fairly  drawn  between  those 
who  said  we  would  do  our  new  work  well  and  triumphantly  and  these 
who  said  we  would  fail  lamentably  in  the  effort,  the  contest  was  joined. 
W'e  won,  .And  now  I  ask  you,  two  \cars  after  the  xMCtorj',  to  look 
across  the  seas  and  judge  for  yourselves  whether  or  not  the  promise 
has  been  kept.  The  prophets  of  disaster  have  seen  their  predictions 
so  completely  falsified  by  the  event  that  it  is  actually  difficult  to  arouse 
Ten  a  passing  interest  in  their  failure.  To  answer  them  now,  to  review 
[their  attack  on  our  army,  is  of  merely  academic  interest.  They  played 
their  brief  part  of  obstruction  and  clamor :  they  said  their  say ;  and  the 
current  of  our  life  went  over  them  and  they  sank  under  it  as  did  their 
predecessors  who.  thirty-six  years  before,  had  declared  that  another 
and  greater  war  was  a  failure,  that  another  and  greater 
struggle  for  true  liberty  was  only  a  contest  for  subjugation 
in  which  the  United  States  could  never  succeed.  The  insurrection 
among  the  Filipinos  has  been  absolutely  quelled.  The  war  has  been 
brought  to  an  end  sooner  than  even  the  most  sanguine  of  us  dared  to 
hope.  The  world  has  not  in  recent  years  seen  any  militar)-  task  done 
with  more  soldierly  energy  and  ability ;  and  done,  moreover,  in  a  spirit 
of  great  humanity.  The  strain  on  the  army  was  terrible,  for  the  con- 
ditions of  climate  and  soil  made  their  work  harassing  to  an  extraordi- 
nan,"  degree,  and  the  foes  in  die  field  were  treadierous  and  cruel,  not 
merely  toward  our  men,  but  toward  the  great  multitude  of  peaceful  is- 
landers who  welcomed  our  rule.  Under  the  strain  of  wellnigh  intolerable 
provocation  there  were  shameful  instances,  as  must  happen  in  all  wars, 
where  the  soldiers  forgot  themselves,  and  retaliated  evil  for  evil.  Therv 
were  one  hundred  thousand  of  our  men  in  the  Philippines,  a  hundred 
thousand  hired  for  a  small  sum  a  month  apiece,  put  there  under  condi- 
tions that  strained  their  nerves  to  the  breaking  point,  and  some  of  the 
hundred  thousand  did  what  they  ought  not  to  have  done.  But  out  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men  at  home,  have  all  been  faultless?  Every  effort 
has  been  made  to  detect  such  cases,  to  pimish  the  oflfenders.  and  to 
prevent  any  recurrence  of  the  deed.     It  is  a  cruel  injustice  to  the 
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gallant  men  who  fought  so  well  in  the  Philippines  not  to  recognize 
that  these  instances  were  exceptional,  and  that  the  American  troops 
who  served  in  the  far-off  tropic  islands  deserve  praise  the  same  in  kind 
that  has  always  been  given  to  those  who  have  well  and  vailiantly  fought 
for  the  honor  of  our  common  flag  and  common  country.  The  work 
of  civil  administration  has  kept  pace  with  the  work  of  military  ad- 
ministration, and  when  on  July  4  last  amnesty  and  peace 
were  declared  throughout  the  islands  the  civil  government  assumed 
the  complete  control.  Peace  and  order  now  prevail  and  a  greater 
measure  of  prosperity  and  of  happiness  than  the  Filipinos  have  ever 
hitherto  known  in  all  their  dark  and  checkered  history;  and  each  one 
of  them  has  a  greater  measure  of  liberty,  a  greater  chance  of  happi- 
ness, and  greater  safety  for  his  life  and  property  than  he  or  his  fore- 
fathers have  ever  before  known. 

Thus  we  have  met  each  task  that  has  confronted  us  during  the  past 
six  years.  Thus  we  have  kept  every  promise  made  in  1896  and  1900. 
We  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the  memories  of  the  last  six  years. 
But  we  must  remember  that  each  victory  only  opens  the  chance  for  a 
new  struggle ;  that  the  remembrance  of  triumphs  achieved  in  the  past 
is  of  use  chiefly  if  it  spurs  us  to  fresh  effort  in  the  present.  No  nation 
has  ever  prospered  as  we  are  prospering  now,  and  we  must  see  to  it 
that  by  our  own  folly  we  do  not  mar  this  prosperity.  Yet  we  must  see 
to  it  also  that  wherever  wrong  flourishes  it  be  repressed.  It  is  not  the 
habit  of  our  people  to  shirk  issues,  but  squarely  to  face  them.  It  is  not 
the  habit  of  our  people  to  treat  a  good  record  in  the  past  as  anything 
but  a  reason  for  expecting  an  even  better  record  in  the  present ;  and 
no  Administration,  gentlemen,  should  ask  to  be  judged  save  on  those 
lines.  The  tremendous  growth  of  our  industrialism  has  brought  to 
the  front  many  problems  with  which  we  must  deal ;  and  I  trust  that  we 
shall  deal  with  them  along  the  lines  indicated  in  speech  and  in  action 
by  that  profound  jurist  and  upright  and  fearless  public  servant  who 
represents  Pennsylvania  in  the  Cabinet — Attorney-General  Knox.  The 
question  of  the  so-called  trusts  is  but  one  of  the  questions  we  must 
meet  in  connection  with  our  industrial  system.  There  are  many  of 
them  and  they  arc  serious ;  but  they  can  and  will  be  met.  Time  may 
be  needed  for  making  the  solution  perfect ;  but  it  is  idle  to  tell  this 
people  that  we  have  not  the  power  to  solve  such  a  problem  as  that  of 
exercising  adequate  supervision  over  the  gfreat  industrial  combinations 
of  to-day.  We  have  the  power  and  we  shall  find  out  the  way.  We 
shall  not  act  hastily  or  recklessly;  but  we  have  firmly  made  up  our 
minds  that  a  solution,  and  a  right  solution,  shall  be  found,  and  found 
it  will  be. 

No  nation  as  great  as  ours  can  expect  to  escape  the  penalty  of  great- 
ness, for  greatness  does  not  come  without  trouble  and  labor.     There 
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are  problems  ahead  of  us  at  home  and  proMetns  abroad,  because  stich 
problems  are  incident  to  the  working^  out  of  a  great  national  career. 
We  do  not  shrink  from  them.  Scant  is  our  patience  with  those  who 
preach  the  gospel  of  craven  weakness.  No  nation  under  the  siin  ever 
yet  played  a  part  worth  playing  if  it  feared  its  fate  overmuch — if  it  did 
not  have  the  courage  to  be  great.  We  of  America,  we,  the  sons  of  a 
nation  yet  in  the  pride  of  its  lust}'  youth,  spurn  the  teachings  of  dis- 
trust, spurn  the  creed  of  failure  and  despair.  We  know  that  the  future 
is  ours  if  we  have  in  us  the  manhood  to  grasp  it,  and  we  enter  the 
new  century  girding  our  loins  for  the  contest  before  us,  rejoicing  in  the 
struggle,  and  resolute  so  to  bear  ourschres  that  the  Nation's  future 
shall  even  surpass  her  glorious  past. 


AT  THE   BANQUET  TO  JUSTICE  HARLAN.  THE   NEW   WILLARD 
HOTEL,  WASHINGTON.  D.  C,  DECEMBER  9.  igcxt 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen: 

It  is  a  pectdiar  privilege  to  be  here  to-night  as  one  of  those  gat 
to  do  homage  to  a  career  which  has  honored  America.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  certain  of  the  truths  which  must  need  be  said  without  being 
guilty  of  truisms  in  saying  them.  It  is  not  an  idle  boast  of  this  country 
when  we  speak  of  the  court  upon  which  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  sits  as  the 
most  illustrious  and  important  court  in  all  the  civilized  world.  It  is 
not  merely  our  own  peopk  who  say  that — it  is  the  verdict  of  other 
nations  as  well. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan  has  served  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  on  that 
court.  During  that  time  be  has  exercised  an  infhience  over  the  jtKfictal 
statesmanship  of  the  country  of  a  kind  such  as  is  possible  only  uoder 
our  own  form  of  government.  For  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  land  must  be  not  only  great  jurists,  but  they  must  be  great  con- 
structive statesmen.  And  the  truth  of  what  I  say  is  illustrated  by  eroy 
study  of  .American  statesmanship,  for  in  not  one  serious  study  of  Ameri- 
can political  fife  wiU  it  be  possible  to  omit  the  immrnsc  part  played 
by  the  Supreme  Coon  in  the  creation,  not  merely  the  modificatioQ.  of 
the  great  policies  throt^  and  by  means  of  wfaicfa  the  country  has 
moved  on  to  its  present  position. 

Thrice  fortunate  is  the  court  when  it  has  as  one  of  its  "*— ">>i"t  a 
man  who  has  pbyed  a  great  part  b  other  spheres  of  our  "^■■t'fflfiir 
national  life.  Mr.  Justice  Harian  came  from  Kentocky.  a  State  m 
which  the  patriodsra  of  the  people  was  put  to  so  pecnliariy  a  M.»m. 
test  in  the  Civil  W'ar.  In  the  States  of  the  further  North  it 
for  the  man  to  make  up  hb  mind  on  vhkh  side  he  would 
his  sword.  In  the  States  of  the  fiortbcr  Sooth  it  was  equaBr  wasj 
[Kentucky  the  task  was  a  difficult  oue.    I  innnnliei.  Mr.  Justice 
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told  by  a  Kentuckian,  who  was  a  stanch  friend  of  yours  and  one  of 
the  greatest  lawyers  and  most  patriotic  citizens  whom  this  country  had 
— ^John  Mason  Brown — that  he  came  back  from  a  trip  from  the  West 
as  a  young  man  of  twenty-one,  just  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War,  just  after  Sumter  had  been  fired  upon,  and  his  mother 
brought  down  to  him  the  sword  that  his  father  had  carried  in  the 
Mexican  \\'ar,  and  said  to  him : 

"My  son.  this  is  the  sword  your  father  carried.  I  hope  you  will 
draw  it  on  the  side  that  defends  the  flag  for  which  your  father  fought, 
but,  for  one  side  or  the  other,  draw  it  you  must." 

In  any  audience  in  any  State  of  the  Union,  take  it  as  far  north  as 
you  wish,  I  can  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  people  I  address  when  I 
say  that  next  to  the  homage  we  pay  to  the  men  who  proved  the  truth  of 
their  endeavor  as  they  battled  in  the  blue  uniform  is  the  homage  we 
pay  to  the  men  who,  with  equal  sincerity,  with  equal  devotion  to  the 
right,  as  it  was  given  them  to  see  the  right,  wore  the  gray.  And  none 
pay  that  tribute  of  regard  so  frankly  as  those  who  themselves  wore 
the  blue  in  battle. 

And  having  said  that,  I  am  sure  that  none  of  my  friends  who  fought 
in  the  Confederate  service  will  misunderstand  me  or  will  grudge  what 
I  am  about  to  say  when  I  say  that  the  greatest  debt  owed  by  this 
country  to  any  set  of  men  is  owed  by  it  to  those  men  of  the  so-called 
border  States — the  men  who  in  statesmanship  followed  Clay  and  the 
Crittendens  and  the  Blairs ;  the  men  who  as  soldiers  fought  on  the 
same  side  with  Thomas  and  Farragut,  the  men  who  were  for  the 
Union,  without  regard  to  whether  their  immediate  associates  were 
for  it  or  not.  In  New  York,  in  Massachusetts,  in  Illinois,  in  Iowa, 
the  men  who  stood  for  the  Union  went  with  the  stream.  In  parts  of 
Kentucky,  of  Virginia,  of  Missouri,  they  stemmed  the  torrent.  And, 
gentlemen,  I  am  half  a  Southerner  myself.  Two  of  my  uncles  fought 
in  the  Confederate  Navy.  One  of  them  served  under  the  father-in- 
law  of  Vice-Govemor  Luke  Wright,  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  And 
so  I  think  I  have  the  right  to  say  that,  knowing  the  Southern  people 
as  I  do.  I  would  heartily  advocate  fighting  twice  as  hard  as  you  fought 
from  1861  to  1865  for  tlie  privilege  of  staying  in  the  same  Union 
with  them. 

The  man  to  be  a  great  statesman  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court 
must  have  many  qualities,  and 'fortunate  are  we  that  this  evening  we 
can  point  to  Justice  Harlan  as  embodying  them.  A  good  citizen  must 
be  a  good  citizen  in  peace  and  in  war.  He  must  have  the  decent  and 
orderly  virtues,  and  he  must  have  the  essential  manliness  for  the  lack 
of  which  no  good  intention  can  atone.  It  will  be  a  bad  thing  for  the 
nation  if  ever  we  grow  as  a  nation  to  submit  to  the  suppression  of 
effici'  'I  morality,  if  we  ever  grow  to  accept  the  belief  that  we 


are  to  have  two  camps,  in  ooe  of  which  will  be  grouped  the  men  who 
mean  well,  but  who  don't  do  things,  and  in  the  other  the  men  who 
do  things,  but  who  do  not  mean  well. 

The  art  of  successful  self-government  is  not  an  easy  art  for  people 
or  for  individuals.  It  comes  to  our  people  here  as  the  inheritance  of 
ages  of  effort.  It  can  be  thrown  away ;  it  can  be  unlearned  very 
easily,  and  it  surely  will  be  unlearned  if  we  forget  the  vital  need  not 
merely  of  preaching,  but  of  practicing  both  sets  of  virtues — if  we  forget 
the  vital  need  of  having  the  average  citizen  not  only  a  good  man,  but 
a  man. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  on  the  Supreme  Court  a  man  who  dared 
venture  all  for  the  great  prize  of  death  in  battle  when  the  country 
called  for  him,  and  a  man  who,  after  the  war  was  closed,  did  not 
content  himself  with  living  an  igpioble  life  on  the  plea  that  he  had 
done  so  well  it  was  not  necessary  to  do  more,  but  who  continued  to 
do  his  duty  as  a  citizen  all  the  better  because  he  had  done  it  as  a 
soldier ;  the  man  who  remembered  that  duty  done,  to  be  of  practical 
use,  must  serve  not  as  an  excuse  for  not  doing  further  duty,  but  as 
an  incentive,  as  a  spur,  to  make  him  feel  ashamed  that  his  present 
or  future  should  fall  short  of  his  past. 

So,  Judge  Harlan,  I  greet  you  personally,  sir.  I  wish  to  express 
my  own  personal  debt  to  you  for  your  influence,  for  your  example,  but 
I  wish  far  more,  speaking  as  the  representative  of  all  our  people,  to 
express  the  infinite  sense  of  obligation  we  have  to  you  for  having 
shown  by  your  life  what  the  type  of  fearless  American  citizenship 
should  be. 


AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  WASHINGTON   PUBLIC  LIBRARY, 
WASHINGTON.  D-  C,  JANUARY  7.  igo\ 

'Mr.  Carnegie,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  count  myself  fortunate  in  being  able  to  come  here  to-day  not  only 
for  my  own  pri^-ate  individual  sake,  but  as  in  some  sort  representing 
the  people  of  all  the  country,  to  express  my  profound  appreciation  of 
what  is  emphatically  a  gift  of  wisdom,  a  gift  to  do  the  utmost  possible 
benefit  to  all  of  the  people  of  this  country,  from  you,  Mr.  Carnegie. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  call  himself  thrice  blessed 
who  combines  the  power  and  the  purpose  to  use  his  wealth  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  at  large  in  a  way  that  shall  do  them  real  benefit, 
and  in  no  way  can  more  benefit  be  done  than  through  the  gift  of 
libraries  such  as  this — a  free  library,  where  each  man,  each  woman, 
has  the  chance  to  get  for  himself  or  herself  the  training  tliat  he  or 
she  has  the  character  to  desire  and  to  acquire. 


fis  and  Speeches 

Of  course  our  common  school  system  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
our  educational  system.  But  it  is  the  foundation  only.  Of  those  who 
are  to  stand  pre-eminent  as  the  representatives  of  the  culture  of  the 
community,  the  enormous  majority  must  educate  themselves.  The 
work  done  by  this  library  is  helpful  because  it  represents  one  side  of 
the  way  in  which  all  healthy  work  in  this  community  must  be  done. 
Mr.  Carnegie,  neither  you  nor  any  one  else  can  make  a  man  wise  or 
cultivated.  All  you  can  do  is  to  give  him  a  chance  to  add  to  his  own 
wisdom  or  to  his  own  cultivation.  That  is  all  you  can  do  in  any  kind 
of  philanthropic  work.  The  only  philanthropic  work  that  counts  in  the 
long  run  is  the  work  that  helps  a  man  to  help  himself.  That  is  true 
socially,  sociologically  and  in  every  way.  The  man  who  will  submit 
or  demand  to  be  carried  is  not  worth  carrying.  And  if  you  make  the 
effort  it  helps  neither  him  nor  you.  But  every  man  of  us  needs  help 
— needs  more  and  more  to  be  given  the  chance  to  show  for  himself 
the  stuff  that  is  in  him ;  and  this  kind  of  free  library  is  doing  in  the 
world  of  cultivation,  the  world  of  scholarship,  what  it  should  be  our 
aim  to  do  in  the  great  world  of  political  and  social  development — 
that  is,  it  is  as  far  as  may  be  equalizing  the  opportunities  and  then 
leaving  to  the  men  themselves  to  show  how  they  arc  able  to  take 
advantage  of  them.  In  other  words,  this  is  the  kind  of  gift  that  steers 
the  happy  middle  course  between  the  Charybdis  of  failure  to  show 
public  spirit  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  the  Scylla  of  showing 
that  public  spirit  in  a  way  that  will  demoralize  and  pauperize  those 
who  take  advantage  of  it.  To  quote  an  expression  that  I  am  fond 
of — that  is  equally  far  from  the  two  prime  vices  of  our  civilization, 
hardness  of  heart  and  softness  of  head, 

I  am  not  here  to  make  a  speech.  I  unfortunately  have  to  leave  at 
once,  as  the  President  has  several  duties  to  perform.  I  have  come 
because  I  feel  that  the  movement  for  securing  better  facilities  for 
self-training,  better  facilities  for  education  in  its  widest  and  broadest 
and  deepest  sense,  is  one  of  such  prime  importance  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  could  nowhere  more  appropriately  come  than  to 
this  building,  Mr.  Carnegie,  at  this  time,  to  thank  you  for  the  gift 
that  you  have  made  to  the  people  of  the  national  capital. 

RECEPTION   OF  A  DELEGATION    FROM   THE   NATIONAL   BOARD 
OF  TRADE.  WASHINGTON.  D.C.  JANUARY  15.  igo3. 


Mr.  Randall  and  gentlemen: 

T  shall  not  try  to  make  you  any  speech.  I  wish  simply  to  say 
what  a  very  real  pleasure  it  is  to  see  you,  and  also  to  say  this — 
that  I  am  glad  to  see  the  meetings  of  the  big  business  interests  take 
p]nre.  comctimes   in   Washington.      Nothing   can    be  better  both   for 
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the  business   iDterescs  aad   for  fagnhrkw   Aam  to  tare  as  close 
touch  as  posaibk  bawtm  rite  tkciiw.  itfRsottttms  bere  and 
men  wliose  wdfore  b  so  tuatfurra  vridh  vImI  h  doae  in  Ac 
of  Congress.     It  is  a  verj  great  beip  to  aD  o(  us  to  have  jroo 
here.    I  tbaak  yon  for  coama^ 


AT  THE  BAJ^QUET  OF  THE  YOUXG  HESS  CHRISTIAN  ASSOOA'^ 

TION.  SEW  WILLARD  HOTEL.  WASHDiGTOS. 

a  C  JANUARY  99.  ages. 


b 


^ 


Ifr.  Chainmam,  gentUwum: 

It  is  oo  acckknt  that  we  sbooid  meet  here  to  cekbrate  a  record 
fifty  years — that  period  whicft  cofm  die  half  initiuj^   which   has 
seen  the  gigantic  tadastrial  doage  of  the  world,  whidi  ha*  leea 
fruition  of  the  forces  that  have  biuughl  ahoot  a 
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and  industrially,  withhk  die  fifty  years  coch  as  was  hanly  aee: 
any  preceding  five  centnriesw  Life  has  been  Tery  mifiifr.  has 
carried  on  at  a  very  high  prejisufc,  dnnng  that  half  oeatary; 
intense,  carried  on  a  h^icr  ptessorc,  than  ever  before.  That 
of  coarse  that  all  the  forces  haye  been  raised  to  a  h^;her  degree 
power — the  forces  of  eril.  aod,  thank  heaTcn,  also  die  forces  of  good. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  die  work  of  soch  orgamzatioas  as  this,  for  such 
organized  effort  as  that  ri  fir«  m  rtnl  by  joa  here  to-s^^  the  iamcnae 
material  progress  of  the  wofM  dv^  the  past  half  ceaiorjr  woald 
have  been  a  piMgiias  dnt  would  have  toU  for  ill  for  the  natinnB. 
not  for  good.  We  can  say  widi  truth  that  we  are  better  off  than  we 
were.  We  can  say  that  the  creed  of  those  who  hare  faith  is  the  r^iit 
creed  as  justified  in  pcescni  history,  because  ade  by  side  with  this 
great  material  dereioptDCBt,  and  with  an  even  rtrongei  rate  of  growdi 
than  the  forces  of  evil,  have  grown  the  forces  of  g^ood.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  work  dooe  by  diose  who  fooided  this  movemeat. 
and  of  coarse  1^  all  those  who  have  taken  part  in  similar  muiemmts. 
in  all  niovenients  for  good,  in  every  mnwmft  for  social  bettemaent, 
for  civic  betterment,  in  every  movement  to  make  men  decent  and 
manly  and  strong — if  it  had  not  been  lor  the  work  done  by  than, 
if  ihey  had  sat  sopiac  and  tbooght  things  would  make  ihnuMJais 
better,  things  woald  have  becune  steatfily  worse.  We  see  aO  arooad 
us  people  who  say,  "Oh.  wcO,  tluiigs  wiH  come  oat  all  right."  So 
Ihey  win :  but  not  becanse  there  are  men  who  arc  ooatcBt  to  jajr  that 
they  will  come  oat  ail  right ;  bat  becjute  there  is  a  sidEcient  ■■■faer 
of  earnest  men  with  the  root  of  liglawwmicss  in  them  who  are  bonad 
to  do  what  will  make  them  come  out  ligfaL 
The  ronarlable  cuuccMntioo  of  oor  fives  during  dK  last  half  OEa> 
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tury  has  rendered  it  possible  for  anything  that  is  evil  to  manifest  itself 
more  strongly  than  ever  before,  and  therefore  made  it  necessary  for 
us  to  see  that  the  good  has  a  corresponding  development.  A  hundred 
years  ago  there  was  no  such  need  for  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations, for  the  invaluable  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations. 
Life  was  simpler.  The  temptation  would  come  surely  to  every  man, 
but  it  would  not  come  so  frequently  and  in  so  intense  a  form.  As  the 
forces  of  evil  manifested  themselves  in  stronger  and  stronger  form 
they  had  to  be  met,  if  they  were  to  be  successfully  grappled  with,  by 
organized  effort,  by  the  effort  of  the  many,  which  must  always  be 
stronger  than  the  effort  of  one ;  and  the  successful  effort  to  combat 
the  forces  of  evil  had  to  take  just  such  shape  as  has  been  given  to  the 
growth  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations.  It  had  to  take 
the  shape  of  combining  decency  and  efficiency.  There  are  many  things 
that  are  so  true  that  it  seems  almost  trite  to  speak  of  them,  and  yet 
it  is  continually  necessary  to  speak  of  them.  There  have  been  phil- 
anthropic movements  led  and  supported  by  most  excellent  people,  which, 
nevertheless,  have  produced  results  altogether  incommensurable  with 
the  eflForts  spent,  because  they  failed  to  combine  as  this  movement  has 
combined  a  recognition  of  the  needs  of  human  nature  with  a  resolute 
effort  to  make  that  human  nature  better. 

I  have  been  acquainted  especially  with  three  types  of  your  work: 
the  work  in  the  army  and  navy,  the  work  among  railroad  men,  and  the 
work  among  college  stud«its.  These  three  classes  are  not  going  to 
be  effectively  reached  as  classes  by  any  effort  which  fails  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  they  demand  manliness  as  well  as  virtue ;  and 
you  can  make  them  straight  only  on  condition  that  in  making  them 
straight  you  also  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  be 
strong.  Remember  Wesley's  remark  when  some  one  criticised  him 
because  his  hymn  tunes  were  so  good.  He  answered  that  he  was 
not  going  to  leave  all  the  good  tunes  to  the  devil.  We  want  to  be 
exceedingly  careful  that  the  impression  shall  not  get  about  that  good 
men  intend  to  leave  strength  tp  those  who  serve  the  devil.  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Mott  as  to  the  meeting  at 
Yale  a  few  nights  ago,  where  the  captain  of  the  football  team  and  the 
captain  of  the  crew  of  next  season  both  were' present.  I  think  that  is 
typical  of  the  whole  movement.  I  am  certain  that  those  who  have  had 
experience  in  the  army  and  na\'y  have  seen  that  in  the  long  run  the 
man  who  is  a  decent  man  is  apt  to  be  the  man  who  is  the  best  soldier. 
The  work  among  the  railroad  men  always  particularly  appealed  to  me 
because  the  railroad  men  are  those  who  follow  that  modem  industry 
which  more  than  any  other  modern  industry  makes  demand  upon  its 
followers  for  the  heroic  virtues,  for  the  willingness  to  take  risks,  the 
willingness  to  accept  responsibilities,  the  readiness  to  adopt  a  standard 


of  duty  which  will  require  at  need  the  sacrifice  of  life ;  those  who 
follow  it  must  possess  both  the  power  to  obey  and  the  power  to  act 
on  individual  initiative — the  power  to  take  responsibility.  You  can 
make  men  like  that  accept  morality  if  you  can  make  them  understand 
that  it  is  not  only  compatible  with  but  is  demanded  by  essential  manli- 
ness. The  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  grown  so  among  college  stu- 
dents, for  instance,  because  (I  think  I  am  right  in  saying)  it  has 
tried,  not  to  dwarf  any  of  the  impulses  of  the  young,  vigorous  men, 
but  to  guide  them  aright.*  It  has  sought  not  to  make  a  man's  develop- 
ment one-sided,  not  to  prevent  his  being  a  man,  but  to  see  that  he  is 
in  the  fullest  sense  a  man,  and  a  good  man.  We  greet  to-night  with 
peculiar  pleasure  the  men  who  served  in  the  great  war.  Those  men  won 
in  the  day  of  trial  because  they  and  their  fellows  had  in  them,  in  the 
first  place,  the  power  of  devotion  to  an  ideal,  and,  in  the  next  place, 
the  strength  to  realize  that  power  in  eflFective  fashion.  If  the  men  of 
'6i  had  not  been  driven  forward  by  a  spirit  wliich  made  them  anxious 
to  lay  down  their  lives  if  need  should  be  rather  than  to  see  the  flag 
of  the  Union  torn  in  twain,  if  they  had  not  had  in  them  the  lift  toward 
loftier  things  which  comes  to  those  who  value  life  as  of  small  account 
compared  to  devotion  to  country  and  to  the  flag,  if  they  had  not  in 
the  truest  and  greatest  and  deepest  sense  of  the  word  been  patriotic, 
then  no  amount  of  fighting  capacity  would  have  saved  them.  I  don't 
care  how  good  natural  soldiers  or  sailors  they  had  been,  if  theirj 
ambitions  had  been  personal,  if  they" had  been  fundamentally  disloyal, 
if  each  had  been  striving  to  build  up  himself  and  had  viewed  his  fel- 
lows as  rivals  to  be  trampled  down  for  his  own  advantage,  then  failure 
would  have  come  upon  them.  If  Grant  and  Sherman  and  Thomas 
and  Farragut  had  not  all  felt  that  they  were  fighting  for  one  end,  that 
they  were  holding  up  the  arms  of  mighty  Lincoln  as  he  toiled  and 
wrought  and  suffered  for  the  people,  then  their  prowess  would  have 
availed  naught,  and  this  Nation  would  have  gone  down  into  bloody 
anarchy,  would  have  crumbled  into  dust  as  so  many  republics  had 

'President  Roosevelt  U  a  firm  believer  in  what  might  be  called  the  civic  value  of  th« 
eharche*.  and  in  all  expressiona  o{  them  auch  aa  the  Sunday  School  and  the  V.  M.  C.  A. 
They  make  for  order  and  good  citizcnibip.  }Ii9  religioua  convictions  have  no  tendency,  how- 
ever, towarda  a  aallowneai  of  check  or  a  flaccidity  of  muiclc.  They  are  robuat  like  hi*  con- 
vtcUona  social  and  political.  They  tell  a  Mory  of  him  when  at  Harvard.  Following,  as  he 
aaw  it.  a  duty,  be  taught  a  class  of  boys  in  one  of  the  Cambridge  Sunday  Schools.  On  one 
occasion  one  of  the  boys  appeared  with  a  black  eye  of  very  recent  construction.  Young 
Kooseveit  waa  instantly  interested  and  inquired  as  to  the  black  eye's  genesis.  The  story  waa 
simple.  The  boy,  in  coming  to  Sunday  School,  had  met  a  scoffer  of  his  own  age.  The 
icoffer  spake  dcspitcfully  of  Sunday  School  as  an  institution.  The  Sunday  School  boy  was  I 
not,  in  the  verbal  sense,  a  finished  conversationalist,  and  did  not  trust  himself  to  reply  in  < 
words;  the  risk  of  defeat  in  any  wordy  argument  was  too  great.  So,  hanging  his  coat  on  the 
poet  Longfellow's  fence,  he  went  at  the  scoffer  arsumenlum  ad  hominem  with  his  fiats.  He 
convinced  the  scoffer,  albeit  the  victory  cost  him  the  black  eye.  Young  Roosevelt  so  warmly 
approved  this  display  of  energetic  Christianity  that  he  gave  the  boy  of  the  black  eye  a  dollar 
aa  a  reward  of  merit.  I.ater,  when  the  severe  graybcards  heard  of  the  business,  they 
gasped. — A.  H.  L. 
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crumbled  of  old.    They  needed  fervent  devotion  to  country,  devotion 
to  the  right,  and  power  to  fight. 

In  addition  to  the  lofty  ideal — in  no  way  as  a  substitute  for  it,  but 
in  addition  to  this  power  of  devotion  to  an  ideal — the  man  must  have 
the  fibre  of  heart,  the  fibre  of  body,  to  make  his  devotion  take  effective 
shape  for  the  Nation's  welfare.  And  nowadays  we  shall  win  out, 
in  the  fight  for  a  loftier  life — we  shall  make  this  twentieth  century  bet- 
ter and  not  worse  than  any  century  that  has  gone  before  it — in 
proportion  as  we  approach  the  problems  that  face  us  as  this  society 
has  approached  those  problems,  with  a  firm  resolution  to  neglect  neither 
side  of  the  development  of  our  people,  to  strive  to  make  the  young 
men  decent.  God-fearing,  law-abiding,  honor-loving,  justice-doing;  and 
also  fearless  and  strong,  able  to  hold  their  own  in  the  hurly-burly  of 
the  world's  work,  able  to  strive  mightily  that  the  forces  of  right  may 
be  in  the  end  triumphant. 


I 


■ 


AT  THE  BANQUET  AT  CANTON.  O.,  JANUARY  27.  1903.  IN  HONOR 
OF  THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  THE  LATE  PRESIDENT  McKlNLEY. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  ladies,  and  gentlemen: 

Throughout  our  history,  and  indeed  throughout  history  generally, 
it  has  been  given  to  only  a  very  few  thrice-favored  men  to  take  so 
marked  a  lead  in  the  crises  faced  by  their  several  generations  that 
thereafter  each  stands  as  the  embodiment  of  the  triumphant  effort  of 
his  generation.     President  McKinky  ^as  one  of  these  men. 

If  during  the  lifetime  of  a  generation  no  crisis  occurs  sufficient  to 
call  out  in  marked  manner  the  energies  of  the  strongest  leader,  then 
of  course  the  world  does  not  and  can  not  know  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  leader;  and  in  consequence  there  are  long  periods  in  the  history 
of  every  nation  during  which  no  man  appears  who  leaves  an  indelible 
mark  in  history.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  crisis  is  one  so  many-sided 
as  to  call  for  the  development  and  exercise  of  many  distinct  attributes, 
it  may  be  that  more  than  one  man  will  appear  in  order  that  the  re- 
quirements shall  be  fully  met.  In  the  Revolution  and  in  the  period 
of  constructive  statesmanship  immediately  following  it,  for  our  good 
fortune  it  befell  us  that  the  highest  military  and  the  highest  civic  at- 
tributes were  embodied  in  Washington,  and  so  in  him  we  have  one 
of  the  undying  men  of  history — a  great  soldier,  if  possible  an  even 
greater  statesman,  and  above  all  a  public  servant  whose  lofty  and 
disinterested  patriotism  rendered  his  power  and  ability — alike  on  fought 
fields  and  in  council  chambers— of  the  most  far-reaching  service  to 
the  Republic.  In  the  Civil  War  the  two  functions  were  divided,  and 
coin  and  Grant  will  stand  for  evermore  with  their  names  inscribed 
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on  the  honor  roll  of  those  who  have  deserved  well  of  mankind  by 
saving  to  humanity  a  precious  heritage.  In  similar  fashion  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Andrew  Jackson  stand  each  as  the  foremost  representa- 
tive of  the  great  movement  of  his  generation,  and  their  names  iiym- 
bolize  to  us  their  times  and  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  their  times. 

It  was  given  to  President  McKinley  to  take  the  foremost  place  in 
our  political  life  at  a  time  when  our  country  was  brought  face  to 
face  with  problems  more  momentous  than  any  whose  sohilion  wc  have 
ever  attempted,  save  only  in  the  Revolution  and  in  the  Civil  Wor ; 
and  it  was  under  his  leadership  that  the  Nation  solved  thcM  mighty 
problems  aright.  Therefore  he  shall  stand  in  the  eyes  of  history  not 
merely  as  the  first  man  of  his  generation,  but  a.H  amon;;  the  greatest 
figures  in  our  national  life,  coming  second  only  to  the  men  of  the 
two  great  crises  in  which  the  Union  was  founded. and  preserved. 

No  man  could  carry  through  successfully  such  a  t.-i%k  ai  Trciiident 
McKinley  undertook,  unless  trained  by  long  years  of  effort  for  lit 
performance.  Knowledge  of  his  fellow-citizens,  ability  to  undcmtand 
them,  keen  sympathy  with  even  their  innermost  feelingH,  and  yet 
power  to  lead  them,  together  with  far-sighted  sagacity  and  resolute 
belief  both  in  the  people  and  in  their  future — all  thenc  were  needed 
in  the  man  who  headed  the  march  of  our  people  durinj;  the  eventful 
years  from  1896  to  1901.  These  were  the  qualities  {Kisseksed  by 
McKinley  and  developed  by  him  throughout  his  whole  history  prcvi<imi 
to  assuming  the  Presidency.  As  a  lad  he  had  the  inettirnal)lc'  privilege 
of  serving,  first  in  the  rankj,  and  then  as  a  commissioned  officer,  in  thf 
great  war  for  national  union,  righteousneat,  and  grandeur ;  he  wi 
one  of  those  whom  a  kindly  Providence  permitted  to  lake  part  in 
struggle  which  embodied  every  man  who  fought  therein.  He  who 
when  little  more  than  a  boy  had  seen  the  grim  steadfastness  which  after 
four  years  of  giant  struggle  restored  the  Union  and  freed  the  slaves 
was  not  thereafter  to  be  daunted  by  danger  or  frightened  out  of  hit 
belief  in  the  great  destiny  of  our  people. 

Some  years  after  the  war  closed  McKinley  came  to  Congress,  and 
rose,  during  a  succession  of  terms,  to  leadership  to  his  party  in  the 
lower  House.  He  also  became  Governor  of  his  native  State,  Ohio. 
During  this  varied  service  he  received  practical  training  of  the  kind 
most  valuable  to  him  when  he  became  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation. 
To  the  high  faith  of  his  early  years  was  added  the  capacity  to  realize 
hb  ideals,  to  work  with  his  fdlow-men  at  the  same  time  that  he  led 
them. 

President  McKinlev's  rise  to  greatncM  had  in  it  nothing  of  the 
sudden,  nothing  of  the  tmexpected  or  seemtngly  arddentaL  Through- 
out his  long  term  of  service  in  Congress  there  was  a  steady 
alike  in  his  power  of  leadership  and  in  the  recognition  of  that 


both  by  his  associates  in  public  life  and  by  the  public  itself.  Session 
after  session  his  influence  in  the  House  grew  greater;  his  party  an- 
tagonists grew  to  look  upon  him  with  constantly  increasing  respect, 
his  party  friends  with  constantly  increasing  faith  and  admiration. 
Eight  years  before  he  was  nominated  for  President  he  was  already  con- 
sidered a  Presidential  possibility.  Four  years  before  he  was  nomi- 
nated only  his  own  high  sense  of  honor  prevented  his  being  made  a 
formidable  competitor  of  the  chief  upon  whom  the  choice  of  the  con- 
vention then  actually  fell.  In  1896,  he  was  chosen  because  the  great 
mass  of  his  party  knew  him  and  believed  in  him  and  regarded  him 
as  symbolizing  their  ideals,  as  representing  their  aspirations.  In  esti- 
mating the  forces  which  brought  about  this  nomination  and  election 
I  do  not  undervalue  that  devoted  personal  friendship  which  he  had 
the  faculty  to  inspire  in  so  marked  a  degree  among  the  ablest  and 
most  influential  leaders;  this  leadership  was  of  immense  consequence 
in  bringing  about  the  result ;  but,  after  all,  the  prime  factor  was  the 
trust  in  and  devotion  to  him  felt  by  the  great  mass  of  men  who  had 
come  to  accept  him  as  their  recognized  spokesman.  In  his  nomination 
the  national  convention  of  a  great  party  carried  into  effect  in  good 
faith  the  deliberate  judgment  of  that  party  as  to  whom  its  candidate 
should  be. 

But  even  as  a  candidate  President  McKinley  was  far  more  than 
the  candidate  of  a  party,  and  as  President  he  was  in  the  broadest  and 
fullest  sense  the  President  of  all  the  people  of  all  sections  of  the 
country. 

His  first  nomination  came  to  him  because  of  the  qualities  he  had 
shown  in  healthy  and  open  political  leadership,  the  leadership  which 
by  word  and  deed  impresses  itself  as  a  virile  force  for  good  upon  the 
people  at  large  and  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  mere  intrigue 
or  manipulation.  But,  in  1896,  the  issue  was  fairly  joined,  chiefly 
upon  a  question  which  as  a  party  question  was  entirely  new,  so  that 
the  old  lines  of  political  cleavage  were,  in  large  part,  abandoned. 
All  other  issues  sank  in  importance  when  compared  with  the  vita!  need 
of  keeping  our  financial  system  on  the  high  and  honorable  plane  im- 
peratively demanded  by  our  position  as  a  great  civilized  power.  As 
the  chariipion  of  such  a  principle  President  McKinley  received  the 
support  not  only  of  his  own  party,  but  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
those  to  whom  he  had  been  politically  opposed.  He  triumphed,  and 
he  made  good  with  scrupulous  fidelity  the  promises  upon  which  the 
campaign  was  won.  We  were  at  the  time  in  a  period  of  great  in- 
dustrial depression,  and  it  was  promised  for  and  on  behalf  of  McKinley 
that  if  he  were  elected  our  financial  system  should  not  only  be  pre- 
served unharmed  but  improved  and  our  economic  system  shaped  in  ac- 
cordance with  those  theories  which  have  always  marked  our  periods 
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»f  greatest  prosperity.  The  prooum  wtrt  kept  aad  kHomiag  their 
'^keeping  came  the  prosperity  wfaidh  we  mom  csfajr.  All  dat  vat  (ore- 
told  concerning  the  wdl-beiq|p  wttdh  woaU  kMam  the  dectiOB  of 
McKinley  has  been  justified  hf  tbe  erei^  Bat  a»  ao  oftcD  hafpetM  in 
our  histor>-,  the  Preskknt  was  forced  to  bet  qaemiam  odKr  dan  tboce 
at  issue  at  the  time  of  hs  tintkm  V/i^km  a  jcv  Ihe  Mtaation  in 
Cuba  had  become  literally  imofciatlc  INuiJet  McKiaky  had  fought 
too  well  in  his  yoath,  he  knew  loo  wd  m  fint  hnd  what  war  re 
was,  lightly  to  enter  into  a  aCfuggk-  He  aia^li  by  erery 
means  to  preserve  peace,  to  avert  war.  He  made  every  effort 
sistent  with  the  aarinnal  hamar  to  briac:  ahoat  as  rr*rHJf  fcttkaacnt 
the  Cuban  diffical^.  Tbca,  wba  k  becasK  cvidcat  due  tboc  efforu 
were  useless,  that  peace  coold  oat  be  hcaocably  eatcrtaincd,  be  d^ 
voted  his  strength  to  nafciBc  dK  war  as  riun  aad  aa  dcditvc  a«  pos- 
sible. It  is  needless  to  tc9  tihe  fcaak  ia  ddaiL  Solfiee  it  to  lay  that 
rarely  indeed  in  history  has  a  cnetr<  so  fax-ttadbmg  in  the  importance 
of  its  ontoome  been  adatvcd  widi  aadi  caaci  Tbcfv  foOoared  a  harder 
task,  .^s  a  result  of  dK  war  we  caaK  iaio  pOMtaaioa  of  Ctfba,  Porto 
Rico,  and  the  PfailippcBeL  la  eadi  idaad  (he  eoaditioos  were  socb 
that  we  had  to  face  pinMriia  eatiiUj  aew  to  oar  aiTinml  experience, 
and,  moreover,  in  each  idamd  or  ffoop  of  kliaili  dbe  prObfcgii  differed 
radically  from  those  prcsoled  ia  die  olben.  Ia  Porto  Rko  the  task 
was  simple.  The  tsknd  ooaid  not  be  indtpcadtaL  It  became  in  all 
essentials  a  part  of  tfae  Uaioa.  It  bas  beea  giTca  aU  tbe  benefits  of 
our  eooDomic  and  fiaancal  sjsttnL  Its  aofaabitzaCs  bove  beea  given 
the  highest  individaal  Eberty,  wliSe  yet  their  gorcnuneat  has  been 
kept  onder  the  sapervifioa  ol  oficak  so  wcQ  dwaea  diat  tbe  islaad 
can  be  appealed  to  as  affonfiag  a  aaidd  Ux  aU  flodi  cuperfuieats  ia 
the  future ;  aad  tins  rcsait  was  anialy  owiag  to  the  admtrafaic  choice 
of  insumncuts  by  rrriiifcai  MrKlalrj  wWa  he  selected  the 
officials. 

In  Cuba,  where  we  were  pledigcd  to  give  tbe  isbad 
the  pledge  was  kept  BOK  BKfdy  ia  letter  bat  ia  spirit.  It  auaid  have 
beea  a  betrayal  of  oar  imj  to  have  grrea  Coba  jadependroee  oitf  of 
band.  Preadeat  McKaiey,  with  his  asaal  siu^abr  ingwity  ia  the 
choice  of  agents,  sefccted  ia  General  T.fraard  Wood  die  man  of  all 
otben  best  fit  to  bring  the  idand  throagh  ito  onfrnaia  period  at 


There  was  an  insurrectionary  party  claiming  to  represent  the  people 
of  the  islands  and  putting  forth  tlieir  claim  with  a  certain  speciousness 
which  deceived  no  small  number  of  excellent  men  here  at  home,  and 
which  afforded  to  yet  others  a  chance  to  arouse  a  factious  party  spirit 
against  the  President.  Of  course,  looking  back,  it  is  now  easy  to  see 
that  it  would  have  been  both  absurd  and  wicked  to  abandon  the  Philip- 
pine Archipelago  and  let  the  scores  of  different  tribes— Christian, 
Mohammedan,  and  pagan,  in  every  stage  of  semi-civilization  and 
Asiatic  barbarism — turn  the  islands  into  a  welter  of  bloody  savagery, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  that  some  strong  power  would  have  to  step 
in  and  take  possession.  But  though  now  it  is  easy  enough  '.  .■  see  that 
our  duty  was  to  stay  in  the  islands,  to  put  down  the  insurrection  by 
force  of  arms,  and  then  to  establish  freedom-giving  civil  government, 
it  needed  genuine  statesmanship  to  see  this  and  to  act  accordingly 
at  the  time  of  the  first  revolt.  A  weaker  and  less  far-sighted  man 
than  President  McKinley  would  have  shrunk  from  a  task  very  diffi- 
cult in  itself,  and  certain  to  furnish  occasion  for  attack  and  misrepre- 
sentation no  less  than  for  honest  misunderstanding.  But  President 
McKinley  never  flinched.  He  refused  to  consider  the  thought  of 
abandoning  our  duty  in  our  new  possessions.  While  sedulously  en- 
deavoring to  act  with  the  utmost  humanity  toward  the  insurrectionists, 
he  never  faltered  in  tlie  determination  to  put  thcra  down  by  force 
of  arms,  alike  for  the  sake  of  our  own  interest  and  honor,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  interest  of  the  islanders,  and  particularly  of  the  great 
numbers  of  friendly  natives,  including'  those  most  highly  civilized,  for 
whom  abandonment  by  us  would  have  meant  ruin  and  death.  Again 
his  policy  was  most  amply  vindicated.  Peace  has  come  to  the  islands, 
together  with  a  greater  measure  of  individual  liberty  and  self-govern- 
ment than  they  have  ever  before  known.  All  the  tasks  set  us  as  a 
result  of  the  war  with  Spain  have  so  far  been  well  and  honorably 
accomplished,  and  as  a  result  this  Nation  stands  higher  than  ever  be- 
fore among  the  nations  of  mankind. 

President  McKinley's  second  campaign  was  fought  mainly  on  the 
issue  of  approving  what  he  had  done  in  his  first  administration,  and 
specifically  what  he  had  done  as  regards  these  problems  springing  out 
of  tlie  war  with  Spain.  The  result  was  that  the  popular  verdict  in  his 
favor  was  more  overwhelming  than  it  had  been  before. 

No  other  President  in  our  history  has  seen  high  and  honorable 
effort  crowned  with  more  conspicuous  personal  success.  No  other 
President  entered  upon  his  second  term  feeling  such  right  to  a  pro- 
found and  peaceful  satisfaction.  Then  by  a  stroke  of  "horror,  so 
strange  in  its  fantastic  iniquity  as  to  stand  unique  in  the  black  annals 
of  crime,  he  was  struck  down.  The  brave,  strong,  gentle  heart  was 
cHlUd  forever,  and  word  was  brought  to  the  woman  who  wept  that 
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she  was  to  walk  thenceforth  alone  in  the  shadow.  The  hideous  in- 
famy of  the  deed  shocked  the  Nation  to  its  depths,  for  the  man  thus 
stnick  at  was  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  champion  of  the  plain  people,  in 
a  peculiar  sense  the  representative  and  the  exponent  of  those  ideals 
which,  if  we  live  up  to  them,  will  make,  as  they  have  largely  made, 
our  country  a  blessed  refuge  for  all  who  strive  to  do  right  and  to 
live  their  lives  simply  and  well  as  light  is  given  them.  The  Nation 
was  stunned,  and  the  people  mourned  with  a  sense  of  bitter  bereave- 
ment because  they  had  lost  a  man  whose  heart  beat  for  them  as  the 
heart  of  Lincoln  once  had  beatea.  We  did  right  to  mourn;  for  the 
loss  was  ours,  not  his.  He  died  in  the  golden  fulness  of  his  triumph. 
He  died  victorious  in  that  highest  of  all  kinds  of  strife — the  strife  for 
an  ampler,  juster,  and  more  generous  national  life.  For  him  the 
laurel ;  but  woe  for  those  whom  he  left  behind;  woe  to  the  Nation  that 
lost  him ;  and  woe  to  mankind  that  there  should  exist  creatures  so 
foul  that  one  among  them  should  strike  at  so  noble  a  life. 

We  are  gathered  together  to-night  to  recall  his  memory,  to  pay 
our  tribute  of  respect  to  the  great  chief  and  leader  who  fell  in  the 
harness,  who  was  stricken  down  while  his  eyes  were  bright  with  "the 
light  that  tells  of  triumph  tasted."  We  can  honor  him  best  by  the 
way  we  show  in  actual  deed  that  we  have  taken  to  heart  the  lessons 
of  his  life.  We  must  strive  to  achieve,  each  in  the  measure  that  he 
can.  something  of  the  qualities  which  made  President  McKinley  a 
leader  of  men,  a  mighty  power  for  good — his  strength,  his  courage,  his 
courtesy  and  dignity,  his  sense  of  justice,  his  ever-present  kindliness 
and  regard  for  the  rights  of  others.  He  won  greatness  by  meeting 
and  solving  the  issues  as  they  arose — not  by  shirking  them — meeting 
them  with  wisdom,  with  the  exercise  of  the  most  skilful  and  cautious 
iudgment,  but  with  fearless  resolution  when,  the  time  of  crisis  came. 
He  met  each  crisis  on  its  own  merits  ;  he  never  sought  excuse  for  shirk- 
ing a  task  in  the  fact  that  it  was  different  from  the  one  he  had  ex- 
pected to  face.  The  long  public  career,  which  opened  when  as  a 
boy  he  carried  a  musket  in  the  ranks  and  closed  when  as  a  man  in 
the  prime  of  his  intellectual  strength  he  stood  among  the  world's  chief 
statesmen,  came  to  what  it  was  because  he  treated  each  triumph  as 
opening  the  road  to  fresh  effort,  not  as  an  excuse  for  ceasing  from 
effort.  He  undertook  mighty  tasks.  Some  of  them  he  finished  com- 
pletely, others  we  must  finish,  and  there  remain  yet  others  which  he 
did  not  have  to  face,  but  which,  if  we  are  worthy  to  be  the  inheritors 
of  bis  principles,  we  will  in  our  turn  face  with  the  same  resolution,  the 
same  sanity,  the  same  unfaltering  belief  in  the  greatness  of  this  coun- 
d  unfaltering  championship  of  the  rights  of  each  and  all  of  our 
,  which  marked  his  high  and  splendid  career. 
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TO    NATIONAL    FRATERNAL    PRESS    ASSOCIATION,    FEBRUARY 

4,  1903. 

Gentlemen  of  the  National  Fraternal  Press  Association: 

I  am  delighted  and  exceedingly  pleased  to  meet  you,  especially  in  view 
of  the  nature  of  the  interests  you  represent, — you  being  the  representa- 
tives of  institutions  whose  business  it  is  to  care  for  the  home.  If  I  am  not 
•  greatly  mistaken,  you  have  the  same  objects  in  view,  and  are  adopting 
largely  the  same  methods  of  government  which  prevail  in  the  National 
government  of  our  country ;  and  no  government  will  ever  be  perfect 
until  every  citizen  can  say,  "I  am  my  brother's  keeper."  It  is  very 
gratifying  to  me  to  learn  of  the  magnificent  work  your  societies  have 
already  accomplished  in  relieving  the  necessities  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  your  deceased  members.  In  working  out  the  great  prob- 
lems which  confront  our  nation,  we  must  depend  wholly  upon  the 
sentiments  which  actuate  and  pervade  your  fraternities,  viz.,  the 
brotherhood  of  man  and  the  sacredness  of  American  home  life. 

I  am  confident  that  in  the  final  analysis,  we  shall  find  that  the  stability 
of  our  government  depends  not  so  much  upon  our  armies  and  navies, 
though  they  may  be  vastly  important,  but  rather  we  will  have  to  depend 
upon  the  brotherhood  of  humanity  as  represented  in  the  great  fra- 
ternities. The  fraternal  societies  represented  by  your  association  are 
in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  greatest  powers  for  good  government  and 
the  protection  of  the  home  that  we  have  in  this  country.  This  govern- 
ment will  endure  just  so  long  as  we  protect  the  great  interests  repre- 
sented by  the  fraternal  orders. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  this  interview,  and  I  am  heartily  with 
you  in  this  great  fraternal  work,  and  trust  that  you  may  succeed  in 
your  present  mission  to  Washington. 

[The  Loyal  Guard,  Flint.  Uich.,  Feb.  6,  1V0S.I 


AT  THE  LAYING  OF  THE  CORNERSTONE  OF  THE  WAR  COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  FEBRUARY  21,  1903. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

It  should  be  a  matter  of  pride  and  congratulation  to  every  American 
citizen  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  country  that  to-day  we  lay  the 
foundation  stone  of  a  building  the  erection  of  which  signalizes  a  long 
stride  forward  in  securing  the  efficiency  of  the  United  States  Army — 
a  step  less  important  than  that  marked  by  the  enactment  of  the  law 
to  create  a  general  staff,  but  a  step  supplementing  the  passage  of  the 
act,  rounding  it  out  and  rendering  it  of  a  far  wider  and  far  deeper 
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One  word  first  to  the  nation,  and  then  another  word  to  the  army. 
To  the  nation  first:  It  has  well  been  said  that  the  surest  way  to  in- 
vite national  disaster  is  for  a  nation  to  be  opulent,  aggressive  and 
unarmed.  The  nation  tliat  is  rich,  that  is  so  high-spirited  as  to  be 
somewhat  careless  of  giving  oflfense,  and  that  yet  refrains  from  that 
preparedness  which  is  absolutely  necessary  if  efficiency  in  war  is  ever 
to  be  shown — such  a  nation  is  laying  deep  the  foundation  for  humilia* 
tion  and  disaster.  As  a  people,  whether  we  will  or  not,  we  have 
reached  the  stage  when  we  must  play  a  great  part  in  the  world.  It 
is  not  open  to  us  to  decide  whether  or  not  we  shall  play  it.  All  wc 
have  to  decide  is  whether  we  shall  play  it  well  or  ill.  The  part  it 
before  us.  We  have  to  play  it.  AH  that  rests  for  us  to  do  is  to  say 
that  we  will  play  it  well.  This  nation  has,  by  the  mere  trend  of  events, 
been  forced  into  a  position  of  world  power  during  the  last  few  years. 
It  has  responsibilities  resting  upon  it  here  in  the  Occident,  an<l  in 
the  Orient  as  well.  It  cannot  bear  these  responsibilities  aright  unless 
its  voice  is  potent  for  peace  and  justice,  and  its  voice  can  be  potent 
for  peace  and  justice  only  on  condition  of  its  being  thoroughly  under- 
stood that  we  ask  peace  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  weakling  .and  the 
craven,  but  with  the  assured  self-confidence  of  the  just  man  armed, 

So  much  for  the  lesson  to  be  learned  by  our  people  from  the  move- 
ment in  which  the  erection  of  this  building  is  a  part. 

Now  a  word  to  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  army.  The 
last  two  or  three  years  have  witnessed  a  notable  awakening  in  our 
people  to  the  well  being  of  the  army.  Our  people  are  understanding 
as  never  before  the  fact  that  the  army,  like  the  navy,  will  do  well  in 
war  mainly  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  prepared  well  in  peace ;  that 
after  the  war  is  begun  it  is  too  late  for  us  to  prepare  for  the  victory. 
Defeat  will  come  inevitably  and  surely  if  the  preparation  is  put  off 
until  the  war  begins,  and  victory  will  come  if  it  has  been  prepared 
for  in  time  of  peace,  and  on  no  other  terms. 

During  the  session  of  Congress  that  is  now  closing  we  have  wen 
the  first  stride  taken  in  putting  the  National  Guard,  the  militia  of 
the  country,  on  a  footing  of  efficiency — the  first  long  stride  taken  on 
the  lines  marked  out  by  Washington  himself,  the  first  successful  effort 
made  to  put  into  effect  Washington's  plea  which  for  one  hundred 
and  ten  years  was  disregarded  by  our  people.  And,  again,  the  first 
long  stride  has  been  taken  toward  the  modernization,  toward  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  army  in  accordance  with  modem  methods  as 
devised  by  General  Sherman  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  It 
takes  time  and  thought  and  care  to  work  out  necessary  reforms.  They 
don't  come  in  a  jump.  All  kinds  of  obstructions  of  deliberate  purpose, 
obstructions  of  mere  inertia,  obstructions  of  carelessness,  have  to  be 
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met  with  and  overcome,  but  at  last  they  are  overcome  if  only  a  suffi- 
cient intensity  of  purpose  lies  behind  those  backing  the  reform.  And 
now  these  great  steps  have  been  taken.  Methods  have  been  provided 
for  securing  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  army,  and  it  rests  with 
the  army  itself  to  profit  by  what  has  been  done.  More  and  more  it 
has  become  evident  in  modem  war  that  the  efficiency  of  the  unit  of 
the  individual  officer  and  the  individual  enlisted  man  is  going  to  be 
the  prime  factor  in  deciding  the  fate  of  fought  fields.  The  exercises 
of  the  barracks  and  the  parade  ground  do  not  make  five  per  cent  of 
the  soldier's  real  work,  and  do  not  count  for  five  per  cent  in  his  real 
efficiency.  They  are  very  spectacular,  serve  a  good  purpose  and  must 
be  well  done,  but  they  count  for  but  the  smallest  part  in  the  qualities 
the  sum  of  which  makes  the  army  effective  or  ineffective  in  actual 
service.  Officer  and  man  alike  must  be  trained  to  the  highest  point  in 
the  theory  and  in  the  practice  of  the  profession.  The  forces  of  mere 
truism  say  that  if  they  are  trained  in  the  theory  without  the  crowning 
of  practice  they  will  amount  to  nothing,  but  they  must  have  the  train- 
ing and  the  theory  too.  They  must  have  that  training,  or  they  can 
never  reach  the  highest  standard  of  perfection  in  their  art.  The  army 
of  the  United  States  is,  and  it  is  not  desirable  that  it  should  be  other 
than,  a  small  army  relatively  to  the  population  of  the  country,  but 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  that  small  army  shall  represent  for  its 
size  the  very  highest  point  of  efficiency  of  any  army  in  the  civilized 
world,  and  I  have  the  most  absolute  faith  that  to  that  degree  of  effi- 
ciency it  will  attain,  and  that  it  will  attain  it  in  no  small  part  because 
of  the  wise  and  zealous  use  it  will  make  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  the  erection  of  this  very  building. 


AT  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  FEBRUARY  26,  1903. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  addressing  this  representative  body 
of  the  great  Church  which  Wesley  founded,  on  the  occasion  of  the  com- 
memoration of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth.  America, 
moreover,  has  a  peculiar  proprietory  claim  on  Wesley's  memory,  for  it 
is  on  our  continent  that  the  Methodist  Church  has  received  its  greatest 
development.  In  the  days  of  our  Colonial  life  Methodism  was  not  on 
the  whole  a  great  factor  in  the  religious  and  social  life  of  the  people. 
The  Congregationalists  were  supreme  throughout  most  of  New  Eng- 
land ;  the  Episcopalians  on  the  seaboard  from  New  York  southward ; 
while  the  Presbyterian  congregations  were  most  numerous  along  what 
was  then  the  entire  Western  frontier;  and  the  Quaker,  Catholic,  and 
Dutdi  Keformed  Churches  each  had  developments  in  special  places. 
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The  great  growth  of  the  Methodist  Church,  like  the  great  growth 
of  the  Baptist  Church,  began  at  about  the  ttflie  o£  the  Revolutionary 
War.    To-day  my  theme  is  purely  Methodmn. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Revolution  not  only  hai  the  Methodist  Church 
increased  greatly  in  the  old  communities  of  the  thirteen  original  States, 
but  it  has  played  a  peculiar  and  prominent  part  in  the  pioneer  growth 
of  our  country,  and  has  in  consequence  assumed  a  position  of  im- 
mense importance  throughout  the  va&t  reg^ion  west  of  the  Alleghanics 
which  has  been  added  to  our  Nation  since  the  days  when  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  first  met. 

For  a  century  after  the  Declaration  of  Iiidq»ndcnce  the  greatest 
work  of  our  people,  with  the  cxcef>tion  only  of  the  work  of  self-preserva- 
tion under  Lincoln,  was  the  work  of  the  pioneers  as  they  took  pOMCf- 
sion  of  this  continent.  During  that  century  we  pushed  westward  from 
the  Alleghanies  to  the  Pacific,  southward  to  the  (>ulf  and  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  also  took  poMcsaion  of  Alaska.  The  work  of  advanc- 
ing our  boundary,  of  pushii^  the  frontier  across  forest  and  desert 
and  mountain  chain,  was  tlie  great  typical  work  of  our  Nation ;  and 
the  men  who  did  it — ^the  frontiersmen,  the  pioneers,  the  backwooda- 
men,  plainsmen,  mountain  men — formed  a  class  by  thcm»clvcs.  It 
was  an  iron  task,  which  none  but  men  of  iron  soul  and  iron  body 
could  do.  The  men  who  carried  it  to  a  successful  conclution  had 
characters  strong  alike  for  good  and  for  cviL  Their  nigged  natures 
made  them  powers  who  served  light  or  darkness  with  fierce  intensity ; 
and  together  with  heroic  traits  they  had  those  evil  and  dreadful  tenden- 
cies which  are  but  too  apt  to  be  found  in  diaracten  of  heroic  potri- 
bilities.  Such  men  make  the  most  dScscDt  aervants  of  the  Lord  if 
their  abounding  vitality  and  energy  are  directed  aright ;  and  if  mis- 
directed their  influence  is  equally  potent  against  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity and  true  civilization.  In  the  hard  and  cruel  life  of  the  border, 
with  its  grim  struggle  against  the  forbidding  forces  of  wild  nature 
and  wilder  men,  there  was  much  to  pull  the  frontiersman  down.  If 
left  to  himself,  without  moral  teaching  and  moral  gui'iance,  without 
any  of  the  influences  that  tend  toward  the  uplifting  of  man  and  the 
subduing  of  the  brute  within  him,  sad  would  have  been  his.  and  there- 
fore our,  fate.  From  this  fate  we  have  been  largely  rescued  by  the 
fact  that  together  'with  the  rest  of  the  pioneers  went  the  pioneer 
preachers :  and  all  honor  be  given  to  the  Methodists  for  the  great  pro- 
portion of  these  pioneer  preachers  whom  they  furnished. 

These  preachers  were  of  the  stamp  of  old  Peter  Cartwngfat — men 
who  suffered  and  overcame  every  hardship  in  common  Mrith  their  flock, 
and  who  in  addition  tamed  the  wild  and  fierce  spirits  of  their  feUow- 
It  was  not  a  task  that  could  have  been  accomplished  by 
men  deatroos  to  live  in  the  soft  places  of  the  earth  and  to  walk  eaafy 
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on  life's  journey.  They  had  to  possess  the  spirit  of  the  martyrs;  but 
not  of  martyrs  who  could  merely  suffer,  not  of  martyrs  who  could 
oppose  only  passive  endurance  to  wrong.  The  pioneer  preachers  warred 
against  the  forces  of  spiritual  evil  with  the  same  fiery  zeal  and  energy 
that  they  and  their  fellows  showed  in  the  conquest  of  the  rugged  con- 
tinent. They  had  in  them  the  heroic  spirit,  the  spirit  that  scorns  ease 
if  it  must  be  purchased  by  failure  to  do  duty,  the  spirit  that  counts 
risk  and  a  life  of  hard  endeavor  if  the  goal  to  be  reached  is  really 
worth  attaining.  Great  is  our  debt  to  these  men  and  scant  the  patience 
we  need  show  toward  their  critics.  At  times  they  seemed  hard  and 
narrow  to  those  whose  training  and  surroundings  had  saved  them  from 
similar  temptations ;  and  they  have  been  criticised,  as  all  men,  whether 
missionaries,  soldiers,  explorers,  or  frontier  settlers,  are  criticised  when 
they  go  forth  to  do  the  rough  work  that  must  inevitably  be  done  by 
those  who  act  as  the  first  harbingers,  the  first  heralds,  of  civilization 
in  the  world's  dark  places.  It  is  easy  for  those  who  stay  at  home  in 
comfort,  who  never  have  to  see  humanity  in  the  raw,  or  to  strive  against 
the  dreadful  naked  forces  which  appear  clothed,  hidden,  and  subdued 
in  civilized  life — it  is  easy  for  such  to  criticise  the  men  who,  in  rough 
fashion,  and  amid  grim  surroundings,  make  ready  the  way  for  the 
higher  life  that  is  to  come  afterward;  but  let  us  all  remember  that 
the  untempted  and  the  effortless  should  be  cautious  in  passing  too 
heavy  judgment  upon  their  brethren  who  may  show  hardness,  who 
may  be  guilty  of  shortcomings,  but  who  nevertheless  do  the  great  deeds 
by  which  mankind  advances.  These  pioneers  of  Methodism  had  the 
strong,  militant  virtues  which  go  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  great 
deeds.  Now  and  then  they  betrayed  the  shortcomings  natural  to  men 
of  their  type;  but  their  shortcomings  seem  small  indeed  when  we 
place  beside  them  the  magnitude  of  the  work  they  achieved. 

And  now,  friends,  in  celebrating  the  wonderful  growth  of  Methodism, 
in  rejoicing  at  the  good  it  has  done  to  the  country  and  to  mankind, 
I  need  hardly  ask  a  body  like  this  to  remember  that  the  greatness 
of  the  fathers  becomes  to  the  children  a  shameful  thing  if  they  use 
it  only  as  an  excuse  for  inaction  instead  of  as  a  spur  to  effort  for 
noble  aims.  I  speak  to  you  not  only  as  Methodists — I  speak  to  you 
as  American  citizens.  The  pioneer  days  are  over.  We  now  all  of  us 
form  parts  of  a  great  civilized  nation,  with  a  complex  industrial  and 
social  life  and  infinite  possibilities  both  for  good  and  for  evil.  The 
instruments  with  which,  and  the  surroundings  in  which,  we  work,  have 
changed  immeasurably  from  what  they  were  in  the  days  when  the 
rough  backwoods  preachers  ministered  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  needs 
of  their  rough  backwoods  congregations.  But  if  we  are  to  succeed, 
the  spirit  in  which  we  do  our  work  must  be  the  same  as  the  spirit  in 
which  they  did  theirs.    These  men  drove  forward,  and  fought  their 
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way  upward,  to  success,  because  their  sense  of  duty  was  in  their  hearts, 
in  the  very  marrow  of  their  bones.  It  was  not  with  them  something 
to  be  considered  as  a  mere  adjunct  to  their  theology,  standing  separate 
and  apart  from  their  daily  life.  They  had  it  with  them  week  days  as 
well  as  Sundays,  They  did  not  divorce  the  spiritual  from  the  secular. 
They  did  not  have  one  kind  of  conscience  for  one  side  of  their  lives 
and  another  for  another. 

If  we  are  to  succeed  as  a  nation  we  must  have  the  same  spirit  in 
us.  We  must  be  absolutely  practical,  of  course,  and  must  face  facts 
as  they  are.  The  pioneer  preachers  of  Methodism  could  not  have 
held  their  own  for  a  fortnight  if  they  had  not  shown  an  intense  prac- 
ticability of  spirit,  if  they  had  not  possessed  the  broadest  and  deepest 
sympathy  for,  and  understanding  of,  their  fellowmen.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  the  hard,  practical  common-sense  needed  by  each  of  us  in  life, 
we  must  have  a  lift  toward  lofty  things  or  we  shall  be  lost,  individually 
and  collectively,  as  a  nation.  Life  is  not  easy,  and  least  of  all  is 
it  easy  for  either  the  man  or  the  nation  that  aspires  to  do  great  deeds. 
In  the  century  opening,  the  play  of  the  infinitely  far-reaching  forces 
and  tendencies  which  go  to  make  up  our  social  system  bids  fciir  to  be 
even  fiercer  in  its  activity  than  in  the  century  which  has  just  closed. 
If  during  this  century  the  men  of  high  and  fine  moral  sense  show 
themselves  weaklings ;  if  they  possess  only  that  cloistered  virtue  which 
shrinks  shuddering  from  contact  with  the  raw  facts  of  actual  life;  if 
they  dare  not  go  down  into  the  hurly-burly  where  the  men  of  might 
contend  for  the  master)' ;  if  they  stand  aside  from  the  pressure  and  con- 
flict ;  then  as  surely  as  the  sun  rises  and  sets  all  of  our  great  material 
progress,  all  the  multiplication  of  the  physical  agencies  which  tend  for 
our  comfort  and  enjoyment,  will  go  for  naught  and  our  civilization  will 
become  a  brutal  sham  and  mockery.  If  we  are  to  do  as  I  believe  we  shall 
and  will  do,  if  we  are  to  advance  in  broad  humanity,  in  kindliness,  in  the 
spirit  of  brotherhood,  exactly  as  we  advance  in  our  conquest  over  the 
hidden  forces  of  nature,  it  must  be  by  developing  strength  in  virtue 
and  virtue  in  strength,  by  breeding  and  training  men  who  shall  be  both 
good  and  strong,  both  gentle  and  valiant — men  who  scorn  wrong- 
doing, and  who  at  the  same  time  have  both  the  courage  and  the  strength 
to  strive  mightily  for  the  right.  Wesley  accomplished  so  much  for 
mankind  because  he  -refused  to  leave  the  stronger,  manlier  qualities 
to  be  availed  of  only  in  the  interest  of  evil.  The  Church  he  founded 
has  through  its  career  been  a  Church  for  the  poor  as  well  as  for  the 
rich  and  has  known  no  distinction  of  persons.  It  has  been  a  Church 
whose  members,  if  true  to  the  teachings  of  its  founder,  have  sought 
for  no  greater  privilege  than  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  the  interest  of 
the  higher  life,  who  have  prided  themselves,  not  on  shirking  rough 
duty,  but  on  undertaking  it  and  carrying  it  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
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I  come  here  to-night  to  greet  you  and  to  pay  my  tribute  to  your 
past  because  you  have  deserved  well  of  mankind,  because  you  have 
striven  with  strength  and  courage  to  bring  nearer  the  day  when  peace 
and  justice  shall  obtain  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 


AT  A  MEETING   OF  THE   SOCIETY   OF   AMERICAN   FORESTERS, 

HELD  AT  THE  RESIDENCE  OF  MR.  GIFFORD  PINCHOT, 

WASHINGTON,    D.    C,    MARCH    26,    1903. 

Mr.  Pinchot,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  gentlemen: 

I  have  felt  that  this  evening  the  meeting  was  of  such  a  character 
as  not  merely  to  warrant  but  in  a  sense  require  that  I  should  break 
through  my  custom  of  not  coming  out  to  make  speeches  of  this  sort. 
For  I  believe  there  are  few  bodies  of  men  who  have  it  in  their  power 
to  do  a  greater  service  to  the  country  than  those  engaged  in  the  scientific 
study  and  practical  application  of  improved  methods  of  forestry  for 
the  preservation  of  our  woods  in  the  United  States.  I  am  glad  to 
see  here  this  evening  not  only  the  officials,  including  the  head,  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  but  those,  like  Governor  Richards,  most 
concerned  in  carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
First  and  foremost,  you  can  never  afford  to  forget  for  one  moment 
what  is  the  object  of  the  forest  policy.  Primarily  that  object  is  not 
to  preserve  forests  because  they  are  beautiful — though  that  is  good 
in  itself — not  to  preserve  them  because  they  are  refuges  for  the  wild 
creatures  of  the  wilderness — though  that  too  is  good  in  itself — but  the 
primary  object  of  the  forest  policy  as  of  the  land  policy  of  the  United 
States,  is  the  making  of  prosperous  homes,  is  part  of  the  traditional 
policy  of  home-making  of  our  country.  Every  other  consideration 
comes  as  secondary.  The  whole  effort  of  the  government  in  dealing 
with  the  forests  must  be  directed  to  this  end,  keeping  in  view  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  start  the  homes  as  prosperous,  but  to 
keep  them  so.  That  is  the  way  the  forests  have  need  to  be  kept.  You 
can  start  a  prosperous  home  by  destroying  the  forest,  but  you  do  not 
keep  it.  You  will  be  able  to  make  that  policy  permanently  the  policy 
of  the  country  only  in  so  far  as  you  are  able  to  make  the  people  at 
large,  and  then  all  the  people  concretely,  interested  in  the  results  in 
the  different  localities,  appreciative  of  what  it  means ;  g^ve  them  a  full 
recognition  of  its  value,  and  make  them  earnest  and  zealous  adherents 
of  it.  Keep  that  in  mind  too.  In  a  government  such  as  ours  it  is  out 
of  the  question  to  impose  a  policy  like  this  upon  the  people  from 
without.  A  permanent  policy  can  come  only  from  the  intelligent  con- 
viction of  the  people  themselves  that  it  is  wise,  and  useful ;  nay,  indis- 
pensable. We  shall  decide  in  the  long  nm  whether  we  will  or  will 
not  preserve  the  forests  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  accordingly  as  we 
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are  or  are  not  able  to  make  the  people  of  the  States  around  the  moun- 
tains, in  their  neighborhood,  hearty  believers  in  the  policy  of  forest 
preservation.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  this  policy  can  be  made  a 
permanent  success.  In  other  words,  you  must  convince  the  people  of 
the  truth — and  it  is  the  truth — that  the  success  of  home-makers  de- 
pends in  the  long  run  upon  the  wisdom  with  which  the  Nation  takes 
care  of  its  forests.*  That  seems  a  strong  statement.  It  is  none  too 
strong.  There  are  small  sections  of  this  country  where  what  is  done 
with  the  woodlands  makes  no  difference ;  but  over  the  great  extent 
of  the  country  the  ultimate  well  being  of  the  home-maker  will  depend 
in  very  large  part  upon  the  intelligent  use  made  of  the  forests.  In 
other  words,  you,  yourselves,  must  keep  this  practical  object  before 
your  mind.  You  must  remember  that  the  forest  which  contributes  noth- 
ing to  the  wealth,  progress,  or  safety  of  the  country  is  of  no  interest 
to  the  government,  and  it  should  be  of  little  to  the  forester.  Your  at- 
tention should  be  directed  not  to  the  preservation  of  the  forests  as  an 
end  in  itself,  but  as  the  means  for  preserving  and  increasing  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Nation.  Forestry  is  the  preservation  of  forests  by  wise 
use.  We  shall  succeed,  not  by  preventing  the  use,  but  by  making  the 
forests  of  use  to  the  settler,  the  rancher,  the  miner,  the  man  who  lives 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  indirectly  the  man  who  may  live  hundreds 
of  miles  off,  down  the  course  of  some  great  river  which  has  its  rise 
among  the  forests. 

The  forest  problem  is  in  many  ways  the  most  vital  internal  problem 
of  the  United  States.  The  more  closely  this  statement  is  examined 
the  more  evident  its  truth  becomes.  In  the  arid  regions  of  the  West 
agricultural  prosperity  depends  first  of  all  upon  the  available  water 
supply.  Forest  protection  alone  can  maiqtain  the  streamflow  necessary 
for  irrigation  in  the  West  and  prevent  floods  destructive  to  agriculture 
and  manufactures  in  the  East.  The  relation  between  forests  and 
the  whole  mineral  industry  is  an  extremely  intimate  one,- 
for  mines  can  not  be  developed  without  timber,  and  usually 
not  without  timber  close  at  hand.  In  many  regions  of  the  West  ore 
is  more  abundant  than  wood,  and  where  the  ore  is  of  low  grade, 
transportation  of  the  necessary  mine  timbers  from  a  distance  is  out 
of  the  question.  The  use  of  the  mine  is  strictly  limited  to  the  man 
who  has  timber  available  close  at  hand.  The  very  existence  of  lumber- 
ing, the  fourth  gjeat  industry  of  the  United  States,  depends  upon 
the  success  of  your  work  and  our  work  as  a  Nation  in  putting  prac- 
tical forestry  into  effective  operation. 

As  it  is  writh  mining  and  lumbering,  so  it  is  in  only  less  degree  with 
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transportation,  manufacture,  and  commerce  in  general.  The  rela- 
tion of  all  these  industries  to  the  forests'  is  of  the  most  intimate  and 
dependent  kind.  It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  so  many  of 
these  great  interests  are  waking  up  to  this  fact.  The  railroads,  espe- 
cially, managed  as  they  are  by  men  who  are  obliged  by  the  very  nature 
of  their  profession  to  possess  insight  into  the  future,  have  awakened 
to  a  clearer  realization  of  the  vast  importance  of  economical  use  both 
of  timber  and  of  forests.  Even  the  grazing  industry,  as  it  is  carried 
out  in  the  great  West,  which  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  have  little 
relation  to  forestry,  is  nevertheless  closely  related  to  it,  because  great 
areas  of  winter  range  would  be  entirely  useless  without  the  summer 
range  in  the  mountains,  where  the  forest  reserves  lie. 

The  forest  resources  of  our  country  are  already  seriously  depleted. 
They  can  be  renewed  and  maintained  only  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
forester  and  the  lumberman.  The  most  striking  and  encouraging 
fact  in  the  forest  situation  is  that  lumbermen  are  realizing  that  practical 
lumbering  and  practical  forestry  are  allies  and  not  enemies,  and  that 
the  future  of  each  depends  upon  the  other.  The  resolutions  passed 
at  the  last  great  meeting  of  the  representative  lumber  interests  held 
here  in  Washington  are  strong  proof  of  this  fact  and  the  most  en- 
couraging feature  of  the  present  situation.  As  long  as  we  could  not 
make  the  men  concerned  in  the  great  lumbering  industry  realize  that 
the  foresters  were  endeavoring  to  work  in  their  interests  and  not 
against  them,  the  headway  that  could  be  made  was  but  small.  And 
we  will  be  able  to  work  effectively  to  bring  about  immediate  results 
of  permanent  importance  largely  in  proportion  as  we  are  able  to  con- 
vince the  men  at  the  head  of  that  great  business  of  the  practical  wisdom 
of  what  the  foresters  of  the  United  States  arc  seeking  to  accomplish. 
In  the  last  analysis,  the  attitude  of  the  lumbermen  toward  your  work 
will  be  the  chief  factor  of  the  success  or  failure  of  that  work.  In 
other  words,  gentlemen,  I  can  not  too  often  say  to  you,  as  indeed  it 
can  not  be  too  often  said  to  any  body  of  men  of  high  ideals  and  of 
scientific  training  who  are  endeavoring  to  accomplish  work  of  real 
worth  for  the  countrj',  ypu  must  keep  your  ideals,  and  yet  seek  to 
realize  them  in  practical  ways. 

The  United  States  is  exhausting  its  forest  supplies  far  more  rapidly 
than  they  are  being  produced.  The  situation  is  a  grave  one,  and 
there  is  but  one  remedy.  That  remedy  is  the  introduction  of  practical 
"  forestry  on  a  large  scale,  and  of  course  that  is  impossible  without 
trained  men  ;  men  trained  in  the  closet  and  trained  by  actual  field  work, 
under  practical  conditions.  You  will  have  created  a  new  profession ;  a 
profession  of  the  highest  importance ;  a  profession  of  the  highest  use- 
fulness toward  the  State;  and  you  are  in  honor  bound  to  yourselves 
^_  and  to  the  people  to  make  your  profession  stand  as  high  as  the  pro- 
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fession  of  law,  as  the  profession  of  medicine,  as  any  other  profession 
most  intimately  connected  with  oiir  highest  and  finest  development 
as  a  nation.  You  are  engaged  in  pioneer  work  in  a  calling  whose 
opportimities  for  public  service  are  very  great.  Treat  the  calling 
seriously ;  remember  how  much  it  means  for  the  country  as  a  whole ; 
remember  that  if  you  do  your  work  in  crude  fashion,  if  you  only  half 
learn  your  profession,  you  discredit  it  as  well  as  yourselves.  Give 
yourselves  every  chance  by  thorough  and  generous  preparation  and 
by  acquiring  not  only  a  thorough  knowledge,  but  a  wide  outlook  over 
all  the  questions  on  which  you  have  to  touch.  The  profession  which 
you  have  adopted  is  one  which  touches  the  Republic  on  almost  every 
side,  political,  social,  industrial,  commercial ;  and  to  rise  to  its  level 
you  will  need  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  genera!  life  of  the  Nation, 
and  a  viewpoint  both  broad  and  high.  Any  profession  which  makes 
you  deal  with  your  fellowmen  at  large  makes  it  necessary  that,  if  you 
are  to  succeed,  you  should  understand  what  these  feltowmen  are,  and 
not  merely  what  they  are  thought  to  be  by  people  who  live  in  the  closet 
and  the  parlor.  You  must  know  who  the  men  arc  with  whom  you 
are  acting ;  how  they  feel ;  how  far  you  can  go ;  when  you  have  to 
stop ;  when  it  is  necessary  to  push  on ;  you  must  know  all  of  these 
things  if  you  are  going  to  do  work  of  the  highest  value. 

I  believe  that  the  foresters  of  the  United  States  will  create  and  apply 
a  more  effective  system  of  forestry  than  we  have  yet  seen.  If  you  don't, 
gentlemen,  I  will  feel  that  you  have  fallen  behind  your  brethren  of 
other  callings;  and  I  don't  believe  you  will  fall  behind  them.  Nowhere 
else  is  the  development  of  a  country  more  closely  bound  up  with  the 
creation  and  execution  of  a  judicious  forest  policy.  This  is  of  course 
especially  true  of  the  West ;  but  it  is  true  of  the  East  also.  Fortunately 
in  the  West  we  have  been  able  relati'wely  to  the  growth  of  the  country 
to  begin  at  an  earlier  day ;  so  that  we  have  been  able  to  provide  great 
forest  reserves  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  instead  of  waiting  and  at- 
tempting to  get  Congress  to  pay  a  very  large  sum  for  their  creation, 
as  we  are  now  endeavoring  to  do  in  the  Southern  Appalachians.  In 
the  administration  of  the  national  forest  reserves,  the  introduction  of 
conservative  lumbering  on  the  timber  tract  of  the  lumberman  and  the 
woodlot  of  the  farmer,  in  the  practical  solution  of  forest  problems 
which  aflfect  every  industry  and  every  activity  of  the  nation,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  society  have  an  unexampled  field  before  them.  You  have 
heavy  responsibilities — every  man  that  does  any  work  that  is  worth 
doing  has  a  heavy  responsibility — for  upon  the  quality  of  your  work 
the  development  of  forestry  in  the  United  States  and  the  protection 
of  the  industries  which  depend  upon  it  will  largely  rest.  You  have 
made  a  good  beginning,  and  I  congratulate  you  upon  it.  Not  only  is 
a  sound  national  forest  policy  coming  rapidly  into  being,  but  thf 
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men  of  the  country  are  proving  their  interest  in  forestry  by  prac- 
ticing it.  Twenty  years  ago  a  meeting  such  as  this  to-night  would 
have  been  impossible,  and  the  desires  we  hear  expressed  would  have 
been  treated  as  having  no  possible  relation  to  practical  life.  I  think, 
Mr.  Secretar>',  that  since  you  first  came  into  Congress  here  there  has 
been  a  complete  revolution  in  the  attitude  of  public  men  toward  this 
question.  We  have  reached  a  point  where  American  foresters,  trained 
in  American  forest  schools,  are  attacking  American  forest  problems 
with  success.  That  is  the  way  to  meet  the  larger  work  you  have  be- 
fore you.  It  is  a  work  of  peculiar  difficulty,  because  precedents  are 
lacking.  It  will  demand  training,  steadiness,  devotion,  and  above  all 
esf>rit  de  corps,  fealty  to  the  body  of  which  you  are  members,  zeal  to 
keep  the  practice  as  well  as  the  ideals  of  that  body  high.  The  more 
harmoniously  you  work  with  each  other,  the  better  your  work  will 
be.  And  above  all  a  condition  precedent  upon  your  usefulness  to  the 
body  politic  as  a  whole  is  the  way  in  which  you  are  able  both  to  instil 
your  own  ideals  into  the  mass  of  your  fellowmen  with  whom  you 
come  in  contact,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  your  ability  to  work 
in  practical  fashion  with  them  ;  to  convince  them  that  as  a  business  mat- 
ter it  will  pay  for  them  to  co-operate  with  you ;  to  convince  the  public 
of  that,  and  then  also  to  convince  the  people  of  the  localities  of 
the  neighborhoods  in  which  you  work,  and  especially  the  lumbermen 
and  all  others  who  make  their  life  trades  dealing  with  the  forests. 


AT  HARRISBURG,  PA.,  APRIL  i,   1905^ 

Congressmen,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Mayor,  gentlemen  and 
ladies: 

I  am  very  greatly  touched  and  pleased  by  this  greeting — a  wholly 
imexpected  one.  I  had  not  supposed  that  my  speechmaking  would 
begin  before  to-morrow.  There  is  not  much  for  me  to  say  to  you. 
I  feel  rather  when  I  come  here  like  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  and 
learning. 

The  prosperity  in  which  you  of  this  state,  you  of  this  city  have  so 
abundantly  shared  must  come  primarily  from  two  sources,  the  indi- 
vidual skill  and  efficiency  of  the  individual  man,  capitalist  or  wage 
worker,  working  for  himself  as  a  foundation,  but  upon  it  is  the  super- 
structure of  the  men  who  work  not  merely  for  themselves,  but  for  one 
another. 

The  President  of  the  Senate  was  kind  enough  to  speak  of  what 

has  been  done  for  the  wage  worker  and  therefore  the  citizens  as  a 

whole,  in  this  State.    I  go  away  from  Washington  with  a  light  heart, 

very  largely  because  of  the  admirable  work  done  by  the  gentlemen 

on  the  Anthracite  Strike  Commission.    And  surely  no  publication  by 


any  association  designed  purely  to  teach  a  moral  lesson  to  our  people 
can  be  better  worth  scanning  and  learning  than  the  document  con- 
taining the  conclusions  of  those  men ;  and,  if  as  a  people  we  will  take 
to  heart  the  lessons  taught  therein,  it  will  be  better  for  all  of  us. 

Fundamentally  our  interests  are  the  same.  Fundamentally  you 
hurt  or  help  some  of  our  people,  and  inevitably  you  hurt  or  help  others. 
Fundamentally  the  most  important  lesson  to  be  learned  in  our  national 
life  is  the  lesson  of  our  solidarity  of  interests,  and,  that  every  man  of 
us,  if  he  is  fit  to  be  a  citizen  of  this  republic,  must  pull  his  own  weight 
and  must  also  do  his  best  to  help  his  brother  at  the  same  time. 
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AT   THE   LAYING   OF   THE   CORNERSTONE   OF   THE    NEW    LAW 

SCHOOL  OF  CHICAGO  UNIVERSITY.  AT  CHICAGO. 

ILL.,   APRIL    2.    igoj. 

Mr.  President,  men  and  women  of  the  university,  and  you,  my  fellow 
citisens,  people  of  the  great  city  of  the  IVest: 

I  am  glad  indeed  to  have  the  chance  of  being  with  you  this  after- 
noon to  receive  this  degree  at  the  hands  of  President  Harper,  and  in .] 
what  I  have  to  say  there  is  little  that  I  can  do  save  to  emphasize  cer- 
tain points  made  in  the  address  of  Dr.  Judson.  I  speak  to  you  of  this 
university,  to  you  who  belong  to  the  institution,  the  creation  of  which 
has  so  nobly  rounded  out  the  great  career  of  mercantile  enterprise  and 
prosperity  which  Chicago  not  merely  embodies  but  of  which  in  a 
peculiar  sense  the  city  stands  as  symbolical. 

It  is  of  vast  importance  to  our  well  being  as  a  nation  that  there 
should  be  a  foundation  deep  and  broad  of  material  well  being.  No 
nation  can  amount  to  anything  great  unless  the  individuals  composing 
it  have  so  worked  with  the  head  or  with  the  hand  for  their  own  benefit, 
as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellows  in  material  ways,  that  the 
sum  of  the  national  prosperity  is  great. 

But  that  alone  does  not  make  true  gp-eatness  or  anything  approaching 
true  greatness.  It  is  only  the  foundation  for  it,  and  it  is  the  existence 
of  institutions  such  as  this,  above  all  the  existence  of  institutions  turn- 
ing out  citizens  of  the  type  which  I  know  you  turn  out,  that  standi 
as  one  of  the  really  great  assets  of  which  a  nation  can  speak  when 
it  claims  true  greatness.  From  this  institution  you  will  send  out 
scholars,  and  it  is  a  great  and  a  fine  thing  to  send  out  scholars  to  add 
to  the  sum  of  productive  scholarship. 

To  do  that  is  to  take  your  part  in  doing  one  of  the  great  duties 
of  civilization,  but  you  will  do  more  than  that,  for  greater  than  the 
school  is  the  man,  and  you  will  send  forth  men;  men  who  will  scorn 
what  is  base  and  ignoble ;  men  of  high  ideals  who  yet  have  the  robust 
sense  necessary  to  allow  for  the  achievement  of  the  high  ideal  by 
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practical  methods.    It  was  also  a  sage  who  said  that  it  was  easier  to 
be  a  harmles*  dove  than  a  wise  scrpenL 

Now,  the  aim  in  production  of  citizenship  must  not  be  merely  the 
production  of  harmless  citizenship.  Of  course  it  is  essential  that  you 
•hould  not  harm  your  fellows,  but  if  after  you  are  through  with  life 
all  that  can  be  truthfully  said  of  you  is  that  you  did  not  do  any  harm 
It  muJt  alio  be  truthfully  added  that  you  did  no  particular  good. 

Remember,  that  the  commandment  had  the  two  sides,  to  be  harmless 
a«  doven  and  wi»e  as  serpents ;  to  be  moral  in  the  highest  and  broadest 
MSfe  of  the  word ;  to  have  the  morality  that  does  and  fears,  the 
morality  that  can  suffer  and  the  morality  that  can  achieve  results.  To 
have  that,  and  coupk-d  with  it  to  have  the  energy,  the  power  to  ac- 
complish thingti  which  every  good  citizen  must  have  if  his  citizenship 
is  to  be  of  real  value  to  the  community.  Dr.  Judson  said  in  his  ad- 
dress to-day  that  what  wc  need — the  things  that  we  need  are  elemental. 

We  need  to  produce,  not  genius,  not  brilliancy,  but  the  homely,  com- 
monplace, elemental  virtues.  The  reason  we  won  in  1776,  the  reason 
that  in  the  great  trial  from'l86i  to  1865  this  nation  rang  true  metal 
was  because  the  average  citizen  had  in  him  the  stuff  out  of  which 
good  citizenship  has  been  made  from  time  immemorial,  because  he 
had  in  him  courage,  honesty,  common  sense. 

Brilliancy  and  gctiius?  Yes,  if  we  can  have  them  in  addition  to 
the  other  virtues.  If  not,  if  brilliant  genius  comes  without  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  substantial  qualities  of  character  and  soul,  then  it 
is  a  menace  to  the  nation. 

If  it  comes  in  addition  to  those  qualities,  then,  of  course,  we  get  the 
great  genera!  leader,  wc  get  the  Lincoln,  we  get  the  man  who  can 
do  more  than  any  common  man.  But  without  it  much  can  be  done. 
The  men  who  carric<l  musket  and  saber  in  the  armies  of  the  East 
and  the  West  through  the  four  grim  years  which  at  last  saw  the  sun 
of  peace  rise  at  Appomattox  had  only  the  ordinary  qualities,  but  they 
were  pretty  good  ordinary  qualities. 

They  were  the  qualities  which,  when  possessed  as  those  men  pos- 
sessed them,  made  in  their  sum  what  wc  call  heroism,  and  what  those 
men  had  need  to  have  in  time  of  war  we  must  have  in  time  of  peace, 
if  we  are  to  make  this  nation  what  she  shall  ultimately  become,  if  we 
are  to  make  this  nation  in  very  fact  the  great  republic,  the  greatest 
power  upon  which  the  sun  has  ever  shone.    And  no  quality  is  enough. 

First  of  all,  honesty,  and  again  remember  I  am  using  the  word  in  its 
broadest  signification,  honesty,  decency,  clean  living  at  home,  clean 
living  abroad,  fair  dealing  in  one's  own  family,  fair  dealing  with  the 
public. 

And  honesty  is  not  enough.  If  a  man  is  never  so  honest,  but  is 
timid,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  with  him.    In  the  Civil  War  you 
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needed  patriotism  in  the  soldier,  but  if  the  soldier  had  patriotism,  yet 
felt  compelled  to  run  away,  you  could  not  win  the  fight  with  him. 
Together  with  honesty  you  must  have  the  second  of  the  virile  virtues, 
courage;  courage  to  dare,  courage  to  stand  against  the  wrong  and  to 
fight  aggressively  and  vigorously  for  the  right. 

And  if  you  have  only  honesty  and  courage  you  may  yet  be  an 
entirely  worthless  citizen.  An  honest  and  valiant  fool  has  but  a  small 
place  of  usefulness  in  the  body  politic.  With  honesty,  with  courage, 
must  go  common-sense;  ability  to  work  with  your  fellows,  ability 
when  you  go  out  of  the  academic  halls  to  work  with  the  men  of  this 
nation,  the  men  of  millions  who  have  not  got  an  academic  training,  who 
will  accept  your  leadership  on  just  one  consideration,  and  that  is  if 
you  show  yourself  in  the  rough  work  of  actual  life  fit  and  able  to  lead, 
and  only  so. 

You  need  honesty,  you  need  courage  and  you  need  common-sense. 
Above  all,  you  need  it  in  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  building  the  comer 
stone  of  which  we  laid  today,  the  law  school,  out  of  which  are  to  come 
the  men  who,  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench,  make  and  construe,  and  in 
construing  make  the  laws  of  this  country,  the  men  who  must  teach  by 
their  actions  all  our  people  that  this  is  in  fact  essentially  a  govern- 
ment of  orderly  liberty  under  the  law. 

Men  and  women,  you  the  graduates  of  this  university,  you  the  under- 
graduates, upon  you  rests  2  heavy  burden  of  responsibility ;  much  has 
been  given  to  you ;  much  will  be  expected  of  you.  A  great  work  lies 
before  you.  If  you  fail  in  it  you  discredit  yourselves,  you  discredit 
the  whole  cause  of  education.  And  you  can  succeed  and  will  succeed  if 
you  work  in  the  spirit  of  the  words  and  the  deeds  of  President  Harper 
and  of  those  men  whom  I  have  known  so  well  who  are  in  your  faculty 
today.    I  thank  you  for  having  given  me  the  chance  to  speak  to  you. 

tThe  ChiesRo  RecordHenld,  April  S,  IMS.] 


TO  THE  STUDENTS  OF  NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY,  AT  EVAN- 
STON,  ILL.,  APRIL  2.  1903. 

Mr.  President,  and  you,  my  fellow  alumni: 

The  first  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  that  I  ever  received  was  from 
your  university — ^and  I  am  doubly  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  coming 
here  ten  years  later  to  meet  you  and  wish  you  well.  One  word  before  I 
speak  especially  to  college  men  and  women,  and  that  is  a  word,  Mr. 
Mayor,  about  the  City  of  Evanston — to  say  how  glad  I  am  to  be  here 
in  this  beautiful  city;  how  glad  I  have  been  to  see  your  people,  and 
especially  the  children. 

And  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Mayor,  that  they  are  all  right  in  point  both 
of  quality  and  quantity. 
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And  I  wish  to  state  in  all  seriousness  that  a  deficiency  in  either  can 
not  be  atoned  for  by  excellence  in  the  other  respect. 

And  now  a  word,  and  only  a  word,  to  you  on  the  college  here.  The 
President  has  said  that  still,  after  2,000  years,  it  is  a  subject  of  discus- 
sion as  to  exactly  how  much  a  college  education  does  for  a  man  or  a 
woman.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  explanation  why  that  is  still  a  question 
is,  after  all,  simple.  If  either  the  boy  or  the  girl,  the  man  or  the  woman, 
has  not  got  the  right  stuff  in  him  or  her,  you  can  not  bring  it  out. 

But  if  you  have  got  the  right  stuff  in  you,  why,  then,  surely  it  is 
the  veriest  truism  to  say  that  the  better  your  training  the  better  will  be 
the  kind  of  work  that  you  can  do.  This,  above  all,  to  the  young  men 
going  out,  each  to  do  a  man's  work  in  the  world — and  if  he  has  not 
that  purpose  he  is  of  no  use  whatsoever  in  our  American  life;  we  have 
no  room  for  the  idler  here ;  we  have  no  room  for  the  man  who  merely 
wishes  to  lead  a  pleasant  life;  if  that  is  all  he  desires  he  can  never 
count  in  American  work;  if  the  man  has  not  got  in  him  the  desire  to 
count,  the  desire  to  do  good  work  in  whichever  line  he  adopts,  then 
scant  is  our  use  for  him. 

But  if  he  has  got  it  in  him,  then  all  that  I  ask  him  to  remember  is 
this — all  that  I  ask  each  one  of  you  here  to  remember  is  this :  that  if 
you  go  from  this  university — from  any  university — feeling  merely  that 
your  course  here  has  g^ven  you  special  privileges;  if  you  feel  that  it 
has  put  you  in  a  class  apart,  you  will  fail  in  life.  If  you  feel,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  very  fact  of  your  having  had  special  advantages 
imposes  upon  you  special  responsibilities,  makes  it  specially  incumbent 
upon  you  to  show  that  you  can  do  your  duty  with  peculiar  excellence ; 
if  you  approach  life  in  that  spirit  the  university  training  wiM  have  done 
much  for  you. 

We  need  all  the  training  for  mind  that  can  be  given.  We  need  all 
the  training  for  body  that  can  be  given.  I  welcome  every  form  of 
rough,  vigorous  athletic  sports. 

Some  of  the  cheering  this  morning,  made  me  feel  as  if  I  was  looking 
on  at  a  good  football  game. 

I  welcome  all  forms  of  manly,  vigorous,  rough  exercise.  The  best 
kind  of  work  that  can  be  done  is  such  as  is  done  by  your  life-saving 
crew  here. 

But  all  universities  can  not  be  placed  beside  a  lake,  where  there  is 
a  chance  for  a  crew.  They  are  going  to  do  the  best  they  can  with  the 
nine  and  the  eleven. 

Now,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  a  safe  and  a  strong  and  a  vigorous 
body. 

It  is  a  better  thing  to  have  a  sage,  a  strong  and  a  vigorous  mind. 
But  best  of  all  is  to  have  that  which  is  partly  made  up  of  both,  and 
part}y  made  up  of  something  higher  and  better — character. 
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That  is  what  counts.  That  is  what  counts,  and  the  main  good  that 
can  be  done  to  you  after  all  in  a  university  such  as  this  is  to  give  you 
what  I  am  certain  universities  do  give — character,  a  fine  and  high  type 
of  citizenship.  That  is  what  we  must  strive  to  produce  in  our  uni- 
versities. 

Physical  strength  ?    Yes.     Mental  strength  ?    Yes,  even  more  than      i 
physical.  ^| 

But  above  all,  let  us  strive  to  develop  that  for  the  lack  of  which 
neither  bodily  prowess  nor  mental  capacity  can  atone — the  quality  of 
the  soul,  of  the  heart,  the  qualities  of  strength,  of  courage,  of  sweetness, 
which  we  group  together  when  we  say  that  a  man  or  woman  has 
character. 

1  thank  you  for  listening  to  me  today. 


AT  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  APRIL  2,    1903. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

Today  I  wish  to  speak  to  you,  not  merely  about  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
but  about  our  entire  position  in  the  Western  Hemisphere — a  position  so 
peculiar  and  predominant  that  out  of  it  has  grown  the  acceptance  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  a  cardinal  feature  of  our  foreign  policy ;  and 
in  particular  I  wish  to  point  out  what  has  been  done  during  the  hfe- 
time  of  the  last  Congress  to  make  good  our  position  in  accordance  with 
this  historic  policy. 

Ever  since  the  time  when  we  definitely  extended  our  boundaries  west- 
ward to  the  Pacific  and  southward  to  the  Gulf,  since  the  time  when  the 
old  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies  to  the  south  of  us  asserted  their 
independence,  our  Nation  has  insisted  that  because  of  its  primacy  in 
strength  among  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  it  has  certain 
duties  and  responsibilities  which  oblige  it  to  take  a  leading  part  thereon. 
We  hold  that  our  interests  in  this  hemisphere  are  greater  than  those  of 
any  European  power  possibly  can  be,  and  that  our  duty  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  weaker  republics  who  are  our  neighbors  requires  us  to  see 
that  none  of  the  great  military  powers  from  across  the  seas  shall  en- 
croach upon  the  territory  of  the  American  republics  or  acquire  control 
thereover. 

This  policy,  therefore,  not  only  forbids  us  to  acquiesce  in  such  terri- 
torial acquisition,  but  also  causes  us  to  object  to  the  acquirement  of  a 
control  which  would  in  its  effect  be  equal  to  territorial  aggrandizement. 
This  is  why  the  United  States  has  steadily  believed  that  the  construction 
of  the  great  Isthmian  Canal,  the  building  of  which  is  to  stand  as  the' 
greatest  material  feat  of  the  twentieth  century — greater  than  any  simi- 
lar feat  in  any  preceding  century — should  be  done  by  no  foreign  nation  J 
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but  by  ourselves.  The  canal  must  of  necessity  go  through  the  territory 
of  one  of  our  smaller  sister  republics.  We  have  been  scrupulously 
careful  to  abstain  from  perpetrating  any  wrong  upon  any  of  these 
republics  in  this  matter.  We  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  their  rights 
in  the  least,  but,  while  carefully  safeguarding  them,  to  build  the  canal 
ourselves  under  provisions  which  will  enable  us,  if  necessary,  to  police 
and  protect  it,  and  to  guarantee  its  neutrality,  we  being  the  sole  guar- 
antor. Our  intention  was  steadfast ;  we  desired  action  taken  so  that 
the  canal  could  always  be  used  by  us  in  time  of  peace  and  war  alike, 
and  in  time  of  war  could  never  be  used  to  our  detriment  by  any  nation 
which  was  hostile  to  us.  Such  action,  by  the  circumstances  surrounding 
it,  was  necessarily  for  tlie  benefit  and  not  the  detriment  of  the  adjacent 
American  republics.* 

After  considerably  more  than  half  of  a  century  these  objects  have 
been  exactly  fulfilled  by  the  legislation  and  treaties  of  the  last  two  years. 
Two  years  ago  we  were  no  further  advanced  toward  the  construction  of 
the  Isthmian  Canal  on  our  terms  than  we  had  been  during  the  preceding 
eighty  years.  By  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  ratified  in  December,  1901, 
an  old  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  which  had  been  held  to  stand  in  the 
way,  was  abrogated  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  canal  should  be  con- 
structed under  the  auspices  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  this  Government  should  have  the  exclusive  right  to  regulate  and 
manage  it,  becoming  the  sole  guarantor  of  its  neutrality. 

It  was  expressly  stipulated,  furthermore,  that  this  guaranty  of 
neutrality  should  not  prevent  the  United  States  from  taking  any  meas- 
ures which  it  found  necessary  in  order  to  secure  by  its  own  forces  the 
defence  of  the  United  States  and  the  maintenance  of  public  order. 
Immediately  following  this  treaty  Congress  passed  a  law  under  which 
the  President  was  authorized  to  endeavor  to  secure  a  treaty  for  acquir- 
ing the  right  to  finish  the  construction  of,  and  to  operate,  the  Panama 
Canal,  which  had  already  been  begun  in  the  territory  of  Colombia  by 
a  French  company.  The  rights  of  this  company  were  accordingly 
obtained  and  a  treaty  negotiated  with  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  This 
treaty  has  just  been  ratified  by  the  Senate.  It  reserves  all  of  Colom- 
bia's rights,  while  guaranteeing  all  of  our  own  and  those  of  neutral 
nations,  and  specifically  permits  us  to  take  any  and  all  measures  for  the 
defence  of  tlie  canal,  and  for  the  preservation  of  our  interests,  when- 
ever in  our  judgment  an  exigency  may  arise  which  calls  for  action  on 
our  part.  In  other  words,  these  two  treaties,  and  the  legislation  to 
carry  them  out,  have  resulted  in  our  obtaining  on  exactly  the  terms  we 

'Next  to  Liocolo,  PreakJent  Rooacrelt  admires  J»ckMiL     One  CTcnini  he  asked  me: 
"Wbat  would  Jadtson  have  done  in  this  Cinal  busincxs?" 
"He  would  have  had  it  cut  and  corded  op  a  year  ajo."  said  I. 

'Precisely  true!"   exclaimed  the   President,  bringing   his   hand  down  on  the  tabk  with   • 
"ig^tr.  'ad,  *i  J  thoagbt,  approving  thump.— .V   H.  L. 
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desired  the  rights  and  privileges  which  we  had  so  long  sought  in  vain. 
These  treaties  are  among  the  most  important  that  we  have  ever  nego- 
tiated in  their  effects  upon  the  future  welfare  of  this  country,  and  mark 
a  memorable  triumph  of  American  diplomacy — one  of  those  fortunate   \ 
triumphs,  moreover,  which  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire  world. 
About  the  same  time  trouble  arose  in  connection  with  the  Republic 
of  Venezuela  because  of  certain  wrongs  alleged  to  have  been  com-    | 
mitted,  and  debts  overdue,  by  that  Republic  to  citizens  of  various 
foreign  powers,  notably  England,  Germany,  and  Italy.     After  failure 
to  reach  an  agreement  these  powers  began  a  blockade  of  the  Vene-  | 
zuelan  coast  and  a  condition  of  quasi-war  ensued.    The  concern  of  our 
Government  was  of  course  not  to  interfere  needlessly  in  any  quarrel 
so  far  as  it  did  not  touch  our  interests  or  our  honor,  and  not  to  take 
the  attitude  of  protecting  from  coercion  any  power  unless  we  were 
willing  to  espouse  the  quarrel  of  that  power,  but  to  keep  an  attitude  of 
watchful  vigilance  and  see  that  there  was  no  infringement  of  the  Mon-    I 
roe  Doctrine — no  acquirement  of  territorial  rights  by  a  European  power 
at  the  expense  of  a  weak  sister  republic — whether  this  acquisition  might 
take  the  shape  of  an  outright  and  avowed  seizure  of  territory  or  of  the 
exercise  of  control  which  would  in  effect  be  equivalent  to  such  seizure.  \ 
This  attitude  was  expressed   in  the  two  following  published   memP 
oranda,  the  first  being  the  letter  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  German  Ambassador,  the  second  the  conversation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  reported  by  the  British  Ambassador  : 

"Department  op  State, 
"Washington,  December  16,  ipoi. 
"His  Excellency  Dr.  von  Holleben,  etc. : 

"Dear  Excellency:  I  inclose  a  memorandum  by  way  of  reply  to  that 
which  you  did  me  the  honor  to  leave  with  me  on  Saturday,  and  am, 
as  ever,  Faithfully  yours, 

"John  Hay. 


"Memorandum. 

"The  President  in  his  message  of  the  3d  of  December,  1901,  use 
the  following  language: 

"  'The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  a  declaration  that  there  must  be  no  terri- 
torial aggrandizement  by  any  non-American  power  at  the  expense  of 
any  American  power  on  American  soil.  It  is  in  no  wise  intended  as 
hostile  to  any  nation  in  the  Old  World.' " 

"The  President  further  said: 

"  'This  doctrine  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  commercial  relations  of 
any  American  power,  save  that  it  in  truth  allows  each  of  them  to  fonn 
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such  as  it  desires.  .  .  .  We  do  not  guarantee  any  State  against 
punishment  if  it  misconducts  itself,  provided  that  punishment  does  not 
take  the  form  of  the  acquisition  of  territory  by  any  non-American 
power.' 

"His  Excellency  the  German  Ambassador,  on  his  recent  return  from 
Berlin,  conveyed  personally  to  the  President  the  assurance  of  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  that  His  Majesty's  Government  had  no  purpose  or  inten- 
tion to  make  even  the  smallest  acquisition  of  territory  on  the  South 
American  continent  or  the  islands  adjacent.  This  voluntary  and  friendly 
declaration  was  afterward  repeated  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  was 
received  by  the  President  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the 
frank  and  cordial  spirit  in  which  it  was  offered.  In  the  memorandum 
of  the  nth  of  December,  His  Excellency  the  German  Ambassador 
repeats  these  assurances  as  follows :  'We  declare  especially  that  under 
no  circumstances  do  we  consider  in  our  proceedings  the  acquisition  or 
the  permanent  occupation  of  Venezuelan  territory.' 

"In  the  said  memorandum  of  the  nth  of  December,  the  German 
Government  informs  that  of  the  United  States  that  it  has  certain  just 
claims  for  money  and  for  damages  wrongfully  withheld  from  German 
subjects  by  the  Government  of  V^enezuela,  and  that  it  proposes  to  take 
certain  coercive  measures  described  in  the  memorandum  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  these  just  claims. 

"The  President  of  the  United  States,  appreciating  the  courtesy  of 
the  German  Government  in  making  him  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
affairs  referred  to,  and  not  regarding  himself  as  called  upon  to  enter 
into  the  consideration  of  the  claims  in  question,  believes  that  no  meas- 
ures will  be  taken  in  this  matter  by  the  agents  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment which  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  well-known  purpose,  above 
set  forth,  of  His  Majesty  the  German  Emperor." 


fe. 


Sir  Michael  Herbert  to  the  Marquis  or  Lansdowne. 


"Washington,  N(h<ember  ij,  igo». 

"I  communicated  to  Mr.  Hay  this  morning  the  substance  of  Your 
Lordship's  telegram  of  the  nth  instant. 

"His  Excellency  stated  in  reply,  that  the  United  States  Government, 
although  they  regretted  that  European  powers  should  use  force  against 
Central  and  South  American  countries,  could  not  object  to  their  taking 
steps  to  obtain  redress  for  injuries  suffered  by  their  subjects,  pro- 
vided that  no  acquisition  of  territory  was  contemplated." 

1  Both  powers  assured  us  in  explicit  terms  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  intention  on  their  part  to  violate  the  principles  of  the  Monroe 
Doclrmc,  and  this  assurance  was  kept  with  an  honorable  good  faith 
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which  merits  full  acknowledgment  on  our  part.    At  the  same  time,  the 
existence  of  hostilities  in  a  region  so  near  our  own  borders  was  fraught 
with  such  possibilities  of  danger  in  the  future  that  it  was  obviously  no 
less  our  duty  to  ourselves  than  our  duty  to  humanity  to  endeavor  to  put 
an  end  to  that.     Accordingly,  by  an  offer  of  our  good  services  in  a 
spirit  of  frank  friendliness  to  all  the  parties  concerned,  a  spirit  in  which 
they  quickly  and  cordially  responded,  we  secured  a  resumption  of   fl 
peace — the  contending  parties  agreeing  that  the  matters  which  they 
could  not  settle  among  ^emselves  should  be  referred  to  The  Hague     • 
Tribunal   for  settlement.7  The   United   States  had  most   fortunately  fl 
already  been  able  to  set  an  example  to  other  nations  by  utilizing  the 
great  possibilities  for  good  contained  in  The  Hague  Tribunal,  a  ques- 
tion at  issue  between  ourselves  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico  being  the 
first  submitted  to  this  international  court  of  arbitration. 

The  terms  which  we  have  secured  as  those  under  which  the  Isthmian 
Canal  is  to  be  built,  and  the  course  of  events  in  the  Venezuela  matter, 
have  shown  not  merely  the  ever  growing  influence  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  but  also,  I  think  I  may  safely  say,  have 
exemplified  the  firm  purpose  of  the  United  States  that  its  growth  and 
influence  and  power  shall  redound  not  to  the  harm  but  to  the  benefit 
of  our  sister  republics  whose  strength  is  less.  Our  growth,  therefore, 
is  beneficial  to  humankind  in  general.  We  do  not  intend  to  assume  any 
position  which  can  give  just  offence  to  our  neighbors.  Our  adherence 
to  the  rule  of  human  right  is  not  merely  profession.  The  history  of 
our  dealings  with  Cuba  shows  that  we  reduce  i^  to  performance. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  international  law,  and  though  I  think 
one  day  it  may  become  such,  this  is  not  necessary  as  long  as  it  remains 
•a  cardinal  feature  of  our  foreign  policy  and  as  long  as  we  possess  both  i 
the  will  and  the  strength  to  make  it  effective.  This  last  point,  my  fl 
fellow-citizens,  is  all  important,  and  is  one  which  as  a  people  we  can 
never  aflFord  to  forget.  I  believe  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  with  all  my  i 
heart  and  soul ;  I  am  convinced  that  the  immense  majority  of  our  ■ 
fellow-countrj-men  so  believe  in  it ;  but  I  would  infinitely  prefer  to  see 
us  abandon  it  than  to  see  us  put  it  forward  and  bluster  about  it.  and 
yet  fail  to  build  up  the  efficient  fighting  strength  which  in  the  last 
resort  can  alone  make  it  respected  by  any  strong  foreign  power  whose 
interest  it  may  ever  happen  to  be  to  violate  it. 

Boasting  and  blustering  are  as  objectionable  among  nations  as  among 
individuals,  and  the  public  men  of  a  great  nation  owe  it  to  their  sense 
of  national  self-respect  to  speak  courteously  of  foreign  powers,  just  as 
a  brave  and  self-respecting  man  treats  all  around  him  courteously.  But 
though  to  boast  is  bad,  and  causelessly  to  insult  another,  worse,  yet 
worse  than  all  is  it  to  be  guilty  of  boasting,  even  without  insult,  and 
when  called  to  the  proof  to  be  unable  to  make  such  boasting  erood. 
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There  is  a  homely  old  adage  which  runs:  "Speak  softly  and  carry  a 
big  stick;  you  will  go  far."  If  the  American  Nation  will  speak  softly, 
and  yet  build,  and  keep  at  a  pitch  of  the  highest  training,  a  thoroughly 
efficient  navy,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  will  go  far.  I  ask  you  to  think  over 
this.  If  you  do,  you  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  mere  plain 
common-sense,  so  obviously  sound  that  only  the  blind  can  fail  to  see 
its  truth  and  only  the  weakest  and  most  irresolute  can  fail  to  desire 
to  put  it  into  force. 

In  the  last  two  years  I  am  happy  to  say  we  have  taken  long  strides 
in  advance  as  regards  our  navy.  The  last  Congress,  in  addition  to 
smaller  vessels,  provided  nine  of  those  formidable  fighting  ships  upon 
which  the  real  efficiency  of  any  navy  in  war  ultimately  depends.  It 
provided,  moreover,  for  the  necessary  addition  of  officers  and  enlisted 
men  to  make  the  ships  worth  having.  Meanwhile  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment has  seen  to  it  that  our  ships  have  been  constantly  exercised  at  sea, 
with  the  great  guns,  and  in  manoeuvres,  so  that  their  efficiency  as  fight- 
ing units,  both  individually  and  when  acting  together,  has  been  steadily 
improved.  Remember  that  all  of  this  is  necessary.  A  warship  is  a  huge 
bit  of  mechanism,  wellnigh  as  delicate  and  complicated  as  it  is  formid- 
able. It  takes  years  to  build  it.  It  takes  years  to  teach  the  officers  and 
men  how  to  handle  it  to  good  advantage.  It  is  an  absolute  impossibility 
to  improvise  a  navy  at  the  outset  of  war.  No  recent  war  between  any 
two  nations  has  lasted  as  long  as  it  takes  to  build  a  battleship ;  and  it 
is  just  as  impossible  to  improvise  the  officers  or  the  crews  as  to  im- 
provise the  navy. 

To  lay  up  a  battleship  and  only  send  it  afloat  at  the  outset  of  a  war, 
with  a  raw  crew  and  untried  officers,  would  be  not  merely  a  folly  but 
a  crime,  for  it  would  invite  both  disaster  and  disgrace.  The  navy  which 
so  quickly  decided  in  our  favor  in  the  war  of  1898  had  been  built  and 
made  efficient  during  the  preceding  fifteen  years.  The  ships  that  tri- 
umphed off  Manila  and  Santiago  had  been  built  under  previous  Admin- 
istrations with  money  appropriated  by  previous  Congresses.  The 
officers  and  the  men  did  their  duty  so  well  because  they  had  already 
been  trained  to  it  by  long  sea  service.  All  honor  to  the  gallant  officers 
and  gallant  men  who  actually  did  the  fighting;  but  remember,  too,  to 
honor  the  public  men,  the  shipwrights  and  steel  workers,  the  owners 
of  the  shipyards  and  armor  plants,  to  whose  united  foresight  and  exer- 
tion we  owe  it  that  in  1898  we  had  craft  so  good,  guns  so  excellent, 
and  American  seamen  of  so  high  a  type  in  the  conning  towers,  in  the 
gxm-turrets,  and  in  the  engine  rooms.  It  is  too  late  to  prepare  for  war 
when  war  has  come;  and  if  we  only  prepare  sufficiently  no  war  will 
ever  come.  We  wish  a  powerful  and  efficient  navy,  not  for  purposes 
of  war,  but  as  the  surest  guarantee  of  peace.  If  we  have  such  a  navy — 
//  we  keep  on  building  it  up — we  may  rest  assured  that  there  is  but  the 
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smallest  chance  that  trouble  will  ever  come  to  this  Nation ;  and  we  may 
likewise  rest  assured  that  no  foreign  power  will  ever  quarrel  with  us  | 
about  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 


AT  WAUKESHA,  WIS.,  APRIL  3.  I903- 

Gentlemen  and  ladies,  my  fellow  citisens  of  Wisconsin: 

You  are  men  and  women  of  Wisconsin,  but  you  are  men  and  won 
of  America  first.  I  am  glad  of  having  the  chance  of  saying  a  few 
words  to  you  today.  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  in  this  nation  playing 
its  part  manfully  and  well.  I  believe  that  we  are  now,  at  the  outset 
of  the  twentieth  century,  face  to  face  with  great  world  problems;  that 
we  can  not  help  playing  the  part  of  a  great  world  power ;  that  all  we  ■ 
can  decide  is  whether  we  will  play  it  well  or  ill.  I  do  not  want  to  see  ~ 
us  shrink  from  any  least  bit  of  duty.  We  have  not  only  taken  during 
the  past  five  years  a  position  of  even  greater  importance  in  this  Western 
Hemisphere  than  ever  before,  but  we  have  taken  a  position  of  great 
importance  even  in  the  furthest  Orient,  in  that  furthest  West,  which  ^ 
is  the  immemorial  East.  We  must  hold  our  own.  If  we  show  our-  H 
selves  weaklings  we  will  earn  the  contempt  of  mankind,  and — what 
is  of  far  more  consequence — our  own  contempt;  but  I  would  like  to 
impress  upon  every  public  man,  upon  every  writer  in  the  press,  the  fact 
that  strength  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  courtesy,  with  scrupulous 
regard  in  word  and  deed,  not  only  for  the  rights,  but  for  the  feelings, 
of  other  nations.  I  want  to  see  a  man  able  to  hold  his  own.  I  have 
no  respect  for  the  man  who  will  put  up  with  injustice.  If  a  man  will 
not  take  his  own  part,  the  part  is  not  worth  taking.  That  is  true.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  a  hearty  contempt  for  the  man  who  is  always  walk- 
ing about  wanting  to  pick  a  quarrel,  and  above  all,  wanting  to  say 
something  unpleasant  about  some  one  else.  He  is  not  an  agreeable 
character  anywhere ;  and  the  fact  that  he  talks  loud  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  he  fights  hard  either.  Sometimes  you  will  see  a  man  who 
will  talk  loud  and  fight  hard :  but  he  does  not  fight  hard  because  he 
talks  loud,  but  in  spite  of  it.  I  want  the  same  thing  to  be  true  of  us 
as  a  nation,  I  am  always  sorry  whenever  I  see  any  reflection  that  seems 
to  come  from  America  upon  any  friendly  nation.  To  write  or  say  any- 
thing unkind,  unjust,  or  inconsiderate  about  any  foreign  nation  does 
not  do  us  any  good,  and  does  not  help  us  toward  hoWing  our  own  if 
ever  the  need  should  arise  to  hold  our  own.  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
misunderstand  me ;  I  am  sure  that  it  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  I 
do  not  believe  the  United  States  should  ever  suffer  a  wrong.  I^| 
should  be  the  first  to  ask  that  we  resent  a  wrong  from  the  strong,  just 
as  I  should  be  the  first  to  insist  that  we  do  not  wrong  the  weak.  Aa, 
a  nation,  if  we  are  to  be  true  to  our  past,  we  must  steadfastly  ke 
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these  two  positions — to  submit  to  no  injury  by  the  strong  and  to 
inflict  no  injury  on  the  weak.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  say  disagree- 
able things  about  the  strong  in  order  to  impress  them  with  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  intend  to  submit  to  injury.  Keep  our  navy  up  to  the 
highest  point  of  efficiency ;  have  good  ships,  and  enough  of  them ;  have 
the  officers  and  the  enlisted  men  on  them  trained  to  handle  them,  so 
that  in  the  future  the  American  navy  shall  rise  level,  whenever  the 
need  comes,  to  the  standard  it  has  set  in  the  past.  Keep  in  our  own 
hearts  the  rugged,  manly  virtues,  which  have  made  our  people  for- 
midable as  foes,  afad  valuable  as  friends  throughout  the  century  and  a 
quarter  of  our  national  life.  Do  all  that ;  and  having  done  it,  remem- 
ber that  it  is  a  sensible  thing  to  speak  courteously  of  others. 

I  believe  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  I  shall  try  to  see  that  this  nation 
lives  up  to  it;  and  as  long  as  I  am  President  it  will  be  lived  up  to. 
But  I  do  not  intend  to  make  the  doctrine  an  excuse  or  a  justification 
for  being  unpleasant  to  other  powers,  for  speaking  ill  of  other  powers. 
We  want  the  friendship  of  mankind.  We  want  to  get  on  well  with 
the  other  nations  of  mankind,  with  the  small  nations  and  with  the  big 
nations.  We  want  so  to  carry  ourselves  that  if  (which  I  think  most 
unlikely)  any  quarrel  should  arise,  it  would  be  evident  that  it  was  not  a 
quarrel  of  our  own  seeking,  but  one  that  was  forced  on  us.  If  it  is 
forced  on  us,  I  know  you  too  well  not  to  know  that  you  will  stand  up 
to  it  if  the  need  comes;  but  you  will  stand  up  to  it  all  the  better  if 
you  have  not  blustered  or  spoken  ill  of  other  nations  in  advance.  We 
want  friendship,  we  want  peace.  We  wish  well  to  the  nations  of  man- 
kind. We  look  with  joy  at  any  prosperity  of  theirs;  we  wish  them 
success,  not  failure.  We  rejoice  as  mankind  moves  forward  over  the 
whole  earth.  Each  nation  has  its  own  difficulties.  We  have  difficulties 
enough  at  home.  Let  us  improve  ourselves,  lifting  what  needs  to  be 
lifted  here,  and  let  others  do  their  own  work;  let  us  attend  to  our  own 
business ;  keep  our  own  hearthstone  swept  and  in  order.  Do  not  shirk 
any  duty ;  do  not  shirk  any  difficulty  that  is  forced  upon  us,  but  do  not 
invite  it  by  foolish  language.  Do  not  assume  a  quarrelsome  and  un- 
pleasant attitude  toward  other  people.  Let  the  friendly  expressions  of 
foreign  powers  be  accepted  as  tokens  of  their  sincere  good  will,  and 
reflecting  their  real  sentiments ;  and  let  us  avoid  any  language  on  our 
part  which  might  tend  to  turn  their  good  will  into  ill  will.  All  that 
is  mere  common-sense ;  the  kind  of  common-sense  that  we  apply  in  our 
own  lives,  man  to  man,  neighbor  to  neighbor;  and  remember  that  sub- 
stantially what  is  true  among  nations  is  true  on  a  small  scale  among 
ourselves.  The  man  who  is  a  weakling,  who  is  a  coward,  we  all  despise, 
and  »ht  to  despise  him.    If  a  man  can  not  do  his  own  work  and 

part,  he  does  not  count ;  and  I  have  no  patience  with  those 
iave  the  United  States  unable  to  take  its  own  part,  to  do 
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its  work  in  the  world.  But  remember  that  a  loose  tongue  is  just  as 
unfortunate  an  accompaniment  for  a  nation  as  for  an  individual.  The 
man  who  talks  ill  of  his  neighbors,  the  man  who  invites  trouble  for  him- 
self and  them,  is  a  nuisance.  The  stronger,  the  more  self-confident  the 
nation  is,  the  more  carefully  it  should  guard  its  speech  as  well  as  its 
action,  and  should  make  it  a  point,  in  the  interest  of  its  own  self-respect, 
to  see  that  it  does  not' say  what  it  can  not  make  good,  that  it  avoids 
giving  needless  offence,  that  it  shows  genuinely  and  sincerely  its  desire 
for  friendship  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  that  it  keeps  itself  in  shape 
to  make  its  weight  felt  should  the  need  arise. 

That  is  in  substance  my  theory  of  what  our  foreign  policy  should  be. 
Let  us  not  boast,  not  insult  any  one,  but  make  up  our  minds  coolly  what 
is  necessary  to  say,  say  it,  and  then  stand  to  it,  whatever  the  conse- 
quences may  be. 


AT  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  APRIL  3,  1903. 

Mr.  Toastmastcr,  gentlemen: 

Today  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  on  the  question  of  the  control  and 
regulation  of  those  great  corporations  which  are  popularly,  although 
rather  vaguely,  known  as  trusts ;  dealing  mostly  witli  what  has  actually 
been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  legislation,  and  in  the  way  of  enforce- 
ment of  legislation  during  the  past  eighteen  months,  the  period  covering 
the  two  sessions  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress,  At  the  outset  I  shall 
ask  you  to  remember  that  I  do  not  approach  the  subject  either  from 
the  standpoint  of*  those  who  speak  of  themselves  as  anti-trust  or  anti- 
corporation  people,  nor  yet  from  the  standpoint  of  those  who  are  fond 
of  denying  the  existence  of  evils  in  the  trusts,  or  who  apparently  pro- 
ceed upon  the  assumption  that  if  a  corporation  is  large  enough  it  can 
do  no  wrong. 

I  think  I  speak  for  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people  when 
I  say  that  we  are  not  in  the  least  against  wealth  as  such,  whether  indi- 
vidual or  corporate ;  that  we  merely  desire  to  see  any  abuse  of  corporate 
or  combined  wealth  corrected  and  remedied ;  that  we  do  not  desire  the 
abolition  or  destruction  of  big  corporations,  but,  on  the  contrary,  recog- 
nize them  as  being  in  many  cases  efficient  economic  instruments,  the 
results  of  an  inevitable  process  of  economic  evolution,  and  only  desire 
to  see  them  regulated  and  controlled  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to 
subserve  the  public  good.  We  should  be  false  to  the  historic  principles 
of  our  government  if  we  discriminated,  either  by  legislation  or  admin- 
istration, either  for  or  against  a  man  because  of  either  his  wealth  or  his 
poverty.  There  is  no  proper  place  in  our  society  either  for  the  rich  man 
who  uses  the  power  conferred  by  his  riches  to  enable  him  to  oppress 
and  wrong  his  nsighbors,  nor  yet  for  the  demagogic  agitator  who, 
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instead  of  attacking  abuses  as  all  abuses  should  be  attacked  wherever 
found,  attacks  property,  attacks  prosperity,  attacks  men  of  wealth,  as 
such,  whether  they  be  good  or  bad,  attacks  corporations  whether  they 
do  well  or  ill,  and  seeks,  in  a  spirit  of  igfnorant  rancor,  to  overthrow  the 
very  foundations  upon  which  rests  our  national  well-being. 

In  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  industrial  changes  of  the  last 
half  century,  and  notably  of  the  last  two  or  three  decades,  changes  due 
mainly  to  the  rapidity  and  complexity  of  our  industrial  growth,  we  are 
confronted  with  problems  which  in  their  present  shape  were  unknown 

our  forefathers.  Our  great  prosperity,  with  its  accompanying  con- 
centration of  population  and  of  wealth,  its  extreme  sp>ecialization  of 
faculties,  and  its  development  of  giant  industrial  leaders,  has  brought 
much  good  and  some  evil,  and  it  is  as  foolish  to  ignore  the  good  as 
wilfully  to  blind  ourselves  to  the  evil. 

The  evil  has  been  partly  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  the  social 
changes,  and  where  this  is  the  case  it  can  be  cured  neither  by  law  nor 
by  the  administration  of  law,  the  only  remedy  lying  in  the  slow  change 
of  character  and  of  economic  environment.  But  for  a  portion  of  the  evil, 
at  least,  we  think  that  remedies  can  be  found.  We  know  well  the  danger 
of  false  remedies,  and  we  are  against  all  violent,  radical,  and  unwise 
change.  But  we  believe  that  by  proceeding  slowly,  yet  resolutely,  with 
good  sense  and  moderation,  and  also  with  a  firm  determination  not  to  be 
swerved  from  our  course  either  by  foolish  clamor  or  by  any  base  or 
sinister  influence,  we  can  accomplish  much  for  the  betterment  of 
conditions. 

Nearly  two  years  ago,  speaking  at  the  State  Faif  in  Minnesota,  I 
said: 

"It  is  probably  true  that  the  large  majority  of  the  fortunes  that  now 
exist  in  this  country  have  been  amassed,  not  by  injuring  our  people, 
but  as  an  incident  to  the  conferring  of  great  benefits  upon  the  com- 
munity, and  this  no  matter  what  may  have  been  the  conscious  purpose 
of  those  amassing  them.  There  is  but  the  scantiest  justification  for 
most  of  the  outcry  against  the  men  of  wealth  as  such:  and  it  ought  to 
be  unnecessary  to  state  that  any  appeal  which  directly  or  indirectly  leads 
to  Suspicion  and  hatred  among  ourselves,  which  tends  to  limit  oppor- 
tunity, and  therefore  to  shut  the  door  of  success  against  poor  men  of 
talent,  and,  finally  which  entails  the  possibility  of  lawlessness  and  vio- 
lence, is  an  attack  upon  the  fundamental  properties  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Our  interests  are  at  bottom  common ;  in  the  long  run  we  go  up  or 
go  down  together.  Yet  more  and  more  it  is  evident  that  the  State,  and 
if  necessary  the  Nation,  has  got  to  possess  the  right  of  supervision  and 
control  as  regards  the  great  corporations  which  are  its  creatures ;  par- 
ticularly as  regards  the  great  business  combinations  which  derive  a 
portion  oi  their  importance  from  the  existence  of  some  monopolistic 
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tendency.  The  right  should  be  exercised  with  caution  and  self- 
restraint;  but  it  should  exist,  so  that  it  may  be  invoked  if  the  need 
arises." 

Last  fall  in  speaking  at  Cincinnati,  I  said:  ' 

"The  necessary  supervision  and  control,  in  which  I  firmly  believe  as 
the  only  method  of  eliminating  the  real  evils  of  the  trusts,  must  come 
tlirough  wisely  and  cautiously  framed  legislation,  which  shall  aim  in 
the  first  place  to  give  definite  control  to  some  sovereign  over  the  great 
corporations,  and  which  shall  be  followed,  when  once  this  power  has 
been  conferred,  by  a  system  gi^nng  to  the  government  the  full  knowl- 
edge which  is  the  essential  for  satisfactory  action.  Then,  when  this 
knowledge — one  of  the  essential  features  of  which  is  proper  publicity — 
has  been  gained,  what  further  steps  of  any  kind  are  necessary  can  be 
taken  with  the  confidence  bom  of  the  possession  of  power  to  deal  with 
the  subject,  and  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  should  and  can  be 
done  in  the  matter.  We  need  additional  power,  and  we  need  knowl- 
edge. .  .  .  Such  legislation — whether  obtainable  now  or  obtain- 
able only  after  a  Constitutional  amendment — should  provide  for  a  rea- 
sonable supervision,  the  most  prominent  feature  of  which  at  first  should 
be  publicity ;  that  is,  the  making  public,  both  to  the  government 
authorities  and  to  the  people  at  large,  the  essential  facts  in  which  the 
public  is  concerned.  This  would  give  us  exact  knowledge  of  many 
points  which  are  now  not  only  in  doubt  but  the  subject  of  fierce  con- 
troversy. Moreover,  the  mere  fact  of  the  publication  would  cure  some 
very  grave  evils,  for  the  light  of  day  is  a  deterrent  to  wrongdoing.  It 
would  doubtless  disclose  other  evils  with  which,  for  the  time  being, 
we  could  devise  no  way  to  grapple.  Finally,  it  would  disclose  others 
which  could  be  grappled  with  and  cured  by  further  legislative  action." 

In  my  Message  to  Congress  for  1901  I  said : 

"In  the  interest  of  the  whole  people  the  Nation  should,  without  inter-  ' 
fering  with  the  power  of  the  States  in  the  matter,  itself  also  assume 
power  of  supervision  and  regulation  over  all  corporations  doing  an 
interstate  business."  { 

The  views  thus  expressed  have  now  received  effect  by  the  wise,  con- 
servative, and  yet  far-reaching  legislation  enacted  by  Congress  at  its 
last  session.  In  its  wisdom  Congress  enacted  the  very  important  law 
providing  a  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  further  providing 
therein  under  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  for  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Corporations,  charged  with  the  duty  of  supervision  of  and  of 
making  intelligent  investigation  into  the  organization  and  conduct  of 
corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  His  powers  to  expose] 
illegal  or  hurtful  practices  and  to  obtain  all  information  needful  fori 
the  purposes  of  further  intelligent  legislation  seem  adequate;  and  the 
publicity  justifiable  and  proper  for  public  purposes  is  satis factotvl^ 
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anteed.  The  law  was  passed  at  the  very  end  of  the  session  of  Con- 
gress. Owing  to  the  lateness  of  its  passage  Congress  was  not  able  to 
provide  proper  equipment  for  the  new  Department ;  and  the  Erst  few 
months  must  necessarily  be  spent  in  the  work  of  organization,  and  the 
first  investigations  must  necessarily  be  of  a  tentative  character.  The 
satisfactory  development  of  sucli  a  system  requires  time  and  great  labor. 
Those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  new  law  will 
assuredly  administer  it  in  a  spirit  of  absolute  fairness  and  justice  and 
of  entire  fearlessness,  with  the  firm  purpose  not  to  hurt  any  corporation 
doing  a  legitimate  business — on  the  contrary  to  help  it — and,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  to  spare  any  corporation  wliich  may  be  guilty  of  illegal 
practices,  or  the  methods  of  which  may  make  it  a  menace  to  the  public 
welfare.  Some  substantial  good  will  be  done  in  the  immediate  future ; 
and  as  the  Department  gets  fairly  to  work  under  the  law  an  ever  larger 
vista  for  good  work  will  be  opened  along  the  lines  indicated.  The 
enactment  of  this  law  is  one  of  the  most  significant  contributions  which 
have  been  made  in  our  time  toward  the  proper  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  relations  to  the  people  of  the  great  corporations  and  corporate 
combinations. 

But  much  though  this  is,  it  is  only  a  part  of  what  has  been  done  in 
the  eflFort  to  ascertain  and  correct  improper  trust  or  monopolistic  prac- 
tices. Some  eighteen  months  ago  the  Industrial  Commission,  an  able 
and  non-partisan  body,  reported  to  Congp-ess  the  result  of  their  investi- 
gation of  trusts  and  industrial  combinations.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  their  conclusions  was  that  discriminations  in  freight  rates 
and  facilities  were  granted  favored  shippers  by  the  railroads  and  that 
these  discriminations  clearly  tended  toward  the  control  of  production 
and  prices  in  many  fields  of  business  by  large  combinations.  That  this 
conclusion  was  justifiable  was  shown  by  the  disclosures  in  the  investi- 
gation of  railroad  methods  pursued  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  igoi-1902. 
It  was  then  shown  tliat  certain  trunk  lines  had  entered  into  unlawful 
agreements  as  to  the  transportation  of  food  products  from  the  West 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  giving  a  few  favored  shippers  rates  much  be- 
low the  tariff  charges  imposed  upon  the  smaller  dealers  and  the  general 
public.  These  unjust  practices  had  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  and 
for  so  long  a  time  that  many  of  the  smaller  shippers  had  been  driven 
out  of  business,  until  practically  one  buyer  of  grain  on  each  railway 
system  had  been  able  by  his  illegal  advantages  to  secure  a  monopoly 
on  the  line  with  which  his  secret  compact  was  made;  this  monopoly 
enabling  him  to  fix  the  price  to  both  producer  and  consumer.  Many 
of  the  great  packing  house  concerns  were  shown  to  be  in  combination 
with  each  other  and  with  most  of  the  great  railway  lines,  whereby  they 
enjoyed  large  secret  concessions  in  rates  and  thus  obtained  a  practical 
vpoly  of  the  fresh  and  cured  meat  industry  of  the  country.    These 
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fusions,  though  violative  of  the  statute,  had  prevailed  unchecked  for  I 
so  many  years  that  they  had  become  intrenched  in  and  interwoven  with 
the  commercial  life  of  certain  large  distributing  localities;  although 
this  was  of  course  at  the  expense  of  the  vast  body  of  law-abiding  mer- 
chants, the  general  public,  and  particularly  of  unfavored  localities.  fl 

Under  those  circimistances  it  was  a  serious  problem  to  determine  the  ^ 
wise  course  to  follow,  in  vitalizing  a  law  which  had  in  part  become 
obsolete  or  proved  incapable  of  enforcement.  Of  what  the  Attorney-  fl 
General  did  in  enforcing  it  I  shall  speak  later.  The  decisions  of  the  ^* 
courts  upon  the  law  had  betrayed  weaknesses  and  imperfections,  some 
of  them  so  serious  as  to  render  abortive  efforts  to  apply  any  effective  fl 
remedy  for  the  existing  evils.  ^ 

It  is  clear  that  corporations  created  for  quasi  public  purposes,  clothed 
for  that  reason  with  the  ultimate  power  of  the  state  to  take  private 
property  against  the  will  of  the  owner,  hold  their  corporate  powers  as 
carriers  in  trust  for  the  fairly  impartial  service  of  all  the  public. 
Favoritism  in  the  use  of  such  powers,  unjustly  enriching  some  and  fl 
unjustly  impoverishing  others,  discriminating  in  favor  of  some  places  ^ 
and  against  others,  is  palpably  violative  of  plain  principles  of  justice. 
Such  a  practice  unchecked  is  hurtful  in  many  ways.  Congress,  having 
had  its  attention  drawn  to  the  matter,  enacted  a  most  important  anti- 
rebate  law,  which  greatly  strengthens  the  interstate-commerce  law. 
This  new  law  prohibits  imder  adequate  penalties  the  giving  and  as 
well  the  demanding  or  receiving  of  such  preferences,  and  provides  the 
preventive  remedy  of  injunction.  The  vigorous  administration  of  this 
law — and  it  will  be  enforced — will,  it  is  hoped,  afford  a  substantial 
remedy  for  certain  trust  evils  which  have  attracted  public  attention 
and  have  created  public  unrest. 

This  law  represents  a  noteworthy  and  important  advance  toward 
just  and  effective  regulation  of  transportation.  Moreover,  its  passage 
has  been  supplemented  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  to  expedite  the  hear- 
ing of  actions  of  public  moment  under  the  anti-trust  act,  known  as  the 
Sherman  law,  and  under  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  at  the  request 
of  the  Attorney-General ;  and  furthermore,  additional  funds  have  been 
appropriated  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney- 
General  in  the  enforcement  of  these  laws.  H 

All  of  this  represents  a  great  and  substantial  advance  in  legislation. 
But  more  important  even  than  legislation  is  the  administration  of  the 
law,  and  I  ask  your  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  way  in  which  the 
law  has  been  administered  by  the  profound  jurist  and  fearless  public 
servant  who  now  occupies  the  position  of  .\ttomey-General,  Mr.  Knox. 
The  Constitution  enjoins  upon  the  President  that  he  shall  take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  under  this  provision  the 
Attorney-General  formulated  a  policy  which  was  in  effect  nothir 
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the  rigid  enforcement,  by  suits  managed  with  consummate  skill  and 
ability,  both  of  the  anti-trust  law  and  of  the  imperfect  provisions  of 
the  act  to  regulate  commerce.  The  first  step  taken  was  the  prosecution 
of  fourteen  suits  against  the  principal  railroads  of  the  Middle  West, 
restraining  them  by  injunction  from  further  violations  of  either  of  the 
laws  in  question. 

About  the  same  time  the  case  against  the  Northern  Securities  Com- 
pany was  initiated.  This  was  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  with  a  capital  of  four  hundred  million 
dollars,  the  alleged  purpose  being  to  control  the  Great  Northern  and 
the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  companies,  two  parallel  and  competing 
lines  extending  across  the  northern  tier  of  States  from  the  Mississippi 
River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Whatever  the  purpose,  its  consummation 
would  have  resulted  in  the  control  of  the  two  great  railway  systems — 
upon  which  the  people  of  the  Northwestern  States  were  so  largely 
dependent  for  their  supplies  and  to  get  their  products  to  market — being 
practically  merged  into  the  New  Jersey  corjxaration.  The  proposition 
that  these  independent  systems  of  railroads  should  be  merged  under 
a  single  control  alarmed  the  people  of  the  States  concerned,  lest  they 
be  subjected  to  what  they  deemed  a  monopoly  of  interstate  transporta- 
tion and  the  suppression  of  competition.  The  Governors  of  the  States 
most  deeply  affected  held  a  meeting  to  consider  how  to  prevent  the 
merger  becoming  effective  and  passed  resolutions  calling  upon  the 
National  Government  to  enforce  the  anti-trust  laws  against  the  alleged 
combination.  When  these  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Attorney- 
General  for  consideration  and  advice,  he  reported  that  in  his  opinion 
the  Northern  Securities  Company  and  its  control  of  the  railroads  men- 
tioned was  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  was  attempting  a 
monopoly  in  violation  of  the  national  anti-trust  law.  Thereupon  a  suit 
in  equity,  which  is  now  pending,  was  begun  by  the  Government  to  test 
the  validity  of  this  transaction  under  the  Sherman  law. 

At  nearly  the  same  time  the  disclosures  respecting  the  secret  rebates 
enjoyed  by  the  great  packing  house  companies,  coupled  with  the  very, 
high  price  of  meats,  led  the  Attorney-General  to  direct  an  investigation 
into  the  methods  of  the  so-called  beef  trust.  The  result  was  that  he 
filed  bills  for  injunction  against  six  of  the  principal  packing  house 
companies,  and  restrained  them  from  combining  and  agreeing  upon 
prices  at  which  they  would  sell  their  products  in  States  other  than  those 
in  which  their  meats  were  prepared  for  market.  Writs  of  injunction 
were  issued  accordingly,  and  since  then,  after  full  argument,  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  has  made  the  injunction  perpetual. 

The  cotton  interests  of  the  South,  including  growers,  buyers,  and 
shippers,  made  complaint  that  they  were  suffering  great  injury  in  their 
business  from  Ihe  methods  of  the  Southern  railroads  in  the  handling 
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and  transportation  of  cotton.  They  alleged  that  these  railroads,  by 
combined  action  under  a  pooling  arrangement  to  support  their  rate 
schedules,  had  denied  to  the  shippers  the  right  to  elect  over  what  roads 
their  commodities  should  be  shipped,  and  tliat  by  dividing  upon  a  fixed 
basis  the  cotton  crop  of  the  South  all  inducement  to  compete  in  rates 
for  the  transportation  thereof  was  eliminated.  Proceedings  were  insti- 
tuted by  the  Attorney-General  under  the  anti-trust  law,  which  resulted 
in  the  destruction  of  the  pool  and  in  restoring  to  the  growers  and 
shippers  of  the  South  the  right  to  ship  their  products  over  any  road 
they  elected,  thus  removing  the  restraint  upon  the  freedom  of  commerce. 

In  November,  igo2,  the  Attorney-General  directed  that  a  bill  for  an 
injunction  be  filed  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at  San  Francisco 
against  the  Federal  Salt  Company — a  corporation  which  had  been  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  an  Eastern  State,  but  had  its  main  office 
and  principal  place  of  business  in  California — and  against  a  number  of 
other  companies  and  persons  constituting  what  was  known  as  the  salt 
trust.  These  injunctions  were  to  restrain  the  execution  of  certain  con- 
tracts between  the  Federal  Salt  Company  and  the  other  defendants,  by 
which  the  latter  agreed  neither  to  import  nor  buy  or  sell  salt,  except 
from  and  to  the  Federal  Salt  Company,  and  not  to  engage  or  assist 
in  the  production  of  salt  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  contracts.  As  the  result  of  these  agreements  the  price 
of  salt  had  been  advanced  about  four  hundred  per  cent.  A  temporary 
injunction  order  was  obtained,  which  the  defendants  asked  the  court 
to  modify  on  the  ground  that  the  anti-trust  law  had  no  application  to 
contracts  for  purchases  and  sales  within  a  State.  The  Circuit  Court 
overruled  this  contention  and  sustained  the  Government's  position. 
This  practically  concluded  the  case,  and  it  is  understood  that  in  conse- 
quence the  Federal  Salt  Company  is  about  to  be  dissolved  and  that 
no  further  contest  will  be  made. 

The  above  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  most  important  steps,  legislative 
and  administrative,  taken  during  the  past  eighteen  months  in  the  direc- 
tion of  solving,  so  far  as  at  present  it  seems  practicable  by  national 
legislation  or  administration  to  solve,  what  we  call  the  trust  problem. 
They  represent  a  sum  of  very  substantial  achievement.  They  represent 
a  successful  effort  to  devise  and  apply  real  remedies;  an  effort  which 
so  far  succeeded  because  it  was  made  not  only  with  resolute  purpose 
and  determination,  but  also  in  a  spirit  of  common-sense  and  justice, 
as  far  removed  as  possible  from  rancor,  hysteria,  and  unworthy  dema- 
gogic appeal.  In  the  same  spirit  the  laws  will  continue  to  be  enforced. 
Not  only  is  the  legislation  recently  enacted  effective,  but  in  my  judg- 
ment it  was  impracticable  to  attempt  more.  Nothing  of  value  is  to  be 
expected  from  ceaseless  agitation  for  radical  and  extreme  legislation. 
The  people  may  wisely,  and  with  confidence,  await  the  results  wl 
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are  reasonably  to  be  expected  from  the  impartial  enforcement  of  the 
laws  which  have  recently  been  placed  upon  the  statute  books.  Legisla- 
tion of  a  general  and  indiscriminate  character  would  be  sure  to  fail, 
either  because  it  would  involve  all  interests  in  a  common  ruin,  or  be- 
cause it  would  not  really  reach  any  evil.  We  have  endeavored  to 
provide  a  discriminating  adaptation  of  the  remedy  to  the  real  mischief. 
Many  of  the  alleged  remedies  advocated  are  of  the  unpleasantly  dras- 
tic type  which  seeks  to  destroy  the  disease  by  killing  the  patient.  Others 
are  so  obviously  futile  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  treat  them  seri- 
ously or  as  being  advanced  in  good  faith.  High  among  the  latter  I 
place  the  effort  to  reach  the  trust  question  by  means  of  tlie  tariff.  You 
can,  of  course,  put  an  end  to  the  prosperity  of  the  trusts  by  putting 
an  end  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation ;  but  the  price  for  such  action 
seems  high.  The  alternative  is  to  do  exactly  what  has  been  done  during 
the  life  of  the  Congress  which  has  just  closed — that  is,  to  endeavor, 
not  to  destroy  corporations,  but  to  regulate  them  with  a  view  of  doing 
away  with  whatever  is  of  evil  in  them  and  of  making  them  subserve 
the  public  use.  The  law  is  not  to  be  administered  in  the  interest  of 
the  poor  man  as  such,  nor  yet  in  the  interest  of  the  rich  man  as  such, 
but  in  the  interest  of  the  law-abiding  man,  rich  or  poor.  \Ve  are  no 
more  against  organizations  of  capital  than  against  organizations  of 
labor.  We  welcome  both,  demanding  only  that  each  shall  do  right 
and  shall  remember  its  duty  to  the  Republic,  Such  a  course  we  con- 
sider not  merely  a  benefit  to  the  poor  man,  but  a  benefit  to  the  rich 
man.  We  do  no  man  an  injustice  when  we  require  him  to  obey  the 
law.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  is  a  man  whose  safety  and  well-being 
depend  in  a  peculiar  degree  upon  the  existence  of  the  spirit  of  law 
and  order,  we  arc  rendering  him  the  greatest  service  when  we  require 
him  to  be  himself  an  exemplar  of  tliat  spirit. 


ON    BEING    MADE    A    MEMBER    OF    THE    PRESS    CUUB,    AT    MIL- 
WAUKEE, WIS.,  APRIL  3.  1903. 

Mr.  President,  gentlemen: 

■  I  accept  with  all  gratitude  the  honorary  membership  in  your  club.  I 
am  glad  that  I  was  here  some  years  ago  and  that  I  am  able  to  come 
back  now.  And  as  ye  are  speaking  among  ourselves — with  no  re- 
porters present — I  want  to  say  just  one  word,  and  that  with  all  my 
heart.  I  have  found  that  if  I  felt  I  wished  to  tell  something  to  someone 
whom  I  know  would  not  repeat  it,  if  there  was  secret  essential  to  keep 
quiet,  I  could  take  an  honorable  man  connected  with  the  press  into  my 
confidence  and  my  faitli  would  be  justified.  Among  the  closest  friends 
I  have  made  in  every  station  which  1  have  held  where  I  wanted  to 
test  a  man's  friendship  to  see  if  he  had  the  stuff  in  him  that  made  it 
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worth  while  matdag  friends  with  him.  whether  in  the  mnny.  as  gov- 
ernor, or  now  as  president,  I  found  that  among  men  in  yrxir  professaon 
I  have  some  of  the  closest  and  staunchest  of  friends.  And  as  you 
reasonably  astute  men  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  tdl  you  annt 
but  the  truth,  so  what  I  say  I  mean — I  believe.  I  will  say  also  that 
did  noc  alwa>'s  get  along  well  with  them  alL  There  are  some  to  wt 
I  have  objected,  and  they  have  knov^-n  it  But  I  wish  to  say  with  aD 
emphasis  that  thcie  has  been  no  more  honorable  both-  than  the  men 
of  TOur  profesion ;  the  %'ast  majority  of  them  are  men  uie  same  as , 
would  have  in  \-our  chih. 

[TW  ScMawl.  )fUl«iR*rc  Wto..  A»ra  t.  IMS.) 


AT  MADISON.  WISl,  APRIL  3.  i^W 
If  r.  Governor,  and  you,  my  fellow  citisms: 

I  am  glad  to  come  to  Wisconsin.  I  am  glad  to  see  so  typical  an 
American  city,  for  I  feel  that  herc#  throughout  your  lif^as  a  state,  you 
embod}'  and  pat  into  practice  in  a  pecxiliar  degree  that  principle  that 
adopts  as  its  motto  the  cry  of  "all  men  ,up,"  rather  than  "some  men 
down."  I  think  that  you  here  have  shown  by  your  actions  your  appre- 
ciation of  the  fact  that  in  the  long  run,  for  weal  or  woe,  our  needs 
are  indissolubly  bound  one  with  another's. 

V\"e  are  passing  through  a  perio<i  of  great  material  prosperity.    There 
will  be  ups  and  doMiis  in  that  prosperity:  the  wave  will  sometimes 
break  a  little  higher,  the  wash  of  the  wave  will  come  back  a  little  down 
the  beach,  but  in  the  long  run  the  tide  will  go  on,  if  we  but  prove  true.^ 
to  ourselves,  true  to  the  traditional  beliefs  of  our  forefathers.  ^| 

We  can  win  socially,  materially,  govcmmcntally,  in  tliis  country  only 
on  condition  of  understanding  that  the  vices  of  hatred,  of  envy,  of 
jealousy,  are  more  evil  in  their  workings  in  the  state  than  in  their 
workings  privately,  individually,  between  man  and  man.  We  can  win 
only  if  we  show  in  our  actual  lives  that  we  are  prepared  to  realize 
the  doctrine  that  each  must  be  for  all,  and  all  for  each ;  that  no  man 
can  afford  to  do  less  than  his  best ;  that  each  man  must  scorn  to  owe 
to  others  his  success ;  and  yet  that  we  must  work  hand  in  hand,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  for  the  common  good ;  that  we  must  be  able  to  combine  in 
proper  degree  the  spirit  of  individualism,  the  spirit  of  individual  initia- 
tive, which  has  made  the  American  what  he  is,  and  to  combine  with  tha 
also  the  spirit  of  co-operation,  the  spirit  that  makes  men  join  sue 
fully  in  a  common  effort  for  the  common  good. 

Each  man  must  work  for  himself;  if  he  does  not  pull  his  own  weigh 
he  won't  pull  anyone  else's;  if  he  cannot  support  himself  he  will  be  bt 
a  drag  on  all  mankind.  Each  man  must  work  for  himself  and  fo 
those  close  to  him ;  and  each  man  must  also  work  for  the  common 

A  man  who  is  a  man  will  scorn  to  feel  that  he  owes  his  sue 
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primarily  to  anything  but  his  own  stout  heart  and  strong  hand  and 
cool  head.  Each  must  show  those  qualities,  and  yet  each  must  wish 
and  be  able  to  liclp  his  neighbor  when  he  slips.  There  is  not  a  man 
of  us  here  that  does  not  now  and  then  slip,  that  does  not  now  and 
then  need  to  have  a  helping  hand  stretched  out  to  him.  Shame  to  any 
one  of  us  who  fails  on  such  an  occasion  to  stretch  out  the  helping  hand 
to  the  brother  that  stumbles.  L,ift  him  up ;  but  remember  this :  You 
can  lift  him  up,  set  him  on  his  feet  so  that  he  can  walk ;  but  if  he  will 
not  walk  you  cannot  carry  him.  The  man  that  wants  to  be  carried, 
the  man  that  takes  that  attitude,  is  not  worth  trying  to  carry.  You 
will  not  help  him,  and  you  will  not  help  yourselves  either. 

Fundamentally  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  our  national  life,  the 
solution  of  that  infinitely  composite  problem  "which  consists  of  so  many 
lesser  ones,  is  to  be  found  in  the  proper  combination  of  the  quality  of 
self-help  with  the  quality  of  abundantly  and  cheerfully  each  of  us 
striving  wisely,  sanely,  and  temperately  to  help  his  fellows  as  it  is 
given  to  him  to  extend  that  help. 

[The  Sentinel,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  April  1,  1001.) 


BEFORE   THE   WISCONSIN    LEGISLATURE    AT   MADISON,   APRIL 

3,  1903. 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  saying  a  few  words  to  you  this 
morning  in  this  beautiful  city,  the  capital  of  your  state,  the  seat  of 
your  great  university. 

Just  one  word  of  congratulation  to  you  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
beautiful  city,  and  that  you  have  been  able  to  join  in  one  place  the 
capital  and  the  seat  of  the  great  state  institution  of  learning.  I  think 
that  more  and  more  of  our  people  are  realizing  the  fact  that  practical 
efficiency  in  the  direction  of  shaping  means  to  an  end  does  not  bar  us 
out  from  paying  proper  heed  to  beauty,  to  surroundings,  I  remember 
well  one  spring  when  I  visited  this  city  feeling  it  was  a  fortunate  thing 
for  any  young  fellow  to  have  the  thousand  associations  that  must  in- 
evitably cling  around  the  seat  of  his  education  in  his  mtnd  entwined 
with  a  place  as  beautiful  as  this  is,  with  the  two  lakes,  with  the  wooded 
hill  separating  them,  with  the  capitoi  of  the  state,  and  that  sacred, 
cloistered  calm  that  always  associates  itself  with  university  buildings. 
But  beauty  of  life  is  not  everything.  It  is  not  the  main  thing.  It  is  a 
good  thing  if  it  comes  in  connection  with  other  matters. 

Now  one  word  first,  especially  with  reference  to  your  university.  I 
am  glad  to  see  any  institution  of  learning  brought  as  closely  into  touch 
with  the  governmental  methods  of  managing  the  state  as  must  inevitably 
be  the  case  here  where  there  is  such  juxtaposition  between  the  univer- 
sity and  the  state  capital.  Our  universities,  our  colleges  and  academies 
£11  a  double  purpose  throughout  the  country.    In  the  first  place  there 
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is  a  percentage  of  the  members  who  are  to  be  trained  in  pure  scholar- 
ship, sometimes  scholarship  of  a  sort  that  has  direct  reference  to  cer- 
tain pursuits  in  after  life  of  immediate  practical  value;  sometimes 
scholarship  to  be  followed  for  the  sake  of  the  scholarship.  And  re- 
member, eminently  practical  people  though  we  are,  we  have  from  the 
beginning  of  our  history,  I  am  glad  to  say,  recognized  the  worth  of 
scholarship  for  its  own  sake. 

There  is  that  side  to  education,  the  desire  to  turn  out  scholars,  stu- 
dents, teachers,  each  of  whom  I  hope  will  be  turned  out  within  him 
the  purpose  to  add  to  the  sum  of  productive  work  of  the  country.  Some 
time  I  would  like  to  have  a  chance  of  speaking  to  the  university  just 
on  that  line.  I  want  to  see  the  student  of  the  American  university 
turned  out,  having  deeply  implanted  in  him  the  purpose  to  strive  to  do 
new  work  of  value  in  the  field  of  scholarship,  not  merely  to  go  over 
those  portions  of  the  field  that  have  been  harrowed  by  ten  thousand  har- 
rows before  him,  but  to  strike  out  and  do  original  work  of  value ;  and  I 
congratulate  you  of  this  university  that  already  Wisconsin  has  con- 
tributed through  the  graduates  of  her  university  to  such  substantive 
work,  to  positive  achievement  in  new  fields.  Therefore,  our  university 
must  turn  out  scholars,  but  it  must  do  more  than  that.  It  must  turn  out  i 
men — men  and  women ! 

I  have  followed  the  University  of  Wisconsin's  really  remarkable 
career  in  athletic  fields.  It  does  not  confine  itself  fo  playing  football 
in  the  west,  it  rows  in  the  east.  And  any  crew  that  is  rowing  against 
the  crew  of  Wisconsin  has  no  business  in  the  game  if  it  is  not  a  first 
class  crew.  We  like  that.  We  like  to  see  the  boy  who  has  got  a  healthy 
vigor  in  him  which  means  he  has  not  only  developed  his  muscle,  but 
has  developed  his  pluck,  his  grit,  his  courage,  his  resolution.  And  to 
you  who  have  ever  seen,  much  less  taken  part,  in  the  work  of  a  nine 
or  an  eight  or  an  eleven,  you  know  besides  physical  prowess  you  have 
got  to  draw  on  a  fund  of  resolution  and  pluck. 

It  is  a  good  and  first  class  thing  to  have  our  young  men  develop 
their  bodies  and  develop  the  hardier,  rougher  qiialittes  as  well ;  I  believe 
in  athletics  thoroughly.  Let  me  add  one  proviso — I  believe  in  them  in 
their  place.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  nothing  but  an  athlete.*  I  would 
like  to  use  a  much  stronger  expression.  It  is  a  first  class  thing  for  a 
young  fellow  of  twenty  to  be  a  crack  halfback,  but  if  at  forty  all  you 
can  say  of  him  is  that  once  he  was  a  good  halfback,  then  I  am  sorry 
for  him.    Good,  hard  play  is  an  admirable  thing  as  long  as  you  recol->^| 

*Fresideoc  Rooieveh,  no  more  than  Kipling,  believes  in  the  "muddied  oaP'  and  "flanncled 
fool."  He  believes  in  brawn:  but  he  no  more  believes  that  a  man  should  stop  at  brawn  than 
a  home  should  ftop  at  its  foundations.  He  demands  a  tuperstTucture  of  intellisence,  morality, 
honfsly,  courage — he  wants  all  the  virtues.  I  have  often  thought  that  the  good  done  mankind, 
and  particularly  American  mankind,  by  President  Rooaevclt,  will  not  rest  upon  a  Panamaj 
canol,  or  any  single  stroke  of  practical  staicsmanship,  but  upon  the  lesson  which  he  teacbe 
of  •  balanced,  a  perfect  manhood  in  all  he  says  and  all  be  doet  and  aiV  Va  >v — K.A&..  V, 
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lect  it  is  play.  If  you  mistake  it  for  work,  if  you  think  it  is  the  end 
you  had  better  not  play  at  all.  The  boy  who  is  a  good  man  on  the 
crew,  a  good  man  on  the  team,  if  he,  when  he  leaves  college,  treats 
that  as  partly  an  agreeable  incident,  partly  a  bit  of  preparation  for  the 
real  work  of  life,  it  is  a  service  to  him.  But  if  he  thinks  he  has  struck 
what  ought  to  be  his  main  profession,  it  is  a  misfortune.  To  repeat 
what  I  said  a  few  days  ago,  I  want  to  see  the  young  men  of  America, 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  universities,  fine  of  body ;  I  want  still  more 
to  see  them  fine  of  mind ;  but  most  of  all  we  must  hope  that  they  de- 
velop well  that  which  counts  for  more  than  body,  for  more  than  mind 
— character. 

I  passed  by  on  the  way  to  this  chamber  the  room  in  which,  Gov- 
ernor, you  said  I  should  have  a  chance  to  look  on  our  way  back ;  the 
room  the  memorial  of  the  Grand  Army,  the  memorial  of  those  who 
fought,  in  the  great  war.  I  do  not  think  we  can  ever  over  estimate  the 
need  there  is  that  we  should  constantly  keep  in  mind  and  apply  to  our- 
selves the  lessons  taught  by  those  who  fought  in  the  great  war ;  who 
saw  the  dark,  bitter  struggle  from  '61  to  '65,  success  in  which  meant 
the  making  of  this  nation,  the  most  glorious  upon  which  the  sun  has 
ever  shown. 

Now  those  who  won  in  that  great  contest,  and  those,  our  brothers, 
vy-ho  valiantly  fought  against  us,  who  lost  and  who  now  are  heartily 
and  forever  one  with  us,  both  alike  had  to  show  more  than  one  set  of 
qualities.  In  the  first  place  they  had  to  show  downright  physical 
prowess  and  strength.  No  nation  of  weaklings  could  have  won  out 
in  those  years  of  trial.  We  needed  to  have  the  rough,  powerful  fiber 
of  body,  just  as  we  needed  to  have  the  rougher,  manlier,  virile  virtues 
in  us.  No  mere  sweetness,  no  mere  love  of  culture,  jove  of  education, 
no  mere  capacity  for  adapting  ourselves  to  the  softer  side  of  civiliza- 
tion, would  have  availed  the  men  who  fought  to  a  triumphant  ending 
the  great  civil  war. 

They  had  in  them  the  stuif  out  of  which  heroes  are  made ;  the  cour- 
age, the  iron  resolution,  the  unshaken  resolve  to  face  everything,  to 
face  death  itself,  rather  than  see  failure  come  and  the  flag  rent  in  two 
and  dishonored.  They  had  to  show  these  traits ;  but.  then,  lliese  traits 
would  not  have  been  enough.  Back  of  them  there  had  to  be  the  lofty 
disinterestedness  of  purpose  which  is  embodied  in  and  typified  by 
mighty  Abraham  Lincoln.  You  have  got  to  have  both  qualities.  No 
matter  how  good  we  had  been ;  no  matter  how  virtuous,  we  should 
have  failed,  we  should  have  been  overthrown  if  as  a  people  we  had  not 
had  the  fundamental  fighting  virtues,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fight- 
ing virtues  would  merely  have  made  Us  a  curse  to  ourselves  and  our 
neighbors  if  they  had  not  been  guided  by  a  lofty  disinterestedness  of 
purpose. 
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In  how  many  a  nation's  history  in  the  past  the  student  reads  of  the 
destruction  that  comes"  because  to  courage,  to  ability,  to  energy,  to  all 
the  strong,  manly  qualities  is  added  not  disinterestedness,  not  the 
higher  resolve  to  work  with  one's  fellows  for  the  common  good ;  but 
the  mean,  angry,  bitter  desire  to  sacrifice  all  else  for  one's  own  personal 
advancement.  If  in  the  civil  war  our  generals  and  statesmen,  our 
leaders  in  the  field  and  in  council,  had  been  only  anxious  each  to  win 
what  power  and  glory  he  could  for  his  own,  this  country  would  have 
gone  down  in  ruin.  We  were  saved  because  it  was  given  to  our  people 
to  develop  not  merely  the  qualities  that  endured  and  dared  and  did,  but 
the  loftier  qualities  that  needed  the  endurance  and  the  daring  and  the 
doing,  all  part  of  the  successful  effort  for  the  common  good  of  our 
people  and  of  mankind.    That  was  what  was  done  in  the  iron  days. 

We  live  in  peaceful  days,  but  we  need  just  the  same  qualities  to 
work  out  aright  our  salvation  in  peace  as  were  needed  then  to  work 
out  our  salvation  through  war.  In  the  end  the  qualities  that  we  need 
for  good  citizenship  arc  not  the  very  extraordinary  qualities.  They 
are  simply  ordinary  qualities  properly  developed.  Courage  is  an  ordi- 
nary quality,  but  it  is  a  good  one.  Decency,  honesty — decency  in  home 
life,  decency  in  public  life — nothing  extraordinary  about  it,  but  very 
necessary.  Common  sense — I  wish  it  were  more  common ;  not  genius, 
not  remarkable  brilliancy,  but  just  plain  common  sense.  No  man  is 
going  to  be  worth  anything  in  private  life  if  he  has  not  got  it ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  is  going  to  be  very  uncomfortable  to  live  with.  And  in 
public  life,  if  he  has  not  got  it,  he  is  going  to  be  a  menace  to  the  body 
politic.  I  do  not  care  how  brilliant  he  is.  if  he  has  not  got  the  saving 
grace  of  common  sense  you  can  do  but  little  with  him.  Just  a  one- 
sided development  will  never  do.  No  one  quality  developed,  to  the 
exclusion  of  others  will  save  us.  We  have  got  to  develop  along  several 
difTcrcnt  lines;  along  the  lines  of  courage,  along  the  lines  of  honesty, 
along  the  lines  of  common  sense,  if  we  arc  to  do  good  work,  and  the 
future  of  the  United  Slates,  is,  I  think,  safe,  because  the  average  state 
docs  on  the  whole  develop  as  yours  has  developed,  along  those  lines. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  in  Wisconsin.  I  think  that  not  only  the  people 
of  Wisconsin,  but  the  people  of  the  country  have  a  right  to  be  proud 
of  her  development  as  a  state,  of  what  she  has  done,  of  the  part  she 
has  taken  in  war,  of  tlie  part  she  has  taken  in  peace;  and  the  people 
of  Wisconsin  and  their  development  now  also  have  a  peculiar  interest 
for  c\'ery  one  concerned  with  trying  to  see  what  the  American  of  the 
future  is  to  be,  because  in  Wisconsin  one  sees  with  unusual  clearness 
the  development  of  that  American,  lie  is  going  to  be  a  man  in  whose 
blood  flow  streams  from  many  different  race  strains. 

Fixjoi  llie  foundation  of  the  colonies  here  on  this  side  from  which 
the  nation  sprung,  many  different  race  elements  from  the  old  world 
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have  joined  to  make  first  colonial  Americans,  then  the  Americans  of 
this  independent  republic.  And  that  process  has  gone  on  from  that 
day  to  this.  The  American  is  not  descended  from  any  one  stock.  The 
American  of  the  future  will  be  descended,  and  no  few  Americans  of 
to-day  arc  descended,  from  two-thirds  of  the  stocks  of  western  and 
northern  Europe,  all  the  strains  joining  together  to  make  a  new  type 
of  man,  different  from  and  yet  akin  to  many  old  world  types,  a  type 
of  man  that  I  firmly  believe  will  have  in  him  something  a  little  better 
than  has  yet  been  produced  in  this  world,  and  who  will  develop  into 
that  something  a  little  better,  not  by  boasting  about  it,  not  by  stating 
what  a  great  and  glorious  man  he  is,  but  by  setting  to  work  plainly 
and  steadfastly  to  become  a  middling  decent  man  and  keep  on  a  mid- 
dling decent  man,  and  then  go  on  getting  better. 

Promise  is  an  excellent  thing,  but  performance  is  a  better  one;  and 
the  more  we  settle  soberly  down  to  facing  our  own  faults — and  there 
are  many  of  them  in  private  life — we  all  admit  that  when  we  talk  with 
one  another — settle  down  to  study  our  own  faults,  to  getting  rid  of 
them,  to  seeing  along  what  lines  we  are  to  strive  for  our  betterment, 
and  then  strive  along  those  lines,  the  better  work  we  do  for  the  Ameri- 
can of  the  next  generation. 

We  have  every  right  to  be  proud  of  our  past  achievements.  We  have 
every  right  as  a  nation  to  believe  that  in  view  of  those  past,  achieve- 
ments an  even  greater  future  opens  before  us,  and  we  can  do  the  best 
work  toward  winning  glory  and  success  in  the  future  if  we  set  our- 
selves soberly  to  work  facing  the  fact  that  we  have  faults,  and  grave 
faults,  but  resolved  to  overcome  them,  resolved  to  develop  an  even 
higher  degree  of  the  national  traits  of  which  we  are  proud,  and  confi- 
dent that  if  we  will  steadfastly  and  in  good  faith  work  along  those  lines 
we  shall  in  very  truth  make  of  this  nation  a  nation  the  like  of  which 
has  never  before  been  seen  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  earth. 
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[The  Senlinel,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  April   1,   IBOS.] 


AT  THE  MILWAUKEE  NATIONAL  SOLDIERS'  HOME.  APRtL  3,  1903. 

Colonel,  comrades: 

You  fought  in  a  great  war ;  I  and  those  with  me  in  a  little  war.  But 
it  was  enough  to  give  us  an  idea  of  what  you  had  to  do;  enough  to 
give  us  an  idea  of  the  debt  the  whole  country  is  under  to  you  and  those 
like  you — to  you  to  whom  we  owe  it  that  we  are  Americans  and  citizens 
of  a  g^eat  and  mighty  nation.  There  are  certain  things,  and  it  seems 
almost  needless  to  repeat  them,  and  yet  it  is  these  which  we  need  to 
keep  as  living  facts  if  we  are  to  make  of  this  nation  all  it  should  be 
made.  The  lessons  which  you  taught  us  by  what  you  did  in  the  war  are 
the  same  lessons  that,  in  later  conditions,  must  be  applied  to  what  we 
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do  in  times  of  peace.    In  the  first  place,  you  learned  that  it  is  not  the 
man  who  wishes  to  do  some  heroic  act  that  is  needed,  but  that  it  was, 
in  the  long  nin,  the  man  who  in  times  of  a  great  crisis  stood  firm  and  h 
ready,  who  was  the  most  desired.  H 

All  of  you  will  remember  from  your  own  experiences  who  the  man 
was  that  really  did  well  as  a  soldier.  I  suppose  that  every  man  here 
has  found,  as  I  have  from  my  small  experience,  the  young  fellow,  red 
hot  for  glory,  wanting  to  make  a  splurge,  but  not  contented  to  do  the 
ether  things  first.  I  will  give  you  an  example"  out  of  my  own  experi- 
ence. I  remember  a  young  fellow,  a  man  of  well-to-do  parents,  who 
had  read  about  the  war  and  wanted  to  join  a  cavalry  regiment  and  take 
part  in  the  war.  He  came  to  me  after  three  days  in  camp,  after  he  had 
been  to  the  captain — the  captain,  by  the  way,  was  a  gruff  fellow  from 
New  Mexico,  and  not  very  sympathetic — and  he  said,  "Colonel,  I  have 
come  down  here  to  fight  for  my  country  and  th<?y  put  me  to  digging 
trenches."  I  said,  "Now,  my  friend,  if  they  have  put  you  digging, 
go  ahead  and  dig,  and  if  you  dig  well  perhaps  they  will  try  you  at 
fighting  later."  Now,  you  could  pretty  near  make  a  guess  at  what  kind 
of  a  soldier  that  man  would  make  by  the  way  he  went  at  his  digging. 
If  he  did  that  well,  so  also  would  he  perform  his  other  duties.  It  is 
Just  so  in  civil  life. 

The  man  who  is  always  waiting  until  there  comes  a  chance  to  do  1 
something  heroic  will  never  do  anything.  The  constant,  faithful  per-^f 
formance  of  each  duty  as  it  arises  makes  as  good  a  citizen  as  it  makes 
a  soldier.  You,  who  have  seen  four  years  of  warfare,  such  as  has  not 
been  seen  in  any  other  modem  war,  have  you  not  seen  thirty  times  the 
faithful,  sacred  performance  of  the  humdrum  duty  for  the  one  time 
where  it  was  necessary  to  plunge  into  the  soul-stirring  activities? 
Which  of  you  grew  to  feel,  as  all  men  must  grow  to  feel,  the  apprecia- 
tion of -the  man  on  the  right,  or  the  man  on  the  left,  according  to  the 
way  he  did  his  duty?  If  he  shirked  it  a  little  bit  you  suffered  as  well 
as  he  did.  Now,  you  had  it  on  a  thousand  times  greater  scale  than 
we  did.  We  had  one  man  who  would  carry  hard  tack  and  another 
bacon.  They  would  take  great,  big  loads,  and,  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  would  find  they  were  very  tired  and  would  drop  their 
loads.  Then  at  night,  they  would  feel  offended  because  they  could  not 
have  half  the  bacon  of  their  comrades.    I  can  put  it  in  another  way.      ^ 

You  remember  the  first  march  with  blankets  and  the  inevitable  re-  | 
cruit  who  carried  too  much,  and,  who  started  off  by  going  to  carry 
everything?  At  ten  o'clock  the  blanket  grew  too  heavy,  and  the  fellow 
dropped  it,  and  he  wished  he  had  two  blankets  by  ten  o'clock  at  night 
Don't  you  remember?  Of  course,  you  do.  The  fellow  who  had  a 
claim  on  sharing  the  rations  of  the  man  who  carried  them,  was  not  aii 
enviable  person  for  a  companion.    It  is  just  the  same  in  civil  life,  just 
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the  same  in  doing  the  work  of  a  citizen..  The  man  who  attends  to  the 
ordinary  humdrum  duties  and  who  makes  a  good  citizen  is  the  man 
who  goes  at  a  thing  in  a  regular,  business-like  way,  and  who  remem- 
bers the  duties  to  family  and  to  the  state  and  does  them,  not  spasmodic- 
ally, but  as  a  regular  thing. 

Did  you,  as  soldiers,  not  admire  the  men  who  met  every  occasion 
as  it  arose,  charged  as  they  charged  Fredericksburg,  up  the  stone  wall, 
who,  as  the  occasion  arose,  did  some  one  single  feat  of  heroism?  The 
man  who  helped  in  the'  policing  of  the  camp,  who  did  not  straggle  in 
the  march,  who  did  not  drop  all  of  his  things  because  they  were  so 
hard  to  carry  and  expect  the  other  man  to  share  with  him.  The  man 
who  did  all  these  things  and  then  ha<l  the  stuff  in  him  to  fight  when 
the  occasion  came — tliat  is  the  man  who  will  succeed  in  war  as  well 
as  in  civil  life.  That  is  the  lesson  you  have  all  taught  us  of  the  younger 
generation  by  what  you  did.  Yes,  you  even  taught  us  more  than  that. 
In  the  first  place,  the  lessons  which  were  taught  in  the  Civil  War  by 
the  duties  of  you  who  fought,  showed  us  that  a  man  is  worth  only 
what  he  is  worth  as  a  man.  We  see  in  your  modern  life  too  much  hate, 
too  much  envy,  too  much  of  an  effort  to  divide  men  along  lines  that 
are  not  significant.  It  makes  no  difference  what  rank  a  man  occupies. 
The  looking  down  upon  the  less  well  off,  or  the  envy  of  the  better  off 
is  equally  evil.  You  and  all  self-respecting  men  will  consider  the  look- 
ing down  upon  the  less  fortunate  an  evil. 

Well,  it  is  just  as  much  an  evil  to  look  up  to  any  man  save  the 
man  whose  quality  entitles  him  to  be  looked  up  to.  The  man  who 
envies  mere  wealth  pays  it  a  compliment  to  which  it  was  never  entitled 
in  our  history.  The  men  who  left  names  of  which  we  are  proud,  coura- 
geous men,  such  as  those  you  followed — Grant,  Sheridan,  Thomas, 
Sherman,  Logan  and  Farragut — the  great  leaders  in  war  and  the 
great  leaders  in  peace,  the  men  who  by  their  lives  added  to  the  Achieve- 
ments of  the  nation — these  leaders — those  were  the  men  whom  it  is 
worth  while  envying.  Do  not  pay  to  ignoble  lives  the  compliment  of 
envy. 

Which  of  you,  as  you  went  forward ,  to  battle,  were  interested  to 
know  about  the  man  on  your  right  or  the  man  on  your  left,  or  inter- 
ested about  the  profession  he  followed,  whether  he  was  a  banker  or  a 
bricklayer?  Or  which  of  you  cared  in  which  way  he  worshiped  his 
Creator?  And  did  you  care  whether  he  was  born  here  or  abroad, 
whether  his  stock  came  over  in  the  Mayflower,  or  settled  in  tlie  earliest 
days  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  or  the  James,  or  whether  it  came 
from  the  Rhine  or  the  coast  of  Ireland? 

All  you  cared  for  was  "did  he  stand  pat?"  If  he  had  the  heart  in 
him  to  do  his  duty  in  camp,  if  you  could  count  on  his  standing  with 
you,  you  were  for  him. 
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So  let  It  be  in  civi!  life,  whether  he  be  rich  or  poor,  whether  upon 
one  side  or  tlie  other,  let  liim  worship  in  the  way  he  chooses.  About 
those  things  we  need  not  concern  ourselves;  if  we  know  that  he  has 
the  right  kind  of  living  in  him,  then  accept  him  for  his  worth  as  a 
man.    Gauge  his  worth  as  you  did  the  worth  of  your  comrades. 

Now  I  cannot  stay  and  talk  with  you  as  long  as  I  would  like  to.  I 
would  like  to  spend  a  couple  of  hours  with  you,  because  you  and  youi 
comrades  occupy  the  position  of  envy  that  never  has  been  occupied 
by  any  other  men  save  the  men  of  Washington  in  the  blue  and  buff — 
the  men  of  '76.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  ever  be  occupied  again 
in  our  histor>' — the  position  of  the  men  who  have  made  our  nation  of 
all  times  their  debtor — the  position  of  the  men  to  whose  lives  we  turn 
for  lessons  for  every  generation.     I  thank  you.    Good-bye. 

iThe   Sentinel,   Milwaukee,  Wis.,  April   4,   180S,] 

AT  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  APRIL  3.  1903. 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  yon,  my  fellow  Americans,  men  and  women 
great  city  of  the  northivest — the  old  northwest — the  middle  zvest  nam 
— the  heart  of  the  country:  ^M 

I  thank  you  for  the  greeting  that  you  have  extended  to  me ;  and,  Mr. 
Mayor,  I  think  that  there  are  but  few  other  cities  that  could  furnish  a 
chorus  such  as  this  city  has  furnished,  to  which  we  have  listened. 

Milwaukee  has  set  an  example  in  many  things  to  the  other  cities  oi 
the  country  :  and  we  profit  by  some  of  that  example  now. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  your  colleagues  representing  the  city 
government;  and  I  know  you  will  not  grudge  my  saying  a  special 
word  of  thanks  to  the  men  of  the  Spanish-American  war,  my  comrades. 

And  I  want  to  tell  you  that  it  pleases  me  to  learn  that  the  fireman 
on  the  train  that  brought  me  to  Milwaukee  this  afternoon  was  a  veteran, 
was  a  man  that  served  in  the  First  United  States  Regular  cavalry,  in  the 
same  division  that  I  did,  down  in  Santiago. 

There  is  no  more  typically  American  state  than  Wisconsin.  There 
is  no  more  typically  American  city  than  Milwaukee.  From  the  time, 
now  nearly  300  years  ago,  when  the  first  scattered  settlements  were 
made  on  the  banks  of  the  James,  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  and  in 
Massachusetts  bay;  from  that  time  to  this  there  has  been  going  on  in 
what  is  now  this  great  independent  republic  a  constant  mixture  of  the 
strains  of  blood  from  the  old  world.  The  American  of  to-day,  the 
American  of  the  past,  the  American  of  the  future,  is,  has  been  and  will 
be  something  akin  to,  but  difTcrcnt  from,  each  of  the  European  nation- 
alities from  whom  part  of  the  strains  in  our  composite  life  blood  are 
derived.  In  the  days  of  the  revolution,  if  you  glance  over  the  list  of 
names  of  the  generals  who  fought  under  W^ashington,  of  the  statesmen 
who  with  him  in -the  Second  Continental  congress  declared  our  inde- 
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pendence,  or  in  the  constitutional  government  performed  the  great 
work  of  constructive  statesmanship  in  consequence  of  which  we  are 
now  a  nation — if  you  look  over  that  list  of  names  you  will  see  that 
from  the  beginning  many  different  race-stocks  entered  into  the  forma- 
tion of  the  American  type.  English,  Scotch  and  Irish,  French,  German, 
Scandinavian,  my  own  people  the  Dutch  of  Holland,  Slavonic  stock — 
all  those  stocks  have  sent  their  strains  of  blood  into  the  making  of  the 
American  type. 

In  the  Revolutionary  War  there  were  men  like  Muehlenberg  and 
Sullivan  who  fought  side  by  side  with  men  like  Wayne,  Greene,  and 
Marion.  In  the  Civil  War  men  like  Sheridan  and  Siegel,  who  fought 
side  by  side  with  men  like  Grant,  Sherman,  and  Farragut.  The  race- 
stocks  of  our  ancestors  are  various.  We  come  from  many  peoples,  but 
wp  come  here  together  as  Americans,  and  nothing  else. 

Each  stock  can  contribute  something  of  value  to  the  common  lot; 
each  stock  can  put  a  new  element  of  worth  into  the  American  body 
politic.  But,  fundamentally,  my  fellow  citizens,  what  we  need  to  re- 
member ever  to  keep  before  our  eyes  all  the  time,  is  to  learn  the  lesson 
to  which  I  have  just  referred  in  addressing  the  veterans  out  at  the 
Soldiers'  Home ;  the  men  who  came  from  many  different  states,  many 
of  whom  were  born  beyond  the  seas,  but  who  paid  no  heed  to  whether 
their  forefathers  had  first  settled  in  Massachusetts  bay  or  among  the 
Virginia  capes,  or  whether  their  immediate  parents  had  come  hither 
from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  or  the  coasts  of  Ireland;  were  concerned 
only  in  seeing  that  each  man  did  his  duty  as  a  man. 

You  and  I,  my  comrades  of  the  small  war,  had  to  learn  the  same 
lesson  taught  by  the  men  of  the  big  war.  What  concerns  each  soldier, 
if  he  wishes  to  see  his  army  do  a  feat  of  might,  is  not  the  birth- 
place or  ancestry  of  his  fellows ;  still  less  the  creed  according  to  which 
that  fellow  of  his  worships  his  Maker;  not  the  man's  occupation 
or  social  position ;  but  the  man's  worth  as  a  man.  That  is  the  vital 
point.  And  as  it  is  on  stricken  fields,  so  it  is  in  the  never  ending 
work  of  strife  for  civic  and  social  uplifting.  Woe  will  surely  await 
this  people  if  we  ever  permit  ourselves  to  draw  lines  of  distinction 
as  between  class  and  class,  or  creed  and  creed,  or  along  any  other  line 
save  that  which  divides  good  citizenship  from  bad  citizenship.*    If  the 

'There  U  no  more  lincere  democrat  in  the  word'i  broadest  tenae  than  Preiident  Rooaerelt 
He  picki  bit  friends  without  reference  to  money,  social  place,  anccstr/  or  any  of  those  scores 
of  matters  which  are  so  important  to  shallowists  who  to  please  an  inane  vanity  call  them- 
selves an  aristocracy  and  play  at  caste.  Witli  him  the  great  one  question  ia  the  Man;  be 
goes  no  farther  Alio,  he  has  his  own  never  flagging  sense  of  humor.  Once,  while  wc  were 
together  In  his  study  and  he  was  talking  in  a  general  all-round  way,  be  aikcd:  "Do  you 
know  Yellowstone  Kelly?"  I  said  that  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  Mr,  Kelly'a  acquaintance, 
"lie's  a  fine  fellow,"  he  continued,  after  a  pause,  "a  very  fine  fellow.  The  name  Kelly 
might  sound  as  though  he  were  somewhat  recent  in  bis  Americanism;  but  I  think  he  comet 
of  an  old  -American  family.  I  think  so,"  he  went  on  with  the  smile  peculiar  to  himself— 
"t  tliinV  to  because  his  father  was  hanged  during  the  Civil  War  as  a  bushwhacker.  I  bad 
YcllowBtone  Kelly  at  the  White  House  yesterday  to  lunch,  and  I  se«  thia  morning  that  the 
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man  does  his  duty  as  a  man ;  if  he  is  fearless  and  honorable,  upright 
in  his  dealings  with  his  fellows ;  if  he  does  his  duty  to  his  family,  to 
his  neighbors  and  to  the  state,  that  is  all  that  we  have  the  right  to 
ask  about  him.  If  he  docs  those  things  he  is  entitled  to  our  regard, 
and  to  our  esteem.  If  he  does  not  do  them,  then  he  has  forfeited  all 
rights  to  the  respect  of  decent  men. 

I  appeal  for  the  qualities  that  tell  for  good  citizenship.  They  are 
many.  Hut  after  all,  they  come  down  chiefly  into  three  categories. 
In  the  first  place  honesty  and  decency — I  use  the  words  in  their  widest 
significance ;  not  merely  the  honesty  that  refrains  from  theft ;  but  the 
aggressive  honesty  that  will  not  see  a  wrong  without  trying  to  right  it. 

Tliat  first.  But  by  itself  that  is  not  enough.  No  matter  how  honest 
a  man  may  be,  if  he  is  timid,  there  is  but  little  chance  of  his  being  use- 
ful to  the  body  politic.  In  addition  to  honesty  you  must  have  strength 
and  courage.  We  live  in  a  rough  world,  and  good  work  in  it  can  be 
done  only  by  those  who  are  not  afraid  to  step  down  into  the  hurly 
burly  to  do  their  part  in  the  dust  and  smoke  of  the  arena.  The  man 
who  is  a  good  man,  but  who  stays  at  home  in  his  own  parlor,  is  of 
small  use.  It  is  easy  enough  to  be  good,  if  you  lead  the  cloistered  life, 
which  is  absolutely  free  from  temptation  to  do  evil  because  there  is 
no  chance  to  do  it. 

In  addition  to  honesty  and  decency  you  need  courage  and  strength 
You  need  not  only  the  virtues  that  teach  you  to  refrain  from  wrong 
doing,  but  the  virtues  that  teach  you  positively  and  aggressively  to 
do  right.  You  have  to  have  those,  too.  And  if  you  have  got  them, 
still  it  is  not  enough.  You  are  valueless  without  them ;  you  are  value- 
less as  a  citizen  unless  you  are  both  honest  and  brave,  but  if,  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  you  are  a  natural  born  fool,  may  the  Lord  be  with  you. 

We  need  courage  and  we  need  honesty,  and  finally  we  need  the 
saving  grace  of  common  sense.  And  we  shall  get  good  results  from 
good  citizenship  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  average  citizen  is  developed 
along  the  three  lines  that  I  have  indicated ;  for  that  is  the  man  who 
will  have  high  ideals,  and  yet  will  be  able  to  realize  them  in  practical 
fashion.  That  is  the  man  who  will  keep  his  eyes  on  the  stars,  and  yet 
not  forget  that  in  this  world  of  ours  he  must  have  his  feet  on  the 
ground. .  The  man  who  will  strive  after  a  high  ideal,  but  strive  after 
it  in  methods  that  will  permit  of  its  realization. 

And  one  side  of  so  striving,  and  of  having  such  an  ideal,  lies  in 

event  ha»  vastly  discouraged  several  of  the  daily  papers.  Apparently  they  hold  that  no  one 
below  the  official  rank  of  a  senator  or  capitalist  ouglit  to  lunch  at  the  White  House.  It  will 
be  different  while  I  am  here.  I  shall  have  to  lunch  people  whofn  I  like — people  line  my  friend 
Yellowilone.  Not,"  be  observed,  following  i  reflective  pause,  "but  what  senators  and  capi- 
talists have  their  uses.  Still,  while  I  am  President  my  friend  Yellowstone  the  plainsman 
ihall  come  to  the  White  House  as  freely  as  my  friend  Mr.  M,  the  capitalist  or  Mr.  0'  the 
senator.  I  find  I  am  not  capable  of  invidious  distinction."  Here  he  beamed  as  doubtless 
Mark  Twain  beamed  when  he  said,  "I  ever  try  to  treat  a  rich  man  with  all  tbe  respect  and 
deference  I  do  a  poor  man."— -A.  H.  I*. 
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making  promise  and  performance  coincide — speaking  the  truth,  and 
acting  the  truth  when  spoken.  Now,  tliere  are  two  sides  to  that  It 
is  a  ver>-  bad  thing — a  very  bad  thing — for  a  public  man  not  to  per- 
form what  he  has  promised.  A  man  who  lies  on  the  stump  will  lie 
oflf  the  stump,  and  a  promise  made  in  public  life  should  be  held  as 
binding  on  every  honest  man  as  a  promise  made  in  private  life.  The 
other  side  is  that  the  people  must  remember  that  they  themselves  will 
be  to  blame  if  they  ask  a  promise  which,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
can  not  be  kept ;  such  a  promise  is  the  promise,  sometimes  demanded, 
that  such  a  course  of  action  shall  be  taken  that  in  effect  the  millennium 
will  come  at  once,  and  all  poverty  and  all  suffering  be  over. 

The  millennium  is  a  good  way  off — a  very  good  way  off  yet  It  is 
possible  to  promise  a  course  of  action,  legislative  and  administrative, 
by  which  the  best  possible  chance  shall  be  given  each  man  to  work  out 
his  own  fate,  as  his  own  qualities  enable  him  to  work  it  out.  More 
than  that,  it  is  not  possible  for  any  man  to  promise,  who  knows  enough 
to  know  what  is  possible,  and  who  cares  enough  for  his  word  to  wish 
to  make  that  word  good. 

That  much  should  be  promised  by  every  decent  man,  and  the  promise 
should  be  kept ;  and  a  decent  man  who  values  the  truth  should  be 
catitious  about  promising  much  more,  because  a  promise  of  more  than 
that  can  not  be  kept. 

I  ask  for  high  ideals.  I  ask  that  high  ideals  be  demanded  in  those 
that  represent  you.  That  you  insist  upon  honesty,  courage,  upright- 
ness and  fair  dealing  in  public  life.  But,  I  ask,  in  your  interest,  and 
therefore,  in  the  interest  of  the  men  who  represent  you  that  in  addi- 
tion to  courage,  in  addition  to  honesty  and  clean  and  upright  living. 
you  demand  in  others,  and  you  exact  from  yourselves,  the  virtue  of 
common  sense.    I  thank  vou. 


b 


(The   S«itincl.   Milwinkcc,    Wj»-.  AprD   i,   190S.1 


AT  ST.  PAUL.  MINN.,  APRIL  4.  1903. 


Ladies  and  gentlemen  and  my  fellow  citizens: 

I  shall  only  keep  you  a  few  minutes.  I  am  deeply  touched  by  your 
greetings,  and  let  me  say  that  it  is  fitting  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  be  so  greeted.  He  stands  as  a  representative 
of  the  people,  not  as  the  representative  of  a  particular  party  or  creed. 

Your  great  state  of  Minnesota  is  in  the  heart  of  the  countr>-,  and  it 
typifies  all  that  is  most  .\merican.  .\s  I  was  passing  through  the  hall- 
way of  the  Capitol  building  here  a  moment  ago  I  noticed  in  a  glass 
case  the  old  flag  relics  of  the  civil  war. 

There  were  the  flags  of  the  famous  First  Minnesota  and  there  was 
tiie  Rag  used  at  Gettysburg  when  that  foment  won  that  high  and 
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dreadful  honor  of  having  lost  more  men  than  the  other  regiments. 
The  small  remnant  that  was  left  held  its  ground  and  the  flag  which 
it  had  taken. 

You  represent  a  stock  peculiarly  and  typically  American.  You  have 
robust  strength  and  the  ability  and  the  willingness  to  do  alike  in  peace 
and  in  war.  There  arc  many  different  race  strains  in  the  Northwest, 
and  more  especially  so  in  Minnpsota. 

The  state  represents  America  as  but  few  states  do.  You  have  much 
of  the  old  world  stock  and  out  of  the  mixture  of  the  races  has  come 
a  type  to  be  proud  of. 

I  greet  you.  I  welcome  you.-  I  thank  you  for  your  welcome  of  me. 
I  am  glad  to  see  the  men.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  women.  I  am  glad  to 
see  the  children  and  to  know  that  all  i.s  right,  both  as  regards  quality 
and  quantity.    Good  luck  to  you  all. 

[The    Minneapolis   Tribune,    .\pril    5.    1903.] 


AT  LA  CROSSE,  WIS..  APRIL  4,  1903- 
Mr.  Mayor,  men  and  -ivomcn  of  li'isconsin: 

Let  me  at  the  outset  state  to  you  that,  after  listening  to  the  vivid 
description  of  the  Senator  as  to  how  I  shoot  and  ride,  I  am  bound  that 
you  of  Wisconsin  shall  never  have  the  chance  to  see  for  yourselves.*  I 
would  far  rather  that  you  should  take  his  word  for  it.  I  am  glad  indeed 
to  have  the  chance  of  coming  through  your  great  State,  in  the  heart 
of  the  country,  a  state  peculiarly  typical  of  the  great  republic,  in  its 
diversity  of  occupation,  its  diversity  of  stock  within  its  limits,  and 
its  absolute  unity  in  patriotic  feeling  and  purpose. 

I  am  sure  that  the  rest  of  you  whom  I  greet  so  heartily  will  not 
grudge  my  saying  a  word  of  special  greeting  to  those  to  whom  all 
Americans  owe  more  than  to  any  other  set  of  our  people  who  ever 
have  been  on  this  continent,  the  men  who  from  '6r  to  '65  proved  their 
tntth  by  their  endeavor,  whose  conscience  and  heart  rang  true  on  war's 
red  touchstone. 

You,  the  men  of  the  great  war.  taught  by  your  example  what  to  do 
in  war,  and  you,  my  comrades,  the  men  of  the  lesser  war  in  '98,  the 
men  who  went  to  Porto  Rico  or  Cuba  or  the  Philippines,  speaking 
on  behalf  of  you,  I  want  to  say  to  the»veterans  that  while  we  did  not 

*Pre»iJcnt  Roosevelt  can  not  alone  ride  and  shoot  but  in  shooting  he  can  go  very  close 
lo  tlic  game.  In  his  study  one  evening  I  picked  up  a  rifle.  The  slock  showed  deep  traces  of 
Uie  furious  teeth  of  some  animal,  and  a  huge  splinter  of  the  tough  wood  had  been  bitten  away. 

"Thjl  was  done  by  a  mountain  lion,"  be  said  simply.  "He  seemed  to  want  to  bite  some- 
thing or  somebody,  so  I  give  him  the  butt  of  my  gun." 

President  Roosevelt's  study  on  the  second  floor  of  the  White  House  tells  mightily  the 
story  of  the  man.  There  .ire  not  only  l»oka  by  the  thousands,  but  rifles,  six-shooters,  sabers, 
foils,  fencing  masks,  gauntlets,  jackets.  single-S"-icks,  boxing  gloves — everything,  anything  that 
goes  with  athletics  and  sports  by  field  and  flood,  as  well  as  all  that  belongs  with  the  master 
of  arU  and  tetters.  And  Ue  i*  as  fainilUT  with  riSes  as  he  i*  with  literature— «•  weapon-wite 
as  he  is  book-wise.— A,  H.  I,. 
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twf*  abifl^jobtodo,  wcfKdftat  aay  rate.  Wc  m  fh^  war  taSatd 
from  a  toiwpbit  that  jvm  £d  boc  «iSer  fraoi  at  d.  tfaoe  «a»  aot 
cnoogib  war  lo  go  'roaod.  Yoa  ^da't  bave  aaj  sodi  dMBmltj.  Yoa 
aot  only  taag;fal  w  the  Icmods  of  war,  bat  joa  tao^jbt  as  &e  leasons 
of  peace  It  M  ao  avfolljr  food  tfatqf  for  a  naa  to  be  bcooght  inio 
coatact  with  his  fcBowinea  on  term  vfaidi  are  redoced  dowa  to  the 
tWiacmal  boaif  of  thti^s. 

In  ordioary  life  wc  are  so  apt  to  be  dhrided  bjr  artifida]  dtUancra. 
Oar  Uve«  are  »o  hemmed  aroctad  that  we  often  do  not  have  die  daaoe 
to  test  a  man  on  his  worth  as  a  man.  Yon,  who  fought  in  the  great  war, 
had  to  jurl^e  your  comrades  by  the  stttff  there  was  in  them.  Yoa  re- 
n>eniber  the  marches,  when,  at  lo  o'clock,  dse  blanket  was  too  heavy, 
and  if  you  were  a  raw  recruit,  you  threw  it  away,  and  in  about  twelve 
boars  it  was  too  Ught 

You  knew  what  it  was  to  toil,  footsore  and  weary,  under  the  blazing 
heat  of  the  southern  sun ;  yon  knew  what  it  was  to  lie  in  the  trenches 
in  the  frozen  mud  of  winter ;  you  faced  death  by  bullets,  death  on  the 
fever  cot  of  the  hospital ;  you  saw  the  brightest  and  the  bravest  around 
you  shed  their  blood  like  water  for  the  sake  of  an  ideal;  you  did  all 
that,  and  you  knew  what  was  the  test  you  applied  to  the  men  around 
you.  Little  you  cared  whether  ihey  came  from  one  state  or  another. 
Little  you  cared  what  their  creed  was ;  little  you  cared  whether  their 
atJCCHtors  had  come  to  this  country  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  or 
wlic-thcr  they  themselves  had  been  bom  on  the  other  side,  but  came 
over  here  and  proved  as  you  did,  by  their  valor,  their  loyalty  to  their 
adopted  flag.  You  cared  for  none  of  these  things,  they  were  not  the 
'essentials ;  wliat  you  care<l  for  was  whether  the  man  had  the  right 
fiber  in  him.  You  wanted  to  know  that  when  the  order  was  given  to 
move  he  would  niovc  in  the  right  direction ;  that  was  what  you  were 
concerned   with   then. 

It  is  just  the  same  in  citizenship  now;  what  we  need  as  never  before 
in  this  country,  if  wc  arc  to  make,  as  we  assuredly  shall  and  will  make, 
our  iicheme  of  government  a  success,  what  we  need  to  keep  ever  be- 
fore u>  is  the  fact  that  any  distinction  is  artificial  which  divides  one 
man  frf)m  his  fctlow.  It  is  just  as  wicked,  no  matter  from  which  stand- 
point tlic  line  of  division  is  drawn,  whether  it  is  from  a  standpoint 
of  those  who  look  down  with  arrogance  upon  the  less  well  off,  or  from 
the  stanilpolnt  of  those  who  regard  with  mean  envy  and  rancor  and 
hate  others  who  are  better  off.  In  every  case  is  the  feeling  unworthy 
of  the  citizfiis  of  a  great  republic,  one  worthy  of  the  heirs  of  the 
spirit  of  Wasliington,  of  Lincoln,  and  of  Grant. 

We  have  n  rijs'ht  to  demand  that  each  man  shall  do  his  duty  by 
his  nci(jhl)(.r  and  his  state ;  beyond  that  it  is  not  our  affair.  Let  him 
manage  his  own  private  business  as  he  wishes,  so  long  as  he  infringes 
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no  right  of  any  one  else.  Let  him  lead  his  private  life  as  he  desires ; 
it  is  not  our  concern,  provided  only  that  he  is  a  square  and  decent 
man,  who  wrongs  no  one  and  does  his  duty  in  peace  and  war,  and  that 
is  the  common  sense  spirit  of  Americanism. 

That  common  sense  spirit  can  be  applied  in  more  ways  than  one 
when  an  appeal  is  made  to  any  set  of  our  people  to  do  something  wrong 
in  their  own  interest.  It  would  be  well  for  them  to  remember  what  is 
almost  always  implied  in  the  character  of  a  man  who  asks  you  to  do 
something  that  is  not  quite  straight,  when  he  says  it  will  be  for 
your  benefit.    Let  me  tell  you  a  short  story. 

A  number  of  years  ago  I  myself  lived  far  west  of  here,  out  on  the 
plains,  a  cow  puncher,  and  by  the  way  it  is  curious  what  relative  terms 
east  and  west  are.  I  lived  out  on  the  Little  Missouri  in  those  days  and 
at  the  end  of  one  season  one  of  the  punchers  came  to  me  and  said; 
"Boss,  r  would  like  my  time."  I  said,  "What  are  you  going  to  do?" 
He  said,  "I  am  going  to  spend  the  winter  in  the  far  east."  I  said, 
"What  do  you  mean  by  the  far  east,  Norway  or  Nubia?"  He  said, 
"No,  Duluth."  Duluth  represented  to  him  the  most  eastern  point 
of  the  horizon. 

You  know  in  a  cow  country  in  those  days,  and  to  a  slight  extent 
still,  there  were  no  fences,  and  the  cowboy  and  the  branding  iron  took 
the  place  of  them,  and  the  way  you  kept  up  your  herd  was  that  the 
calf  was  branded  with  the  brand  of  the  cow.  Mavericks  were  unbranded 
yearlings,  or  well  grown  calves,  and  people  of  not  -over  sensitive  hon- 
esty would  put  a  brand  on  them  that  did  not  indicate  the  cow.  One 
day  when  I  was  out  riding  with  a  cow  puncher  we  struck  a  cow  and 
a  pretty  well  grown  calf.  He  got  down  his  rope  and  tied  it  down  and 
as  he  took  the  cinch  ring  made  a  fire  and  heated  it  and  started  to  run 
on  the  brand.  I  said :  "Hello,  you  are  putting  on  my  brand ;  this 
is  a  Thistle  cow."  He  said :  "That's  all  right."  I  said :  "I  don't 
know  about  that;  what  do  you  mean? — oh,  I  see;  now  come  back 
to  the  ranch  and  get  your  time."  He  said:  "I  was  running  on  your 
brand."  I  said:  "Yes,  but  if  you  will  steal  for  me  you  will  steal 
from  me."  • 

That's  a  pretty  safe  rule  to  go  on.  If  a  man  will  do  something 
crooked  and  ask  you  to  back  him  on  the  ground  that  it  will  turn  out 
to  your  advantage,  he  will  do  something  crooked  to  your  harm  if  the 
chance  comes. 

In  public  life  and  in  private  life  no  country  can  afford  in  the  long 
run  to  tolerate  any  standard  but  absolute  honesty  of  fair  dealing  as 
between  man  and  man,  neighbor  and  neighbor,  and  in  the  long  run 
the  most  useful  kind  of  politics  is  the  kind  of  politics  that  teaches  each 
man  and  set  of  men  to  demand  justice,  to  be  satisfied  with  no  less 
than  justice^  but  to  do  justice  also. 
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So  It  is,  gentlemen,  in  the  field  of  international  societies.  Our  re- 
public has  to  take  a  great  place  in  the  world.  It  cannot  help  it.  We 
have  had  worthy  citizens  during  the  last  few  years  who  have  felt 
reluctant  about  our  republic  going  out  into  the  world  to  do  its  duty. 
It  cannot  be  helped.  If  you  arc  a  big  nation  you  have  got  to  play  a 
big  nation's  part. 

You  can  play  it  badly  if  you  want  to,  but  you  have  got  to  play  it  well 
or  badly  one  way  or  tlie  other,  and  I  think  I  know  you  too  well  for  you 
not  to  desire  to  see  it  played  well.  Let  us  play  it  manfully,  but  courte- 
ously and  fairly.  Let  us  scrupulously  refrain  from  wronging  the  weak, 
and  see  to  it  that  we  are  not  wronged  by  the  strong.  Let  us  remember 
that  boasting,  speaking  ill  of  our  neighbors,  is  just  as  offensive  in 
a  nation  as  in  an  individual.  ' 

Here  in  your  own  community,  among  your  own  friends,  on  the 
farms,  in  the  shops,  in  business,  in  all  the  ways  of  life,  you  despise 
a  man  who  can  not  take  his  own  part.  It  is  not  worth  taking,  and  you 
will  a  good  deal  more  than  despise  him  if  he  oppresses  others ;  you 
dislike  him  as  well  as  despise  him  if  he  is  quarrelsome  and  always 
speaking  ill  of  his  neighbors  and  inviting  trouble. 

It  is  just  the  same  in  international  affairs.  I  want  to  see  our  public 
men  and  our  writers  in  the  press  make  the  point  of  speaking  courteously 
of  other  nations ;  of  refraining  from  any  expression  that  will  invite 
trouble;  of  remembering  that  nobody  likes  to  have  disagreeable  things 
said  of  him;  that  this  country  is  growing  so  big  that  what  its  people 
say  is  read  abroad,  and  that  therefore  it  is  wise  and  it  is  decent  not 
to  use  language  that  will  hurt  other  people's  feelings  upon  any  ques- 
tion of  our  foreign  policy.  Let  me  quote  again  my  favorite  proverb: 
"Speak  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick;  you  will  go  far." 

Remember  that  this  country  wants  peace;  we  arc  honorable,  desirous 
of  peace  with  all  the  nations  of  mankind,  we  wish  them  well.  Let 
us  treat  them  with  the  spirit  of  scrupulous  fair  dealing,  do  everything 
we  can  to  avoid  trouble  and  then  keep  ourselves  in  such  shape  that  it 
will  be  mighty  poor  policy  for  any  one  to  have  trouble  with  us.  Now 
is  not  that  sound  common  sense? 

In  closing  just  let  me  say  one  word  of  thanks  to  all  of  you  for 
coming  out  to  greet  me,  to  you  veterans  of  the  great  war,  to  my  com- 
rades who  furnished  the  guard  today,  let  me  here  have  the  chance  of 
thanking,  as  I  will  never  have  the  chance  otherwise,  the  members  of 
the  local  Brotherhood  of  Engineers  for  the  greeting  they  conveyed 
and  bouquet  of  flowers  they  sent  me  through  their  representative,  Mr. 
Russell. 

\Ve  all  of  us  are  under  a  debt  to  the  railroad  men,  among  other 
*'  ''ngs  for  the  fact  that  they  furnished  one  of  the  members  of  the 
acite  strike  commission,  whose  report,  I  feel,  marks  as  good  a 


^hcodore  Roosevelt 
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bit  of  work  as  has  been  done  in  our  country  towards  settling  one  of 
the  gravest  problems  tliat,  as  a  nation,  we  have  before  us.  Let  me 
thank  all  of  you,  and  say  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you,  and,  in  particular, 
how  glad  I  have  been  to  see  the  children.  They  seem  to  be  all  r 
in  quality,  and  all  right  in  quantity,  and,  as  I  think  very  highly  of  ; 
I  should  be  mighty  sorry  if  I  thought  the  stock  were  dying  out. 

[The  Seotine],  MUwnulcM.  Wii.,  April   S,   1003.] 


DEFORE  THE  MINNESOTA  LEGISLATURE,  ST.  PAUL,  APRIL  4,  1903. 

Mr.  Governor,  Mr.  Lieutenant-Governor,  Mr.  Speaker,  members  of  the 
Legislative  Body,  men  and  women  of  Minnesota: 

I  thank  you  for  greeting  me  and  for  giving  me  the  chance  to  say 
word  or  two  in  welcome  and  in  acknowledgment  of  your  greeting. 

To  any  American  capable  of  any  depth  of  reflection  whatever,  it 
should  always  be  a  somewhat  solemn  thing  to  come  into  the  presence 
of  two  bodies — one  a  legislative  body,  the  other  an  educational  bodyjM 
the  legislative  body,  which  is  not  only  the  method  but  the  symbol  of 
our  free  government ;  the  educational  body,  which,  using  educational  in 
its  broadest  and  truest  sense,  means  the  body  that  fits  us  for  self- 
government.  Self-government  is  not  an  easy  thing.  The  nations  of 
antiquity,  the  nations  of  the  middle  ages,  that  tried  the  experiment  of 
independent  self-government  which  should  guarantee  freedom  to  the 
individual,  and  yet  safety  from  without  and  within  to  the  body  politic 
itself,  rarely  lasted  long,  never  rose  to  a  pitch  of  greatness,  such  as 
ours,  without  having  suffered  some  radical  and,  as  it  proved  ulti- 
mately, fatal  change  of  structure.  Until  our  Republic  was  founded 
it  had  proved  impossible  in  the  long  run  to  combine  freedom  for  the 
individual  and  greatness  for  the  nation.  The  republics  of  antiquity 
and  of  the  middle  ages  went  one  of  two  lines,  either  prove'd  fatal. 
Either  the  individual's  interests  were  sacrificed,  and,  while  retaining  the 
forms  of  freedom,  the  republic  became  in  effect  a  despotism ;  or  else 
the  freedom  of  the  individual  was  kept  at  the  cost  of  utter  impotence 
either  to  put  down  disorder  at  home  or  to  repel  aggression  from  abroad. , 

It  has  been  gfiven  to  us  during  the  century  and  a  quarter  of  ouJ 
national  life  so  to  handle  ourselves  as  a  people  that  we  have  escapee 
both  dangers.  VVc  have  been  able  to  escape  the  leadership  of  those' 
who  feared  Scylla  so  much  that  they  would  plunge  us  into  Charybdis, 
and  of  those  who  feared  Charybdis  so  much  that  they  would  plunge  us 
into  Scylla.  We  have  been  able  to  preserve  orderly  liberty  and  strength 
to  grow  in  greatness  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  while  becom- 
ing steadily  more  and  more  democratic  in  the  truest  and  broadest 
sense  of  the  word.  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that  we  shall  continue 
on  the  path  thus  tnarked  out  for  us ;  but  we  shall  so  continue  only  if 


them  save  their  children  temporary  discomfort,  temporary  unpleasant- 
ness, at  the  cost  of  future  destruction ;  you  see  a  great  many  men, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  a  great  many  women,  who  say,  "I  have  had 
to  work  hard ;  my  boy  or  my  g^irl  shall  not  do  anything,"  I  have 
seen  it  in  every  rank.  I  have  heard  the  millionaire  say,  "I  have  had 
to  work  all  my  life  to  make  money,  let  my  boy  spend  it."  It  would 
be  better  for  the  boy  never  to  have  been  born  than  to  be  brought 
up  on  that  principle.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  the  overworked 
drudge,  the  laborer's  wife,  who  said,  "Well,  I  have  had  to  work  my 
heart  out  all  my  days ;  my  daughters  shall  be  ladies" ;  and  her  con- 
ception of  her  daughters  being  ladies  was  to  have  them  sit  around 
useless  and  incompetent,  unable  to  do  anything,  brought  up  to  be 
discontented  cumberers  of  the  earth's  surface.  As  Abraham  Lincoln 
said:  "There  is  a  deal  of  human  nature  in  mankind."  Fundamentally, 
virtues  and  faults  are  just  the  same  in  the  millionaire  and  the  day 
laborer.  The  man  or  the  woman  who  seeks  to  bring  up  his  or  her 
children  with  the  idea  that  their  happiness  is  secured  by  teaching  them 
to  avoid  difficulties  is  doing  them  a  cruel  wrong.  To  bring  up  the 
boy  and  girl  so  sheltered  that  they  can  not  stand  any  rough  knocks, 
that  they  shrink  from  toil,  that  when  they  meet  ao  obstacle  they  feel 
they  ought  to  go  around  or  back  instead  of  going  on  over  it — the 
man  or  woman  who  does  that,  is  wronging  the  children  to  a  degreefl 
that  no  other  human  being  can  wrong  them.  If  you  are  worth  your  i 
salt  and  want  your  children  to  be  worth  their  salt,  teach  them  that 
the  life  that  is  not  a  life  of  work  and  efTort  is  worthless,  a  curse  to 
the  man  or  woman  leading  it,  a  curse  to  those  around  him  or  her. 
Teach  the  boys  that  if  they  are  ever  to  count  in  the  world  they  will 
count  not  by  flinching  from  difficulties,  but  by  warring  with  and 
overcoming  them.*  What  utter  scorn  one  feels  for  those  who  seek 
only  the  life  of  ease;  the  life  passed  in  dexterous  effort  to  avoid  all 
angular  corners,  to  avoid  being  put  in  the  places  where  a  strong 
man  by  blood  and  sweat  and  toil  and  risk  wins  triumph  I  What  a 
wretched  life  is  the  life  of  the  man  passed  in  endeavoring  to  shirk 
his  share  of  the  burden  laid  upon  him  in  this  world !  And  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  that  man  is  a  man  of  inherited  wealth  or  one 
who  has  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow;  it  is  equally 
igfnoble  in  either  case.  What  is  true  of  the  individual  is  true  of  the 
nation.  The  man.  who  counts  is  not  the  man  who  dodges  work,  but 
he  who  goes  out  into  life  rejoicing  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race, 

'President  Roosevelt  believes  in  work  for  work's  sake  tnd  the  tonic  heillhfutness  tb*t 
comes  from  it.  Equally  he  is  afraid  of  idleness  and  luxury  as  a  direct  sapping  of  the  founda- 
tions of  a  race.  He  inclines  to  say  with  Cato  the  Censor  when  that  rugged  Roman,  ruminating 
on  the  fancy  prices  paid  in  the  market  place  for  lamprey  eels,  and  denouncing  the  luxury 
those  prices  pointed  to,  said:  "It  is  difficult  to  save  that  community  from  ruin  where  a  fisb 
s«Us  for  more  than  an  ox." — A.  H.  L. 
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in  the  future.  Under  the  Piatt  amendment  Cuba  agreed  to  give  us 
certain  naval  stations  on  her  coast.  The  Navy  Department  decided 
that  we  needed  but  two,  and  we  have  specified  where  these  two  are 
to  be.  President  Palma  has  concluded  an  agreement  giving  them  to 
us — an  agreement  which  the  Cuban  legislative  body  will  doubtless 
soon  ratify.  In  other  words,  the  Republic  of  Cuba  has  assumed  a 
special  relation  to  our  international  political  system,  under  which  she 
gives  us  outposts  of  defence,  and  we  are  morally  bound  to  extend  to 
her  in  a  degree  the  benefit  of  our  own  economic  system.  From  every 
standpoint  of  wise  and  enlightened  home  and  foreign  policy  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Cuban  treaty  marked  a  step  of  substantial  progress 
in  the  growth  of  our  nation  toward  greatness  at  home  and  abroad. 

Equally  important  was  the  action  on  the  tariff  upon  products  of 
the  Philippines.  We  gave  them  a  reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent, 
and  would  have  given  them  a  reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent  more 
had  it  not  been  for  the  opposition,  in  the  hurried  closing  days  of  the 
last  session,  of  certain  gentlemen  who,  by  the  way,  have  been  repre- 
senting themselves  both  as  peculiarly  solicitous  for  the  interests  of 
the  Philippine  people  and  as  special  champions  of  the  lowering  of 
tariff  duties.  There  is  a  distinctly  humorous  side  to  the  fact  that 
the  reduction  of  duties  which  would  benefit  Cuba  and  the  Philippines 
as  well  as  ourselves  was  antagonized  chiefly  by  those  who  in  theory 
have  been  fond  of  proclaiming  themselves  the  advanced  guardians  of 
the  oppressed  nationalities  in  the  islands  affected  and  the  ardent  advo- 
cates of  the  reduction  of  duties  generally,  but  who  instantly  took  violent 
ground  against  the  practical  steps  to  accomplish  either  purpose. 

Moreover,  a  law  was  enacted  putting  anthracite  on  the  free  list  and 
completely  removing  the  duties  on  all  other  kinds  of  coal  for  one  year. 

We  are  now  in  a  condition  of  prosperity  unparalleled  not  merely 
in  our  own  history  but  in  the  history  of  any  other  nation.  This  pros- 
perity is  deep  rooted  and  stands  on  a  firm  basis  because  it  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  average  American  has  in  him  the  stuff  out  of  which 
victors  are  made  in  the  great  industrial  contests  of  the  present  day, 
just  as  in  the  great  military  contests  of  the  past ;  and  because  he  is 
now  able  to  use  and  develop  his  qualities  to  best  advantage  under  our 
well-established  economic  system.  We  are  winning  headship  among 
the  nations  of  the  world  because  our  people  are  able  to  keep  their 
high  average  of  individual  citizenship  and  to  show  their  mastery  in 
the  hard,  complex,  pushing  life  of  the  age.  There  will  be  fluctuations 
from  time  to  time  in  our  prosperity,  but  it  will  continue  to  grow 
just  so  long  as  we  keep  up  this  high  average  of  individual  citizenship 
and  permit  it  to  work  out  its  own  salvation  under  proper  economic 
legislation. 

The  present  phenomenal  prosperity  has  been  won   under  a  tariff 
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which  was  made  in  accordance  with  certain  fixed  and  definite  prin- 
ciples, the  most  important  of  which  is  an  avowed  determination  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  American  producer,  business  man,  wage- 
worker,  and  farmer  alike.  The  general  tariff  policy,  to  which,  with- 
out regard  to  changes  in  detail,  I  believe  this  country  is  irrevocably 
committed,  is  fundamentally  based  upon  ample  recognition  of  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  production — that  is,  the  cost  of  labor — 
here  and  abroad,  and  of  the  need  to  see  to  it  that  our  laws  shall  in 
no  event  afford  advantage  in  our  own  market  to  foreign  industries 
over  American  industries,  to  foreign  capital  over  American  capital, 
to  foreign  labor  over  our  own  labor.  This  country  has  and  this  country 
needs  better-paid,  better-educated,  better-fed,  and  better-clothed  wDrk- 
ingmen,  of  a  higher  type,  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  foreign  country. 
It  has  and  it  needs  a  higher,  more  vigorous,  and  more  prosperous  type 
of  tillers  of  the  soil  than  is  possessed  by  any  other  country.  The  busi- 
ness men,  the  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  the  managers  of 
the  transportation  interests  show  the  same  superiority  when  com- 
pared with  men  of  their  type  abroad.  The  events  of  the  last  few 
years  have  shown  how  skilfully  the  leaders  of  American  industry 
use  in  international  business  competition  the  mighty  industrial  weapons 
forged  for  them  by  the  resources  of  our  country,  the  wisdom  of  our 
laws,  and  the  skill,  the  inventive  genius,  and  the  administrative  capacity 
of  our  people. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  we  wtot  to  use  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  foster  the  welfare  of  our  entire  body  politic. 
In  other  words,  we  need  to  treat  the  tariff  as  a  business  proposition, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  and 
not  with  reference  to  the  temporary  needs  of  any  political  party.  Itfl 
is  almost  as  necessary  that  our  policy  should  be  stable  as  that  it  should 
be  wise.  A  nation  like  ours  could  not  long  stand  the  ruinous  policy 
of  readjusting  its  business  to  radical  changes  in  the  tariff  at  short 
intervals,  especially  when,  as  now,  owing  to  the  immense  extent  and 
variety  of  our  products,  the  tariff  schedules  carry  rates  of  duty  on^ 
thousands  of  different  articles.  Sweeping  and  violent  changes  >nV 
such  a  tariflf,  touching  so  vitally  the  interests  of  all  of  us,  embracing 
agriculture,  labor,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  would  be  disastrous 
in  any  event,  and  they  would  be  fatal  to  our  present  well-being  if 
approached  on  the  theory  that  the  principle  of  the  protective  tariff  was 
to  be  abandoned.  The  business  world,  that  is,  the  entire  American 
world,  can  not  afford,  if  it  has  any  regard  for  its  own  welfare,  even 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  abandoning  the  present  system,  ■ 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  industrial  conditions  so  fre- 
quently change,  as  with  us  must  of  necessity  be  the  case,  it  is  a  matter 
of  prime  importance  that  we  should  be  able  from  time  to  time  to 
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adapt  our  economic  policy  to  the  changed  conditions.  Our  aim  should 
be  to  preserve  the  policy  of  a  protective  tariff,  in  which  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  has  acquiesced,  and  yet  wherever  and  whenever  necessary 
to  change  the  duties  in  particular  paragraphs  or  schedules  as  matters 
of  legislative  detail,  if  such  change  is  demanded  by  the  interests  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

In  making  any  readjustment  there  are  certain  important  considera- 
tions which  can  not  be  disregarded.  If  a  tariff  law  has  on  the  whole 
worked  well,  and  if  business  has  prospered  under  it  and  is  prospering-, 
it  may  be  better  to  endure  some  inconveniences  and  inequalities  for 
a  time  than  by  making  changes  to  risk  causing  disturbance  and  per- 
haps paralysis  in  the  industries  and  business  of  the  country.  The 
fact  that  the  change  in  a  given  rate  of  duty  may  be  thought  desirable 
does  not  settle  the  question  whether  it  is  advisable  to  make  the  change 
immediately.  Every  tariff  deals  with  duties  on  thousands  of  articles 
arranged  hi  hundreds  of  paragraphs  and  in  many  schedules.  These 
duties  affect  a  vast  number  of  interests  which  are  often  conflicting. 
If  necessary  for  our  welfare,  then  of  course  Congress  must  consider 
the  question  of  changing  the  law  as  a  whole  or  changing  any  given 
rates  of  duty,  but  we  must  remember  that  whenever  even  a  single 
schedule  is  considered  some  interests  will  appear  to  demand  a  change 
in  almost  every  schedule  in  the  law ;  and  when  it  comes  to  upsetting 
the  schedules  generally  the  effect  upon  the  business  interests  of  the 
whole  country  would  be  ruinous. 

One  point  we  must  steadily  keep  in  mind.  The  question  of  tariff 
revision,  speaking  broadly,  stands  wholly  apart  from  the  question  of 
dealing  with  the  trusts.  No  change  in  tariff  duties  can  have  any 
substantial  effect  in  solving  the  so-called  trust  problem.  Certain 
great  trusts  or  great  corporations  are  wholly  unaffected  by  the  tariff. 
Practically  all  the  others  that  are  of  any  importance  have  as  a  matter 
of  fact  numbers  of  smaller  American  competitors;  and  of  course  a 
change  in  the  tariff  which  would  work  injury  to  the  large  corporation 
would  work  not  merely  injury  but  destruction  to  its  smaller  competi- 
tors; and  equally  of  course  such  a  change  would  mean  disaster  to  all 
the  wage-workers  connected  with  either  the  large  or  the  small  corpora- 
tions. From  the  standpoint  of  those  interested  in  the  solution  of  the 
trust  problem  such  a  change  would  tlierefore  merely  mean  that  the 
trust  was  relieved  of  the  competition  of  its  weaker  American  com- 
petitors, and  thrown  only  into  competition  with  foreign  competitors ; 
and  that  the  first  effort  to  meet  this  new  competition  would  be  made 
by  cutting  down  wages,  and  would  therefore  be  primarily  at  the  cost 
of  labor.  In  the  case  of  some  of  our  greatest  trusts  such  a  change 
might  confer  upon  them  a  positive  benefit.  Speaking  broadly,  it  is 
evident  that  the  changes  in  the  tariff  will  affect  the  trusts  for  weal 
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or  for  woe  simply  as  they  affect  the  whole  country.  The  tariff  affects 
trusts  only  as  it  affects  all  other  interests.  It  makes  aH  these  interests, 
large  or  small,  profitable ;  and  its  benefits  can  be  taken  from  the  large 
only  under  penalty  of  taking  them  from  the  small  also. 

To  sum  up,  then,  we  must  as  a  people  approach  a  matter  of  such 
prime  economic  importance  as  the  tariff  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
business  needs.  We  can  not  afford  to  become  fossilized  or  to  fail 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  as  the  needs  of  the  country  change  it  may 
be  necessary  to  meet  these  new  needs  by  changing  certain  features 
of  our  tariff  laws.  Still  less  can  we  afford  to  fail  to  recognize  the 
further  fact  that  these  changes  must  not  be  made  until  the  need  for 
them  outweighs  the  disadvantages  which  may  result ;  and  when  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  make  them  they  should  be  made  with  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  of  stability  in  our  economic  system  and  of  keeping 
unchanged  the  principle  of  that  system  which  has  now  become  a  settled 
policy  in  our  national  life.  We  have  prospered  marvelously  at  home. 
As  a  nation  we  stand  in  the  very  forefront  in  the  giant  international 
industrial  competition  of  the  day.  We  can  not  afford  by  any  freak 
or  folly  to  forfeit  the  position  to  which  we  have  thus  triumphantly  al 
tained. 


AT  SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  D.,  APRIL  6,  igoa. 

Fellow  citizens: 

There  are  many,  many  lesser  problems  which  go  to  make  up  in  their 
entirety  the  huge  and  complex  problems  of  our  modem  industrial  life. 
Each  of  these  problems  is,  moreover,  connected  with  many  of  the 
others.  Few  indeed  are  simple  or  stand  only  by  themselves.  The  most 
important  are  those  connected  with  the  relation  of  the  farmers,  the 
stock  growers  and  soil  tillers,  to  the  comnumity  at  large,  and  those 
affecting  the  relations  between  employer  and  employed.  In  a  country 
like  ours  it  is  fundamentally  true  that  the  well-being  of  the  tiller  of 
the  soil  and  the  wage-worker  is  the  well-being  of  the  State.  If  they 
are  well  off,  then  we  need  concern  ourselves  but  little  as  to  how 
other  classes  stand,  for  they  will  inevitably  be  well  off  too ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  can  be  no  real  general  prosperity  unless  based  on 
the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  the  wage-worker  and  the  tiller 
of  the  soil. 

But  the  needs  of  these  two  classes  are  often  not  the  same.  The 
tiller  of  the  soil  has  been  of  all  our  citizens  the  one,  on  the  whole,  the 
least  affected  in  his  ways  of  life  and  methods  of  industry  by  the  giant 
industrial  changes  of  the  last  half  century.  There  has  been  change 
with  him,  too,  of  course.  He  also  can  work  to  best  advantage  if  he 
keeps  in  close  touch  with  his  fellows ;  and  the  success  of  the  national 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  shown  how  much  can  be  done  for 
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him  by  rational  action  of  the  Government.  Nor  is  it  only  through 
the  Department  that  the  Government  can  act.  One  of  the  greatest 
and  most  beneficent  measures  passed  by  the  last  Congress,  or  indeed 
by  any  Congress  in  recent  years,  is  the  Irrigation  Act,  which  will  do 
for  the  States  of  the  Great  Plains  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  region 
at  least  as  much  as  ever  has  been  done  for  the  States  of  the  humid 
region  by  river  and  harbor  improvements.  Few  measures  that  have 
been  put  upon  the  statute  books  of  the  Nation  have  done  more  for 
the  people  than  this  law  will,  I  firmly  believe,  directly  and  indirectly 
accomplish  for  the  States  in  question. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  devotes  its  whole  energy  to  working 
for  the  welfare  of  farmers  and  stock  growers.  In  every  section  of 
our  country  it  aids  them  in  their  constantly  increasing  search  for  a 
better  agricultural  education.  It  helps  not  only  them,  but  all  the  nation, 
in  seeing  that  our  exports  of  meats  have  dean  bills  of  health,  and 
that  there  is  rigid  inspection  of  all  meats  that  enter  into  interstate 
commerce.  Thirty-eight  million  carcasses  were  inspected  during  the 
last  fiscal  year.  Our  stock  growers  sell  forty-five  million  dollars'  worth 
of  live  stock  annually,  and  these  animals  must  be  kept  healthy  or 
else  our  people  will  lose  their  trade.  Our  export  of  plant  products 
to  foreign  countries  amounts  to  over  six  hundred  million  dollars  a 
year,  and  there  is  no  branch  of  its  work  to  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  devotes  more  care.  Thus  the  Department  has  been  suc- 
cessfully introducing  a  macaroni  wheat  from  the  headwaters  of  the 
Volga,  which  grows  successfully  tn  ten  inches  of  rainfall,  and  by 
this  means  wheat  growing  has  been  successfully  extended  westward 
into  the  semi-arid  region.  Two  million  bushels  of  this  wheat  were 
grown  last  year;  and  being  suited  to  dry  conditions  it  can  be  used 
for  forage  as  well  as  for  food  for  man. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture*  has  been  helping  our  fruit  men  to 
establish  markets  abroad  by  studying  methods  of  fruit  preservation 
through  refrigeration  and  through  methods  of  handling  and  packing. 
On  the  Gulf  coasts  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  thanks  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  a  rice  suitable  to  the  region  was  imported  from  the 
Orient  and  the  rice  crop  is  now  practically  equal  to  our  needs  in  this 
country,  whereas  a  few  years  ago  it  supplied  but  one-fourth  of  them. 
The  most  important  of  our  farm  products  is  the  g^ass  crop;  and  to 

•Mr.  J.  Sterling  Morton  when  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  President  Cleveland,  In  his 
Snt  annual  report  itarled  out  by  a  bold  recommendation  tbat  the  AEricultural  Department  be 
abolished.  He  baaed  the  suggestion  on  tlic  argument  that  the  Department  was  in  its  way  a 
piece  of  favoritism,  and  the  farmer  no  more  entitled  to  a  special  department  with  its  repre- 
sentative in  the  Cabinet  than  the  coal  miner  or  the  doctor  or  the  carpenter  or  tlie  lawyer  or 
the  follower  of  any  other  reputable  trade  or  profession.  This  was  Secretary  Morion's  view; 
but  President  Cleveland,  mindful  of  the  political  uproar  such  a  recommendation  would 
unloose,  prevailed  upon  him  to  strike  the  suggestion  with  Uic  argument  which  supported  it 
from  the  report  before  he  officially  handed  it  in,  on  the  broad  ground  that  they  were  banded 

'her  11  an  administration  to  direct  the  departments,  not  destroy   Ihcm.— A.   H.   L. 


show  what  has  been  done  with  grasses,  I  need  only  allude  to  the 
striking  change  made  in  the  entire  West  by  the  extended  use  of 
alfalfa. 

Moreover,  the  Department  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  effort  to  pre- 
vent the  deforestation  of  the  country.  Where  there  are  forests  we 
seek  to  preserve  them ;  and  on  the  once  treeless  plains  and  the  prairies 
we  are  doing  our  best  to  foster  the  habit  of  tree  planting  among  our 
people.  In  my  own  lifetime  I  have  seen  wonderful  changes  brought 
about  by  this  tree  planting  here  in  your  own  State  and  in  the  States 
immediately  around  it.  fl 

There  are  a  number  of  very  important  questions,  such  as  that  of 
good  roads,  with  which  the  States  alone  can  deal,  and  where  all  that 
the  National  Government  can  do  is  to  co-operate  with  them.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  education  of  the  American  farmer.  A  number 
of  the  States  have  themselves  started  to  help  in  this  work  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  does  an  immense  amount  which  is  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  world  educational,  and  educational  in  the  most 
practical  way. 

It  is  therefore  clearly  true  that  a  great  advance  has  been  made  iofl 
the  direction  of  finding  ways  by  which  the  Government  can  help  the 
farmer  to  help  himself — the  only  kind  of  help  which  a  self-respecting 
man  will  accept,  or,  I  may  add,  which  will  in  the  end  do  him  any  good. 
Much  has  been  done  in  these  ways,  and  farm  life  and  farm  processes 
continually  change  for  the  better.  The  farmer  himself  still  retains, 
because  of  his  surroundings  and  the  nature  of  his  work,  to  a  pre- 
eminent degree  the  qualities  which  we  like  to  think  of  as  distinctly 
American  in  considering  our  early  history.  The  man  who  tills  his 
own  farm,  whether  on  the  prairie  or  in  the  woodland,  the  man  who 
grows  what  we  eat  and  the  raw  material  which  is  worked  up  into 
what  we  wear,  still  exists  more  nearly  under  the  conditions  which 
obtained  when  the  "embattled  farmers"  of  '76  made  this  country  a 
nation  than  is  true  of  any  others  of  our  people. 

But  the  wage-workers  In  our  cities,  like  the  capitalists  in  our  cities, 
face  totally  changed  conditions.    The  development  of  machinery  and 
the  extraordinary  change  in  business  conditions   have  rendered  the 
employment  of  capital  and  of  persons  in  large  aggregations  not  merely 
profitable  but  often  necessary  for  success,  and  have  specialized  th»e 
labor  of  the  wage-worker  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  brought  t 
great  aggregations  of  wage-workers  together.    More  and  more  in  our 
great  industrial  centres  men  have  come  to  realize  that  they  can  not 
live  as  independently  of  one  another  as  in  the  old  days  was  the  case 
everywhere,  and  as  is  now  the  case  in  the  country  districts. 

Of  course,   fundamentally  each   man  will  yet  find   that  the  chi< 
factor  in  determining  his  success  or  failure  in  life  is  the  sum  '  ' 
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own  individual  qualities.  He  can  not  afford  to  lose  his  individual 
initiative,  his  individual  will  and  f)Ower ;  but  he  can  best  use  that  power 
if  for  certain  objects  he  unites  with  his  fellows.  Much  can  be  done 
by  organization,  combination,  union  among  the  wage-workers ;  finally 
something  can  be  done  by  the  direct  action  of  the  State.  It  is  not 
possible  empirically  to  declare  when  the  interference  of  the  State  should 
be  deemed  legitimate  and  when  illegfitimate. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  unhealthy  over-interference  and 
unhealthy  lack  of  regulation  is  not  always  well  defined,  and  shifts  with 
the  change  in  our  industrial  needs.  Most  certainly  we  should  never 
invoke  the  interference  of  the  State  or  Nation  unless  it  is  absolutely 
necessary ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  when  confident  of  its  necessity 
we  should  not  on  academic  grounds  refuse  it.  Wise  factory  laws,  laws 
to  forbid  the  employment  of  child  labor  and  to  safeguard  the  em- 
ployees against  the  effects  of  culpable  negligence  by  the  employer, 
are  necessary,  not  merely  in  the  interest  of  the  wage-worker,  but  in 
the  interest  of  the  honest  and  humane  employer,  who  should  not  be 
penalized  for  his  honesty  and  humanity  by  being  exposed  to  un- 
checked competition  with  an  unscrupulous  rival.  It  is  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with  the  greed  that  works  through  cunning  than  with 
the  greed  that  works  through  violence.  But  the  effort  to  deal  with 
it  must  be  steadily  made. 

Very  much  of  our  effort  in  reference  to  labor  matters  should  be 
by  every  device  and  expedient  to  try  to  secure  a  constantly  better  un- 
derstanding between  employer  and  employee.  Everything  possible 
should  be  done  to  increase  the  sympathy  and  fellow-feeling  between 
them,  and  cv^ry  chance  taken  to  allow  each  to  look  at  all  questions, 
especially  at  questions  in  dispute,  somewhat  through  the  other's  eyes. 
If  met  with  a  sincere  desire  to  act  fairly  by  one  another,  and  if  there 
is,  furthermore,  power  by  each  to  appreciate  the  other's  standpoint, 
the  chance  for  trouble  is  minimized.  I  suppose  every  thinking  man 
rejoices  when  by  mediation  or  arbitration  it  proves  possible  to  settle 
troubles  in  time  to  avert  the  sufifering  and  bitterness  caused  by  strikes. 
Moreover,  a  conciliation  committee  can  do  best  work  when  the  trouble 
is  in  its  beginning,  or  at  least  has  not  come  to  a  head.  When  the 
break  has  actually  occurred,  damage  has  been  done,  and  each  side  feels 
sore  and  angry;  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  together — difficult  to 
make  either  forget  its  own  wrongs  and  remember  the  rights  of  the 
other.  If  possible  the  effort  at  conciliation  or  mediation  or  arbitra- 
tion should  be  made  in  the  earlier  stages,  and  should  be  marked  by 
the  wish  on  the  part  of  both  sides  to  try  to  come  to  a  common  agree- 
ment which  each  shall  think  in  the  interests  of  the  other  as  well  as 
of  itself. 

When  we  -deal  with  such  a  subject  we  are  fortunate  in  having  be- 
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fore  us  an  admirable  object-lesson  in  the  work  that  has  just  been 
dosed  by  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission.    This  was  the  Com- 
mission which  was  appointed  last  fall  at  the  time  when  tlie  coal  strike 
in  the  anthracite  regions  threatened  our  Nation  with  a  disaster  second 
to  none  which  has  befallen  us  since  the  days  of  the  Civil  War.    Their 
report  was  made  just  before  the  Senate  adjourned  at  the  special  session ;  _ 
and  no  Government  document  of  recent  years  marks  a  more  important  H 
piece  of  work  better  done,  and  there  is  none  which  teaches  sounder 
social  morality  to  our  people.     The  commission  consisted  of  seven  as  _ 
good  men  as  were  to  be  found  in  the  country,  representing  the  bench,  I 
the  church,  the  army,  the  professions,  the  employers,  and  the  employed. 
They  acted  as  a  unit,  and  the  report  which  they  unanimously  signed 
is  a  masterpiece  of  sound  common-sense  and  of  sound  doctrine  on  the 
very  questions  with  which  our  people  should  most  deeply  concern  them- 
selves.    The  immediate  effect  of  this  commission's  appointment  and 
action  was  of  vast  and  incalculable  benefit  to  the  Nation ;  but  the  ul- 
timate effect  will  be  even  better,  if  capitalist,  wage- worker,  and  law- 
maker alike  wjll  take  to  heart  and  act  upon  the  lessons  set  forth  in  the  _ 
report  they  have  made.  I 

Of  course  the  N.ational  Government  has  but  a  small  field  in  which 
it  can  work  in  labor  matters.  Something  it  can  do,  however,  and  that 
something  ought  to  be  done.  Among  other  things  I  should  like  to  see 
the  District  of  Columbia,  which  is  completely  under  the  control  of 
the  National  Government,  receive  a  set  of  model  labor  laws.  Washing- 
'ton  is  not  a  city  of  very  large  industries,  but  still  it  has  some.  Wise 
labor  legislation  for  the  city  of  Washington  would  be  a  good  thing  in 
itself,  and  it  would  be  a  far  better  thing,  because  a  standard  would  h 
thereby  be  set  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  f 

In  the  field  of  general  legislation  relating  to  these  subjects  the  action 
of  Congress  is  necessarily  very  limited.    Still  there  are  certain  ways  in 
which  we  can  act.    Thus  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  recommended, 
with  my  cordial  and  hearty  approval,  the  enactment  of  a  strong  em- 
ployers'-liability  law  In  the  navy  yards  of  the  Nation.    It  should  be  ex- 
tended to  similar  branches  of  the  Government  work.    Again,  sometimes 
such  laws  can  be  enacted  as  an  incident  to  the  Nation's  control  over  in- 
terstate commerce.    In  my  last  annual  Message  to  Congress  I  advocatecS 
the  passage  of  a  law  in  reference  to  car  coupHngs — to  strengthen  the 
features  of  the  one  already  on  the  statute  books  so  as  to  minimize  tHe 
exposure  to  death  and  maiming  of  railway  employees.    Much  opposi- 
tion had  to  be  overcome.    In  the  end  an  admirable  law  was  passed  "to 
promote  the  safety  of  employees  and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  corti- 
pelling  common  carriers  engaged   in   inter-state  commerce  to  equip 
their  cars  with  automatic  couplers  and  continuous  brakes  and  thoir 
locomotives  with  driving-wheel  brakes."    This  law  received  my  p' 
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ture  a  couple  of  days  before  Congress  adjourned.    It  represents  a  real 
and  substantial  advance  in  an  admirable  kind  of  legislation. 


AT   MITCHELL.    S.    D..   APRIL   6.    1905. 

You  can  lift  up  a  man  if  he  stumble,  if  he  lies  down  you  cannot  carry 
him.  If  you  try  to,  it  will  not  help  him  and  it  will  not  help  you.  So, 
fundamentally,  it  must  rest  upon  yourself  to  win  success.  As  I  said, 
law  can  do  something,  wise  legislation,  wise  administration  of  govern- 
ment can  do  something. 

If  you  have  bad  laws,  badly  administered,  they  will  spoil  any  pros- 
perity. It  is  easy  enough  to  get  a  bad  law  that  will  stop  the  whole 
business,  but  to  get  a  good  law  is  not  so  easy.  It  is  easy  to  sit  outside 
and  say  how  the  man  inside  should  run  the  machine,  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  go  inside  and  run  the  machine  yourself. 

This  prosperity  to  which  we  have  attained,  has  been  reached  under 
a  series  of  economic  moves  included  in  a  system  through  carrying 
out  certain  ideas  in  the  currency  and  in  the  tariff.  We  cannot  afford 
to  reverse  the  system. 

Improvements  can  be  made.  In  the  tariff,  for  instance,  schedules 
arc  not  sacred,  and  as  the  needs  of  the  nation  change  and  shift  it 
will  be  necessary  to  change  certain  schedules  to  meet  those  shifting 
needs. 

TThe  Minneapolis  Tribune,   April  ^,  iwn.] 


AT  ABERDEEN,  S.  D.,  APRIL  7,  1903. 

I  appreciate  deeply  your  having  come  out  to  greet  me  this  evening. 
All  day  I  have  been  traveling  through  your  beautiful  State,  and  now  I 
have  come  to  your  city  in  the  heart  of  the  wheat  belt,  and  the  more 
I  have  seen  the  firmer  my  conviction  has  been  that  South  Dakota  not 
only  grows  first  class  products  of  the  farm;  that  she  not  only  is  great 
in  stock  raising,  but  that  she  does  what  is  better  still — produces  the 
right  type  of  men  and  women.  That  is  what  really  counts.  We  have  to 
have  a  foundation  deep  and  broad  of  material  prosperity.  Without  that 
foundation,  we  cannot  build  the  superstructure  of  lofty  national  life, 
but  we  must  build  that  superstructure  on  it ;  and  passing  through  your 
State  to-day  nothing  has  struck  me  more  than  the  frequency  of  the 
colleges,  academies,  high  schools,  and  the  little  schools  out  on  the 
prairie.  You  are  getting  the  right  type  of  citizenship.  I  speak  to 
pioneers,  the  sons  of  pioneers,  and  those  who  have  come  in  just  after 
•hem  and  have  had  to  share  in  the  roughness  of  pioneer  life ;  and  we 
never  forget  that  much  though  there  is  due  to  the  pioneer,  almost 
:h,  quite  as  much  in  the  end,  is  due  to  the  educator,  the  school 
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teacher,  the  clergjinan,  who  came  out  here  to  help  to  build  up  the 
higher  life. 

To  make  a  good  citizen,  more  than  one  quality  is  needed.  In  the 
first  place — in  speaking  to  an  audience  like  this  you  can  take  it  for 
granted  tliat  you  have  got  the  basic  quality  of  strength — strength, 
hardihood,  courage,  and  qualities  that  make  a  man.  This  is  not  a 
place  for  weaklings.  No  weak  or  timid  man  could  have  come  out  here 
and  out  of  the  prairie  have  carved  this  commonwealth.  It  was  nec- 
essary to  have  men  to  do  the  work  in  this  state ;  but  that  is  not  enough. 
In  addition  to  being  men,  if  you  are  not  decent  men  you  will  make  but 
a  poor  fist  of  the  government.  Decency  will  not  avail  without  strength, 
and  neither  will  strength  avail  without  decency.  Merc  cunning,  mere 
craft,  mere  smartness,  if  unbalanced  by  the  moral  sense,  make  the 
man  a  curse  to  himself  and  his  neighbors.  The  rugged  virtues  that 
make  a  man  are  indispensable,  but  in  addition  to  them,  hand  in  hand 
with  them,  have  got  to  go  the  virtues  that  make  a  man  a  good  man  in 
private  life,  a  decent  neighbor,  a  man  with  whom  it  is  safe  to  do 
business,  and  a  man  who  does  his  duty  by  the  state. 

There  is  not  a  royal  road  to  good  citizenship,  to  doing  well  in  public 
life,  any  more  than  there  is  a  royal  road  to  learning.  WTiat  you  need  in 
public  life  and  private  life  alike  is  to  possess  the  old,  work-a-day, 
ordinary  virtues  that  we  read  about  when  we  were  children  and  wrote 
about  in  the  copybooks,  but  do  not  always  remember  when  we  grow 
older.  In  managing  the  state,  in  managing  the  nation,  fundamentally, 
we  need  just  the  qualities  that  are  necessary  in  the  home,  or  in  business. 
People  will  speak  to  you  saying  that  there  is  some  patent  device  by 
which  the  state  or  the  nation  can  do  something  that  will  make  every- 
body happy  and  prosperous.  It  is  not  so.  What  the  nation  can  do, 
or  the  state  can  do,  is  to  have  such  laws  enacted  and  have  them  so 
administered  that  each  man  shall  have  the  best  possible  chance  to 
exercise  his  qualities,  to  show  the  stuff  that  there  is  in  him.  And  if 
there  is  not  any  stuff  in  him  it  cannot  be  brought  out.  No  law  that  the 
wit  of  man  has  ever  devised,  or  ever  will  devise,  can  make  a  fool  wise, 
or  a  weakling  strong,  or  a  coward  brave.  A  man  has  got  to  develop 
the  qualities  of  courage,  of  honesty,  of  strength  of  purpose,  of  will, 
of  power  for  effort.  He  has  got  to  develop  them  from  within.  There 
is  not  any  law  that  can  put  them  into  him  from  without.  He  has  got 
to  have  those  in  him  and  develop  them,  and  then  the  laws  can  be  so 
shaped  as  to  give  the  fairest  and  fullest  chance  for  these  qualities  to 
show  their  effects.  Something  can  be  done  by  the  law ;  something  can 
be  done  by  each  of  us  in  relation  to  the  others. 

There  is  not  a  man  here,  not  one  of  us,  who  does  not  sometimes 
slip,  sometimes  stumble.*    There  is  not  one  of  us  who  does  not  some- 

•In  his  speeches  it  will  ht  observed  that  President  Rooserelt  never  teaches  people  »o 
much  u  be  coafer*  with  them.     He  never  talks  from  a  pedestal,  never  talks  down  hill.     He. 


times  need  to  have  a  helping  hand  stretched  out  to  him;  and  shame 
to  any  one  of  us  who,  on  such  an  occasion,  fails  to  stretch  out  his  hand 
to  his  brother  who  has  slipped  or  fallen.  But  if  a  man  lies  down  you 
cannot  carry  him.  You  can  help  him  up  if  he  stumbles,  but  he  has 
got  to  have  the  desire  to  walk  or  he  will  be  down  again.  All  that  the 
law  can  do  is  to  smooth  the  path  somewhat  for  the  man  who  is  willing 
and  anxious  to  walk. 

During  the  last  few  years  we  have  had  great  prosperity.  If  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  is  heavy  upon  us,  if  there  comes  drought  or  freshet,  if 
there  comes  pestilence  or  some  other  form  of  evil  with  which  our  finite 
human  powers  can  but  struggle  ill,  then  disaster  will  come  upon  the  best 
of  us,  for  ever  since  the  days  when  the  tower  of  Siloam  fell,  disaster 
has  fallen  too  often  alike  on  the  deserving  and  on  the  undeserving — ^but 
under  Providence  prosperity  can  come  and  will  come  to  us  if  we  keep  a 
system  of  law  and  administration  which  will  enable  us  to  do  good  work, 
and  then  what  is  more  important  by  far  if  we  do  the  good  work  our- 
selves. It  is  easy  enough  by  bad  legislation,  by  bad  laws,  to  put  a  stop 
to  all  chance  of  prosperity.  Good  laws  can  give  the  chance  to  develop 
it,  and  that  is  all.  If  the  business  world  turns  crazy,  if  it  loses  its  head, 
it  has  lost  what  no  legislation  can  supply.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to 
do  as  we  have  done,  to  have  such  a  financial  system,  to  have  such  an 
economic  system,  especially  under  the  tariff,  as  to  give  the  best  chance 
to  our  people;  and  then  my  abiding  faith  in  the  American  people  is, 
given  that  chance,  that  they  themselves  will  take  advantage  of  it. 

I  have  been  glad  today  to  meet  the  men  and  women  of  Dakota,  and 
the  children,  and  I  congratulate  you  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
them. 

This  is  a  first  class  stock  and  I  do  not  want  to  see  it  die  out ;  and 
I  believe  you  are  free  from  the  danger  here. 

In  closing  let  me  try  to  impress  upon  every  man  in  his  dealings  with 
public  affairs  that  you  need  just  the  same  kind  of  qualities  in  a  public 
servant  that  you  need  in  a  neighbor,  in  a  friend,  in  a  member  of  your 

ineeU  bis  audience  on  level  terms;  he  talks  with  people  rather  than  to  people.  And  it  is  this 
gcmus  which  he  pouesset  {or  the  huncstly  familiar,  this  refusal  to  tran&act  his  greatness  at 
the  expense  of  other  men,  this  lack  of  lordliness  coupled  with  an  overplus  of  manhood  and 
mere  foceto-face  humanity  which  is  the  secret  of  his  unique  popularity.  I  have  met  four  presi- 
dents; be  is  the  only  one  who  did  not  pose  and  act  ''presidential.**  He  never  seems  to  remember 
be  is  president;  they  never  for  a  moment  forgot  it,  and  tike  a  saber  clumsily  worn  it  got  some> 
times  between  the  legs  of  their  attitude  towards  you  and  tripped  It  up.  This  simplicity  of  manner 
on  the  part  of  President  Roosevelt  is  the  surest  mark  of  an  indubitable  greatness.  Weak  men 
change  as  their  surroundings  or  their  positions  changt^-  Take  them  up,  they  swell;  take  tbem 
down,  they  collapse.  They  are  affected  by  an  altitude,  as  much  as  any  balloon,  and  are 
arrogant  or  cringing  as  their  condition  is  high  or  low.  Not  so  does  one  find  the  Lincolns, 
the  Grants  and  the  Roosevelts.  Such  men  never  change;  they  are  immutable:  and  they  are 
great.  Such  as  President  Roosevelt  have  their  prides  but  no  vanities;  tbcy  emulate  but  never 
-  Littleness!  Greatnesst  The  peacock  strut*:  the  mountain  looks  on!  It  is  the  Lincolns, 
•nts  and  the  Rooscvelts  who  become  the  snubbing  posts  of  history:  it  is  to  such  at  they 
tics  up  to  keep  itself  from  going  adrift. — A.  H.   L- 
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household.  For  one  thing  you  want  any  man  with  whom  you  have 
dealings  to  keep  his  word.  If  he  will  always  tell  the  truth,  you 
can  pardon  some  other  shortcomings,  because  you  know  where  you 
are.  It  is  just  as  unpardonable  to  promise  anything  on  the  stump  and 
not  keep  the  promise,  as  to  promise  it  off  the  stump  and  not  keep  it. 
And  the  man  should  be  held  to  the  same  rugged  accountability  for 
doing  it.  Now  there  is  another  side  to  that.  You  must  not  ask  him  to 
promise  what,  if  he  is  a  sensible  man,  he  knows  cannot  be  done.  If  you 
are  dealing  at  a  store  you  have  got  a  right  that  the  man  with  whom 
you  are  dealing  shall  promise  you  a  good  quality  of  goods  and  deliver 
them,  and  you  are  a  fool  if  you  deal  with  him  when  he  has  broken  his 
word.  But  if  you  permit  yourself  to  be  led  away  by  the  man  who 
promises  what  now  he  cannot  g^ve,  if  he  is  a  straight  man,  then  you 
are  to  blame  if  you  are  disappointed.  If  you  demand  in  a  public  man 
that  he  promise  the  millennium  you  can  guarantee  that  he  will  never  be 
able  to  meet  your  expectation.  The  millennium  is  some  way  off.  The 
world  is  getting  better,  but  it  has  got  a  loi)g  way  to  travel  before  it 
becomes  perfect.  You  need  in  public  life,  as  you  need  in  private  life, 
the  qualities  that  you  prize  in  the  home,  the  qualities  that  you  prize 
among  your  neighbors  with  whom  you  do  business.  And  those  qual- 
ities when  you  get  them  all  sifted  down  can  be  resolved  into  three.  In 
the  first  place,  decency  and  honesty.  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
how  smart  a  man  is,  if  he  is  not  a  square  man  his  smartness  makes 
him  a  curse  to  all  about  him.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  distressing 
thing  to  hear  among  our  people  a  certain  admiration  of  mere  smartness, 
unbalanced  by  any  moral  sense.  All  of  you  know  men  of  whom  some 
one  will  say  that  while  they  are  not  quite  straight  tliey  are  dreadfully 
smart.  That  type  of  man  is  a  poor  creature,  and  the  man  who  ad- 
mires him  is  a  poor  creature.  You  can  not  afford,  if  you  wish  to  retain 
your  self-respect,  to  admire  any  man  who  has  not  the  root  of  decency  in 
him.  But  that  is  not  enough.  I  do  not  care  how  honest  a  man  is,  or 
how  upright  he  is.  if  he  is  afraid  he  is  no  good.  If  he  has  not  got 
pluck,  hardihood,  courage,  you  can  do  nothing  with  him.  Look  back 
in  your  own  experience.  You  wanted  decent  men  in  the  state,  but  no 
man,  I  do  not  care  how  decent  he  was,  if  he  had  been  afraid  he  could  not 
have  come  into  this  state  and  built  it  up;  he  could  not  have  stood  the 
pioneer  days.  With  honesty  we  must  have  courage.  And  honesty  and 
courage  by  themselves  are  not  enough.  I  do  not  care  how  brave  a 
man  is,  nor  how  honest  he  is,  if  he  is  a  natural  born  fool  j"ou  can  do 
nothing  with  him.  With  honesty  and  courage  must  go  the  saving 
grace  of  common  sense,  intelligence,  power  to  think,  power  to  work, 
power  to  make  the  best  of  circumstances  that  arise. 

T  am  glad  to  have  seen  you,  and  I  think  when  I  have  been  descr"  * 
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the  qualities  of  good  citizenship,  I  have  been  describing  them  to  ao 
audience  that  has  more  than  its  fair  share  of  them. 

[Fargo  Forum,  Fargo,  N.  D.,  April  7,  lOOS.J 


AT  FARGO,  N.  D.,  APRIL  7.  1903- 

My  fallow  citizens: 

The  Northwest,  whose  sons  in  the  Civil  War  added  such  brilliant 
pages  to  the  honor  roll  of  the  Republic,  likewise  bore  a  full  share  in  the 
struggle  of  which  the  war  with  Spain  was  the  beginning — a  struggle 
slight  indeed  when  compared  with  the  gigantic  death  wrestle  which 
for  four  years  stamped  to  and  fro  across  the  Southern  States  in  the 
Civil  War — but  a  struggle  fraught  with  consequences  to  the  Nation, 
and  indeed  to  the  world,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the 
effort  upon  our  part. 

Three  and  a  half  years  ago  President  McKinley  spoke  in  the  ad- 
joining State  of  Minnesota  on  the  occasion  of  the  return  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Minnesota  Volunteers  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  where  they 
had  served  with  your  own  gallant  sons  of  the  North  Dakota  regiment. 
After  heartily  thanking  the  returned  soldiers  for  their  valor  and  pa- 
triotism, and  their  contemptuous  refusal  to  be  daunted  or  misled  by 
the  outcry  raised  at  home  by  the  men  of  little  faith  who  wished  us  to 
abandon  the  islands,  he  spoke  of  the  islands  themselves  as  follows: 

"That  Congress  will  provide  for  them  a  government  which  will 
bring  them  blessings,  which  will  promote  their  material  interests  as  well 
as  advance  their  people  in  the  path  of  civilization  and  intelligence,  I 
confidently  believe.  They  will  not  be  governed  as  vassals  or  serfs  or 
slaves.  They  will  be  given  a  government  of  liberty,  regulated  by 
law,  honestly  administered,  without  oppressing  exactions,  taxation 
without  tyranny,  justice  without  bribe,  education  without  distinction  of 
social  condition,  freedom  of  religious  worship,  and  protection  in  'life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.' " 

What  he  said  then  lay  in  the  realm  of  promise.  Now  it  lies  in  the 
realm  of  positive  performance. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  look  back  upon  what  has  been  said  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  record  of  what  has  actually  been  done.  If  promises  are 
violated,  if  plighted  word  is  not  kept,  then  those  who  have  failed  in 
their  duty  should  be  held  up  to  reprobation.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  promises  have  been  substantially  made  good  :  if  the  achievement  has 
kept  pace  and  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  prophecy,  then  they  who 
made  the  one  and  are  responsible  for  the  other  are  entitled,  of  just 
right,  to  claim  the  credit  which  attaches  to  those  who  serve  the  Nation 
well.  This  credit  I  claim  for  the  men  who  have  managed  so  admirably 
^itary  and  the  civil  affairs  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  tliose 


other  men  who  have  so  heartily  backed  them  in  Congress,  and  without 
whose  aid  and  support  not  one  thing  could  have  been  accomplished. 

When  President  McKinley  spoke,  the  first  duty  was  the  restoration 
of  order ;  and  to  this  end  the  use  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States — 
an  Army  composed  of  regulars  and  volunteers  alike — was  necessary. 
To  put  down  the  insurrection  and  restore  peace  to  the  islands  was  a 
duty  nnt  only  to  ourselves  but  to  the  islanders  also.  We  could  not  have 
abandoned  the  conflict  without  shirking  this  duty,  without  proving 
ourselves  recreants  to  the  memory  of  our  forefathers.  Moreover,  if 
we  had  abandoned  it  we  would  have  inflicted  upon  the  Filipinos  the 
most  cruel  wrong  and  would  have  doomed  them  to  a  bloody  jumble  of 
anarchy  and  tyranny.  It  seems  strange,  looking  back,  that  any  of  our 
people  should  have  failed  to  recognize  a  duty  so  obvious;  but  there 
was  such  failure,  and  the  Government  at  home,  the  civil  authorities 
in  the  Philippines,  and  above  all  our  gallant  Army,  had  to  do  their 
work  amid  a  storm  of  detraction.  The  Army  in  especial  was  attacked 
in  a  way  which  finally  did  good,  for  in  the  end  it  aroused  the  hearty 
resentment  of  the  great  body  of  the  American  people,  not  against  the 
Army,  but  against  the  Army's  traducers.  The  circumstances  of  the  war 
made  it  one  of  peculiar  difficulty,  and  our  soldiers  were  exposed  to  pe- 
culiar wrongs  from  their  foes.  They  fought  in  dense  tropical  jungles 
against  enemies  who  were  very  treacherous  and  very  cruel,  not  only  to- 
ward our  own  men,  but  toward  the  great  numbers  of  friendly  natives, 
the  most  peaceable  and  most  civilized  among  whom  eagerly  welcomed 
our  rule.  Under  such  circumstances,  among  a  hundred  thousand  hot- 
blooded  and  powerful  young  men  serving  in  small  detachments  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe,  it  was  impossible  that  occasional  instances  of 
wrongdoing  should  not  occur.  The  fact  that  they  occurred  in  retalia- 
tion for  wellnigh  intolerable  provocation  can  not  for  one  moment  be 
admitted  in  the  way  of  excuse  or  justification.  All  good  Americans  re- 
gret and  deplore  them,  and  the  War  Department  has  taken  every  step  in 
its  power  to  punish  the  offenders  and  to  prevent  or  minimize  the  chance 
of  repetition  of  the  offence.  But  these  offences  were  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule.  As  a  whole  our  troops  showed  not  only  signal  courage 
and  efficiency,  but  great  humanity  and  the  most  sincere  desire  to  pro- 
mote tlie  welfare  and  liberties  of  the  islanders.  In  a  series  of  exceed- 
ingly harassing  and  difficult  campaigns  they  completely  overthrew  the 
enemy,  reducing  them  finally  to  a  condition  of  mere  brigandage ;  and, 
wherever  they  conquered,  they  conquered  only  to  make  way  for  the 
rule  of  the  civil  government,  for  the  introduction  of  law,  and  of  liberty 
under  the  law.  When,  by  last  July,  the  last  vestige  of  organized  in- 
surrection had  disappeared,  peace  and  amnesty  were  proclaimed. 

As  rapidly  as  the  military  rule  was  extended  over  the  islands  by  '' 
defeat  of  the  insurgents,  just  so  rapidly  was  it  replaced  by  the 
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government.  At  the  present  time  the  civil  government  is  supreme  and 
the  army  in  the  Philippines  has  been  reduced  until  it  is  sufficient  merely 
to  provide  against  the  recurrence  of  trouble.  In  Governor  Taft  and 
his  associates  we  sent  to  the  Filipinos  as  upright,  as  conscientious,  and 
as  able  a  group  of  administrators  as  ever  any  country  has  been  blessed 
with  having.  With  ihem  and  under  them  we  have  associated  the  best 
men  among  the  Filipinos,  so  that  the  great  majority  of  the  officials,  in- 
cluding many  of  the  highest  rank,  are  themselves  natives  of  the  islands. 
The  administration  is  incorruptibly  honest;  justice  is  as  jealously  safe- 
guarded as  here  at  home.  The  government  is  conducted  purely  in 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  islands ;  they  are  protected  in  their 
religious  and  civil  rights ;  they  have  been  given  an  excellent  and  well 
administered  school  system,  and  each  of  them  now  enjoys  rights  to 
"life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  such  as  were  never  before 
known  in  all  the  history  of  the  islands. 

The  Congress  which  has  just  adjourned  has  passed  legislation  of  high 
importance  and  great  wisdom  in  the  interests  of  the  Filipino  people. 
First  and  foremost,  they  conferred  upon  them  by  law  the  present  ad- 
mirable civil  government ;  in  addition  they  gave  them  an  excellent  cur- 
rency; they  passed  a  measure  allowing  the  organization  of  a  native 
constabulary;  and  they  provided,  in  the  interests  of  the  islands,  for  a 
reduction  of  twenty-iive  per  cent  in  the  tariff  on  Filipino  articles  brought 
to  this  country.  I  asked  that  a  still  further  reduction  should  be  made.. 
It  was  not  granted  by  the  last  Congress,  but  I  think  that  in  some  shape* 
it  will  be  granted  by  the  next.  And  even  without  it,  the  record  of  legis- 
lation in  the  interests  of  the  Filipinos  is  one  with  which  we  have  a  right 
to  feel  great  satisfaction. 

Moreover,  Congress  appropriated  three  million  dollars,  following  the 
precedent  it  set  when  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  were  afflicted  by  sudden 
disaster;  this  money  to  be  used  by  the  Philippine  government  in  order 
to  meet  the  distress  occasioned  primarily  by  the  terrible  cattle  disease 
which  almost  annihilated  the  carabao  or  water-buflfalo,  the  chief  and 
most  important  domestic  animal  in  the  islands.  Coming  as  this  disaster 
did  upon  the  heels  of  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  insurrectionary  war, 
g^eat  suffering  has  been  caused ;  and  this  misery,  for  which  this  Gov- 
ernment is  in  no  way  responsible,  will  doubtless  in  turn  increase  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  Philippine  government  for  the  next  year  or  so.  In 
consequence  there  will  doubtless  here  and  there  occur  sporadic  increases 
of  the  armed  brigandage  to  which  the  islands  have  been  habituated 
from  time  immemorial,  and  here  and  there  for  their  own  purposes  the 
bandits  may  choose  to  style  themselves  patriots  or  insurrectionists; 
but  these  local  difficulties  will  be  of  little  consequence  save  as  they  give 
occasion  to  a  few  men  here  at  home  again  to  try  to  mislead  our  people. 
>'  has  the  military  problem  in  the  Philippines  been  worked  out 
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quicker  and  better  than  we  had  dared  to  expect,  but  the  progress 
socially  and  in  civil  governments  has  likewise  exceeded  our  fondest 
hopes. 

The  best  thing  that  can  be  done  in  handling  such  a  problem  as  that 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  so  peculiar,  so  delicate,  so  difficult  and  so  re- 
mote, is  to  put  the  best  man  possible  in  charge  and  then  give  him  the 
heartiest  possible  support,  and  the  freest  possible  hand.  This  is  what 
has  been  done  with  Governor  Taft.  There  is  not  in  this  Nation  a  higher 
or  finer  type  of  public  servant  than  Governor  Taft.  He  has  rendered 
literally  inestimable  service,  not  only  to  the  people  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  but  also  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  by  what  he  has 
done  in  those  islands.  He  has  been  able  to  do  it,  because  from  the 
beginning  he  has  been  given  absolute  support  by  the  War  Department, 
under  Secretary  Root.  With  the  cessation  of  organized  resistance  the 
civil  government  assumed  its  proper  position  of  headship.*  The  army 
in  the  Philippines  is  now  one  of  the  instruments  through  which  Gov- 
ernor Taft  does  his  admirable  work.  The  civil  government,  of  which 
Governor  Taft  is  the  head,  is  supreme,  and  will  do  well  in  the  future 
as  it  has  in  the  past,  because  it  will  be  backed  up  in  the  future  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past. 

Remember  always  that  in  the  Philippines  the  American  Government 
has  tried  and  is  trying  to  carry  out  exactly  what  the  greatest  genius 
and  most  revered  patriot  ever  known  in  the  Philippine  Islands — Jose 
Rizal — ^steadfastly  advocated.  This  man  shortly  before  his  death,  in 
a  message  to  his  countrymen,  under  date  of  December  16,  1896,  con- 
demned unsparingly  the  insurrection  of  i^guinaldo,  terminated  just 
before  our  navy  appeared  upon  the  scene,  pointed  out  the  path  his 
people  should  follow  to  liberty  and  enlightenment.  Speaking  of  the 
insurrection  and  of  the  pretence  that  Filipino  independence  of  a  whole- 
some character  could  thereby  be  obtained,  he  wrote : 

"When,  in  spite  of  my  advice,  a  movement  was  begun,  I  oflFered  of  my 
own  accord,  not  only  my  services,  but  nry  life  and  even  my  good  name 
to  be  used  in  any  way  they  might  believe  effective  in  stifling  the  rebel- 
lion. I  thought  of  the  disaster  which  would  follow  the  success  of  the 
revolution,  and  I  deemed  myself  fortunate  if  by  any  sacrifice  I  could 
block  the  progress  of  such  a  useless  calamity.  ' 

"My  countrymen.  I  have  pven  proof  that  I  was  one  who  sought 
liberty  for  our  country  and  I  still  seek  it.    But  as  a  first  step  I  insisted 

'One  evetiinK  President  RoosctcU  was  discussing  the  speech  of  >  senator  detivered  Ihst 
day,  and  commented  on  tlie  fact  ti>at  the  senator  In  arming  what  should  be  our  course  in  the 
Philippines,  never  once  took  into  account  the  constitutional  peculiarities  of  the  Filipino  himself, 
The  good  senator  appeared  to  tiuoli  that  all  we  need  do  was  give  the  Filipinos  a  copy  of  our 
eoiutitution  and  the  Revised  Statutes  and  send  them  off  to  set  up  shop  for  themselves. 

"The  trouble  with  Senator  H.,"  said  President  Roosevelt,  "is  this.  He  believes  in  the 
Meaaure  and  not  in  the  Man.  He  thinks,  and  honestly  thinks  at  that,  that  if  one  were  to 
introduce  the  New  England  toun  mi-c-.ing  system  among  the  Zulus,  and  the  Zulus  acccDtcd 
It.  they  would  one  and  all  instantly  become  Yankees." — A.  II.   L,. 
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upon  the  development  of  the  people  in  order  that,  by  means  of  educa- 
tion and  of  labor,  they  might  acquire  the  proper  individual  character 
and  force  which  would  make  them  worthy  of  it.  In  my  writings  I  have 
commended  to  you  study  and  civic  virtue,  without  whicli  our  re- 
demptiou  does  not  exist.  ...  I  cannot  do  less  than  condemn, 
and  I  do  condemn,  this  absurd  and  savage  insurrection  planned  behind 
my  back,  which  dishonors  us  before  the  Filipinos  and  discredits  us  with 
those  who  otherwise  would  argue  in  our  behalf.  I  abominate  its 
cruelties  and  disavow  any  kind  of  connection  with  it,  regretting  with  all 
the  sorrow  of  my  soul  tliat  these  reckless  men  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  deceived.  Let  them  return,  then,  to  their  homes,  and  may  God 
pardon  those  who  have  acted  in  bad  faith." 

This  message  embodied  precisely  and  exactly  the  avowed  policy  upon 
which  the  American  Government  has  acted  in  the  Philippines,  What 
the  patriot  Rizal  said  with  such  force  in  speaking  of  the  insurrection 
before  we  came  to  the  islands  applies  with  tenfold  greater  force  to  those 
who  foolishly  or  wickedly  opposed  the  mild  and  beneficcat  government 
we  were  instituting  in  the  islands.  The  judgmetit  of  the  martyred 
public  servant,  Rizal,  whose  birthday  the  Philippine  people  celebrate, 
and  whom  they  worship  as  their  hero  and  ideal,  sets  forth  the  duty 
of  American  sovereignty ;  a  duty  from  which  the  American  people  will 
never  flinch. 

While  we  have  been  doing  these  great  and  beneficent  works  in  the 
islands,  we  have  yet  been  steadily  reducing  the  cost  at  which  they  are 
done.  The  last  Congress  repealed  the  law  for  the  war  taxes,  and  the 
War  Department  has  reduced  the  Army  from  the  maximum  number  of 
one  hundred  thousand  allowed  under  the  law  to  very  nearly  the  raini- 
mum  of  sixty  thousand. 

Moreover,  the  last  Congress  enacted  some  admirable  legislation  af- 
fecting the  Army,  passing  first  of  all  the  militia  bill  and  then  the  bill  to 
create  a  general  staflF.  The  militia  bill  represents  the  re:llization  of  a  re- 
form which  had  been  championed  ineffectually  by  Washington,  and 
had  been  fruitlessly  agitated  ever  since.  At  last  we  have  taken 
from  the  statute  books  the  obsolete  militia  law  of  the  Revolutionary 
days  and  have  provided  for  efficient  aid  to  the  National  Guard  of  the 
States.  I  believe  that  no  other  great  country  has  such  fine  natural 
material  for  volunteer  soldiers  as  we  have,  and  it  is  the  obvious  duty 
of  the  natioB  and  of  the  States  to  make  such  provision  as  will  enable 
this  volunteer  soldiery  to  be  organized  with  all  i>ossible  rapidity-  and 
efficiency  in  time  of  war;  and,  furthermore,  to  help  in  every  way  the 
National  Guard  in  time  of  peace.  The  militia  law  enacted  by  Con- 
gress marks  the  first  long  step  ever  taken  in  this  dire-'—  "--  •'■-  Na- 
tional Government.  The  general-staff  law  is  of  imi.  ancc 
and  benefit  to  the  Regular  Army.    lodividuallyi  I  would  fiO(  admit  that 
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the  American  regular,  either  officer  or  enlisted  man,  is  inferior  to  any 
other  regular  soldier  in  the  world.  In  fact,  if  it  were  worth  while  to 
boast,  I  should  be  tempted  to  say  that  he  was  the  best.  But  there  must 
be  proper  training-,  proper  organization  and  administration,  in  order  to 
get  the  best  service  out  of  even  the  best  troops.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  such  a  small  army  as  ours,  scattered  over  so  vast  a  country. 
We  do  not  need  a  large  Regular  Army,  but  we  do  need  to  have  our 
small  Regular  Army  the  very  best  that  can  possibly  be  produced. 
Under  the  worn-out  and  ineffective  organization  which  has  hitherto 
existed,  a  sudden  strain  is  absolutely  certain  to  produce  the  dislocation 
and  confusion  we  saw  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain ;  and 
when  such  dislocation  and  confusion  occur  it  is  easy  and  natural,  but 
entirely  improper,  to  blame  the  men  \\ho  happen  to  be  in  office  in- 
stead of  the  system  which  is  really  responsible.  Under  the  law  just 
enacted  by  Congress  this  system  will  be  changed  immensely  for  the  bet- 
ter, and  every  patriotic  American  ought  to  rejoice ;  for  when  we  come 
to  the  Army  and  the  Navy  we  deal  with  the  honor  and  interests  of  all 
our  people ;  and  when  such  is  the  case  party  lines  are  as  nothing,  and 
we  all  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  as  Americans,  moved  only  by  pride 
in  and  love  for  our  common  country. 

AT  MEDORA.  N.  D.,  APRIL  7,  igox 

My  friends  and  neighbors: 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  all.  I  made  up  my  mind  that,  come  what 
would,  I  would  stop  at  Medora.  I  first  came  to  Medora  twenty  years 
ago,  so  1  am  a  middling  old-settler.  I  meet  boys,  great  big  strapping 
men.  and  mothers  of  families  who  were  children  about  three  feet  high 
when  I  knew  them  here.  It  is  a  very  pleasant  thing  for  me  to  see  you. 
I  shall  not  try  to  make  you  more  than  a  very  short  talk,  because  I  want 
to  have  the  chance  to  shake  hands  with  you.  Most  all  of  you  arc  old 
friends.  I  have  stopped  at  your  houses  and  shared  your  hospitality. 
With  some  of  the  men  I  have  ridden  guard  around  the  cattle  at  night, 
worked  with  them  in  the  round-up,  and  hunted  with  them,  so  that  I 
know  them  pretty  well.  It  is  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  to  me  to 
come  back  and  see  how  you  are  getting  along,  to  see  the  progress  made 
by  the  State,  to  see  the  progress  made  up  at  this  end  in  the  place  that 
I  know  so  well,  and  it  does  me  good  to  come  here  and  see  you.  There  is 
not  a  human  being  who  is  more  proud  of  what  you  have  done,  and  more 
pleased  with  your  welfare  and  progress,  than  I  am. 


AT  JAMESTOWN,  N.  D.,  APRIL  7.  1903. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  fellow  citizens: 
I  have  only  time  to  develop  one  thought  to  you  today,  and  that 
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suggested  to  me  by  a  letter  sent  me  by  a  labor  organization  here  in 
your  city  thanking  me  for  some  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  in 
Congress  this  year,  in  connection  with  labor  matters,  in  connection  with 
what  is  called  trust  legislation.  All  that  we  have  been  trying  to  do, 
with  a  certain  fair  amount  of  success,  through  legislation  and  through 
administration,  has  been  to  do  square  and  equal  justice  between  man 
and  man ;  to  try  to  give  every  man  a  fair  chance,  to  try  to  secure  good 
treatment  for  him,  if  he  deserves  it,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  and  to  try  to 
see  that  he  does  not  wrong  his  fellows.  After  all,  that  is  about  what 
must  be  the  essence  of  legislation,  if  it  is  to  be  really  good  legislation. 
Take  such  a  matter  as  these  so-called  anti-trust  laws — I  always  hate  to 
have  them  called  anti-trust  laws  or  anti-corporation  laws  because  they 
are  not  designed  to  hurt  any  corporation,  they  are  simply  designed  for 
such  regulations  and  control  as  will  prevent  the  doing  of  ill.  Take  the 
anti-rebate  law  passed  by  the  last  Congress.  It  was  merely  designed 
to  make  effective  previous  legislation,  to  prevent  any  discrimination 
by  any  railroad  in  favor  of  or  against  any  particular  shipper — not  tr>'ing 
to  favor  the  big  shipper  or  the  little  shipper;  only  trying  to  secure  a 
fair  deal  for  each,  get  fair  play  for  each,  so  that  each  man  shall  have 
the  chance  to  which  he  is  entitled.  That  is  not  a  bill  aimed  at  the  rail- 
roads, it  is  only  aimed  at  a  any  railroad  that  does  anything  wrong,  in  the 
same  way  that  it  is  aimed  at  a  shipper  that  does  anything  wrong — ^no 
more  against  the  big  shipper  than  the  little  shipper.  It  is  meant  to  do 
square  justice  to  each  man,  big  or  little,  and  to  ensure,  as  far  as  by 
legislation  we  can  secure,  that  he  will  do  fair  justice  in  return. 

Take  the  report  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission  and  the 
spirit  in  which  that  commission  went  to  work.  They  were  not  trying  to 
decide  for  the  operators  or  for  the  miners.  They  were  trying  to  do 
justice  to  both  the  operator.and  the  miner,  and  to  secure  justice  for  the 
general  public. 

Legislation  to  be  thoroughly  eflFective  for  good  must  proceed  upon 
the  principle  of  aiming  to  get  for  each  man  a  fair  chance  to  allow  him 
to  show  the  stuff  there  is  in  him.  No  legislation  can  make  some  men 
prosperous;  no  legislation  can  give  wisdom  to  the  foolish,  courage  to 
the  timid,  strength  to  the  shiftless.  All  that  legislation  can  do,  and 
all  that  honest  and  fearless  administration  of  the  laws  can  do  is  to  give 
each  man  as  good  a  chance  as  possible  to  develop  the  qualities  he  has  in 
him,  and  to  protect  him.  so  far  as  is  humanly  possible,  against  wrong  of 
any  kind  at  the  hands  of  his  fellows.  That  is  what  legislation  can 
do,  and  that  I  think  I  may  say  we  have  successfully  tried  to  do  both  by 
legislation  and  by  the  administration  of  the  law. 

I  have  seen  you  grow  up.  I  am  proud  of  you.  I  can  assure  you  that 
so  far  as  in  me  lies  the  efforts  of  the  National  Government,  legislative 
and  administrative,  will  be  to  help  you  and  all  others  of  our  people  in 
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the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be  helped — to  help  them  to  help  them- 
selves, to  help  them  so  that  each  man  shall  have  the  fairest  field  to  show 
the  stuS  that  there  Is  in  him,  the  qualities  that  he  has  at  his  command. 


AT  LAYING  OF  CORNERSTONE  OF  GATEWAY  TO  YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL  PARK,  GARDINER.  MONTANA,  APRIL  24,  1903. 

Mr.  Mayor,  Mr.  Superintendent,  and  my  fellow  citizens: 

I  wish  to  thank  the  people  of  Montana  generally,  those  of  Gardiner 
and  Cinnabar  especially,  and  more  especially  still  all  those  employed  in 
the  Park,  whether  in  civil  or  military  capacity,  for  my  very  enjoyable 
two  weeks'  holiday. 

It  is  a  pleasure  now  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  at  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  of  the  beautiful  road  which  is  to  mark  the  entrance  to  this 
Park.  The  Yellowstone  Park  is  something  absolutely  unique  in  the 
world,  so  far  as  I  know.  Nowhere  else  in  any  civilized  country  is  there 
to  be  found  such  a  tract  of  veritable  wonderland  made  accessible  to  all 
visitors,  where  at  the  same  time  not  only  (he  scenery  of  the  wilderness, 
but  the  wild  creatures  of  the  Park  are  scrupulously  preserved;  the  only 
change  being  that  these  same  wild  creatures  have  been  so  carefully  pro- 
tected as  to  show  a  literally  astounding  lameness.  The  creation  and 
preservation  of  such  a  great  natural  playground  in  the  interest  of  our 
people  as  a  whole  is  a  credit  to  the  nation  ;  but  above  all  a  credit  to  Mon- 
tana, Wyoming  and  Idaho.  It  has  been  preserved  with  wise  foresight. 
The  scheme  of  its  preservation  is  noteworthy  in  its  essential  democracy. 
Private  game  preserves,  though  they  may  be  handled  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  not  only  good  things  for  themselves,  but  good  things  for  the  sur- 
rounding community,  can  yet  never  be  more  than  poor  substitutes,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  public,  for  great  national  playgrounds  such  as  this 
Yellowstone  Park.  This  Park  was  created,  and  is  now  administered, 
for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people.  The  government  must 
continue  to  appropriate  for  it  especially  in  the  direction  of  completing 
and  perfecting  an  excellent  system  of  driveways.  But  already  its 
beauties  can  be  seen  with  great  comfort  in  a  short  space  of  time  and  at 
an  astoundingly  small  cost,  and  with  the  sense  on  the  part  of  every 
visitor  that  it  is  in  part  his  property,  that  it  is  the  property  of  Uncle 
Sam  and  therefore  of  all  of  us.  The  only  way  that  the  people  as  2 
whole  can  secure  to  themselves  and  their  children  the  enjo>Tnent  in  per- 
petuity of  what  the  Yellowstone  Park  has  to  give  is  by  assuming  the 
ownership  in  the  name  of  the  nation  and  by  jealously  safeguarding  and 
preserving  the  scenery,  the  forests,  and  the  wild  creatures.  When  we 
have  a  good  system  of  carriage  roads  throughout  the  Park — for  of 
course  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  allow  either  steam  or  electric  roads  in 
the  Park — we  shall  have  a  region  as  easy  and  accessible  to  travel  in  as 


lessages 

it  is  already  every  whit  as  Loteresting  as  any  similar  territory  of  the 
Alps  or  the  Italian  Riviera.  The  geysers,  the  extraordinary  hot  springs, 
the  lakes,  the  mountains,  the  canyons,  and  cataracts  unite  to  make  this 

i  region  something  not  wholly  to  be  paralleled  elsewhere  on  the  globe. 
It  must  be  kept  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  ail  of  us ;  and  I  hope 
to  see  a  steadily  increasing  number  of  our  people  take  advantage  of  its 
attractions.  At  present  it  is  rather  sing^ular  that  a  greater  nimiber  of 
people  come  from  Europe  to  see  it  than  come  from  our  own  Eastern 
States.  The  people  near  by  seem  awake  to  its  beauties ;  and  I  hope  that 
more  and  more  of  our  people  who  dwell  far  ofiF  will  appreciate  its  really 
marvelous  character.  Incidentally  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
some  time  people  will  surely  awake  to  the  fact  that  the  Park  has 
special  beauties  to  be  seen  in  winter;  and  any  hardy  man  who  can  g^ 
through  it  in  that  season  on  skis  will  enjoy  himself  as  he  scarcely  could 
elsewhere. 

I  I  wish  especially  to  congratulate  the  people  of  Montana,  Wyoming, 
and  Idaho,  and  notably  you  of  Gardiner  and  Cinnabar  and  the  im- 
mediate outskirts  of  the  Park,  for  the  way  in  which  you  heartily  co- 
operate with  the  superintendent  to  prevent  acts  of  vandalism  and  de- 
struction. Major  Pitcher  has  explained  to  me  how  much  he  owes  to 
your  co-operation  and  your  lively  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  Park 
is.  simply  being  kept  in  the  interest  of  all  of  us,  so  that  every  one  may 
have  the  chance  to  see  its  wonders  with  ease  and  comfort  at  the  mini- 
mum of  expense.  I  have  always  thought  it  was  a  liberal  education  to 
any  man  of  the  East  to  come  West,  and  he  can  combine  profit  with 
pleasure  if  he  will  incidentally  visit  this  Park,  the  Grand  Canyon  of 
the  Colorado,  and  the  Yosemite,  and  take  the  sea  voyage  to  Alaska. 
Major  Pitcher  reports  to  me,  by  the  way,  that  he  has  received  invaluable 
assistance  from  the  game  wardens  of  Montana  and  Wyoming,  and  that 
the  present  game  warden  of  Idaho  has  also  promised  his  hearty  aid. 

The  preservation  of  the  forests  is  of  course  the  matter  of  prime  im- 
portance in  every  public  reserve  of  this  character.  In  this  region  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  great  plains  the  problem  of  the  water 
supply  is  the  most  important  which  the  home-maker  has  to  face.  Con- 
gress has  not  of  recent  years  done  anything  wiser  than  in  passing  the 
irrigation  bill ;  and  nothing  is  more  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the 
water  supply  than  the  preservation  of  the  forests.  Montana  has  in  its 
water  power  a  source  of  development  which  has  hardly  yet  been 
touched.  This  water  power  will  be  seriously  impaired  if  ample  protec- 
tion is  not  given  the  forests.  Therefore  this  Park,  like  the  forest  re- 
serves generally,  is  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  the  country  around  from 
the  merely  utilitarian  side.  But  of  course  this  Park,  also  because  of  its 
peculiar  features,  is  to  be  preserved  as  a  beautiful  natural  playground. 
Here  all  the  wild  creatures  of  the  old  days  are  being  preserved,  and 
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their  overflow  into  the  surrounding  country  means  that  the  people 
of  the  surrounding  country,  so  long  as  they  see  that  the  laws  are  ob- 
served by  all,  will  be  able  to  insure  to  themselves  and  to  their  children 
and  to  their  children's  children  much  of  the  old-time  pleasure  of  the 
hardy  life  of  the  wilderness  and  of  the  hunter  in  the  wilderness.  This 
pleasure,  moreover,  can  under  such  conditions  be  kept  for  all  who  have 
the  love  of  adventure  and  the  hardihood  to  take  advantage  of  it,  with 
small  regard  for  what  their  fortune  may  be.  I  can  not  too  often  repeat 
that  the  essential  feature  in  the  present  management  of  the  Yellowstone 
Park,  as  in  all  similar  places,  is  its  essential  democracy — it  is  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  scenery,  of  the  forests,  of  the  wilderness  life  and  the 
wilderness  game  for  the  people  as  a  whole,  instead  of  leaving  the  en- 
joyment thereof  to  be  confined  to  the  very  rich  who  can  control  private 
reserves.  I  have  been  literally  astounded  at  the  enormous  quantities  of 
elk  and  at  the  number  of  deer,  antelope  and  mountain  sheep  which  I 
have  seen  on  their  wintering  grounds ;  and  the  deer  and  sheep  in  par- 
ticular are  quite  as  tame  as  range  stock.  A  few  buffalo  are  being 
preserved.  I  wish  very  much  that  the  government  could  somewhere 
provide  for  an  experimental  breeding  station  of  cross-breeds  between 
buffalo  and  the  common  cattle.  If  these  cross-breeds  could  be  success- 
fully perpetuated  we  should  have  animals  which  would  produce  a  robe 
quite  as  good  as  the  old  buffalo  robe  with  which  twenty  years  ago  every 
one  was  familiar,  and  animals  moreover  which  would  be  so  hardy  that  I 
think  they  would  have  a  distinct  commercial  importance.  They  would. 
for  instance,  be  admirably  suited  for  Alaska,  a  territory  which  I  look  to 
see  develop  astoundingly  within  the  next  decade  or  two,  not  only  be- 
cause of  its  furs  and  fisheries,  but  because  of  its  agricultural  and  pas- 
toral possibilities. 


AT  NEWCASTLE,  WYO.,  APRIL  25,   1903. 
My  fellow  citizens: 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  qualities  tliat  tell  for  good  citizen- 
ship. They  are  many ;  but  they  come  down  chiefly  into  three  cate- 
gories. In  the  first  place  honesty  and  decency — I  use  the  words  in 
their  widest  sense — not  merely  the  honesty  that  refrains  from  actual 
theft,  but  the  aggressive  honesty  that  will  see  no  wrong  without  trying 
to  right  it  Next  to  honesty  you  must  have  courage,  the  virtue  that 
teaches  you  positively  and  aggressively  to  do  right.  These  you  must 
have;  but  you  must  have  more  in  addition.  You  may  be  honest  and 
you  may  be  brave,  but  if  you  are  a  natural-bom  fool,  may  the  Lord 
be  with  you.  We  need  courage,  and  we  need  honesty,  and  finally 
we  need  the  saving  grace  of  common  sense.  We  shall  get  good  results 
from  good  citizenship  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  ordinary  citi* 
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developed  along  the  three  lines  that  I  have  indicated,  but  nothing  on 
earth  can  take  the  place  of  those  qualities  in  the  average  man. 

There  are  other  countries  with  institutions  like  those  of  our  great 
republic,  which,  nevertheless,  have  failed  to  come  up  to  the  standard 
we  have  set,  because  they  did  not  have  the  man  back  of  the  law.  Just 
as  on  the  battlefield  it  is  the  man  behind  the  gun  who  counts  most,  so 
in  civil  life  it  is  the  average  citizen  back  of  the  law  that  counts  most. 
We  must  have  clean  and  decent  government ;  we  must  have  good  laws ; 
we  must  have  decent  officials  to  make  and  to  execute  the  laws.  If  we  do 
not  it  is  your  own  fault.  In  closing  let  me  Just  repeat  one  thing:  There 
is  no  royal  road  to  prosperity  any  more  than  there  is  any  royal  road 
to  good  govenmient.  Good  government  does  not  come  by  any  special 
genius  or  brilliancy ;  good  government  comes  from  the  average  man 
showing  the  qualities  which  we  recognize  as  making  a  good  friend  and 
good  neighbor.  Prosperity  comes  not  from  any  juggling  with  the 
laws,  not  by  any  efifort  to  show  smartness  unaccompanied  by  moral 
sense;  it  comes  by  the  constant  exercise  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
of  those  qualities  which  each  of  us  recognizes  as  making  a  desirable 
citizen  of  our  neighbor  in  private  life. 


AT  ALLIANCE,  NEB.,  APRIL  25,  1903. 

Honor  to  all  good  citizens,  but  honor  most  of  all  to  the  men  who 
took  the  lead  in  taming  the  shaggy  wilderness,  to  the  trail  blazers, 
to  the  men  who  first  of  the  world  marked  out  that  earUest  of  high- 
ways, the  spotted  line,  the  blazed  trail ;  the  men  who  first  on  horse- 
back steered  across  the  great  lonely  plains  and  drove  their  cattle  up 
to  feed  upon  the  ranges,  from  which  the  buffalo  had  not  yet  vanished ! 
To  you  from  the  Black  Hills,  who  coming  here  in  1876,  or  at  the  time 
immediately  around  that  date,  have  developed  the  wonderful  mines  of 
that  region,  have  built  up  in  what  was  then  an  Indian  haunt,  a  wilder- 
ness, cities  like  Deadwood  and  Lead,  it  has  fallen  to  your  lot  to  see  one 
of  the  great  epoch  feats  of  the  country.  You  are  among  that  body  of 
men  who  conquered  a  continent  for  a  race  and  a  people,  who  did  your 
full  share  in  making  the  nineteenth  century  the  most  wonderful  upon 
which  the  sun  has  ever  shone.  The  pioneer  days  have  gone,  but  the 
need  of  the  old  pioneer  virtues  remains  the  same  as  ever.  You  won,  and 
you  could  win  only  because  you  had  in  you  the  stuf?  out  of  which  strong^ 
men  are  made.  In  the  days  of  1876,  here  in  the  Black  Hills,  the  room 
for  the  weakling  or  the  coward  was  small,  and  now  the  man  who  will 
do  decent  work  here  must  be  the  man  who  has  got  the  stuff  in  him. 

[Nebnulca  Sut«  Joanul,  April  2S,  IMS.] 
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My  fellow  citizens: 

I  want  to  thank  you  all  for  coming.  Let  me  say  a  word  first  of 
greeting  to  the  men  of  the  Grand  Army,  and  say  how  1  appreciate 
their  having  turned  out  to  greet  me ;  then  to  you,  my  comrades  of 
the  National  Guard,  to  you  who  furnished  the  men  in  '98,  who  volun- 
teered to  show  that  the  sons  of  Nebraska  could  do  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  what  their  fathers  had  done  in  the  great  days  from  '61  to  '65. 
You  of  the  Grand  Army  did  the  big  job,  while  ours  was  a  little  one, 
but  we  did  it  all  right.  You  did  not  have  to  have  any  complaint  about 
there  not  being  a  big  enough  war,  there  was  lots  from  '61  to  '65; 
with  us  there  was  not  enough  to  go  around.  I  want  to  thank  those, 
and  then  I  want  especially  to  thank  the  school  children,  from  whom 
I  have  received  these  flowers. 

I  have  just  come  through  Nebraska,  seeing  the  prosperity  which 
you  now  so  abundantly  have ;  seeing  in  the  far-west  of  the  state  the 
ranches,  here  tlte  farms,  and  1  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  diversi- 
fication of  crops.  I  congratulate  you  on  all  your  crops,  but  the  best 
crop  of  all  is  the  children. 

[The  Omaha  Daily  Bee,  Omaha.  Neb.,  April  3«,  10OS.] 


AT  GRAND  ISLAND,  NEB,,  APRIL  27,  1903. 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  you,  nun  and  women  of  Nebraska,  my  fellow  Amer^ 

cans,  my  fcllo'w  ciiiscns: 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  come  into  your  great  and  beautiful  state. 
Yesterday  afternoon,  for  my  good  fortune,  I  had  a  ride,  and  as  I 
went  through  your  country  I  was  struck  not  merely  with  its  natural 
fertility,  but  with  the  way  in  which  that  fertility  has  been  enhanced 
and  varied  by  your  own  eflForts. 

•  In  the  first  place  let  me  say  how  glad  I  am  to  see  so  much  alfalfa 
as  well  as  com.  If  you  have  got  two  staples  you  do  not  have  as  much 
misery  when  one  staple  happens  to  fail.  In  the  next  place  I  was 
more  struck  than  I  can  say  by  the  amount  of  timber  I  saw,  the  groves 
and  rows  of  trees.  I  knew,  of  course,  that  over  200,000  acres  of  forest 
land  had  been  planted  in  Nebraska,  but  to  know  a  thing  is  one  thing 
and  to  see  it  is  another.  And  it  was  a  matter  of  good  augury  for  all 
the  state  to  see  as  I  did  at  Mr.  Stalley's  place,  where  a  saw  mill  has 
been  started  to  saw  logs  from  timber  planted  and  grown  by  our  own 
people.  Nebraska  was  originally  a  well-nigh  treeless  state.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  trees  here  have  been  planted  by  its  own  people.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  now,  through  the  wisdom  of  your  senators  and 
representatives  in  helping  to  establish  forest  reserves  in  the  sand  hills, 
the  national  government  will  be  able  to  co-ovw^'^t  "«'V^  ^jovax  ^"'•~ 
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spirit  of  private  enterprise.  What  Nebraska  has  done  in  tree  planting 
has  extended  beyond  its  own  limits.  The  founder  of  Arbor  Day  was 
that  upright  and  able  public  servant,  the  late  ex-Secretary  Sterling 
Morton.  Arbor  Day  has  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state 
and  all  over  the  Union.  Now  millions  of  children  as  well  as  millions 
of  grown  people  learn  practically  on  Arbor  Day  the  wisdom  of  trying 
to  plant  trees  where  they  do  not  exist,  and  trying  to  preserve  thera  for 
the  public  use  where  they  do  exist. 

This  morning  I  turned  the  sod  in  preparation  for  the  building 
of  the  new  library ;  and  I  passed  between  g^eat  rows  of  school  children 
on  my  way  here,  and  I  see  some  children  here  and  there  in  the  crowd. 
Now  I  am  proud,  as  an  American,  of  what  Nebraska  has  done  witli 
its  products  of  the  field  and  range;  I  am  proud  of  your  material  devel- 
opment. But  after  all  what  really  counts  in  the  end  in  any  state  is 
the  character  of  the  men  and  women  whom  the  state  produces.  That 
is  the  essential  thing.  The  school,  the  library,  the  church,  the  hundred 
instruments  for  moral  and  intellectual  betterment,  those  arc  what 
count  more  than  aught  else  in  developing  the  type  of  citizenship  in 
which,  as  Americans,  we  have  a  right  to  feel  satisfaction.  I  am  glad 
to  see  the  children.*  I  believe  in  your  stock  and  I  want  to  see  it 
kept  up. 

In  closing  let  me  thank  you  all  for  your  greeting.  The  rest  of 
you  will  not  grudge  my  thanking  especially  the  men  of  the  Grand 
Army,  who  in  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls  proved  their  worth  by 
their  endeavor;  but  beyond  that  I  wish  to  thank  you  all,  and  to  con- 
gratulate you  upon  what  I  see  about  me.  The  materia!  prosperity 
which  we  now  all  so  abundantly  enjoy,  that  prosperity  which  roust 
stand  at  the  base  of  our  national  welfare,  and  that  over  and  above  that 
you  have  reared  on  that  indispensable  foundation  what  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  the  building  is  to  be  worthy  of  the  architect — tlie  super* 
structure  of  intellect  and  moral  wellbeing  and  righteousness ;  the  super- 
structure of  which  the  cornerstones  are  the  library,  the  school,  the 
church.  I  believe  in  the  men  and  women  of  Nebraska,  of  the  west, 
because  I  feel  that  you  are  in  a  sense  tj'pical  Americans.  Your  fore- 
fathers came  into  this  country  and  as  pioneers  carved  the  prairie  into 
fertile  farms.  You  have  had  in  the  past  to  face  hardships  and  disaster. 
The  work  of  taming  the  new  country  is  a  rough  one.  You  not  only 
have  to  tame  it,  but  you  have  to  find  out  what  can  be  done  with  H, 
and  the  penalty  of  trying  to  do  the  wrong  thing  is  sometimes  heary. 
You  have  succeeded.    You  have  put  this  state  on  a  permanent  plane 
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conMquence,  in  bl*  Code  ci(  L.awi,  h;  puntihcd  pertiiUnt  tMchetori  with  •  nridy  «f  aoeial 
pcnkltic*,  dnming  thtm  periook  vvUo  bid  acciectc^  tbcir  duty  to  (^*  ttSMwl 
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of  prosperity.  That  prosperity  has  been  helped  by  wise  laws  and  the 
administration  of  the  laws ;  but  after  all  has  been  said  and  done,  while 
something  can  be  done  by  law,  and  while  we  must  demand  honest 
and  upright  administration  of  the  law,  yet  in  the  last  resort  each  man 
must  rely  as  the  chief  factor  in  working  out  his  own  salvation  upon 
the  sum  of  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  his  individual  character,  upon 
his  honesty,  his  courage  and  his  common  sense. 

[N«brkikB  Stale  Journal.  AprQ  28,  190S.I 


AT  HASTINGS.  NEB.,  APRIL  27,  1903. 
Mr.  Mayor,  and  you,  my  fellow  citisens: 

I  have  struck  a  Nebraska  zephyr  and  I  shall  try  to  do  little  more 
than  thank  you  for  your  greeting.  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you.  but 
especially  two  classes — in  the  first  place,  the  men  who  wear  the  button 
that  tells  that  from  '6i  to  '65  they  did  the  work  which  made  us  a  nation 
— the  veterans  of  the  great  war;  and  I  am  sure  you  feel  a  just  pride  in 
the  fact  that  when  a  lesser  war  came  Nebraska  sent  her  sons  instantly 
to  the  front ;  and  the  record  of  the  First  Nebraska  regiment  in  the 
Philippines  was  one  in  which  the  state  and  the  nation  have  just  cause 
to  feel  keen  pride.  I  greet  you.  In  the  next  place  I  want  to  greet 
the  small  folks.  1  am  always  glad  to  see  the  boys  and  girls,  and  I  have 
just  got  a  few  words  to  say  to  them.  I  believe  in  work  and  I  believe 
in  play.  Play  hard  while  you  play  and  when  you  work  do  not  play 
at  all — work. 

I  am  here  in  the  home  of  my  good  friend,  Senatof  Dietrich,  and 
I  wish  to  express  my  ack-nowledgments  for  the  support  I  have 
received  from  Nebraska  in  so  much  that  I  have  striven  to  do.  Here 
in  the  true  west,  there  are  needs  to  be  met  of  a  spedal  kind.  I  spoke 
this  morning  a  word  of  appreciation  of  the  remarkable  work  done  by 
Nebraska  in  tree-planting,  and  of  the  just  tribute  of  regard  that  must 
be  paid  by  all  of  6ur  people,  not  only  here  in  Nebraska  but  through- 
out the  country,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Sterling  Morton,  whose 
interest  in  tree  culture  was  so  gfrcat.  More  than  that,  it  is  through 
the  aid  of  men  such  as  your  senators  and  representatives  in  Nebraska 
that  we  have  made  a  permanent  beginning  at  last  of  the  irrigfation 
system. 

I  have  been  glad  to  see  in  Nebraska  the  prosperity  that  you  are  so 
abundantly  enjoying.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  diversification  of  crops,  to 
see  the  green  alfalfa  take  its  place  among  the  com  and  the  winter 
wheat.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  prosperous  look  of  your  farms.  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  all  your  crops,  especially  on  the  crop  I  see  before  me 
— the  children.    I  believe  in  the  stock  and  I  want  to  see  it  kept  up. 

la  closing  let  me  say  just  a  word,    SomelVm^^  ^:^xv\i<i  ^c>-\«.V 


» 


for  you :  something  can  be  done  by  the  honest  and  upright  adminis- 
tration of  the  law.  You  have  a  right  to  insist  upon  vfise  legislation, 
upon  upright  administration.  But  after  all,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
after  we  have  done  the  best  we  can  with  the  law,  tlie  final  factor  in 
success  must  be  the  individual  man's  character;  his  courage,  his  in- 
telligence, his  honesty  and  morality.  That  is  what  counts  finally. 
Bodily  strength  is  a  good  thing;  intellect  is  a  better  thing,  and  best 
of  all  is  character.  That  is  what  counts  in  the  long  run.  I  believe 
in  the  success  of  Nebraska.  I  believe  in  the  success  of  the  west,  and 
I  believe  in  the  success  of  this  entire  country,  because  I  believe  thai 
the  average  American  citizen  has  in  him  those  qualities  out  of  which 
we  build  a  mighty  and  prosperous  nation. 

[Ncbraslci  Sute  Joanul,  April  IB,  1003.] 

AT  LINCOLN,  NEB..  APRIL  27.  1903. 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  you,  my  fellow  Americans,  my  fellow  cUisens: 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  come  to  the  state  of  Nebraska  and 
to  its  capital  to-day.  and  in  thanking  all  of  you  for  your  greeting, 
the  rest  1  am  sure  will  not  mind  my  saying  a  special  word  of  thanks 
to  the  men  to  whom  we  owe  it  that  there  is  a  United  States  or  a 
President  of  it  to-day.  I  come  here  now  at  the  outset  of  the  twentieth 
century,  because  from  1861  to  1865  you  had  it  in  you  to  be  willing 
to  give  up  life  itself  for  the  sake  of  the  ideal  of  the  government  and 
of  freedom.  And  it  was  natural  enough  that  when  in  1898  the  little 
war  came  Nebraska  should  have  sent  her  sons  to  the  Philippines  to 
show  that  the  spirit  that  had  burned  in  their  sires'  hearts  was  not 
extinguished  yet.     I  greet  you. 

Let  me  say  a  word  also  to  the  representatives  of  the  university. 
I  am  glad  to  see  you.  My  creed  is  a  fairly  simple  one.  I  believe  in 
play  and  I  believe  in  work.  Play  hard  while  you  play  and  when  you 
work  don't  play,  but  work  hard. 

1  also  wish  to  say  a  word  of  special  greeting  to  two  other  bodies. 
First  to  the  National  Guard.  I  wish  to  congratulate  your  city  u;x3n 
the  admirable  arrangements,  and  to  say  how  I  appreciate  the  Guard 
having  turned  out  and  the  way  in  which  they  carried  themselves,  the 
ease  with  which  they  made  it  possible  for  this  great  audience  to  be 
reached.    And  now  especially  a  word  to  the  school  children. 

Coming  through  the  state  of  Nebraska  to-day  I  have  rejoiced  in 
your  fertile  soil ;  I  rejoice  in  the  crops  you  raise,  and  after  all  the 
best  product  of  any  soil  is  tlie  product  of  the  man  and  tlie  woman.  I 
was  mighty  glad  to  see  your  children.  They  seemed  to  be  all 
in  quality  and  in  quantity.     T  think  you  have  a  mighty  good  stock. 
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to  you.  I  wish  to  speak  one  word  only  upon  government — good  gov- 
ernment. There  is  nothing  peculiar  or  wonderful  in  getting  a  good 
government  any  more  than  there  is  anything  peculiar  or  wonderful 
in  a  man's  making  a  success  in  private  life.  The  same  qualities  that 
make  a  man  a  good  man  in  his  family,  a  good  husband  and  father,  a 
good  neighbor,  a  man  with  whom  you  Hke  to  work  or  to  deal,  those 
same  qualities  make  him  a  good  citizen,  a  good  man  in  the  state  when 
applied  in  his  relations  to  the  state.  We  need  honesty,  we  need 
courage,  we  need  common  sense.  We  need  to  show  in  civic  Hfe  the 
same  spirit  that  you  showed  in  the  Civil  War  in  battle ;  what  you  cared 
to  know  about  as  to  the  man  on  your  right  hand  or  your  left,  was  not 
the  way  in  which  he  worshiped  his  Maker;  not  his  social  standing 
or  wealth ;  you  cared  nothing  whether  he  were  farmer  or  mechanic, 
lawyer  or  business  man,  bricklayer  or  banker ;  what  you  wanted  to 
know  was  whether  he  would  do  his  duty  like  a  man.  This  is  what 
you  cared  for — whether  he  would  stay  "put"  when  the  time  came. 
It  is  the  same  thing  in  civil  life  now. 

Any  man  that  preaches  anything  that  argues  contrary,  because  he  is 
less  well  oflf  or  less  distinguished,  shows  a  feeling  that  is  a  contemptible 
feeling  for  an  American  freeman  to  have.  We  can  go,  in  this  Republic, 
only  on  the  theory  of  trying  each  man  on  his  worth  as  a  man,  or 
guaranteeing  him  his  rights  and  seeing  that  he  docs  no  wong;  that 
he  wrongs  no  one  and  that  he  is  protected  in  return  in  so  far  as  he 
does  right.*  The  pride  of  our  land  is  counted  on  because  we  enjoy 
liberty  under  the  law,  and  it  will  go  on  prosperously  just  so  long  as 
capitalists  and  wage  workers,  the  men  of  the  farms  and  the  men  of 
the  towns  are  all  alike  pursuing  that  spirit.  If  we  allow  envy,  hatred,  or 
anger  to  rule  us;  if  we  permit  wrong  to  be  done  by  any  man  against 
capitalists  and  wage  workers,  the  men  of  the  farms  and  the  men  of 
fail  to  protect  him  in  Ihem,  by  just  so  much  are  we  coming  short  of 
the  standard  set  for  us  by  the  men  who  in  1776  founded  this  nation 
and  by  the  men  who  in  the  years  from  '61  to  '65  preserved  it. 

Now  anything  that  I  say  of  that  kind  must  necessarily  be  general 
in  its  nature ;  each  community  has  its  own  special  conditions  to  which 
the  rule  applies,  but  the  principle  of  which  I  have  spoken  must  be 
applied  in  each  individual  case  according  to  that  case's  nature,  under 
penalty  of  seeing  partial  failure  at  least.  The  principles  of  order,  of 
law,  and  of  liberty  under  and  through  the  law,  need  to  be  actuated  by 

•It  is  .1  theory  of  President  Ro<i«evell  that  society  ought  as  it  were  to  Weep  books  on  a 
man.  When  he  does  right  he  should  be  credited;  when  he  does  wrong  he  should  be  debited. 
The  balance,  whether  in  his  favor  or  against  him,  would  show  where  that  man  atands,  and 
whether  the  public  is  in  debt  to  him  or  oo.  This  thought  cropped  out  one  evening  when  I 
spoke  of  a  mati  who  had  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  gambling,  and  who  was  also  ai 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War. 

"Veteran,  is  he?"  said  the  President.     "If  I  were  Governor  in  Albany  that  tart  <■«a^A  «» 
a  long  way  towards  getting  hioi  pardoned," — A.  H.  1.. 


fexMgeg 


tfint  o4  fpBuatt  broilicfkood,  tbt  apint  which  tfgaiih  one's  uti|^i- 

icratt  M  wdl  m  mk^s  own,  aad  wfaadi  daiahs  it  a  shaoK  tt> 

die  fifliC*  ol  asjr  oae  dK.     liore  tfaaa  dnt,  ■mm  ilMiig  cat 

done  t^  the  bw ;  ■tjmrtlwng  cao  be  done  bj  the  booest  and  f earieas 

wife  jjmiairtration  of  the  bw.    But  after  all,  in  the  bat  resoet, 

BNMC  depend  ttpoo  die  high  arerage  of  oar  iwfindnal  dtisendup 

ferMKCCW, 

Uailorm  in  btutie  vs  a  good  thing;  a  good  rifle  is  a  better  tfang. 
if  you  hare  got  a  poor  man  widi  a  good  rifle,  a  good  man  widi 
[a  poor  rifle  will  beat  him  wilb  a  chib.  Yoa  hare  got  lo  hare  the 
spirit  in  the  man  behind  the  bw.  in  the  average  citizen,  to  get 
proper  resahs  from  the  bw.  It  is  upon  the  arer^e  of  oar  dtizen- 
■hrp  that  we  have  to  rely.  More  than  that  We  can  do  a  good  deal  by 
among  ourselves.  Combination  for  busiiiess  porposcs, 
thn  to  help  those  who  are  wage-workers,  always  provided  that 
each  combination  acts  under  and  in  accordance  with  the  bw ;  always 
^in  accordance  with  bw,  can  help  us  to  help  one  another.  There  is  not 
man  of  tts  here  who  does  not  at  times  stumble,  at  times  slip,  at 
times  need  a  helping  hand.  Shame  to  the  brother  who  will  not  then 
extend  the  helping  hand. 

Help  any  man  up,  help  him  to  try  to  walk,  but  if  he  lies  down  you 
cannot  carry  him.  If  he  lies  down  and  won't  walk  and  you  try  to 
carry  him  it  docs  not  do  you  or  him  any  good.  You  can  help  a  man 
in  that  way  by  helping  him  to  help  himself.  That  is  the  only  way 
in  which  in  the  end  you  can  do  a  man  real  good. 

Mm  and  women  of  Nebraska,  I  congratulate  you  upon  what  I  see 
In  your  great  and  Ijcautiful  state.  I  believe  that  whatever  may  be 
the  temporary  ebb  and  flow,  on  the  whole,  Nebraska  will  in  the 
future  share,  even  to  war,  her  expected  proportion  of  the  prosperity 
that  is  sure  to  come  in  the  end  to  a  nation  such  as  ours,  composed  of 
such  people  with  a  continent  back  of  it. 

I  believe  in  it  because  I  believe  in  the  character  of  the  men  and 
'women  who  make  up  the  state  here.    I  believe  in  it  as  I  believe  in  the 
future  of  the  United  States,  because  I  believe  in  the  average  citizen- 
ship of  the  United  Stntc.t. 

It  ii  a  great  tliinj,'  to  have  the  soil  that  you  have  got  in  tlxis  state. 
to  have  the  crops  that  you  have  got.  You  need  that  as  the  foundation 
upon  which  to  build,  but  the  building  itself  depends  upon  the  use 
that  you  make  of  the  foundation.  I  congratulate  you  ufxin  your  house- 
lialds,  upon  your  churches  and  upon  what  is  done  in  your  households. 
I  congratulate  you  most  of  all  because  you  are  doing  your  best  to 
keep  up  the  .iverage  of  citizenship  here.  But  in  making  good  citizens 
you  need  first  of  all  honesty  in  its  widest  sense ;  the  spirit  of  fair 
'n  between  man  and  man,     The  spirit  that  makes  a  man 
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jealous  of  the  rights  of  his  neighbors  as  he  is  jealous  of  his  own. 

Now  you  of  the  great  war.  You  won  because  each  of  you  had  it  in 
you  to  care  for  something  more  than  for  himself;  a  care  for  the 
honor  of  the  regiment,  the  honor  of  the  flag  and  the  honor  of  the  fl 
nation  more  than  even  for  his  own  life.  So  we  will  get  good  citizen- 
ship only  on  condition  that  we  have  in  us  the  power  of  adherence  to 
the  lofty  idea  and  that  is  not  enough.  In  the  Civil  War  it  didn't  make 
any  difference  how  patriotic  a  man  was  if  he  ran  away.  In  addition 
to  the  love  of  country  you  had  to  have  the  courage  that  made  you 
put  that  love  of  country  into  action.  And  so  now  I  don't  care  how 
good  a  man,  how  virtuous,  if  he  stays  at  home  and  does  nothing,  it 
don't  count.  The  man  that  counts  is  the  man,  the  honorable  man,  who 
has  got  the  stuff  in  him  to  go  out  into  the  world,  into  the  hurly  burly 
of  actual  life  and  hold  his  own  as  a  man  among  men.  That  is  the 
man  that  counts. 

You  have  got  to  have  energy  and  courage,  the  qualities  of  virile 
manhood  in  addition  to  the  qualities  of  honesty  and  decency.  But 
that  is  not  enough.  I  don't  care  how  honest  a  man  is  and  how  brave 
he  is,  if  he  is  a  natural  bom  fool  you  can  do  little  with  him.  In  addi- 
tion to  courage,  in  addition  to  honesty,  you  must  have  the  saving  grace 
of  common  sense.  Shame  on  the  man  whose  heart  is  hard.  I  want 
softness  of  heart,  but  I  don't  want  it  to  be  extended  to  the  softness 
of  the  head. 

Citizens,  we  don't  need  brilliancy  or  genius  in  citizenship.  We 
need  most  of  all  the  capacity  which  makes  a  man  do  well  the  ordinary 
things 'of  life:  we  need  the  development  of  the  ordinary  qualities 
which  we  feel  the  average  citizen  should  possess ;  the  qualities  that 
make  a  man  and  that  make  a  good  man ;  the  qualities  that  make  a 
man  good  in  his  family,  good  in  his  relations  with  his  neighbors  and 
a  square  and  brave  man  in  dealing  with  the  state.  The  qualities  that 
stand  above  physical  strengfth,  that  stand  above  intellect,  the  qualities 
that  go  to  make  up  what  we  call  character.  And  in  their  essence 
those  qualities  can  be  divided  into  three,  the  quality  of  honesty,  the 
quality  of  courage,  and  the  quality  of  common  sense.  I  thank  you 
for  coming  here  to  greet  me.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  you  here.  I  be- 
lieve in  you  with  all  my  heart.  I  believe  in  your  future.  I  know  you. 
I  welcome  you  here  today  and  I  bid  you  godspeed  for  the  future. 


AT  OMAHA.  NEB..  APRIL  27.  1903. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  you,  my  fellow  citizens: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  come  before  you  this  evening.  Since  Satur- 
day I  have  been  traveling  through  your  great  and  beautiful  State.  I 
know  your  people ;  I  have  been  with  them ;  I  have  worked  with  them  t 
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veMralioB  wMcJi  ire  led  tor  fJw  mea  of  die  aiighty  yon  of  dK 
War.  Oar  laA  ie  a  figfNar  ose  Una  dicjrf,  bal  il  ie  aa  Mportaal 
aad  dkf  it  we  oMat,  if  we  «rMi  fo  ffee  le?«l  lo  fbe  itaadard  ecf  «■ 
t/y  t/ar  tortitlhtn.  Yoa  in  Ncbraiica  h»t€  pawed  dwomb  periodi 
t0rrihU  tftivatUm  c4  wiirry  aad  hardthip.  Tli^  were  cm!  tiaMa. 
yet.  tftrf*  U  no  cxperfcace^  ao  crfl,  dial  oal  of  it  ^ood  cm  aol 
V,  if  only  we  looit  at  k  rfghL  Thrnift  »rt  better  now.  Thtags  i 
iHlpl  BrtMf/  Ml  only  oa  ooanliOB  dial  we  face  lactt  a^idb 
aaailjr,  wMi  daar'eyad  vlrfoa  dM  telle  ae  aim  it  tme  a 
U  /•)•«.  When  (hinft  fo  wroaf  there  i»  a  tendency  in  hnmamity  to 
to  Maine  acfne  of  it*  fdiowi.  It  i«  a  nattnal  tendency,  and 
ao  mean*  always  a  whokaome  tendency.  There  ie  alwaye  a  tea- 
lo  feel  that  Mmcbow  by  lefielation,  by  the  eaactment  of  lome 
,  hy  tht  trying  of  tome  pateat  Kheme  Ihinga  caa  be  made  pcnn»- 
lly  better.  Now.  •omcibiaf  caa  be  doae  by  bw.  A  good  deal 
be  done  by  law.  Even  more  can  be  done  by  the  hoocat  adndid*- 
tration  of  the  taw:  aa  adminiM ration  which  knowa  neither  fear  nor 
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favor,  which  ireatu  each  man  exactly  as  that  man'g  record  entitloi 
him  to  be  treated:  the  kind  of  enforcement  of  the  law  which  I  think 
I  may  promise  that  you  will  have  while  Mr.  Knox  remains  Attorney- 
General.  But  more  than  the  law,  far  more  than  the  administration 
of  the  law,  depend*  upon  the  individual  quality  of  the  average  citizen. 
The  chief  f.ictor  in  wiruiiiig  succes*  for  y«)ur  state,  for  the  people  in 
the  atatc,  must  be  what  the  chief  factor  in  winning  the  tucccM  of  a 
|)co[)!c  ha»  been  from  ihc  bcpinninK  of  time — the  character  of  the 
indivi<hial  man,  of  Ihc  individu.1l  woman. 

I  have  »|x)ken  of  the  homafi^e  wc  »houtd  pay  to  the  memory  of 
Grant.*  it  in  the  homajfe  we  iihould  f)ay  to  the  memory  of  Lincoln, 
the  homaffc  we  thouhl  pay  to  all  of  our  fellow-countrymen  who  Itave 
at  any  time  rendered  great  aervice  to  the  Republic,  and  it  can  be  ren- 
dered in  moHt  efficient  form  not  by  merely  praising  ihcni  for  having 
dealt  with  problems  wliicli  now  we  do  not  have  to  face,  but  by  facing 
our  problem!  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  faced  theirs.  Nothing 
wa»  more  noteworthy  in  all  of  IJncoln's  character  than  the  way  in 
which  he  cotubini'd  fealty  U)  the  loftiest  ideal  with  a  thoroughly  prac- 
tical capacity  to  achieve  that  ideal  by  practical  methods.  lie  did  not 
war  with  phantoms;  he  did  not  struggle  atnnng  the  cloudti;  he  faced 
facts;  he  ende.ivorcd  to  get  the  best  results  he  could  out  of  the  warring 
forces  with  which  he  had  to  deal.  When  he  could  not  get  the  best 
he  was  forced  to  conlenl  lijm.self.  and  did  content  hinijielf,  with  the 
best  possible.  What  he  did  in  his  d.'iy  wc  nniiit  do  in  ours.  It  is  not 
possible  to  lay  down  any  rule  of  conduct  so  specific  that  it  will  enable 
us  to  meet  each  jiariicular  isNue  as  it  arises.  All  that  can  be  done  is 
to  by  down  cerlaiii  Kereral  rules,  and  then  to  try,  each  man  for  him- 
self, to  apply  those  general  rules  to  the  specific  cases  that  come  up. 

Our  complex  iiidustrial  civilization  has  not  only  been  productive 
of  miuji  iHiielit,  but  h.i8  also  brought  us  face  to  face  with  nuny 
]Hi»niig  prolilrnis:  problems  that  are  puzzling,  partly  because  there 
are  men  who  ure  wicked,  partly  because  there  arc  good  men  who  are 
foollih  or  short-sighted.  There  arc  many  such  to-day — the  problems 
of  labor  and  capital,  the  problcm.<i  which  we  group  together  rather 
vaguely  when  we  speak  of  the  problems  of  the  trusts,  the  problems 
uffrctiug  the  farmers  on  the  one  hand,  the  railroads  on  the  other.  It 
would  not  be  possible  in  any  one  place  to  deal  with  the  particular 
i«hnpeH  which  these  problems  lake  .it  that  time  and  in  th.it  place.  And 
yet.  lliere  are  certain  general  rules  which  can  be  laid  down  for  dealing 
with  them,'  and  those  rules  are  the  immutable  rules  of  ju.<»tice,  of  sanity, 
of  couriige,  of  conunon  sense.  Six  months  ago  it  fell  to  my  lot  to 
appoint  a  coinmiHsion  to  investigate  into  and  conclude  about  matters 
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a  spirit  of  genuine  brotherhood,  the  spirit  which  regards  one's  neigh- 
bors' interests  as  well  as  one's  own,  and  which  thinks  it  a  shame  to 
impugn  the  rights  of  any  one  else.  More  than  that,  something  can 
be  done  by  the  law ;  something  can  be  done  by  the  honest  and  fearless 
and  wise  administration  of  the  law.  But  after  all,  in  the  last  resort, 
we  must  depend  upon  the  high  average  of  our  individual  citizenship 
for  success. 

Uniform  in  battle  is  a  good  thing ;  a  good  rifle  is  a  better  thing. 
But  if  you  have  got  a  poor  man  with  a  good  rifie,  a  good  man  with 
a  poor  rifle  will  beat  him  with  a  club.  You  have  got  to  have  the 
proper  spirit  in  the  man  behind  the  law,  in  the  average  citizen,  to  get 
the  proper  results  from  the  law.  It  is  upon  the  average  of  our  citizen- 
ship that  we  have  to  rely.  More  than  that.  We  can  do  a  good  deal  by 
combination  among  ourselves.  Combination  for  business  purposes, 
combination  to  help  those  who  are  wage-workers,  always  provided  that 
each  combination  acts  under  and  in  accordance  with  the  law;  always 
in  accordance  with  law,  can  help  us  to  help  one  another.  There  is  not 
a  man  of  us  here  who  does  not  at  times  stumble,  at  times  slip,  at 
times  need  a  helping  hand.  Shame  to  the  brother  who  will  not  then 
extend  the  helping  hand. 

Help  any  man  up,  help  him  to  try  to  walk,  but  if  he  lies  down  you 
cannot  carry  him.  If  he  lies  down  and  won't  walk  and  you  try  to 
carry  him  it  does  not  do  you  or  him  any  good.  You  can  help  a  man 
in  that  way  by  helping  him  to  help  himself.  That  is  the  only  way 
in  which  in  the  end  you  can  do  a  man  real  good. 

Men  and  women  of  Nebraska,  I  congratulate  you  upon  what  I  see 
in  your  great  and  beautiful  state.  I  believe  that  whatever  may  be 
the  temporarj'  ebb  and  flow,  on  the  whole,  Nebraska  will  in  the 
future  share,  even  to  war,  her  expected  proportion  of  the  prosperity 
that  is  sure  to  come  in  the  end  to  a  nation  such  as  ours,  composed  of 
such  people  with  a  continent  back  of  it. 

I  believe  in  it  because  I  believe  in  the  character  of  the  men  and 
women  who  make  up  the  state  here.  I  believe  in  it  as  I  believe  in  the 
future  of  the  United  States,  because  I  believe  in  the  average  citizen- 
ship of  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  the  soil  that  you  have  got  in  this  state, 
to  have  the  crops  that  you  have  got.  You  need  that  as  the  foundation 
upon  which  to  build,  but  the  building  itself  depends  upon  the  use 
that  yon  make  of  the  foundation.  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  house- 
holds, upon  your  churches  and  upon  what  is  done  in  your  households. 
I  congratulate  you  most  of  all  because  you  are  doing  your  best  to 
keep  up  the  average  of  citizenship  here.  But  in  making  good  citizens 
you  need  first  of  all  honesty  in  its  widest  sense;  the  spirit  of  fair 
dealing  as  between  man  and  man.     The  spirit  that  makes  a  mau 
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jealous  of  the  rights  of  his  neighbors  as  he  is  jealous  of  his  own. 

Now  you  of  the  great  war.  You  won  because  each  of  you  had  it  in 
you  to  care  for  something  more  than  for  himself:  a  care  for  the 
hoaor  of  the  regiment,  the  honor  of  the  flag  and  the  honor  of  the 
nation  more  than  even  for  his  own  life.  So  wc  will  get  good  citizen- 
ship only  on  condition  that  we  have  in  us  the  power  of  adherence  to 
the  lofty  idea  and  that  is  not  enough.  In  the  Civil  War  it  didn't  make 
any  difference  how  patriotic  a  man  was  if  he  ran  away.  In  addition 
to  the  love  of  country  you  had  to  have  the  courage  that  made  you 
put  that  love  of  country  into  action.  And  so  now  I  don't  care  how 
good  a  man,  how  virtuou.*^.  if  he  stays  at  home  and  does  notliing.  it 
don't  count.  The  man  that  counts  is  the  man,  the  honorable  man,  who 
has  got  the  stuff  in  him  to  go  out  into  the  world,  into  the  hurly  burly 
of  actual  life  and  hold  his  own  as  a  man  among  men.  That  is  the 
man  that  counts. 

You  have  got  to  have  energy  and  courage,  the  qualities  of  virile 
manhood  in  addition  to  the  qualities  of  honesty  and  decency.  But 
that  is  not  enough.  I  don't  care  how  honest  a  man  is  and  how  brave 
he  is,  if  he  is  a  natural  bom  fool  you  can  do  little  with  him.  In  addi- 
tion to  courage,  in  addition  to  honesty,  you  must  have  the  saving  grace 
of  common  sense.  Shame  on  the  man  whose  heart  is  hard.  I  want 
softness  of  heart,  but  I  don't  want  it  to  be  extended  to  the  softness 
of  the  head. 

Citizens,  we  don't  need  brilliancy  or  genius  in  citizenship.  We 
need  most  of  all  the  capacity  which  makes  a  man  do  well  the  ordinary 
things  of  life;  we  need  the  development  of  the  ordinary  qualities 
which  we  feel  the  average  citizen  should  possess;  the  qualities  that 
make  a  man  and  that  make  a  good  man;  the  qualities  that  make  a 
man  good  in  his  family,  good  in  his  relations  with  his  neighbors  and 
a  square  and  brave  man  in  dealing  with  the  state.  The  qualities  that 
stand  above  physical  strength,  that  stand  above  intellect,  the  qualities 
that  go  to  make  up  what  we  call  character.  And  in  their  essence 
those  qualities  can  be  divided  into  three,  the  quality  of  honesty,  the 
quality  of  courage,  and  the  quality  of  common  sense.  I  thank  you 
for  coming  here  to  greet  me.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  you  here.  I  be- 
lieve in  you  with  all  my  heart.  I  believe  in  your  future.  I  know  you. 
I  welcome  you  here  today  and  I  bid  you  godspeed  for  the  future. 


I 
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AT  OMAHA,  NEB.,  APRIL  27,  1903. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  you,  my  fellow  citizens: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  come  before  you  this  evening.  Since  Satur- 
day I  have  been  traveling  through  your  great  and  beautiful  State.  I 
know  your  people ;  I  have  been  with  them ;  I  have  worked  with  th 
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a  spirit  of  genuine  brotherhood,  the  spirit  which  regards  one's  neigh- 
bors' interests  as  well  as  one's  own,  and  which  thinks  it  a  shame  to 
impugn  the  rights  of  any  one  else.  More  tlian  that,  something  can 
be  done  by  the  law ;  something  can  be  done  by  the  honest  and  fearless 
and  wise  administration  of  the  law.  But  after  all,  in  the  last  resort, 
we  must  depend  upon  the  high  average  of  our  individual  citizenship 
for  success. 

Uniform  in  battle  is  a  good  thing;  a  good  rifle  is  a  better  thing. 
But  if  you  have  got  a  poor  man  with  a  good  rifle,  a  good  man  with 
a  poor  rifle  will  beat  him  with  a  club.  You  have  got  to  have  the 
proper  spirit  in  the  man  behind  the  law,  in  the  average  citizen,  to  get 
the  proper  results  from  the  law.  It  is  upon  the  average  of  our  citizen- 
ship that  we  have  to  rely.  More  than  that.  We  can  do  a  good  deal  by 
combination  amonc:  ourselves.  Combination  for  business  purposes, 
combination  to  help  those  who  are  wage-workers,  always  provided  that 
each  combination  acts  under  and  in  accordance  with  the  law ;  always 
in  accordance  with  law,  can  help  us  to  help  one  another.  There  is  not 
a  man  of  us  here  who  does  not  at  times  stumble,  at  times  slip,  at 
times  need  a  helping  hand.  Shame  to  the  brother  who  will  not  then 
extend  the  helping  hand. 

Help  any  man  up,  help  him  to  try  to  walk,  but  if  he  lies  down  you 
cannot  carry  him.  If  he  lies  down  and  won't  walk  and  you  try  to 
carry  him  it  does  not  do  you  or  him  any  good.  You  can  help  a  man 
in  that  way  by  helping  him  to  help  himself.  That  is  the  only  way 
in  which  in  the  end  you  can  do  a  man  real  good. 

Men  and  women  of  Nebraska,  I  congratulate  you  upon  what  I  see 
in  your  great  and  beautiful  state.  I  believe  that  whatever  may  be 
the  temporary  ebb  and  flow,  on  the  whole,  Nebraska  will  in  the 
future  share,  even  to  war,  her  expected  proportion  of  the  prosperity 
that  is  sure  to  come  in  the  end  to  a  nation  such  as  ours,  composed  of 
such  people  with  a  continent  back  of  it. 

I  believe  in  it  becatise  I  believe  in  the  character  of  the  men  and 
women  who  make  up  the  state  here.  I  believe  in  it  as  I  believe  in  the 
future  of  the  United  States,  because  I  believe  in  the  average  citizen- 
ship of  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  the  soil  that  you  have  got  in  this  state, 
to  have  the  crops  that  you  have  got.  You  need  that  as  the  foundation 
upon  which  to  build,  but  the  building  itself  depends  upon  the  use 
that  you  make  of  the  foundation.  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  house- 
holds, upon  your  churches  and  upon  what  is  done  in  your  households. 
I  congratulate  you  most  of  all  because  you  are  doing  your  best  to 
keep  up  the  average  of  citizenship  here.  But  in  making  good  citizens 
you  need  first  of  all  honesty  in  its  widest  sense;  the  spirit  of  fair 
dealing  as  between  man  and  man,     The  spirit  that  makes  a  man 
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jealous  of  the  rights  of  his  neighbors  as  he  is  jealous  of  his  own.  ■ 

Now  you  of  the  great  war.  You  won  because  each  of  you  had  it  in 
you  to  care  for  something  more  than  for  himself;  a  care  for  the  ^ 
honor  of  the  regiment,  the  honor  of  the  flag  and  the  honor  of  the  H 
nation  more  than  even  for  his  own  life.  So  we  will  get  good  citizen- 
ship only  on  condition  that  we  have  in  us  the  power  of  adherence  to 
the  lofty  idea  and  that  is  not  enough.  In  the  Civil  War  it  didn't  make 
any  difference  how  patriotic  a  man  was  if  he  ran  away.  In  addition 
to  the  love  of  country  you  had  to  have  the  courage  that  made  you 
put  that  love  of  country  into  action.  And  so  now  I  don't  care  how 
good  a  man.  how  virtuous,  if  he  stays  at  home  and  does  nothing,  it 
don't  count.  The  man  that  counts  is  the  man,  the  honorable  man,  who 
has  got  the  stuff  in  him  to  go  out  into  the  world,  into  the  hurly  burly 
of  actua!  life  and  hold  his  own  as  a  man  among  men.  That  is  the 
man  that  counts. 

You  have  got  to  have  energy  and  courage,  the  qualities  of  virile 
manhood  in  addition  to  the  qualities  of  honesty  and  decency.  But 
that  is  not  enough.  I  don't  care  how  honest  a  man  is  and  how  brave 
he  is,  if  he  is  a  natural  born  fool  you  can  do  little  with  him.  In  addi-  .fl 
tion  to  courage,  in  addition  to  honesty,  you  must  have  the  saving  grace 
of  common  sense.  Shame  on  the  man  whose  heart  is  hard.  I  want 
softness  of  heart,  but  I  don't  want  it  to  be  extended  to  the  softness 
of  the  head. 

Citizens,  we  don't  need  brilliancy  or  genius  in  citizenship,  Wc 
need  most  of  all  the  capacity  which  makes  a  man  do  well  the  ordinary 
things  of  life;  we  need  the  development  of  the  ordinary  qualities 
which  we  feel  the  average  citizen  should  possess ;  the  qualities  that 
make  a  man  and  that  make  a  good  man;  the  qualities  that  make  a 
man  good  in  his  family,  good  in  his  relations  with  his  neighbors  and 
a  square  and  brave  man  in  dealing  with  the  state.  The  qualities  that 
stand  above  physical  strength,  that  stand  above  intellect,  the  qualities 
that  go  to  make  up  what  we  call  character.  And  in  their  essence 
those  qualities  can  be  divided  into  three,  the  quality  of  honesty,  the 
quality  of  courage,  and  the  quality  of  common  sense.  I  thank  you 
for  coming  here  to  greet  me.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  you  here.  I  be- 
lieve in  you  with  all  my  heart.  I  believe  in  your  future.  I  know  you. 
I  welcome  you  here  today  and  I  bid  you  godspeed  for  the  future. 


I 
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Mr.  Chairman,  and  you,  my  fellow  citizens: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  come  before  you  this  evening.  Since  SatuT^ 
day  I  have  been  traveling  through  your  great  and  beautiful  State.  I 
know  your  people ;  I  have  been  with  them ;  I  have  worked  with  them ; 
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and  it  is  indeed  a  joy  to  come  here  now  and  see  from  one  end  of  your 
state  to  the  other  the  signs  of  your  abounding  prosperity.  I  feel  that 
the  future  of  Nebraska  is  secure.  There  will  be  temporary  ups  and 
downs,  and  of  course  if  any  of  you  are  guilty  of  folly,  from  your  own 
folly  nothing  can  save  you  but  yourselves.  But  if  you  act  as  I  believe 
and  trust  that  you  will  act,  this  State  has  a  future  before  it  second  to 
that  of  no  other  state  in  this  great  Nation. 

I  addressed  you  to-night  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  great 
silent  soldier — Ulysses  Grant,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  the  chance  of 
saying  a  few  words  to  an  audience  such  as  this  in  this  great  typical 
city  of  the  West  on  the  occasion  of  the  birthday  of  the  great  Western 
general,  the  great  American  general.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  pay  homage 
with  our  lips  to  the  illustrious  dead.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  keep  in  mind 
what  we  owe  to  the  memories  of  Washington  and  his  fellows,  who 
founded  this  mighty  Republic;  to  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Grant  and 
their  fellows,  who  saved  it.  It  is  a  far  better  thing  to  pay  the  homage 
that  counts — the  homage  of  our  lives  and  our  deeds.  Illustrious  mem- 
ories of  the  Nation's  past  are  but  curses  if  they  serve  the  men  of  the 
Nation  at  present  as  excuses  for  shirking  the  problems  of  the  day. 
They  are  blessings  if  they  serve  to  spur  on  the  men  of  today  to  see 
that  they  act  as  well  in  their  time  as  the  men  of  yesterday  did  in  theirs. 

Each  generation  has  its  peculiar  problems;  each  generation  has 
certain  tasks  allotted  to  it  to  do.  Shame  to  it  if  it  treats  the  glorious 
deeds  of  a  generation  that  went  before  as  an  excuse  for  its  own  failure 
to  do  the  peculiar  task  it  finds  ready  to  hand.  Upon  the  way  in  which 
we  solve  our  problems  %viU  depend  whether  our  children  alid  our 
children's  children  shall  look  back  or  shall  not  look  back  to  us  with 
the  veneration  which  we  feel  for  the  men  of  the  mighty  years  of  the 
Civil  War.  Our  task  is  a  lighter  one  than  theirs,  but  it  is  an  important 
one,  and  do  it  we  must,  if  we  wish  to  rise  level  to  the  standard  set  us 
by  our  forefathers.  You  in  Nebraska  have  passed  through  periods 
of  terrible  privation  of  misery  and  hardship.  They  were  evil  times. 
And  yet,  there  is  no  experience,  no  evil,  that  out  of  it  good  can  not 
come,  if  only  we  look  at  it  right.  Things  are  better  now.  Things  can 
be  kept  better,  but  only  on  condition  that  we  face  facts  with  coolness 
and  sanity,  with  clear-eyed  vision  that  tells  us  what  is  true  and  what 
is  false.  When  things  go  wrong  there  is  a  tendency  in  humanity  to 
wish  to  blame  some  of  its  fellows.  It  is  a  natural  tendency,  and 
by  no  means  always  a  wholesome  tendency.  There  is  always  a  ten- 
dency to  feel  that  somehow  by  legislation,  by  the  enactment  of  some 
law,  by  tlie  trying  of  some  patent  scheme  things  can  be  made  perma- 
nently better.     Now,  something  can  be  done  by  law.     A  good  deal 

1  be  done  by  law.  Even  more  can  be  done  by  the  honest  adminis- 
9n  of  the  law ;  an  administration  which  knows  neither  fear  nor 


favor,  which  treats  each  man  exactly  as  that  man's  record  entitles 
him  to  be  treated ;  the  kind  of  enforcement  of  the  law  which  I  think 
I  may  promise  that  you  will  have  while  Mr.  Knox  remains  Attorney- 
General.  But  more  than  the  law,  far  more  than  the  administration 
of  the  law,  depends  upon  the  individual  quality  of  the  average  citizen. 
The  chief  factor  in  winning  success  for  your  state,  for  the  people  in 
the  state,  must  be  what  the  chief  factor  in  winning  the  success  of  a 
people  has  been  from  the  beginning  of  time — the  character  of  the 
individual  man,  of  the  individual  woman. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  homage  we  should  pay  to  the  memory  of 
Grant.*  It  is  the  homage  we  should  pay  to  the  memory  of  Lincoln, 
the  homage  we  should  pay  to  all  of  our  fellow-countrymen  who  have 
at  any  time  rendered  great  service  to  the  Republic,  and  it  can  be  ren- 
dered in  most  efficient  form  not  by  merely  praising  them  for  having 
dealt  with  problems  which  now  we  do  not  have  to  face,  but  by  facing 
our  problems  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  faced  theirs.  Nothing 
was  more  noteworthy  in  all  of  Lincoln's  character  than  the  way  in 
which  he  combined  fealty  to  the  loftiest  ideal  with  a  thoroughly  prac- 
tical capacity  to  achieve  that  ideal  by  practical  methods.  He  did  not 
war  with  phantoms ;  he  did  not  struggle  among  the  clouds ;  he  faced 
facts ;  he  endeavored  to  get  the  best  results  he  could  out  of  the  warring 
forces  with  which  he  had  to  deal.  When  he  could  not  get  the  best 
he  was  forced  to  content  himself,  and  did  content  himself,  with  the 
best  possible.  What  he  did  in  his  day  we  must  do  in  ours.  It  is  not 
possible  to  lay  down  any  rule  of  conduct  so  specific  that  it  will  enable 
us  to  meet  each  particular  issue  as  it  arises.  All  that  can  be  done  is 
to  lay  down  certain  general  rules,  and  then  to  try,  each  man  for  him- 
self, to  apply  those  general  rules  to  the  specific  cases  that  come  up. 

Our  complex  industrial  civilization  has  not  only  been  productive 
of  much  benefit,  but  has  also  brought  us  face  to  face  with  many 
puzzling  problems;  problems  that  are  puzzling,  partly  because  there 
are  men  who  are  wicked,  partly  because  there  are  good  men  who  are 
foolish  or  short-sighted.  There  are  many  such  to-day — the  problems 
of  labor  and  capital,  the  problems  which  we  group  together  rather 
vaguely  when  we  speak  of  the  problems  of  the  trusts,  the  problems 
affecting  the  farmers  on  the  one  hand,  the  railroads  on  the  other.  It 
would  not  be  possible  in  any  one  place  to  deal  with  the  particular 
shapes  which  these  problems  take  at  that  time  and  in  that  place.  And 
yet,  there  are  certain  general  rules  which  can  be  laid  down  for  dealing 
with  them,*  and  those  rules  are  the  immutable  rules  of  justice,  of  sanity, 
of  courage,  of  common  sense.  Six  months  ago  it  fell  to  my  lot  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  investigate  into  and  conclude  about  matters 

*I  once  Bikcd  President  Roosevelt: 

"Who  WIS  the   greatest   president?"  , 

"Lincoln  1"  he  retorted  with  much  empbuis  and  no  hetitalion. — A.  II.  L.  ' 
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connected  with  the  great  and  menacing  strike  in  the  anthracite  coal 
fields  of  Pennsylvania.  On  that  commission  I  appointed  representa- 
tives of  the  church,  of  the  bench,  of  the  army,  a  representative  of  the 
capitalists  of  the  region,  and  a  representative  of  organized  labor.  They 
published  a  report  whicli  was  not  only  of  the  utmost  moment  because 
it  dealt  with  the  great  and  vital  problem  with  which  they  were 
appointed  to  deal,  but  also  because  in  its  conclusions  it  initiated  cer- 
tain general  rules  in  so  clear  and  masterful  a  fashion  that  I  wish  most 
earnestly  it  could  receive  the  broadest  circulation  as  a  tract  wherever 
there  exists,  or  threatens  to  exist,  trouble  in  any  way  akin  to  that  with 
which  those  commissioners  dealt. 

If  I  might  give  a  word  of  advice  to  Omaha,  I  should  like  to  see 
your  daily  press  publish  in  full  the  concluding  portion  of  that  report 
of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission,  signed  by  all  the  members 
thereof,  by  those  in  a  special  sense  the  champion  of  the  wage-worker, 
and  by  those  in  a  special  sense  identified  with  cajital,  organized  or 
unorganized;  because,  men  and  women  of  Omaha,  those  people  did 
not  speak  first  as  capitalist  or  as  laborer,  did  not  speak  first  as  judge, 
as  army  man,  as  churchman,  but  alt  of  them  signed  that  report  as 
American  citizens  anxious  to  see  right  and  justice  prevail.  No  one 
quality  will  get  us  out  of  any  difficulty.  We  need  more  than  one;  we 
need  a  good  many.  We  need,  as  I  said,  the  power  first  of  each  man's 
honestly  trying  to  look  at  the  problem  from  his  fellow's  standpoint. 
Capitalist  and  wage-worker  alike  should  honestly  endeavor  each  to 
look  at  any  matter  from  the  other's  standpoint,  with  a  freedom  on 
the  one  hand  from  the  contemptible  arrogance  which  looks  down  upon 
the  man  of  less  means,  and  on  the  other,  from  the  no  less  contemptible 
envy,  jealousy  and  rancor,  which  hates  another  because  he  is  better 
oflF.  Each  quality  is  the  supplement  of  the  other,  and  in  point  of 
baseness  there  is  not  the  weight  of  a  finger  to  choose  between  them. 
Look  at  the  report  signed  by  those  men ;  look  at  it  in  the  spirit  in  which 
they  wrote  it,  and  if  you  can  only  make  yourselves,  make  this  com- 
munity, approach  the  problems  of  to-day  in  the  spirit  that  those  men, 
your  fellows,  showed  in  approaching  the  problem  of  yesterday,  your 
problems  will  be  solved. 

Any  man  who  tries  to  excite  class  hatred,  sectional  hate,  hate  of 
creeds,  any  kind  of  hatred  in  our  community,  though  he  may  affect 
to  do  it  in  the  interest  of  the  class  he  is  addressing,  is,  in  the  long  run, 
with  absolute  certainty  that  class's  own  worst  enemy.  In  tlie  long 
run,  and  as  a  whole,  we  are  going  to  go  up  or  go  down  together.  Of 
course  there  will  be  individual  exceptions,  small,  local  exceptions, 
exceptions  in  kind,  exceptions  in  place ;  but  as  a  whole,  if  the  common- 
wealth prospers  some  measure  of  prosperity  comes  to  all  of  us.  If 
it  is  not  nrosperous,  then  the  adversity,  though  it  may  fall  unequally 
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upon  us,  will  weigh  more  or  less  upon  all.  It  lies  with  us  ourselves 
to  determine  our  own  fate.  I  can  not  too  often  say  that  the  wisest 
law,  the  best  administration  of  the  law,  can  do  naught  more  than 
give  us  a  fair  field  in  which  to  work  out  that  fate  aright.  If,  as  indi- 
viduals, or  as  a  community,  we  mar  our  future  by  our  own  folly,  let 
us  remember  that  it  is  upon  ourselves  that  the  responsibility  must  rest. 


AT  OSCEOLA,   lA.,  APRIL  28.   1903. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  come  here  today  and  be  introduced  by 
Colonel  Hepburn,  who  has  been  traveling  with  me  throughout  his 
district.  And  in  departing  from  it  and  from  him  I  wish  to  state  my 
sense  of  obligation  to  him  and  to  all  the  Iowa  del^ation  for  the  aid 
they  gave  me  last  year — the  invaluable  aid  in  bringing  about  certain 
bits  of  legislation,  non-partisan  in  character,  which  I  deemed  of  the 
utmost  importance;  such  as  a  wise  supervision  and  regulation  of  cer- 
tain great  corporations,  of  the  type  popularly  known  as  trusts,  notably 
of  those  engaged  in  doing  an  interstate  business — legislation  which  I 
deemed  invaluable  not  only  because  of  its  courage,  but  because  of  its 
sanity,  and  because  it  does  not  pretend  to  do  anything  that  it  does 
not  do.  A  promise  should  be  kept  on  the  stump  just  as  much  as  off 
the  stump.*  The  worth  of  any  promise  lies  in  its  fulfillment  by  action, 
and  it  was,  thanks  to  Colonel  Hepburn,  thanks  to  the  Congress,  to  the 
members  of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  from  Iowa,  and  their 
fellows,  that  I  am  able  to  come  before  you  feeling  that  all  that  had 
been  said  by  us  as  to  the  need  of  such  regulation  has  been  made  good 
in  fact.  Improvements  in  the  law  have  been  made,  better  legisla- 
tion has  been  put  on  the  statute  books,  and  the  legislation  on  the 
statute  books  has  been  enforced  with  honesty  and  with  fearlessness. 


I 
I 
I 


AT  THE  STATE  HOUSE,  DES  MOINES,  lA..  APRIL  28,  1903. 

Coming  through  the  state  of  Nebraska  today  I  have  rejoiced  in 
your  great  prosperity ;  I  rejoiced  in  your  fertile  soil ;  I  rejoiced  in  the 
crops  you  raised,  as  the  product  of  the  soil  is  the  product  of  the  men 
and  women.  I  was  mighty  glad  to  see  your  children.  They  seem 
to  excel  in  quality  and  quantity.  I  think  you  have  a  mighty  good 
stock,  and  I  want  to  see  it  grow.  And  now,  my  friends  and  fellow 
citizens,  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you  upon  government — good  gov- 
ernment. There  is  nothing  peculiar  or  wonderful  in  getting  a  good 
government  more  than  there  is  anything  peculiar  or  wonderful  in  a 
man's  making  a  success  in  private  life.    The  same  qualities  that  make 

*  As  a  rule  stump  speeches  in  politics  are  vastlr  like  the  bell-rinising  that  precedes  the 
auction.  Neither  has  much  to  do  with  what  happens  after  election  ia  over  or  the  lale  becfna. 
—A.  H.  t.. 


I 


[The  Register  and  Leader.  Dea  Momet,  Iowa,  April  X»,  lOOS.] 
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a  man  a  good  man  in  his  family,  a  good  husband  and  father,  a  good 
neighbor,  a  man  with  whom  you  like  to  work  or  to  deal,  those 
same  qualities  make  him  a  good  citizen,  a  good  man  in  the  state  when 
applied  in  his  relations  to  the  state.  We  need  honesty,  we  need 
courage,  we  need  common  sense.  We  need  to  show  in  civic  life  the 
same  spirit  that  you  showed  in  the  Civil  War  in  battle ;  what  you  cared 
to  know  about  as  to  the  man  on  your  right  or  the  one  on  the  left, 
was  not  the  way  in  which  he  worshiped  his  Maker;  not  his  social 
standing  or  wealth ;  you  cared  nothing  whether  he  were  a  farmer  or 
mechanic  lawyer  or  business  man,  a  bricklayer  or  banker;  what  you 
wanted  to  know  was  whether  he  would  do  his  duty  like  a  man.     This 

I       is  what  you  cared  for,  wiiether  he  would  "stay  put"  when  the  time 

^B  came.    It  is  the  same  thine:  in  civil  life  now. 

P 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  you,  my  fellow  citizens: 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  greet  you  this  morning  and  to  say  a 
word  of  appreciation  to  you  for  coming  here  to  welcome  me.  In 
thanking  all  of  you,  I  know  the  others  will  not  object  to  my  saying  a 
special  word  of  greeting  to  the  men  who,  from  "61  to  '65,  did  the 
great  deeds  because  of  which  we  now  have  a  country ;  because  of 
which  there  is  a  President  to  come  and  speak  with  you.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  after  all  in  civil  life  what  we  have  to  do  is  merely 
to  apply  practically  the  principles  which  you  and  your  comrades  ap- 
plied in  the  Civil  War.  It  was  not,  in  the  last  resort,  genius  or  bril- 
liancy that  won  in  tlie  Civil  War.  You  needed  that ;  you  had  to  develop 
it  in  a  sense;  you  had  to  develop  finally,  as  the  years  went  by,  men 
like  Grant,  and  Sherman,  and  Thomas,  and  Sheridan,  and  Farragut ; 
but  the  factor  that  was  decisive  in  the  war  was  the  fighting  quality  of 
the  individual  soldier.  That  is  what  counted ;  that  is  what  you  were 
concerned  with  knowing.  You  needed  the  uniform,  the  training,  the 
rifle;  you  needed  a  good  rifle;  but  the  best  rifle,  if  in  the  hands  of  a 
poor  man  would  mean  that  he  would  be  beaten  by  a  good  man  with 
a  club.  It  is  the  man  that  counts  in  the  long  run.  We  won  because 
our  people,  from  *6i  to  '65,  had  in  them  the  stuflF  that  made  them 
see  to  it  that  the  policy  of  Lincoln  was  upheld ;  that  the  course  which 
he  sought  for  most  should  be  traveled  undeviatingly.  So  it  is  in  civil 
life  now.  We  need  all  that  there  is  at  the  command  of  the  nation  in 
special  training  to  meet  the  problems  that  arise  from  time  to  time; 
and  yet,  in  their  ultimate  analysis,  these  problems  must  be  solved  by 
just  the  same  qualities  which  each  man  brings  to  solve  the  problems 
)f  his  own  life;  which  the  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  brought  to  the 
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solving  of  the  problem  that  was  ahead  of  them.  In  the  first  place  we 
need  honesty  (and  I  use  the  word  in  its  broadest  acceptation),  de- 
cency, the  spirit  that  makes  a  man  behave  well  in  his  own  family,  that 
makes  him  a  good  neighbor,  a  good  friend — the  spirit  that  makes  one 
man  love  another,  that  makes  both  love  and  serve  the  state.*  In  the 
Civil  War  the  fundamental  quality  that  you  had  to  have  was  the  quality 
that  made  you  willing  at  need  to  lay  down  your  lives  for  the  flag — 
the  spirit  of  patriotism,  the  spirit  of  love  of  country.  And  by  itself, 
that  is  not  enough.  You  have  got  to  have  virtue,  and  you  have  got  to 
have  something  more.  In  *6i  to  '65  it  did  not  make  any  difference 
how  patriotic  a  man  was,  if  he  did  not  have  in  him  the  stuff  out  of 
which  you  could  make  a  fighting  man  you  could  do  but  little  with 
him.  I  do  not  care  how  patriotic  he  was,  if  he  was  timid  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  with  him.  Besides  virtue,  decency,  honesty,  you 
must  have  the  qualities  which  we  speak  of  when  we  say  of  a  man  that 
he  is  not  only  a  good  man,  but  emphatically  a  man.  You  must  have 
hardihood,  courage,  strength,  the  desire  not  to  sit  at  home  in  ease  and 
say  how  wrong  the  world  has  gone,  but  the  desire  to  go  out  and  do 
your  part  to  right  it.  You  remember  in  '61  to  '65  tliere  was  plenty 
to  stay  at  home  and  say  how  poorly  the  war  was  being  carried  on, 
but  the  fellow  that  did  the  job  was  the  man  who  went  out  and  did  his 
duty  on  the  field  of  battle.  That  is  the  man  that  counts.  And  so  it 
is  now.  The  man  that  counts  in  life  is  the  man  that  goes  out  and  tries 
to  do  the  thing.  The  man  who  makes  his  way  in  private  life  is  not 
the  man  who  dreams  golden  dreams,  but  the  man  who  tries  to  put 
them  into  practice,  who  works  at  his  profession,  who  tries  to  count 
in  this  world. 

So  it  is  in  public  life,  and  so  it  is  in  doing  all  the  work  of  the 
Nation  that  has  got  to  be  done.  In  addition  to  virtue,  in  addition  to 
the  spirit  of  loving  kindness,  to  the  love  that  each  man  should  have  for 
his  fellows,  you  must  have  the  strong  virile  qualities,  the  qualities  of 
hardihood,  of  manliness  and  courage.  And  finally,  in  addition  to  these 
two  sets  of  qualities  you  must  have  another  also.  It  makes  but  little 
difference  how  brave  a  man  is,  or  how  honest  he  is,  if  the  man  is  a 
fool  you  can  do  but  little  with  him.  We  need  courage,  we  need  de- 
cency, and  we  need  the  saving  grace  of  common  sense. 

In  concluding,  my  fellow  citizens,  after  having  thanked  all  of  you, 
and  thanked  especially  the  men  and  women,  I  shall  just  say  one  word 
of  congratulation  upon  the  fact  of  meeting  so  many  children.  I  am 
mighty  glad  of  all  your  products,  and  of  your  children  especially.  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  they  are  all  right  in  quality  and  all  right  in  quan- 
tity.   I  believe  in  the  stock  and  I  want  to  see  it  keep  up. 

[The  RegiBter  and  Lexler,  Dei  Moines,   towa,  April  20,  ISO!.] 

'Hvldently   President   Raoievelt   dj>et    not   believe    with    Pope,    the   little   huDchbidc    of 
TwiUcenham,  lliat  "The  fool'c  a  patriot  in  crery  age." — A.  H.  t,. 
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AT  CLARINDA,  lA,  APRIL  28,  1903. 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  you,   my  fellow  citizetis: 

It  is  indeed  a  great  pleasure  to  have  the  chance  of  seeing  you  this 
morning  and  of  being  here  in  your  great  and  beautiful  state.  As 
I  go  through  your  state  and  see  the  soil,  the  crops,  and  above  all 
the  men  and  women,  I  do  not  wonder  that  Iowa  is  all  right. 

In  thanking  you  all  I  know  the  others  will  not  grudge  my  saying 
a  special  word  of  thanks  to  those  who,  beyond  any  others  in  the 
nation,  are  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  all  of  us,  to  the  men  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  We  have  a  country,  and  there  is  a 
President  to  address  you  just  because  of  what  you  did  from  '61  to  '65. 

I  am  going  to  go  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  I  greet  the  Grand 
Army  first ;  next  I  want  to  greet  the  younger  generation.  I  like  your 
stock  and  I  am  glad  to  see  it  is  being  kept  up.  The  children  look 
all  right  in  quality  and  quantity.  And  now  one  word  to  them  and 
it  is  about  the  same  kind  of  a  word  I  would  speak  to  you — I  am 
awfully  glad  to  see  you,  boys  and  girls.  I  believe  in  play  and  I 
believe  m  work,  and  I  am  pretty  sure  from  the  faces  of  some  of  the 
small  boys  I  see  that  they  believe  in  play  too.  Play  hard  while  you 
play,  but  do  not  play  while  you  work.  Work  hard  while  you  work. 
That  is  sound  sense,  and  it  is  sound  sense  for  the  children  of  the 
larger  growth,  for  all  of  us.  I  believe  in  having  a  good  time  in  life. 
But  I  do  not  believe  in  shirking  any  work  for  the  sake  of  having  a 
good  time.  I  am  sure  that  each  one  of  us  knows  in  his  or  her  ac- 
quaintance some  unwise  father — I  regp-et  to  state  an  occasional  mother 
— who  having  worked  hard  and  done  his  or  her  duty  well,  seems  to 
forget  that  life  in  the  long  run  is  satisfactory  about  in  the  propor- 
tion that  it  means  duty  well  done,  and  deliberately  starts  to  bring  up 
his  or  her  child  to  do  nothing,  to  be  a  little  soft-hearted  and  try 
to  shield  them  from  all  work.  You  have  seen  the  mother,  who  be- 
comes a  mere  household  drudge,  say  that  her  daughters  shall  not 
touch  a  stitch  of  work ;  or  the  father,  who  is  a  hard  working  man,  who 
lets  his  boys  grow  up  as  idlers ;  and  then  that  father  or  mother  will 
have  a  feeling  that  it  is  because  they  are  so  fond  of  their  children. 
It  is  not  because  they  are  fond  of  their  children ;  it  is  because  they 
are  foolish.  The  poorest  lesson  that  any  American  can  be  taught 
is  the  lesson  of  trying  merely  to  have  a  good  time,  of  trying  to  shirk 
what  is  hard  and  unpleasant. 

I  have  spoken  a  word  about  the  men  of  the  Civil  War.  From  *6i 
to  '65  you  gave  up  the  life  of  ease  at  home,  you  left  your  families, 
you  left  comfort,  and  you  went  into  the  army.  Heavens  knows  you 
did  not  enter  it  for  the  money — it  was  only  $11  or  $13  a  month,  I 
have  forgotten  which.  You  knew  what  it  was  to  march  all  day  long 
lewder  thf  ii^^olerable  heat  of  the  southern  sun  in  summer,  when  at  about 
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noon,  if  you  were  recruits,  one  blanket  was  so  heavy  you  threw  it 
away,  and  at  midnight  you  would  like  two.  You  knew  what  it  was 
to  lie  out  in  the  frozen  mud  of  the  trenches  in  winter;  you  faced 
fever  cots  in  the  hospital,  death  and  maiming  in  battle;  you  saw  the 
brightest  and  bravest  pour  out  their  life's  blood  like  water,  all  for 
the  sake  of  an  ideal.  It  was  because  you  had  it  in  you  to  do  that, 
that  we  doff  our  hats  to  you  now ;  that  we  stand  here  as  freemen 
of  the  greatest  republic  upon  which  the  sun  has  ever  shown.  If  you 
will  look  back  over  your  lives  as  you  hand  on  the  memories  to  your 
children  and  to  your  country,  to  what  part  of  your  life  is  it  a  pleasure — 
the  easy  part  ?  No.  It  was  when  you  dared  and  did  all  you  could  do, 
and  toiled  and  worked,  and  fought,  and  spent  your  sweat  and  your 
blood  in  saving  the  nation.  What  is  true  of  you  in  military  life,  is 
true  of  all  of  us  in  civil  life.  Each  man  here  as  he  grows  older  looks 
back  with  pleasure  and  is  glad  to  recall  to  the  memories  of  his  chil- 
dren, not  the  days  that  were  easiest,  but  the  days  when,  he  did  his 
best  work.  That  is  what  counts — ^having  work  to  do  that  is  worth 
doing,  and  then  doing  it  as  well  as  a  man  can.  In  the  long  run 
that  is  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life,  and  of  all  social  pleasures  the 
one  which  quickest  turns  to  dust  and  ashes  in  the  mouth  is  the  love 
of  pleasure  for  pleasure's  own  sake.  The  man  or  the  woman  who 
deliberately  sits  down  to  try  to  lead  a  life  that  shall  be  merely  one 
that  shall  result  in  selfish  pleasure,  is  not  only  a  curse  to  the  com- 
munity, but  a  curse  to  himself  or  herself  as  well.  In  bringing  up 
your  children,  the  lesson  to  teach  them  is  not  how  to  shirk  difHculties, 
but  how  to  meet  them  and  overcome  them. 

Here  in  Iowa  you  have  built  up  this  great  state  because  you  had 
in  you  the  stuff  out  of  which  good  citizenship  is  made;  you  have 
built  up  this  city  and  the  hundreds  of  others  like  it;  you  have  built 
up  the  country  around  you,  because  your  people  have  tried  to  do 
a  man's  work  as  a  man's  work  should  be  done.  This  is  what  counts 
in  the  nation — ^two  qualities,  the  desire  to  act  squarely  and  decently, 
the  desire  to  show  in  practical  shape  that  you  love  your  brother,  that 
you  will  do  what  you  can  to  help  him  and  do  your  duty  by  the 
State — the  desire  to  show  the  belief  in  you  in  morality,  in  honesty 
and  in  decency  is  not,  with  you,  an  empty  form ;  and  then  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  the  sanity  that  makes  you  follow  out  that  virtue  in  a 
practical  fashion ;  cloistered  virtue  does  not  count.  In  the  Civil  War 
it  did  not  make  any  difference  how  patriotic  a  man  was  if  he  ran 
away.  You  wanted  to  have  the  man  in  the  right  feeling  first,  the 
right  feeling  for  the  flag,  the  right  feeling  for  the  country,  and  then 
to  have  him  of  the  fiber  tiKit  would  make  him  stay  "put"  when  the 
time  came. 

So  it  is  in  civic  and  social  life  now ;  so  it  is  in  the  life  of  ttvc  voar 
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in  his  family,  of  the  man  in  his  relations  to  his  neighbors,  in  his 
relations  to  the  state;  you  have  got  to  be  decent;  you  have  got  to 
have  morality ;  you  have  got  to  have  virtue,  not  of  the  cloistered  type, 
not  virtue  that  sits  at  home  in  its  parlor  and  wishes  things  were 
well  outside,  but  the  type  of  virtue  that  comes  to  the  strong  man  who, 
when  he  sees  a  wrong,  wishes  to  go  out  and  right  it ;  who  is  glad  to 
step  down  into  the  hurly-burly  of  battle,  in  the  struggle  of  actual 
life,  and  does  his  best  to  bring  things  about  as  they  should  be  brought. 
In  closing  let  me  thank  particularly  the  members  of  the  National 
Guard  for  having  turned  out  as  an  escort ;  let  me  say  how  glad  I  am 
to  meet  you.  I  believe  in  you  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  and  I  wish 
you  well  always. 

[The  Reciiter  and  Leadef,  De*  Moinea,  Iowa,  April  ZS,  IDOS.] 


AT  SHARPSBURG,   lA.,  APRIL  28.   igo3. 


My  friends  and  fellow  citisens: 

I  wish  to  say  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  me  to  greet  you  this  morn- 
ing and  how  I  appreciate  your  coming  to  see  me — the  men  and  the 
small  folks.  I  am  an  expert  in  those  for  I  have  six  myself,  and  as 
I  believe  in  your  stock  I  want  to  see  it  kept  up.  It  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  me  to  come  through  your  beautiful  state  and  to  see  your  pros- 
perity, ^a  prosperity  due  in  part  to  your  soil  and  climate,  but  due 
mainly  to  the  character  of  your  men  and  women.  That  is  the  all 
important  factor  in  determining  the  upgrowth  of  any  state  of  the 
Union.  We  need  good  laws,  we  need  good,  honest  and  fearless  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws,  and  we  need  to  have  the  laws  administered 
without  respect  to  persons  so  that  whether  a  man  be  rich  or  poor, 
whether  he  be  in  one  occupation  or  another,  he  shall  be  held  to  ac- 
countability under  the  law  and  protected  by  the  law.*  In  the  long 
run,  as  I  said,  it  is  the  character  of  the  individual  man  or  individual 
woman  that  counts  most  in  the  making  up  of  a  state.  Exactly  as 
in  the  army.  I  care  not  what  the  training  is,  or  what  the  weapons  are, 
you  can  get  but  little  fight  out  of  the  army  if  the  average  soldier  has 
not  the  fight  in  him.  So  it  is  in  citizenship.  There  are  other  nations 
which  have  copied  our  constitution  and  our  laws,  but  the  result  has 
been  wholly  different  because  they  did  not  have  the  type  of  citizen 
behind  the  law.  As  in  battle  it  is  the  man  behind  the  gun  that  counts, 
so  in  a  community  it  is  the  men  back  of  the  law  that  count  most. 
Upon  them  must  we  rely  for  proper  results  under  our  constitution 
and  our  laws.     I  greet  you,  I  believe  in  you  with  all  my  heart.     I 

*  President  Rootevelt  ii  *o  far  like  Solon  ihai  he  do«  not  believe  that  the  laws  shottid  be 
at  "cobwebt  tlui  entangle  only  the  weak  but  are  broken  by  the  atrong." — A.  H.  L. 
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think  that  Iowa's  future  will  be  even  greater  than  her  past.     I  wish 
you  good  luck. 

(The  Regitlcr  and   Leader.  Dct  Moinei,  Iowa,  April  39,  iSOt.] 

AT  VAN  WERT.  lA.,  APRIL  28,  1903. 

My  fellow  citizens: 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  meet  you  this  morning  and  to  come  through 
your  great  and  beautiful  state.  I  do  not  wonder  that  Iowa  has  taken 
the  position  it  has  in  the  councils  of  the  Nation,  that  it  has  assumed 
the  leadership  which  it  has  done,  when  I  see  not  merely  your  soil, 
your  farms,  your  products,  but  those  best  of  all  products — the  men 
and  women.  You  have  in  the  territory  the  raw  material  out  of  which 
to  make  the  state,  but  it  has  been  made  because  those  in  it  have  had 
in  them  the  stuff  with  which  to  make  it. 

At  every  place  that  I  have  stopped  I  have  seen  men  carrying  the 
button  which  recalls  to  mind  the  fact  that,  in  the  time  that  tried 
men's  souls,  Iowa  sent  her  sons  to  the  front  to  pour  out  their  blood 
like  water  for  the  cause  of  the  Union.  The  qualities  that  these  men 
showed  in  military  life  are  after  all  the  same  qualities  which  we  need 
in  order  to  bring  success  in  civil  affairs.  Unless  there  is  a  fundamental 
spirit  of  decency,  of  honesty,  of  regard  for  right  living  no  success 
will  come  to  the  state  any  more  than  to  the  individual.  Of  all  qual- 
ities to  be  abhorred  in  a  republic  like  ours  the  quality  which  is  some- 
times called  smartness,  ability  unaccompanied  by  scruple,  is  the  worst. 
That  is  the  quality  which  makes  a  bad  neighbor  and  an  evil  public 
servant.  The  abler,  the  more  fearless  a  man  is,  if  he  has  not  got 
the  root  of  decent  living  in  him,  the  more  dangerous  he  is  to  the 
state.  We  must  have  as  the  basis  of  citizenship  a  high  ideal,  a  decent 
observance  of  the  'law  and  of  the  relationships  of  human  society. 
But  such  alone  will  not  avail.  In  addition  to  virtue  if  you  are  to 
make  it  count,  you  have  to  have  strength  and  courage  back  of  it.  But 
little  can  be  done  with  a  man  who  is  afraid.  The  timid  man  is  of  no 
use,  I  do  not  care  how  good  he  is.  And  scant  need  be  our  patience 
with  the  virtue  which  sits  at  home,  in  its  own  house,  and  says  how 
bad  the  world  is.  You  want  morality,  decency,  high  thinking,  and 
in  addition  you  must  have  the  qualities  which  we  speak  of  when  we 
say  of  anyone  that  he  is  not  merely  a  good  man,  but  a  man.  The 
qualities  that  make  a  man  fit  to  do  his  work  in  the  actual  hurly- 
burly  of  real  life;  the  qualities  which,  if  we  are  wise,  each  of  us 
will  strive  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  his  sons,  of  his  daughters,  so 
as  to  teach  the  boy  and  the  girl  that  the  ihing  to  do  in  life  is  not 
to  find  some  way  of  dodging  difficulties,  but  to  meet  them  and  over- 
come them.     In  the  great  war,  in  addition  to  being  patriots,  i 
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necessary  to  have  "the  quality  of  staying  "put."  You  needed  in  the 
army  the  men  who  loved  their  country,  and  you  also  needed  the  man 
who  did  not  run,  or,  if  he  ran,  ran  in  the  right  direction.  You 
had  to  have  a  combination  of  the  two  qualities. 

,  [The  Register  and  Leader,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  April  29,  IMS.] 


AT  OTTUMWA,  lA.,  APRIL  38.  1903. 

Mr.  Senator,  and  you,  my  fellow  citizens: 

It  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  have  the  chance  of  addressing  you  this 
evening  and  I  have  enjoyed  greatly  my  trip  through  Iowa  to-day. 
As  I  began  to  speak  at  7  o'clock  this  morning  and  as  I  have  met 
about  every  man,  woman  and  child  within  a  reasonable  radius  of  the 
railway  I  will  not  detain  you  long, 

I  wish  to  say,  in  greeting  to  you  all  and  in  expressing  my  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  magnificent  reception  you  have  tendered  me  hc^e, 
that  I  know  you  will  not  object  to  my  saying  a  special  word  of  greet- 
ing to  the  men  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  because  the  rest 
of  us  owe  the  fact  that  there  is  a  President  of  this 'country  to  what 
they  did.  And  they  teach  us  a  lesson,  not  merely  of  war  but  also 
of  peace,  for,  mighty  as  was  the  triumph  they  won  in  the  years  that 
closed  at  Appomattox,  mighty  also  was  the  deed  when  the  army  dis- 
banded and  the  brave  boys  in  blue  went  back  to  their  counting  rooms, 
their  shops,  their  farms,  and  each  took  up  the  work  he  had  abandoned 
when  President  Lincoln  called  for  arms. 

I  am  speaking  in  one  of  the  chief  manufacturing  cities  of  Iowa  and 
to  those  from  round  about  who  come  from  that  rich  agricultural 
country  which  takes  in  practically  the  entire  prosperous  and  happy 
state.  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  prosperity  and  upon  your  well- 
being. 

Something  can  be  done — I  think  I  may  say,  has  been  done — ^by  law, 
to  create  and  preserve  that  condition  of  well  being,  and  more  can  be 
done  by  honest  and  faithful  administration  of  the  law.  But  most  of 
at!  such  well-being  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  average  man. 

It  was  just  so  in  the  war.  You  needed  uniforms,  needed  good  g^ns, 
needed  training,  but  you  didn't  wait.  If  there  was  any  man  who 
hadn't  the  stuff  in  him,  you  couldn't  get  it  out  of  him,  and  we  won 
because  the  average  man  in  blue  had  the  sturdy  constitution,  the 
courage,  iron  will,  and  dauntless  resolution.  These  characteristics 
moved  them  to  enlist,  and  they  saw  them  through  the  war. 

And  here  we  are  in  this  great  state  which  was  built  up,  not  merely 
by  the  soil  or  the  climate,  but  because  of  the  right  kind  of  men  and 
women,  who  were  not  afraid  of  work  and  were  not  seeking  to  lead  a 
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life  of  case  and  enjoyment,  but  rather  to  play  their  parts  well  in  the 
world. 

I  have  drawn  more  than  one  lesson  from  your  careers  and  now 
allow  me  to  draw  another.  You,  when  you  left  a  life  of  ease,  left 
your  home  and  dear  ones,  and  went  down  to  spend  the  best  years 
of  your  youth  marching  under  the  hot  sun  of  a  southern  summer — 
you  for  whom  at  noon  the  blanket  was  too  heavy,  and  if  a  recruit  you 
dropped  it,  but  at  midnight  you  found  that  two  blankets  were  not 
near  enough. 

And  as  you  look  back  over  your  past  lives,  of  what  years  are  you 
proud — the  years  of  ease  and  pleasant  prosperity?  No.  The  years 
of  effort  and  toil,  and  when  you  risked  your  lives,  endured  your 
wounds,  faced  unflinchingly  the  fever  cots  in  the  war  hospitals,  and 
saw  the  best  among  you  shed  their  blood  for  the  sake  of  the  lofty 
idea  which  led  them  on. 

So  it  is  ip  peace.  Look  back,  each  man  of  you,  at  the  part  of  your 
life  of  which  you  are  proudest  to  tell  your  children,  the  part  you 
wish  them  to  follow.  It  is  rot  when  conditions  were  the  easiest  but 
the  time  when  the  life  was  hard,  when  there  were  obstacles  to  be 
overcome,  dangers  to  be  dealt  with.  That's  what  you  hope  to  see 
your  children  emulate. 

0  men  and  women  of  Iowa,  I  believe  in  you  and  in  your  sturdy 
manhood  and  womanhood,  and  therefore  I  know  that  you  will  teach 
your  children  not  to  go  through  life  choosing  the  easiest  course 
they  can  pursue,  but  will  see  that  they  rather  choose  the  hardest,  that 
they  trample  down  the  obstacles  which  intervene  in  their  way  to  suc- 
cess.    That  is  what  makes  men  and  women  like  the  citizens  of  Iowa, 

1  owe  a  peculiar  debt  of  gratitude  to  Iowa,  because  I  have  taken 
a  quarter  of  my  cabinet  from  this  state.  Somebody  has  intimated 
that  this  is  more  than  Iowa's  share,  but  I  say  that  when  any  other 
state  does  as  well  relatively  in  citizenshp,  then  I  will  take  a  quarter 
from  it. 

I  have  traveled  all  day  through  Iowa  with  my  valued  friend,  Sec- 
retary Shaw,  and  now  I  would  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  absent 
secretary,  Mr.  Wilson.  It  was  very  fitting  that  from  Iowa  should 
come  the  secretary  of  agriculture,  for  no  state  in  the  Union  has  done 
more  to  develop  the  highest  grade  of  farming  than  has  this.  Both 
the  experimental  work  by  the  Government  and  educational  work  by 
the  State  have  been  employed  to  make  the  farmer's  work  one  of  such 
scientific  skill  as  to  put  it  fairly  beside  any  of  the  more  prominent 
professions. 

It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  upon  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  and 
wage-worker  rests  the  welfare  of  the  entire  state.  If  the  conditions 
of  these  two  great  classes  are  well,  the  rest  of  the  state  is  also  right. 
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And  therefore,  residents  of  this  city  of  manufactories  and  wage- 
workers,  in  this  state  of  farmers,  I  congratulate  you  on  having  so 
well  solved  your  share  of  the  problems  whicii  confront  the  entire 
nation. 

I  don't  have  to  do  much  preaching  in  Iowa.  I  thiuk  your  prac- 
tice sets  a  mark  for  my  preaching  here.  I  don't  have  to  preadi  in  the 
presence  of  these  men  of  the  great  war  except  to  remind  us  younger 
men  that  we  should  be  held  thrice  shamed  if  we  do  not  remember 
to  do  well  so  that  you  may  feel  that  our  homage  to  your  memory  is 
not  simply  coming  from  the  mouth  but  from  our  hearts. 

I  am  not  preaching  the  gospel  of  work.  You  made  your  standard 
of  work  as  well  as  your  standard  of  play,  but  let  me  say  just  thi* — 
play  when  you  play,  but  don't  play  when  you  work.  I  am  glad  to 
see  any  harmless  enjoyment  from  which  anyone  can  derive  a  benefit, 
only  don't  let  it  interfere  in  doing  each  his  or  her  duty  as  the  chance 
comes. 

As  I  have  passed  through  Iowa  today  I  have  been  struck  with 
the  soil,  the  climate,  the  rich  farms,  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  the  towns  and  cities,  and  by  the  high  average  of  citizenship  which 
is  noticeable  everywhere.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  in  the  country 
districts  to  notice  how  the  electric  cars,  the  telephones,  and  the  rural 
free  delivery  have  joined  to  make  the  life  of  the  farm  less  weary 
and  to  bring  it  more  upon  an  equitable  plane  with  the  pleasures 
and  the  conveniences  of  the  city.  I  admire  the  people  and  I  con- 
gratulate them  upon  their  crops  and  their  products, 

I  think  the  thing  that  has  pleased  me  most,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  meeting  with  the  old  veterans,  is  the  representation 
from  the  other  end  of  the  line — the  cliildren.  I  congratulate  yoo 
upon  all  your  crops,  and  especially  upon  your  crop  of  children.  They 
are  certainly  all  right  in  quality  and  they  seem  to  be  all  right  in  quan- 
tity.   I  like  your  stock  and  I  am  glad  it  is  not  dying  out. 

Now  I  will  not  detain  you  longer.  I  have  only  come  to  say  thai 
I  believe  in  you,  believe  in  you  heart  and  soul,  and  that  I  wish  for 
you  in  the  future  a  greater  measure  of  prosperity  and  happiness  than 
you  have  enjoyed  in  the  past.    And  now  I  will  bid  you  good  night 

(Oltutnwa    (Iowa).   Daily   Courier.  April    29,    1903.] 


AT  THE  .\UDITORIU.M,  DES  MOINES.  \.\.,  .\PR1L  iB,  igoj. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

When  I  see  this  audience  before  me,  it  is  a  matter  oi  rcai  ri^tci 
to  me  tliat  I  have  not  the  time  to  stay  and  speak  to  you  at  length. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  Iowa  has  been  so  very  attractive  th»t  1  have 
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been  getting  behind  time  going  through  it,  all  I  can  do  is  to  thank 
you  for  your  greetings  and  wish  you  well. 

I  have  enjoyed  to  the  full  my  trip  today  through  your  great  and 
beautiful  state,  and  my  visit  to  your  beautiful  city.  I  have  enjoyed 
the  drive.  I  want  to  say  that  I  appreciate  the  quality  of  the  horseman- 
ship of  those  who  accompanied  me  on  this  drive,  and  from  the  appear- 
ance of  that  part  of  the  guard  immediately  by  me,  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  had  them  in  my  regiment. 

I  will  say  sincerely,  and  without  flattery,  that  it  does  me  good  to 
travel  through  your  state :  though  I  am  glad  to  see  you  with  so  fer- 
tile a  soil ;  though  I  am  glad  to  learn  of  your  abounding  prosperity 
and  all  that  you  raise ;  yet,  I  am  most  glad  of  the  quality  of  citizen- 
ship you  raise.  I  suppose  there  is  no  state  in  the  Union  which  sur- 
passes Iowa  in  the  average  of  happiness  of  its  citizens.  You  are 
fortunate  in  your  farming  districts,  in  your  farming  population,  and 
in  the  character  of  your  cities.  Iowa  is  among  the  leading  states 
of  agricultural  life,  and  of  course,  in  recent  years,  the  use  of  the 
telephone,  the  use  of  electric  cars,  the  introduction  of  rural  free  de- 
livery, has  made  an  enormous  diflference  towards  equalizing  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  country  and  city,  and  glad  though  I  am  to  come  into 
cities  like  this,  I  know  that  even  the  people  of  the  cities  will  not  mis- 
represent the  saying,  that  I  am  particularly  glad  to  see  the  farm 
grow  more  attractive,  so  that  the  young  men  will  stay  in  the  country. 
We  can  not  afford  to  fail  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  keep  up  the  standard 
of  our  country  population. 

So  I  want  to  say,  how  glad  I  am  to  be  here,  how  glad  I  am  to  be 
greeted  thus,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  particularly  glad  of  having 
been  greeted  by  so  many  children ;  they  seem  all  right  in  quality,  and 
are  all  right  in  quantity.  I  congratulate  you ;  I  believe  in  you,  and 
I  want  to  see  others  grow  up  like  you. 

Good  bye  and  good  luck. 

[The  Register  and  Leader,  Pea  Moinei.  la.,  April  39,  IMS.] 


AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSO- 
CIATION BUILDING,  .\T  OSKALOOSA,  lA.,  APRIL  28,  1903. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  come  here  to  take  part  in  the  dedication 
of  this  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building.  I  feel  that  there  is  something  peculiarly 
appropriate  in  the  presence  of  the  men  who  fought  in  the  great  war 
at  any  ceremony  which  tends  to  make  for  decency,  for  high  thinking, 
for  good  citizenship. 

I  wish  first  to  say  one  word  about  your  Congressman,  Mr.  Lacey, 
at  whose  request  I  stopped.     In  public  life  generally  we  are  not 
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to  find  the  man  whose  interests  go  for  the  whole  country  as  well 
as  for  those  who  have  his  immediate  fate  in  their  hands,  and  I  wish 
to  congratulate  this  district  on  having  in  the  American  Congress  a. 
man  who  spends  his  best  eflforts  for  the  whole  United  States.  Gen- 
tlemen, I  never  say  before  a  man  what  I  would  not  say  behind  him, 
or  vice  versa,  and  I  do  not  speak  hyperboUcally,  I  say  what  I  mean, 
and  I  wish  to  pay  this  tribute  to  Mr.  Lacey:  Wherever  there  is  a 
matter  that  I  feel  is  of  real  and  serious  consequence  to  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  I  can  ask  Mr.  Lacey  to  come  to  me,  or  can  go  to  him, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  that  he  will  approach  the  matter  simply 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  service.  He  wishes  to  do  well  his 
duty  by  the  public,  and  the  fact  that  the  work  is  worth  doing  is  a 
sufficient  reward  for  doing  it.  And  that  I  regard  as  high  praise  for 
any  man  in  public  life. 

Now  a  word  about  the  building  itself  and  what  purpose  it  sub- 
serves. We  can  not  afford  to  have  our  civilization  go  on  without 
united  and  ordered  effort  on  the  part  of  decent  people  to  see  that 
the  forces  of  decency  have  the  upper  hand.  We  do  not  need  to  bother 
about  the  weeds,  they  will  grow  anyhow ;  but  the  grain  needs  some 
careful  tending  and  nothing  aug^jrs  better  for  the  future  of  this 
country  than  the  way  in  which  efforts  are  made,  such  as  this,  which 
has  resulted  in  the  erection  of  this  association  building  here.  Nature 
abhors  a  vacuum,  and  if  you  leave  a  young  man's  time  when  he 
is  at  liberty  absolutely  vacant  he  will  fill  it ;  and  it  is  liable  with  what 
is  not  best  worth  having  in  it.  Give  him  occupation ;  give  him  the 
chance  to  improve  himself;  make  the  path  fairly  easy  that  leads  to 
clean  living  and  decent  work  and  you  will  help  him  up  more  than 
you  will  by  a  hundred  mere  preachings ;  you  will  give  him  the  chance 
to  be  decent.  More  and  more  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion has  tended  to  do  good  throughout  the  nation  because  it  has 
proceeded  in  so  sane  a  spirit;  a  spirit  which  seeks  not  to  dwarf  or 
suppress  healthy  instincts,  but  to  get  them  to  turn  in  the  right  di- 
rection, because,  like  all  true  educational  institutions,  it  recognizes 
what  an  education  must  mean;  (we  are  all  of  us  being  educated 
all  the  time)  ;  that  it  can  help  the  body ;  that  it  can  help  what  is  of 
more  good  than  the  body,  the  mind,  and  finally  that  it  can  help  what 
counts  for  far  more  than  mind  and  body,  character — the  sum  of  all 
qualities  that  we  call  character.  That  is  what  counts  in  the  long  run. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  a  strong  man ;  it  is  a  better  thing  to  be  an 
intelligent  and  intellectual  man  ;  but  best  of  all  it  is  to  be  a  Man,  a  good 
man,  a  brave  and  a  strong  man. 

That  is  what  counted,  oh  my  comrades,  with  you  in  the  great  war. 
When  you  went  into  that  struggle  you  went  into  a  struggle  that 
could  have  been  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  only  by  men  whose 
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stout  bodies  and  cool  heads  united  the  brave  heart.  That  is  what 
counted  in  the  long  months  of  inaction,  in  the  weariness  of  the 
marches,  in  the  sleepless  vigils  of  the  cold  winter  nights  and  finally 
in  the  red  hot  fire  and  agony  of  the  fight.  That  was  when  you  proved 
the  stuff  that  there  was  in  the  man ;  then  you  could  see  the  qualities 
that  you  had  to  have  in  order  to  make  the  man  able  to  do  a  little 
more  than  his  fair  share.  And  it  is  just  so  in  our  life  now,  in  our 
life  relative  to  the  state,  the  life  of  the  man  in  his  o^vn  family,  or  in 
dealing  with  his  neighbors — the  thing  that  counts  is  the  combination 
of  quahties  which  we  call  character,  at  the  door  of  which  we  call 
decency,  honesty,  the  spirit  that  makes  a  man  treat  his  fellows  squarely 
and  fairly,  that  makes  him  a  good  husband,  a  good  father,  a  good 
neighbor,  a  good  man  to  do  business  with,  a  good  man  to  have  his 
property  next  to  yours  or  to  work  beside  in  the  shop  or  on  the  farm; 
and  decency  is  not  enough.  In  addition  to  this  you  have  to  have 
something  else ;  just  as  you,  the  men  of  the  great  war,  needed  more  than 
patriotism.  You  had  to  have  the  quality  of  courage,  the  usual  quality  of 
hardihood,  the  quality  of  iron  strength.  I  do  not  care  how  patriotic 
a  man  was,  if  he  had  a  tendency  to  run  away  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done  with  him.  So  it  is  now ;  you  have  got  to  have  decency,  hon- 
esty, virtue,  morality  as  the  bedrock,  but  if  you  have  got  nothing 
built  upon  it  it  is  a  poor  structure. 

The  virtue  that  sits  at  home  and  complains  that  vice  has  the  upper 
hand,  the  parlor  virtue,  the  far  sighted  virtue,  does  not  count.  What 
you  need  is  the  good  man  who  is  not  afraid,  that  virtue  that  will 
go  out  into  the  world  and  try  to  do  something.  The  decent  man 
who  is  not  afraid  of  the  hurly  burly  of  actual  life,  and  it  is  rough 
work,  too.  Most  things  that  are  worth  having  come  by  effort.  That 
is  true  in  civil  life  as  in  military.  You  need  decency ;  you  need  courage, 
and  in  addition  to  this  you  need  the  saving  grace  of  common  sense. 
Common  sense  you  have  got  to  have  to  guide  the  other  aright.  It 
is  a  mighty  good  thing  to  have  softness  of  heart,  but  it  is  a  pity  when 
the  softness  extends  its  area  and  you  get  softness  of  the  head  as  well. 

I  congratulate  you,  the  people  of  this  beautiful  State,  upon  what 
you  are  doing  upon  the  higher  life  of  which  the  erection  of  this 
building  is  but  a  symbol.  In  closing  let  me  say  how  glad  I  am  to 
be  here.  How  I  have  enjoyed  coming  through  Iowa.  Let  me  thank 
especially  the  men  of  the  Grand  Army  for  coming  out  and  then  my 
own  comrades,  the  men  of  the  National  Guard,  for  coming  here  to 
act  as  escort.  I  was  pleased  to  pass  so  many  children.  I  congratulate 
Iowa  on  many  things.  On  her  soil,  her  climate,  her  crops,  but  above 
all  her  citizenship.  I  congratulate  her  upon  the  men  and  women  who 
have  made  her  what  she  is.  Because  men  and  women.  I  do  not  have 
to  do  much  preaching  to  you.     I  feel  rather  more  like  sitting  aS. 
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feet  of  Gamaliel.  I  feel  that  you  practice  what  I  want  to  preach, 
and  I  congratulate  you  in  it.  Finally,  as  I  said,  I  like  crops,  but  as 
I  like  your  stock,  the  crop  I  like  best  to  see  is  the  children.  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  their  quality.  That  is  all  right  and  it  seems  to  me 
the  quantity  is  all  right.  I  like  your  stock  and  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  see  it  die  out. 

[The  Register  and  Leader,  Dei  Moines.  Iowa,  April  S8.  190S.] 


.\T  KEOKUK.  lA.,  APRIL  29,  1903. 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  you,  wy  fellow  citizens,  my  fellow  Americans: 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  have  the  chance  of  saying  even  a  few 
words  to  you  this  morning  here  in  the  Gate  City  of  Iowa.  Yes- 
terday I  traveled  through  your  great  and  beautiful  state  and  oh  I 
my  fellow  citizens,  how  sincerely  I  congratulate  you  upon  it.  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  such  soil,  such  a  climate,  so  well  watered  a  coun- 
try, a  state,  that  tends  itself  to  diversified  industries  so  that  while 
agriculture  is  the  staple  pursuit,  yet,  as  for  instance  here  in  Keokuk, 
you  are  developing  manufactories  in  a  degree  that  would  have  seemed 
absolutely  impossible  even  a  couple  of  decades  ago.  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  have  such  a  soil,  such  physical  material  possibilities,  but 
the  greatest  of  all  things  is  to  have,  as  Iowa  has,  the  men  and 
women  who  can  turn  those  possibilities  to  advantage.  That  is  ulti- 
mately what  counts  most. 

In  thanking  all  of  you  for  your  greeting  I  know  that  the  rest 
of  you  will  not  grudge  me  saying  a  special  word  of  thanks  and  ac- 
knowledgment to  tliose  to  whom  the  rest  of  us  owe  so  much — to 
the  men  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  To  you,  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  the  Civil  War  to  whom  we  owe  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  President  to  address  you.  The  lesson  that  they  teach  us  who  have 
come  after  them  is  not  merely  a  lesson  for  war,  it  is  a  lesson  for 
peace ;  for  great  though  your  deeds  were,  friends  and  comrades,  great 
though  they  were  in  the  four  years  of  the  war,  during  which  we 
settled  it  that  we  should  have  a  country  of  which  to  be  proud,  if 
anything,  even  greater  was  the  way  in  which,  the  war  once  done, 
you  turned  to  the  pursuits  of  peace  and  did  your  full  duty  as  citizens 
again. 

I  passed  the  statue  of  General  Curtis  on  the  way  up  here  "and 
took  off  my  hat  to  it,"  and  I  felt  that  General  Curtis  in  his  life  typified 
what  you  had  done  in  war  and  in  peace.  When  the  appeal  to  arms 
came  General  Curtis,  already  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  war,  turned 
in  and  rendered  service  which  was  literally  priceless  in  campaign 
and  battle;  and  the  war  once  over,  he  did  not  confine  himself  to 
fighting  it  over  and  over  again;  then  he  took  hold  of  the  business 
of  pushing  across  the  continent  the  first  great  trans-continental  line 
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and  did  that  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  he  had  marched  to  battle. 
The  spirit  that  you  showed  in  the  war  is  the  spirit  we  must  show  now 
in  peace,  if  we  want  to  win.  One  of  the  great  things  of  the  war  was 
that  you  left  us  that  right  of  kinship  with  and  of  feeling  proud  of, 
your  gallant  antagonists ;  and  I  never  speak  to  a  meeting  of  the  Grand 
Army  without  tlie  certainty  of  feeling  that  they  will  be  more  prompt 
than  any  other  to  respond  to  a  statement  as  to  the  gallantry  of  our 
brethren  who  wore  the  gray.  You  left  us  the  right  of  brotherhood 
with  them,  the  right  of  brotherhood  with  all  in  this  country  and 
above  all  you  taught  us  by  your  example  what  the  spirit  of  brother- 
hood really  means.  You  won  because  out  of  the  grinding  need  of 
war  was  developed  the  capacity  of  each  man  on  his  worth  as  a  man ; 
giving  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due ;  putting  forward,  not  trying  for 
motives  of  jealousy  to  throw  him  down  because  he  was  big.  not  trying 
to  put  him  up  except  because  he  could  do  the  job,  treating  him  on  his 
worth  as  a  man. 

You  developed  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Thomas,  Farragut,  Foote, 
out  of  the  army  and  navy  by  the  simple  process  of  refusing  to  con- 
sider aught  but;  the  man's  fitness  to  do  the  job ;  and  so  in  the  work  in 
the  ranks,  among  the  officers  no  less  tlian  among  the  enlisted  men, 
you  won  because  you  went  upon  the  basis  of  treating  the  man  ac- 
cording to  his  individual  worth.  Each  one  of  you  as  you  marched, 
as  you  went  into  battle,  was  concerned  much  about  your  comrades. 
You  needed  to  have  them  develop  certain  qualities,  you  were  much 
interested  in  certain  of  their  traits,  but  you  were  not  a  bit  interested  in 
the  unessential  ones.  You  did  not  care  a  snap  of  your  finger  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  man  on  your  right  or  the  man  on  your  left  wor- 
shipped his  Maker — as  to  his  creed — you  did  not  care  as  to  his  social 
position ;  as  to  whether  he  had  means,  or  all  his  life  long  had  earned 
his  day's  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow ;  for  that  day,  you  did  not 
care  whether  he  was  a  mechanic  or  a  farmer,  a  banker  or  a  brick- 
layer; what  you  wished  to  know  was,  when  the  time  of  trial  came  he 
would  stay  "put,"  that  was  what  you  wanted  to  know.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  you  want  to  know  in  civil  life. 

We  have  not  a  problem  so  great  and  so  terrible  as  the  problem 
which  you  had  to  solve  with  all  your  strength;  with  all  your  courage; 
which  you  had  to  solve  at  the  cost  of  crippling  and  the  risk  of  death. 
But  we  have  problems.  The  complexity  of  our  industrial  civiliza- 
tion has  brought  us  face  to  face  with  them.  We  can  solve  them  all 
right  only  if  we  approach  them  as  you  approached  your  great  duty 
in  the  years  from  '61  to  '65. 

The  details  of  application  of  the  principles  change,  but  the  im- 
mutable laws  of  morality  and  decency  and  common  sense  do  not 
change.    We  can  solve  all  our  problems,  industrial,  social,  economir 
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political  in  the  long  run  if  we  approach  them  in  the  spirit  that  recog- 
nizes certain  fundamental  truths,  of  which  the  most  essential  is  a 
desire  to  do  justice  and  to  see  that  justice  is  done  to  each  man,  that 
each  man  has  his  rights,  that  no  man  wrongs  another,  and  we  take 
care  to  avoid  two  equally  bad  sets  of  vices.  One  is  the  vice  of  ar- 
rogance, the  vice  of  brutal  disregard  for  the  rights  of  the  weak,  of 
arrogant  looking  down  upon  those  who  are  less  fortunate  than  we 
arc,  of  arrogant  disregard  for  those  who  have  not  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages of  position  or  of  intellect,  the  advantages  of  any  kind  that 
some  have.  We  want  to  beware  of  the  vices  that  from  time  im- 
memorial have  accompanied  power,  whether  that  power  takes  the 
form  of  wealth  or  takes  any  other  shape,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  just 
as  much  do  we  need  to  g^ard  ourselves  against  the  equally  base, 
equally  mean  vices  of  jealousy,  hatred,  rancor,  towards  those  who 
are  better  off.  The  two  sets  of  vices  are  complementary  one  to  the 
other;  in  essence  they  are  the  same.  The  man  who  looks  down  and 
seeks  to  oppose  the  man  of  less  means  has  at  the  bottom  exactly  the 
same  soul  as  the  man  who  hates  and  strives  to  pull  down  another 
man  because  he  has  been  successful  and  the  two  are  equally  mean 
vices. 

Mean  jealousy  and  envy  of  those  who  arc  well  off  are  just  as  con- 
temptible and  mean  as  base  arrogance  towards  those  who  are  not 
well  off :  and  we  are  false  to  the  principles  of  our  government,  false 
to  the  principles  of  the  men  who,  with  Washington,  founded  the 
nation,  of  the  men  who,  under  Lincoln  and  Grant,  saved  the  nation, 
if  we  do  not  equally  avoid  each  kind  of  vice. 

Another  lesson  to  be  learned  from  you  is  that  you  taught  the  virtue 
of  organization  and  yet  the  virtue  of  individual  initiative.  If  you 
had  remained  a  mob  each  man  dealing  with  his  own  interest,  you 
could  not  have  accomplished  anything.  You  had  to  have  an  organ- 
ization, the  training  to  develop  the  leadership,  to  develop  the  sys- 
tematic plan  of  action,  but  you  had  each  of  you  to  do  his  part  well 
or  no  organization  could  have  helped  you.  You  needed  the  organi- 
zation and  you  needed  good  weapons,  but  I  do  not  care  how  well  you 
have  been  drilled,  or  how  good  the  weapons  have  been,  if  you  had 
not  had  the  right  stuff  in  you  you  could  not  have  gotten  the  right 
stuff  out  of  you.  The  American  soldier  left  so  imperishable  a  monu- 
ment because  he  had  in  him  the  fighting  edge,  because  he  was  able 
to  hold  his  own,  because  he  had  within  his  own  breast  what  spurred 
him  on  to  effort,  what  spurred  him  on  to  triumph.  Each  of  you 
found  that  you  needed  help,  that  you  could  help  others,  but  that  it 
was  not  worth  while  helping  certain  men,  because  they  would  not 
take  advantage  of  it  when  the  help  came.  It  is  just  the  same  in 
civil  life.    There  is  not  wie  of  us  who  does  not  stiunble;  there  is 
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not  one  of  us  who  is  not  guilty  of  shortcomings.  Each  of  us  needs 
at  times  to  have  a  helpmg  hand  stretched  out  to  him  or  her,  and 
shame  to  whoever  refuses  to  stretch  out  the  helping  hand.  Every 
man  will  slip  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  help  him  on,  to  put 
him  on  his  feet  and  help  him  to  walk,  but  if  he  lies  down  you  can 
not  carry  him.  We  will  win  in  solving  the  political  and  social  problems 
of  the  day  by  showing  the  traits  you  and  your  comrades  showed  in 
the  great  war;  the  traits  of  capacity  for  organization  and  yet  fullest 
recognition  of  the  need  of  individual  initiative,  the  fullest  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  prime  factor  in  determining  whether  a  man  is 
a  good  citizen  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  prime  factor  in  determining 
whether  he  is  a  good  soldier ;  the  man's  own  individual  character.  We 
can  win  if  we  apply  the  lessons  of  the  civil  war  to  our  own  life  nowa- 
days. And,  my  fellow  countrymen,  when  I  come  to  Iowa  I  feel  that 
I  can  learn  rather  than  teach,  because  in  peace  and  in  war  you  men 
and  women  of  Iowa  have  acted  on  exactly  those  principles.  I  thank 
you  for  greeting  me  today.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  and  joy  to  see  you. 
I  wish  you  well  and  wish  you  prosperity  in  the  future  as  you  have 
so  abundantly  enjoyed  it  in  the  past. 


AT  QUINCY.  ILL..  APRIL  29.   1903. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  fellow  citizens: 

There  is  one  matter  which  I  think  presses  for  national  legislative 
attention — the  matter  of  tlie  currency.  From  your  sister  State  of 
Iowa  I  have  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who,  as  he  showed  last 
fall,  can  be  counted  on  to  act  with  courage  and  with  wisdom  when- 
ever the  need  arises,  and  to  use  fearlessly  and  coolly  whatever  the 
law  now  allows  him  to  use.  Our  currency  laws  have  been  recently 
improved  by  specific  declarations  intended  to  secure  permanency  of 
values ;  but  this  does  not  imply  that  these  laws  may  not  be  further 
improved  and  strengthened.  It  is  wellnigh  universally  admitted,  cer- 
tainly in  any  business  community  such  as  this,  that  our  currency  system 
is  wanting  in  elasticity;  that  is,  the  volume  does  not  respond  to  the 
varying  needs  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  nor  to  the  varying  needs 
of  the  diflFerent  localities  as  well  as  of  different  times.  Our  people 
scarcely  need  to  be  reminded  that  grain-raising  communities  require 
a  larger  volume  of  currency  at  harvest  time  than  during  tlie  summer 
months ;  and  the  same  principle  in  greater  or  less  extent  applies  to 
every  community.  Our  currency  laws  need  such  modification  as 
will  ensure  definitely  the  parity  of  every  dollar  coined  or  issued  by 
the  government,  and  such  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  currency  as 
will  promptly  and  automatically  respond  to  the  varying  needs  of  com- 
merce. Permanent  increase  would  be  dangerous,  permanent  con- 
traction ruinous,  but  the  needed  elasticity  must  be  brought  about  b 
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provisions  which  will  permit  both  contraction  and  expansion  ais  the 
var>'ing  needs  of  the  several  communities  and  business  interests  at 
different  times  and  in  different  localities  require. 


AT  ODEON  HALL.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO..  BEFORE  THE  NATIONAL  AND 

INTERNATIONAL  GOOD  ROADS  CONVENTION. 

APRIL  29,  1903. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

When  we  wish  to  use  descriptive  terms  fit  to  characterize  great 
empires  aiid  the  men  who  made  those  empires  great,  invariably  one 
of  the  terms  used  is  to  signify  that  that  empire  built  good  roads. 
When  we  speak  of  the  Romans,  we  speak  of  them  as  rulers,  as  con- 
querors, as  administrators,  as  road  builders.  There  were  empires  that 
rose  over  night  and  fell  over  night,  empires  whose  influence  was  ab- 
solutely evanescent,  which  have  passed  away  without -leaving  a  trace 
of  their  former  existence;  but  wherever  the  Roman  established  his 
rule  the  traces  of  that  rule  remain  deep  to-day,  stamped  on  the  lan- 
guage and  customs  of  the  people,  or  stamped  in  tangfible  form  upon 
the  soil  itself.  And  so  passing  through  Britain  fifteen  centuries  and 
over  after  the  dominion  of  Rome  passed  away,  the  Roman  roads  as 
features  still  remain ;  going  through  Italy,  where  power  after  power 
has  risen,  and  flourished,  and  vanished  since  the  days  when  the 
temporal  dominion  of  the  Roman  emperors  transferred  its  seat  from 
Rome  to  Byzantium — going  through  Italy  after  the  Lombard,  the 
Goth,  the  Byzantine,  and  all  the  people  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  have 
ruled  that  country — it  is  the  imperishable  Roman  road  that  reappears. 

The  faculty,  the  art,  the  habit  of  road  building  marks  in  a  nation 
those  solid,  stable  qualities  which  tell  for  permanent  greatness.  Merely 
from  the  standpoint  of  historic  analogy  we  should  have  a  right  to  ask 
that  this  people  which  has  tamed  a  continent,  which  has  built  up  a 
country  with  a  continent  for  its  base,  which  boasts  itself,  with  truth,  as 
the  mightiest  republic  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  which  I  firmly 
believe  will  in  the  century  now  opening  rise  to  a  position  of  headship 
and  leadership  such  as  no  other  nation  has  ever  yet  attained — merely 
from  historic  analogy,  I  say,  we  should  have  a  right  to  demand  that 
such  a  nation  build  good  roads.  Much  more  have  we  the  right  to 
demand  it  from  the  practical  standpoint.  The  great  difference  be- 
tween the  semi-barbarism  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  civilization 
which  succeeded  it  was  the  difference  between  poor  and  good  means 
of  communication.  And  We  to  whom  space  is  less  of  an  obstacle 
than  ever  it  was  in  the  history  of  any  other  nation,  we  who  have 
spanned  a  continent,  who  have  thrust  our  border  westward  in  the 
course  of  a  century  and  a  quarter  until  it  has  gone  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Alleghanies,  from  the  Allcghanies  down  into  the  valley  of 
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the  Mississippi,  across  the  great  plains,  over  the  Rockies  to  where  the 
Golden  Gate  lets  through  the  long  heaving  waters  of  the  Pacific,  and 
finally  to  Alaska,  to  the  Arctic  regions,  to  the  tropic  islands  of  the 
sea — we  who  take  so  little  account  of  mere  space  must  see  to  it  that 
the  best  means  of  nullifying  the  existence  of  space  are  at  our  com- 
mand. 

Of  course,  during  the  last  century  there  has  been  an  altogether 
phenomenal  growth  of  one  kind  of  road  wholly  unknown  to  the 
people  of  an  earlier  period — the  iron  road.  The  railroad  is,  of  course, 
something  purely  modern.  A  great  many  excellent  people  have  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  assumption  that  somehow  or  otlier  having  good  rail- 
ways should  be  a  substitute  for  having  good  highways,  good  ordinary 
roads.  A  more  untenable  position  can  not  be  imagined.  What  the 
railway  does  is  to  develop  the  country;  and  of  course  its  development 
implies  that  the  developed  country  will  need  more  and  better  roads. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  a  matter  of  humiliation  that  there  should 
be  so  little  attention  paid  to  our  roads;  that  there  should  be  a  will- 
ingness not  merely  to  refrain  from  making  good  roads,  but  to  let  the 
roads  that  were  in  existence  become  worse.  I  can  not  too  heartily 
congratulate  our  people  upon  the  existence  of  a  body  such  as  this, 
ramifying  into  every  section  of  the  country,  having  its  connections  in 
every  State  of  the  country,  and  bent  upon  that  eminently  proper 
work  of  making  the  conditions  of  life  easier  and  better  for  the  people 
whom  of  all  others  we  can  least  afford  to  see  grow  discontented 
with  their  lot  in  life — the  people  who  live  in  the  country  districts. 
The  extraordinary,  the  wholly  unheard-of,  rate  of  our  industrial  de- 
velopment during  the  past  seventy-five  years,  together  with  the  good 
sides,  has  had  some  evil  sides.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  see  our  cities  built 
up.  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  country  districts.  The  healthy  thing 
to  see  is  the  building  up  of  both  the  country  and  city  go  hand  in  hand. 
But  we  can  not  expect  the  ablest,  the  most  eager,  the  most  ambitious 
young  men  to  stay  in  the  country,  to  stay  on  the  farm,  unless  they 
have  certain  advantages.  If  the  farm  life  is  a  life  of  isolation,  a  life 
in  which  it  is  a  matter  of  great  and  real  difficulty  for  one  man  to 
communicate  with  his  neighbor,  you  can  rest  assured  that  there  will 
be  a  tendency  to  leave  it  on  the  part  of  those  very  people  whom  we 
should  most  wish  to  see  stay  in  it.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  encourage 
in  every  way  any  tendency  which  will  tend  to  check  an  unhealthy 
flow  from  the  country  to  the  city.  There  are  several  such  tendencies 
in  evidence  at  present.  The  growth  of  electricity  as  a  means  of  trans- 
portation tends  to  a  certain  degree  to  exercise  a  centrifugal  force  to 
offset  the  centripetal  force  of  steam.  Exactly  as  steam  and  electricity 
have  tended  to  gather  men  in  masses,  so  now  electricity,  as  applied 
to  the  purposes  which  steam  has  so  long  claimed  as  exclusively  its 
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own,  tends  again  to  scatter  out  the  masses.  The  trolley  lines  that 
go  out  into  the  country  are  doing  a  great  deal  to  render  it  more 
possible  to  live  in  the  country  and  yet  not  to  lose  wholly  the  advan- 
tages of  the  town.  The  telephone  is  not  to  be  minimized  as  an 
instrument  with  a  tendency  in  the  same  direction ;  and  rural  free 
delivery  is  playing  its  part  along  the  same  lines.  But  no  one  thing 
can  do  more  to  offset  the  tendency  toward  an  unhealthy  growth  from 
the  country  into  the  city  than  the  making  and  keeping  of  good  roads. 
They  are  needed  for  the  sake  of  their  effect  upon  the  industrial  con- 
ditions of  the  country  districts ;  and  I  am  almost  tempted  to  say 
they  are  needed  for  the  sake  of  social  conditions  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. If  winter  means  to  the  average  farmer  the  existence  of  a  lon^ 
line  of  liquid  morasses  through  which  he  is  to  move  his  goods  if  bent 
on  business,  or  to  wade  and  swim  if  bent  on  pleasure;  if  winter  means 
that  after  an  ordinary  rain  the  farmer  boy  or  girl  can  not  use  his  or 
her  bicycle;  if  a  Htlle  heavy  weather  means  a  stoppage  of  all  com- 
munication not  only  with  industrial  centres  but  with  the  neighbors, 
you  must  expect  that  there  will  be  a  great  many  young  .people  of  both 
sexes  who  will  not  find  farm  life  attractive.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  feel  the  work  you  are  doing  is  so  pre-eminently  one  in  the 
interest  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  fact 
that  you  are  doing  it.  In  our  .\merican  life  it  would  be  hard  to  over- 
estimate the  amount  of  good  that  has  been  accomplished  by  asso- 
ciations of  individuals  who  have  gathered  together  to  work  for  a 
common  object  which  was  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  community  as  a 
whole ;  and  among  all  the  excellent  objects  for  which  men  and  women 
combine  to  work  to-day,  there  are  few  indeed  which  have  a  better 
right  to  command  the  energies  of  those  engaged  in  the  movement, 
and  the  hearty  sympathy  and  support  of  those  outside,  than  this  move- 
ment in  which  you  are  engaged. 


AT  ST.  LOUIS  UNIVERSITY.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO..  APRIL  29,  1903. 

Cardinal  Gibbons,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  received  here  as  a  guest  of  the  first 
and  oldest  university  founded  in  our  country  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  I  know  your  work.  I  have  myself 
been  much  in  the  West,  and  I  have  come  across  the  traces  of  your 
work,  both  among  the  communities  of  our  own  people  and  among: 
the  Indian  tribes. 

I  thank  you  personally  for  your  kind  allusions  to  me,  and  would 
hold  myself  recreant  to  the  principles  upon  which  this  government 
was  founded  did  I  not  strive  as  Chief  Executive  to  do  fair  and  equal 
justice  to  all  men  without  regard  to  the  way  in  which  any  man  chooses 
to  worship  his  Maker. 
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AT   THE   DEDICATION   CEREMONIES   OF   THE   LOUISIANA   PUR- 
CHASE  EXPOSITION.  ST.  LOUIS,  APRIL  30,  1903. 

Mr.  President,  ladies,  and  gentlemen: 

At  the  outset  of  my  address  let  me  recall  to  the  minds  of  my  hearers 
that  the  soil  upon  which  we  stand,  before  it  was  ours,  was  successively 
the  possession  of  two  mighty  empires,  Spain  and  France,  whose  sons 
made  a  deathless  record  of  heroism  in  the  early  annals  of  the  New 
World.  No  history  of  the  Western  country  can  be  written  without 
paying  heed  to  the  wonderful  part  played  therein  in  the  early  days 
by  the  soldiers,  missionaries,  explorers,  and  traders,  who  did  their 
work  for  the  honor  of  the  proud  banners  of  France  and  Castile. 
While  the  settlers  of  English-speaking  stock,  and  those  of  Dutch, 
German,  and  Scandinavian  origin  who  were  associated  with  them, 
were  still  clinging^ close  to  the  Eastern  seaboard,  the  pioneers  of 
Spain  and  of  France  had  penetrated  deep  into  the  hitherto  unknown 
wilderness  of  the  West,  had  wandered  far  and  wide  within  the 
boundaries  of  what  is  now  our  mighty  country.  The  very  cities  them- 
selves— St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Santa  Fe — bear  witness  by  their 
titles  to  the  nationalities  of  their  founders.  It  was  not  until  the 
Revolution  had  begun  that  the  English-speaking  settlers  pushed  west 
across  the  AUeghanies,  and  not  until  a  century  ago  that  they  entered 
in  to  possess  the  land  upon  which  we  now  stand. 

We  have  met  here  to-day  to  commemorate  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  event  which  more  than  any  other,  after  the  foundation 
of  the  Government  and  always  excepting  its  preservation,  determined 
the  character  of  our  national  life — determined  that  we  should  be  a 
great  expanding  Nation  instead  of  relatively  a  small  and  stationary 
one. 

Of  course  it  was  not  with  the  Louisiana  Purchase  that  our  career 
of  expansion  began.  In  the  middle  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the 
Illinois  region,  including  the  present  States  of  Illinois  and  Indiana, 
was  added  to  our  domain  by  force  of  arms,  as  a  sequel  to  the  ad- 
venturous expedition  of  George  Rogers  Clark  and  his  frontier  rifle- 
men. Later  the  treaties  of  Jay  and  Pinckney  materially  extended 
our  real  boundaries  to  the  West.  But  none  of  these  events  was  of 
so  striking  a  character  as  to  fix  the  popular  imagination.  The  old 
thirteen  colonies  had  always  claimed  that  their  rights  stretched  west- 
ward to  the  Mississippi,  and  vague  and  unreal  though  these  claims 
were  until  made  good  by  conquest,  settlement,  and  diplomacy,  they 
still  served  to  give  the  impression  that  the  earliest  westward  move- 
ments of  our  people  were  little  more  than  the  filling  in  of  already 
existing  national  boundaries. 

But  there  could  be  no  illusion  about  tlie  acquisition  of  the  vast 
territory  beyond  the  Mississippi,  stretching  westward  to  the  Paci" 
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which  in  that  day  was  IcDown  as  Louisiana.  This  immetise  region 
was  admittedly  the  territory  of  a  foreign  power,  of  a  European  king- 
dom. None  of  our  people  had  ever  laid  claim  to  a  foot  of  it.  Its 
acquisition  could  in  no  sense  be  treated  as  rounding  out  any  existing 
claims.  When  we  acquired  it  we  made  evident  once  for  all  that  con- 
sciously and  of  set  purpose  we  had  embarked  on  a  career  of  expan- 
sion, that  we  had  taken  our  place  among  those  daring  and  hardy  na- 
tions who  risk  much  with  the  hope  and  desire  of  winning  high  posi- 
tion among  the  great  powers  of  the  earth.  As  is  so  often  the  case  in 
nature,  the  law  of  development  of  a  living  organism  showed  itself  in 
its  actual  workings  to  be  wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest. 

This  work  of  expansion  was  by  far  the  greatest  work  of  our  people 
during  the  years  that  intervened  between  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  There  were  other  ques- 
tions of  real  moment  and  importance,  and  there  were  many  which 
at  the  time  seemed  such  to  those  engaged  in  answering  them ;  but 
the  greatest  feat  of  our  forefathers  of  those  generations  was  the  deed 
of  the  men  who,  with  pack  train  or  wagon  train,  on  horseback,  on 
foot,  or  by  boat,  pushed  the  frontier  ever  westward  across  the  con- 
tinent. 

Never  before  had  the  world  seen  the  kind  of  national  expansion 
which  gave  our  people  all  that  part  of  the  American  continent  lying 
west  of  the  thirteen  original  States;  the  greatest  landmark  in  which 
was  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  Our  triumph  in  this  process  of  ex- 
pansion was  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  success  of  our  peculiar 
kind  of  federal  government ;  and  this  success  has  been  so  complete  that 
because  of  its  very  completeness  we  now  sometimes  fail  to  appre- 
ciate not  only  the  all-importance  but  the  tremendous  difficulty  of  the 
problem  with  which  our  Nation  was  originally  faced. 

When  our  forefathers  joined  to  call  into  being  this  Nation,  they 
undertook  a  task  for  which  there  was  but  Httle  encouraging  precedent. 
The  development  of  civilization  from  the  earliest  period  seemed  to 
show  the  truth  of  two  propositions:  In  the  first  place,  it  had  always 
proved  exceedingly  difficult  to  secure  both  freedom  and  strength  in 
any  government ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  had  always  proved  well- 
nigh  impossible  for  a  nation  to  expand  without  either  breaking  up  or 
becoming  a  centralized  tyranny.  With  the  success  of  our  effort  to 
combine  a  strong  and  efficient  national  union,  able  to  put  down  dis- 
order at  home  and  to  maintain  our  honor  and  interest  abroad,  I  have 
not  now  to  deal.  This  success  was  signal  and  all-important,  but  it 
was  by  no  means  unprecedented  'in  the  same  sense  that  our  type  of 
expansion  was  unprecedented.  The  history  of  Rome  and  of  Greece 
illustrates  very  well  the  two  types  of  expansion  which  had  taken  place 
in  ancient  time  and  which  had  been  universally  accepted  as  the  only 
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possible  types  up  to  the  period  when  as  a  Nation  we  ourselves  began 
to  take  possession  of  this  continent.  The  Grecian  States  performed 
remarkable  feats  of  colonization,  but  each  colony  as  soon  as  created 
became  entirely  independent  of  the  mother  State,  and  in  after  years 
was  almost  as  apt  to  prove  its  enemy  as  its  friend.  Local  self-govern- 
ment, local  independence,  was  secured,  but  only  by  the  absolute  sacri- 
fice of  anything  resembling  national  unity.  In  consequence,  the  Greek 
world,  for  all  its  wonderful  brilliancy  and  the  extraordinary  artistic, 
literary,  and  philosophical  development  which  has  made  all  mankind 
its  debtors  for  the  ages,  was  yet  wholly  unable  to  withstand  a  for- 
midable foreign  foe,  save  spasmodically.  As  soon  as  powerful,  perma- 
nent empires  arose  on  its  outskirts,  the  Greek  states  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  such  empires  fell  under  their  sway.  National  power  and  great- 
ness were  completely  sacrificed  to  local  liberty. 

With  Rome  the  exact  opposite  occurred.  The  imperial  city  rose  to 
absolute  dominion  over  all  the  peoples  of  Italy  and  then  expanded 
her  rule  over  the  entire  civilized  world  by  a  process  which  kept  the 
nation  strong  and  united,  but  gave  no  room  whatever  for  local  liberty 
and  self-government.  All  other  cities  and  countries  were  subject  to 
Rome.  In  consequence  this  great  and  masterful  race  of  warriors, 
rulers,  road-builders,  and  administrators  stamped  their  indelible  im- 
press upon  all  the  after  life  of  our  race,  and  yet  let  an  over-centraliza- 
tion eat  out  the  vitals  of  their  empire  until  it  became  an  empty  shell; 
so  that  when  the  barbarians  came  they  destroyed  only  what  had  al- 
ready become  worthless  to  the  world. 

The  underlying  viciousness  of  each  type  of  expansion  was  plain 
enough  and  the  remedy  now  seems  simple  enough.  But  when  the 
fathers  of  the  Republic  first  formulated  the  Constitution  under  which 
we  live  this  remedy  was  untried  and  no  one  could  foretell  how  it  would 
work.  They  themselves  began  the  experiment  almost  immediately  by 
adding  new  States  to  the  original  tliirteen.  Excellent  people  in  the 
East  viewed  this  initial  expansion  of  the  country  with  great  alarm. 
Exactly  as  during  the  colonial  period  many  good  people  in  the  mother- 
country  thought  it  highly  important  that  settlers  should  be  kept  out 
of  the  Ohio  Valley  in  the  interest  of  the  fur  companies,  so  after  we 
had  become  a  Nation  many  good  people  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  felt 
grave  apprehension  lest  they  might  somehow  be  hurt  by  the  west- 
ward growth  of  the  Nation.  These  good  people  shook  their  heads 
over  the  formation  of  States  in  the  fertile  Ohio  Valley  which  now 
forms  part  of  the  heart  of  our  Nation;  and  they  declared  that  the 
destruction  of  the  Republic  had  been  accomplished  when  through  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  we  acquired  nearly  half  of  what  is  now  that 
same  Republic's  present  territory.  Nor  was  their  feeling  unnatural. 
Only  the  adventurous  and  tlie  far-seeing  can  be  expected  hear'* 
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Vcltuiue  the  process  of  expansion,  for  the  nation  that  expands  is  a 
nation  which  is  entering  upon  a  great  career,  and  with  greatness  there 
must  of  necessity  come  perils  which  daunt  all  save  the  most  stout- 
hearted. 

We  expanded  by  carving  the  wilderness  into  Territories  and  out 
of  these  Territories  building  new  States  when  once  they  had  received 
as  permanent  settlers  a  suflficient  number  of  our  own  people.  Being 
a  practical  Nation  we  have  never  tried  to  force  on  any  section  of  our 
new  territory  an  unsuitable  form  of  government  merely  because  it 
was  suitable  for  another  section  under  different  conditions.  Of  the 
territory  covered  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase  a  portion  was  given 
Statehood  within  a  few  years.  Another  portion  has  not  been  ad- 
mitted to  Statehood,  although  a  century  has  elapsed — although  doubt- 
less it  soon  will  be.  In  each  case  we  showed  the  practical  govern- 
mental genius  of  our  race  by  devising  methods  suitable  to  meet  the 
actual  existing  needs;  not  by  insisting  upon  the  application  of  some 
abstract  shibboleth  to  all  our  new  possessions  alike,  no  matter  how 
incongruous  this  application  might  sometimes  be. 

Over  by  far  the  major  part  of  the  territory,  however,  cur  people 
spread  in  such  numbers  during  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century 
that  we  were  able  to  build  up  State  after  State,  each  with  exactly 
the  same  complete  local  independence  in  all  matters  affecting  purely 
its  own  domestic  interests  as  in  any  of  the  original  thirteen  States — 
each  owing  the  same  absolute  fealty  to  the  Union  of  all  the  States 
which  each  of  the  original  thirteen  States  also  owes — and  finally  each 
having  the  same  proportional  right  to  its  share  in  shaping  and  di- 
recting the  common  policy  of  the  Union  which  is  possessed  by  any 
other  State,  whether  of  the  original  thirteen  or  not. 

This  process  now  seems  to  us  part  of  the  natural  order  of  things, 
but  it  was  wholly  unknown  until  our  own  people  devised  it.  It  seems 
to  us  a  mere  matter  of  course,  a  matter  of  elementary  right  and  justice, 
that  in  the  deliberations  of  the  national  representative  bodies  the 
representatives  of  a  State  which  came  into  the  Union  but  yesterday 
stand  on  a  footing  of  exact  and  entire  equality  with  those  of  the  Com- 
monwealths whose  sons  once  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
But  this  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  is  purely  modem,  and  in  its 
origin  purely  American.  When  Washington  during  his  Presidency 
saw  new  States  come  into  the  Union  on  a  footing  of  complete  equality 
with  the  old,  every  European  nation  which  had  colonies  still  adminis- 
tered them  as  dependencies,  and  every  other  mother-country  treated 
the  colonist  not  as  a  self-governing  equal  but  as  a  subject. 

The  process  which  we  began  has  since  been  followed  by  all  the 
great  peoples  who  were  capable  both  of  expansion  and  of  self-govem- 
f  now  the  world  accepts  it  as  the  natural  process,  as  the  rule ; 
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but  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago  it  was  not  merely  exceptional ;  it 
was  unknown. 

This,  then,  is  the  great  historic  significance  of  the  movement  of  con- 
tinental expansion  in  which  the  Louisiana  Purchase  was  the  most 
striking  single  achievement.  It  stands  out  in  marked  relief  even  among 
the  feats  of  a  nation  of  pioneers,  a  nation  whose  people  have  from  tlie 
beginning  been  picked  out  by  a  process  of  natural  selection  from 
among  the  most  enterprising  individuals  of  the  nations  of  western 
Europe.  The  acquisition  of  the  territory  is  a  credit  to  the  broad  an<l 
far-sighted  statesmanship  of  the  great  statesmen  to  whom  it  was  imme- 
diately due,  and  above  all  to  the  aggressive  and  masterful  character 
of  the  hardy  pioneer  folk  to  whose  restless  energy  these  statesmen  gave 
expression  and  direction,  whom  they  followed  rather  than  led.  The 
history  of  the  land  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  Purchase  is  an 
epitome  of  the  entire  history'  of  our  people.  Within  these  limits  we 
have  gradually  built  up  State  after  State  until  now  they  many  times 
surpass  in  wealth,  in  population,  and  in  many-sided  development,  the 
original  thirteen  States  as  they  were  when  their  delegates  met  in  the 
Continental  Congjress.  The  people  of  these  States  have  shown  them- 
selves mighty  in  war  with  their  fellow-man,  and  mighty  in  strength 
to  tame  the  rugged  wilderness.  They  could  not  thus  have  conquered 
the  forest  and  the  prairie,  the  mountain  and  the  desert,  had  they  not 
possessed  the  great  fighting  virtues,  the  qualities  which  enable  a  people 
to  overcome  the  forces  of  hostile  men  and  hostile  nature.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  could  not  liave  used  aright  their  conquest  had  they  not  in 
addition  possessed  the  qualities  of  self-mastery  and  self-restraint,  the 
power  of  acting  in  combination  with  their  fellows,  the  power  of  yield- 
ing obedience  to  the  law  and  of  building  up  an  orderly  civilization. 
Courage  and  hardihood  are  indispensable  virtues  in  a  people;  but  the 
people  which  possesses  no  others  can  never  rise  high  in  the  scale  either 
of  power  or  of  culture.  Great  peoples  must  have  in  addition  the 
governmental  capacity  which  comes  only  when  individuals  fully  recog- 
nize their  duties  to  one  another  and  to  the  whole  body  politic,  and 
are  able  to  join  together  in  feats  of  constructive  statesmanship  and  of 
honest  and  effective  administration. 

The  old  pioneer  days  are  gone,  with  their  roughness  and  their  hard- 
ship, their  incredible  toil  and  their  wild  half-savage  romance.  But 
the  need  for  the  pioneer  virtues  remains  the  same  as  ever.  The  peculiar 
frontier  conditions  have  vanished ;  but  the  manliness  and  stalwart 
hardihood  of  the  frontiersmen  can  be  given  even  freer  scope  under  the 
conditions  surrounding  the  complex  industrialism  of  the  present  day. 
In  this  great  region  acquired  for  our  people  under  the  Presidency  of* 
JeflFerson.  this  region  stretching  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Canadian  border, 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rockies,  the  material  and  social  pro 
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has  been  so  vast  that  alike  for  weal  and  for  woe  its  people  now  share 
the  opportunities  and  bear  the  burdens  common  to  the  entire  civilized 
world.  The  problems  before  us  are  fundamentally  the  same  east  and 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  new  States  and  in  the  old,  and  exactly 
the  same  qualities  arc  required  for  their  successful  solution. 

We  meet  here  to-day  to  commemorate  a  great  event,  an  event  whicfa 
marks  an  era  in  statesmanship  no  less  than  in  pioneering.  It  is  fittings 
that  we  should  pay  our  homage  in  words ;  but  we  must  in  honor  make 
our  words  good  by  deeds.  We  have  every  right  to  take  a  just  pride 
in  the  great  deeds  of  our  forefathers ;  but  we  show  ourselves  unworthy 
to  be  their  descendants  if  we  make  what  they  did  an  excuse  for  our 
lying  supine  instead  of  an  incentive  to  the  effort  to  show  ourselves  by 
our  acts  worthy  of  them.  In  the  administration  of  city,  State,  and 
Nation,  in  the  management  of  our  home  life  and  the  conduct  of  our 
business  and  social  relations,  we  are  bound  to  show  certain  high  and 
fine  qualities  of  character  under  penalty  of  seeing  the  whole  heart  of 
^^  our  civilization  eaten  out  while  the  body  still  lives. 
^b  Wc  justly  pride  ourselves  on  our  marvelous  material  prosperity, 
^Hsnd  such  prnspcrity  must  exist  in  order  to  establish  a  foundation  upon 
^Vwhich  a  higher  life  can  be  built;  but  unless  we  do  in  very  fact  build 
r  this  higher  life  thereon,  the  material  prosperity  itself  will  go  for  but 
very  little.  Now,  in  1903,  in  the  altered  conditions,  we  must  meet 
the  changed  and  changing  problems  with  the  spirit  shown  by  the  men 
who  in  1803  and  in  the  subsequent  years  gained,  explored,  conquered, 
and  settled  this  vast  territory,  then  a  desert,  notv  filled  with  thriving 
and  populous  States. 

The  old  days  were  great  because  the  men  who  lived  in  them  had 
mighty  qualities ;  and  we  must  make  the  new  days  great  by  showing 
these  same  qualities.  We  must  insist  upon  courage  and  resolution, 
upon  hardihood,  tenacity,  and  fertility  in  resource;  we  must  insist  upon 
the  strong,  virile  virtues;  and  we  must  insist  no  less  upon  the  virtues 
of  self-restraint,  self-mastery,  regard  for  the  rights  of  others ;  we  must 
show  our  abhorrence  of  cruelty,  brutality,  and  corruption,  in  public 
and  in  private  life  alike.  If  we  come  short  in  any  of  these  qualities 
we  shall  measurably  fail;  and  if,  as  I  believe  we  surely  shall,  we  de- 
velop these  qualities  in  the  future  to  an  even  greater  degree  than  in 
the  past,  then  in  the  century  now  beginning  we  shall  make  of  this 
Republic  the  freest  and  most  orderly,  the  most  just  and  most  mighty 
nation  which  has  ever  come  forth  from  the  womb  of  time. 


AT  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  MAY  i,  1903. 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  you,  my  fellow  Americans  and  my  fellow  citizens: 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  coming  before  the  people  of  Kansas 
City  this  morning.     I  have  been  traveling  through  your  great  and 
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beautiful  State,  and  now  I  have  come  to  one  of  those  typical  American 
cities  of  which  all  of  us,  in  whatever  part  of  the  country  we  live,  are 
genuinely  proud,  and  in  thanking  you — including  my  old  college  mates 
— for  this  greeting  this  morning  I  know  that  the  rest  of  you  will  not  ■ 
grudge  my  saying  a  special  word  of  acknowledgment  and  of  greeting 
to  the  men  who  wore  the  blue  and  the  men  who  wore  the  gray  in  the 
times  that  tried  men's  souls.  I  do  not  usually  say  anything  about  our  ■ 
being  a  reunited  country,  because  it  is  unnecessary.  Of  course  we  are 
reunited,  and  in  every  northern  audience,  wherever  I  see  a  group  of 
men  wearing  the  button  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  I  am 
certain  to  find  a  group  of  men  prompt  to  cheer  every  allusion  to  the 
gallantry  of  the  men  who  wore  the  blue  and  the  gray.  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  command  a  regiment  in  the  little  war — you  see,  gen- 
tlemen, with  our  war  the  trouble  was  there  wasn't  enough  to  go 
around ;  that  wasn't  a  trouble  from  wliich  you  suffered — I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  command  a  regiment  filled  alike  with  the  sons  of  Con-  ■ 
federate  and  Union  soldiers,  and  as  a  mere  matter  of  course  the 
only  rivalry  was  the  eager  desire  of  each  to  do  the  most  by  his  actions 
to  the  common  glory  of  the  armies.  ■ 

And  you,  by  your  lives,  by  what  you  did,  taught  us  lessons,  not 
merely  of  war,  but  of  peace.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  this  world 
has  any  country  been  so  fortunate  as  to  see  two  great  armies  disband  ■ 
after  so  gigantic  a  struggle  and  instantly  every  man  turn  his  attention 
to  working  as  hard  in  peace  as  he  had  fought  hard  in  war.  You  left 
us,  you  men  of  those  two  armies,  not  only  the  right  to  glory  in  the 
courage  and  to  glory  in  the  faith,  but  in  the  valor  and  the  steadfast 
devotion  of  each  to  the  right  as  God  gave  you  to  sec  the  right. 

You  left  us  not  only  that  right  to  glory,  but  you  left  us  the  lesson 
of  the  way  in  which  you  fought  and  in  which  you  met  defeat  when 
defeat  had  to  come ;  and  the  lessons  you  learned  then  teach  us  now  the 
lesson  we  need  most  to  apply:  The  lesson  of  sincere  devotion  to  a 
lofty  idea ;  the  lesson  of  facing  each  task  as  it  comes,  with  the  world-  M 
old  virtues  needed  throughout  the  ages  by  every  people,  which  is  to 
work  out  successfully  its  problems  in  the  world's  history.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  the  lesson  of  brotherhood.  Standing  together  and  judg- 
ing each  man  his  neighbor  by  that  neighbor's  real  worth,  as  each  of 
you  moved  to  battle,  as  each  of  you  spent  the  long  weary  months  in 
camps,  in  some  ways  harder  than  the  battle,  each  grew  to  feel  of 
necessity  that  if  he  was  to  make  a  success  of  his  part  in  the  conflict 
it  would  be  by  showing  the  essential  manliness  of  the  soldier,  and 
each  was  forced  to  recognize  in  his  associates  that  manliness.  It 
mattered  very  little  what  part  of  the  country  that  man  came  from;  it 
mattered  not  at  all  what  way  he  chose  to  worship  his  Maker,  whether  _ 
or  not  be  was  a  man  of  means  or  a  man  of  poverty.    What  you  v- 
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concerned  with  was  if  he  was  indeed  a  man,  whether  when  the  crisis 
came,  he  would  stay  "put."  when  the  order  came  to  move  he  would 
move  in  the  right  direction. 

Ttiat  war  could  not  have  been  fought  as  it  was,  it  could  not  have 
left  us  sucli  deathless  memories ;  memories  of  the  valor  shown  by  each 
side :  it  could  not  have  done  that  had  you  been  riven  among  yourselves 
by  any  artificial  distinctions,  and  if  we  of  today  let  any  divisions  creep 
in  among  us,  whether  of  creed  against  creed,  race  against  race,  or  rich 
man  against  poor  man,  it  will  go  evil  with  us  in  the  future.  There  is 
no  patent  device  for  getting  good  government,  as  there  is  none  for 
winning  in  war.  Weapons  change  and  tactics  change,  but  the  quality 
of  th;?  fighting  man  remains  unchanged  as  the  qualities  that  made 
Caesar's  legions  victorious — the  quality  that  made  such  superb  soldiers 
nut  of  the  men  who  followed  Grant  and  Lee.  Discipline  is  necessary 
and  the  fool  that  will  not  submit  will  only  be  beaten.  If  you  put  the 
best  of  weapons  in  the  hands  of  a  coward  he  will  be  defeated  by  the 
brave  man  with  a  club. 

After  all  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  taking  advantage  of  the  best 
weapons  it  remains  true  that  against  a  foe  equal  in  power  we  can  win 
only  by  showing  the  iron  resolution,  the  hardened  will  that  never  bends 
till  the  end  sought  has  been  attained.  No  device  that  the  wit  of  man 
can  produce,  no  form  of  law  or  of  organization  among  ourselves  can 
supply  the  lack  of  fundamental  virtues  the  absence  of  which  has  meant 
the  downfall  of  any  nation  since  the  world  began.  No  smartness,  no 
cleverness,  unaccompanied  by  the  sense  of  moral  responsibility  will 
ever  supply  the  presence  of  fundamental  precepts  put  forth  in  the 
Bible  and' put  forth  in  the  code  of  morals  of  every  successful  nation 
in  the  history  of  the  world  from  antiquity  to  modem  times. 

Always,  in  any  government,  among  any  people,  there  are  certain 
forces  for  evil  that  take  many  shapes,  but  which  arc  rooted  in  the 
same  base  and  evil  characteristics  of  the  human  soul,  in  the  evil  of 
arrogance,  of  jealousy,  envy,  hatred ;  and  to  certain  people  the  apf)eal 
is  made  to  yield  to  one  set  of  evil  forces.  To  some  it  is  made  to  yield 
to  another  set,  and  the  result  is  equally  bad  in  each  case.  The  vice  of 
arrogance,  of  hard  and  brutal  indifference  on  the  part  of  those  with 
wealth  toward  those  who  have  not.  is  a  shameful  and  dreadful  vice. 
It  is  not  one  whit  worse  than  the  rancorous  hatred  and  jealousy  of 
those  who  are  not  well  off  for  those  who  are.  The  man,  who,  either 
by  practice  or  precept,  seeks  to  give  to  any  man  or  withhold  from  him 
any  advantage  in  law  or  society  or  in  the  workings  of  society  or  busi- 
ness because  of  wealth  or  poverty,  is  false  to  the  traditions  of  this 
republic.  We  don't  have  to  face  the  tremendous  problems  with  which 
you,  from  '6l  to  '65,  were  brought  face  to  face.  We  have  some  of  our 
own  to  solve,  and,  if  we  are  worthy  to  claim  kinship,  we  must  accept 
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your  great  deeds,  not  as  an  excuse  for  our  lying  at  ease,  but  as  a 
spur  to  urge  us  on  to  effort,  a  whip  to  make  us  feel  the  keenest  shame 
if  we  fall  short. 

Your  problems  were  those  of  war.*  At  the  opening  of  the  Twentieth 
century  ours  are  problems  of  peace.  The  tremendous  industrial  de- 
velopment of  this  country  with  its  complexities  has  brought  with  it 
very  much  of  good  and  some  of  evil.  It  is  because  of  that  that  you 
and  I  are  here  to-day.  Kansas  City  exists  to-day  because  of  the 
tremendous  growth  of  the  country  because  of  the  wonderful  improve- 
ment in  the  mechanism  of  business,  both  material  mechanism,  steam, 
electricity,  machinery,  and  in  the  improved  mechanism  of  minds  which 
has  developed  good  leaders  capable  of  handling  them.  Let  us  think 
carefully  before,  by  any  act  of  folly,  we  destroy  what  has  thus  so  mar- 
velously  been  built  up.  It  is  easy  to  pull  down  but  not  so  easy  to  re- 
build or  to  replace,  and  let  us  take  serious  thought  from  the  iiistcry  of 
the  republics  of  old  and  avoid  the  rocks  on  which  they  foundered  and 
the  chief  rock — the  chief  danger  in  the  path  of  each  of  the  old  repub- 
lics of  antiquity  of  the  middle  ages.  This  chief  danger  came  from  the 
growth  and  encouragement  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  class  hostility. 
It  will  be  an  evil  day  for  us  when  we  try  to  make  this  a  government 
especially  designed  to  help  any  one  class,  save  as  that  class  includes 
honest,  fearless,  upright,  hard-working  citizens.  And  it  will  be  only 
a  less  evil  day  when  any  considerable  proportion  of  our  people  fail  to 
remember  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  not  to  favor  the  rich 
man  nor  to  discriminate  against  him :  nor  to  favor  the  poor  man  or 
discriminate  against  him,  but  to  favor  every  man,  rich  or  poor,  if  he 
but  behaves  himself  and  does  his  duty  to  the  state  and  to  his  neighbors. 
Every  locality  has  its  own  particular  shape  of  problem,  and  as  these 
change  t)r  shift  from  time  to  lime  it  would  be  useless  to  try  to  advise 
this  or  any  other  community  with  a  view  to  any  specific  instance.  All 
that  can  be  done  is  to  lay  down  certain  general  rules  of  conduct.  In 
doing  so  I  am  well  aware  how  easy  it  is  to  disregard  advice  on  general 
lines,  and  yet  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  lay  down  a  general  rule  and  try 

'Many  of  President  Roo»eveIt'»  critics — they  are  bccomiDB  beautifully  lew.  by  tlie  way- 
have  found  fault  with  him  for  his  evident  leaning  towards  the  army.  They  said  that  be 
liked  war,  and  then,  after  dilating  on  what  they  call  "the  horrors  of  war,"  leaned  coni- 
placently  back  with  the  assumption  that  any  man  wbu  would  favor  acy  war  with  its  attendant 
horrors  must  be  a  very  wTOng-headed,  much  mistaken  roan.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  President 
Roosevelt  does  not  favor  war  but  peace.  Ilis  record  shows  it  at  every  angle.  For  all  that, 
those  timidly  respectable  ones,  who  deplore  and  denounce  war  under  any  and  all  circumstances 
and  who  regard  a  recital  of  war's  "horrors"  as  conclusive  in  support  of  their  pose,  should, 
when  they  have  done  talking  of  war,  bend  themselves  to  a  consideration  of  the  "horror*  of 
peace."  If  mere  "horror"  be  a  reason  against  a  condition,  then  as  many  exist  in  disfavor  of 
'  peace  as  of  war.  Walk  through  the  East  Side  of  New  York,  where  humanity,  by  the  crowded 
thousands,  freexes  In  winter,  burns  in  summer,  starves  always.  These  anti-war  humanitarians 
do  not  seem  deeply  worried  over  these  "horrors  of  peace"  however.  Perhaps  they  think  it 
belter  to  die  in  a  garret  than  on  a  battlefield,  of  pestilence  instead  of  lead  or  steeL  As  for 
any  question  of  sudden  death:  among  other  "horrors  of  peaq;"  it  shoiild  be  noted  that  the 
cable  cars  of  New  York,  during  the  same  space  of  time,  killed  and  wounded  more  Americao* 
tb»n  did  tJ»C  Spanish  war. — A.  H.  L. 
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in  good  faith,  and  then  adapt  our  conduct  to  that  general  rule.  In 
the  general  life  of  the  country  to-day,  that  country  will  go  forward, 
each  section,  each  organized  unit  within  certain  cities,  states  or  coun- 
ties, much  in  proportion  to  the  way  in  which  the  dwellers  therein 
realize  that  in  the  long  run  the  good  of  all  is  the  good  of  each,  and  in 
the  long  run  we  will  go  up  or  down  together. 

If  misery  comes  to  us  it  will  be  felt  unequally  but  more  or  less  by 
each.  If  good  fortune  comes  again,  it  will  be  felt  unequally  but  more 
or  less  by  all.  In  our  complex  relations,  the  employer  to  the  employed, 
one  class  with  another,  one  section  with  another,  we  can  work  out  a 
really  successful  result  only  if  each  of  those  brought  together  makes 
an  honest  effort  to  understand  his  neighbor's  viewpoint,  and  then 
makes  an  honest  effort  while  working  for  his  own  interests  to  avoid 
working  to  the  detriment  of  his  neighbors.  This  advice  is  so  old,  I 
suppose  that  it  is  almost  trite,  but  we  need  to  work  on  it  in  our  indus- 
trial relations  one  with  another.  We  are  not  going  to  make  any  new 
commandments  at  this  stage  of  the  world's  progress  that  will  take  the 
place  of  the  old  ones.  The  truths  that  were  spoken  on  Mount  Sinai 
are  truths  to-day.  The  things  that  were  true  when  the  Golden  Rule 
was  promulgated  are  true  now.  Each  man  must  work  for  himself;  if 
he  does  not  do  so,  there  is  no  use  for  anyone  to  work  for  him;  and 
each  must  try  to  get  ahead,  for  his  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  his  wife 
and  children  and  with  a  full  recognition  of  his  duty  to  his  neighbors, 
or  in  the  end  he  will  bring  disaister  not  merely  to  his  neighbor,  but  to 
himself,  and  a  wrong  done  is  as  much  a  wrong  if  done  by  the  big  as 
by  the  little,  as  much  by  capital  as  labor,  as  much  by  the  laborer  as 
the  capitalist ;  and  the  man  is  no  real  friend  of  his  country,  no  real 
friend  of  any  set  of  people  in  the  country,  if  he  appeals  to  the  people 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  asking  them  to  see  that  they  get  iheir  full 
share  and  omits  to  ask  them  to  do  full  justice  to  others  also. 

In  the  long  run  the  wage  worker  and  the  capitalist  will  go  down  in 
common  ruin  if  each  does  not  try  to  do  justice  to  the  other  and  work 
out  a  scheme  of  action  which  shall  work  to  the  common  advantage; 
let  me  tell  you  just  one  story :  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  complain 
when  people  are  feeling  badly,  or  even  if  they  are  not  feeling  at 
all,  and  it  has  become  common  to  kick  when  they  wax  fat,  which  is 
by  no  means  in  accordance  with  ethical  standards.  Well,  in  the  old 
days  I  had  a  ranch  in  the  Western  country  where  the  cowboy  and  the 
branding  iron  were  more  common  than  barb  wire  fences.  There  was  a 
practice  then  and  still  is,  I  suppose,  for  the  men  to  gather  in  all  the 
stray  calves.  If  no  owner  and  no  mother,  properly  branded,  appeared 
to  claim  the  calf  at  the  end  of  the  round  up  it  was  a  maverick  and  by 
range  law  it  would  be  branded  with  the  brand  of  the  range  on  which 
j't  was  found.    I  had  a  man  ouce — a  good  man — working  for  me,  and 


one  day  while  riding  with  him  we  found  a  maverick.  We  built  a  sage 
brush  fire  and  the  man  took  the  cinch  ring  from  the  saddle  and  got 
ready  to  brand  it  with  the  thistle  brand.  When  he  was  ready  I  stopped 
him.  "Hold  on,"  I  said,  "you're  putting  on  my  brand."  "I  know; 
I  always  put  on  my  boss's  brand." 

"You  go  to  the  ranch,"  said  I,  "and  get  your  time.  If  you'll  steal 
for  me,  you'll  steal  from  me." 

This  is  a  homely  anecdote,  but_  it  has  an  application  in  social  and 
business  life,  and  no  set  can  afford  to  follow  any  man  who  asks  them 
to  go  into  a  career  of  self-interest.  If  they  do,  that  man  will  get  them 
to  do  wrong.  We  cannot  trifle  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  right- 
eousness and  morality,  and,  least  of  all,  in  the  complex  relations  of 
capital  and  labor. 

Another  thing,  I  maintain  there  is  a  certain  tendency  among  many 
excellent  people  to  believe  that  everything  can  be  accomplished  by 
law,  that  where  there  is  a  bad  law  it  is  due  to  the  state  and  society, 
and  that  there  is  an  immediate  need  for  radical  changes.  The  mil- 
lennium is  a  good  way  o<f  yet.  Mankind  lived  some  thousands  of  years 
ago.  We  have  made  steady  progress,  but  it  has  been  because  while  we 
kept  our  eye  on  the  stars  we  kept  our  feet  on  the  ground.  It  has  been 
by  working  up  to  lofty  ideals  in  practical  ways  that  law  can  do  some- 
thing, at  times  a  good  deal.  The  honest  and  fearless  administration 
of  the  law  can  do  much  good,  but  a  bad  administration  can  bring  all 
our  efltorts  to  nothing.  Often  much  can  be  done  by  organization  among 
ourselves,  but  when  all  has  been  said  and  done,  when  the  best  laws 
have  been  enacted  and  well  administered  and  we  have  done  all  we  can 
do  to  help  one  another,  it  still  remains  fundamentally  true,  and  has 
been  so  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  that  in  the  long  run  the  chief 
factor  in  any  man's  success  must  be  the  sum  of  that  man's  qualities 
and  characteristics.  No  law  will  ever  make  a  coward  brave,  a  fool 
wise  or  a  weakling  strong.  All  the  law  can  do  is  to  shape  things 
that  no  injustice  shall  be  done  by  one  to  another  and  so  that  each  man 
shall  be  given  the  chance  to  show  the  stuff  that  is  in  him. 

You,  men  of  war,  as  I  said,  you  might  take  a  man  with  the  best 
weapons  devised  by  genius  and  you  could  not  make  a  soldier  out  of 
him,  because  if  he  does  not  have  the  stuff  in  him  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  get  it  out.  So  in  civil  life  there  is  not  a  man  of 
one,  who  does  not  at  times  stumble,  slip,  at  times  need  a  he 
and  shame  then  on  him  who  will  not  stretch  it  out.  Sht 
a  man!  But  if  the  man  lies  down  you  cannot  carry  hiir 
not  walk  for  himself,  help  him  up  into  the  right  path  an' 
the  only  way.  Help  him  to  help  himself.  But  if  he  vr<y 
self,  if  he  wants  to  rely  on  others,  above  all,  if  '' 
about  his  "wrongs,"  make  up  your  minds  you  ca 

There  is  no  device  to  make  good  govemroen 
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of  countries  like  ours,  governed  under  the  same  laws,  and  the  net 
outcome  is  absolutely  different,  because  back  of  the  laws  lies  a  differ- 
ent set  of  men,  who  determine  the  success  or  failure  of  any  republic, 
and  there  is  no  patent  device  for  getting  good  citizenship.  We  need 
strong  bodies ;  we  need  more  than  that ;  we  need  strong  minds,  and, 
more  than  that,  we  need  character  into  which  many  elements  enter, 
the  principal  ones  being  honesty  in  its  widest  and  deepest  sense,  de- 
cency and  morality.  These  make  a  man  a  good  father,  a  good  hus- 
band, a  good  emplgyer,  a  good  man  in  his  relations  to  the  state,  and 
something  more.  But  it  matters  nothing  how  good  a  man  be  if  he 
is  a,f raid ;  you  can't  do  a  thing  with  him.  The  man  who  sits  at  home 
in  the  parlor  and  bemoans  his  fate  will  never  succeed.  We  need  more 
of  daring,  strength  and  will.  When  we  say  "He  is  not  only  a  good 
man,  but  a  man,"  we  say  a  good  deal,  but  we  must  also  be  able  to  say 
"He  is  a  real  sensible  man,"  for  in  every  man  we  need  the  saving 
grace  of  common  sense. 

n  we  fail  in  developing  the  qualities  in  our  average  citizenship  we 
shall  fail  as  a  nation.  And  oh,  my  fellows,  fcy  countrymen,  we  are 
going  to  succeed.  As  a  nation  we  are  going  to  make  this  the  great- 
est the  sun  has  ever  shone  upon,  because  we  are  going  to  develop  a 
sense  of  honesty  and  character  to  a  degree  hitherto  unknown  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 


AT  TOPEKA,  KANS.,  MAY  I,  1903. 

'  Colonel  McCook,  gentlemen,  and  ladies: 

It  needed  no  urging  to  get  me  to  accept  your  invitation.  I  hailed 
the  chance  of  speaking  a  few  words  to  you  on  this  occasion,  because 

lit  seems  to  me  that  the  railroad  branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  exemplifies  in  practice  just  exactly  what  I  like  to  preach ; 
that  is,  the  combination  of  efficiency  with  decent  living  and  high  ideals. 
In  our  present  advanced  civilization  we  have  to  pay  certain  penalties 
for  what  we  have  obtained.  Among  the  penalties  is  the  fact  that  in 
very  many  occupations  there  is  so  little  demand  upon  nerve,  hardi- 
hood, and  endurance,  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  unhealthy  softening 
of  fibre  and  relaxation  of  fibre";  and  such  being  the  case  I  think  it  is  a 
fortunate  thing  for  our  people  as  a  whole  that  there  should  be  certain 
occupations,  prominent  among  th^pi  railroading,  in  which  the  man 
has  to  show  the  very  qualities  of  courage,  of  hardihood,  or  willing- 
ness to  face  danger,  the  cultivation  of  the  power  of  instantaneous  de- 
cision under  difficulties,  and  the  other  quahties  which  go  to  make  up 
the  virile  side  of  a  man's  character — the  qualities.  Colonel  McCook, 
which  you  and  those  hke  you  showed  when  as  boys,  as  young  men, 

they  fought  to  a  finish  the  great  Civil  War. 


So  much  for  the  manliness,  so  much  for  the  strength,  so  much  for 
the  courage,  developed  by  your  profession,  all  of  which  you  show, 
and  have  to  show,  or  you  could  not  succeed  in  doing  the  work 
you  are  doing  as  your  life  work.  These  qualities  are  all-im- 
portant, but  they  are  not  all-sufficient.  It  is  necessary  absolutely  to 
have  them.  No  nation  can  rise  to  greatness  without  them;  but  by 
them  alone  no  nation  will  ever  become  great.  Reading  through  the 
pa^es  of  history  you  come  upon  nation  after  nation  in  which  there 
has  been  a  high  average  of  individual  strength,  bravery,  and  hardi- 
hood, and  yet  in  which  there  has  been  nothing  approaching  to  national 
greatness,  because  those  qualities  were  not  supplemented  by  others 
just  as  necessary.  With  the  courage,  with  the  hardihood,  with  the 
strength,  must  come  the  power  of  self-restraint,  the  power  of  self- 
mastery,  the  capacity  to  work  for  and  with  others  as  well  as  for  one's 
self,  the  power  of  giving  to  others  the  love  which  each  of  us  must 
bear  for  his  neighbor,  if  we  are  to  make  our  civilization  really  great 
And  these  are  the  qualities  which  are  fostered  and  developed,  which 
are  given  full  play,  by  institutions  such  as  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association. 

The  other  day  in  a  little  Lutheran  church  at  Sioux  Falls  I  listened 
to  a  most  interesting  and  most  stimulating  sermon,  which  struck  me 
particularly  because  of  the  translation  of  a  word  which,  I  am  ashamed 
to  say,  I  had  myself  always  before  mistranslated.  It  was  on  the  old 
text  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  The  sermon  was  delivered  in  Ger- 
man, and  the  word  that  the  preacher  used  for  charity  was  not  charity, 
but  love ;  preaching  that  the  greatest  of  all  the  forces  with  which  we 
deal  for  betterment  is  love.  Looking  it  up  I  found,  of  course,  what  I 
ought  to  have  known  but  did  not,  that  the  Greek  word  which  we  have 
translated  into  the  word  charity,  should  be  more  properly  translated 
love.  That  is,  we  use  the  word  charity  at  present  in  a  sense  which 
docs  not  make  it  correspond  entirely  to  the  word  used  in  the  original 
Greek.  This  Lutheran  preacher  developed  in  a  very  striking  but 
very  happy  fashion  the  absolute  need  of  love  in  the  broadest  sense  of 
the  word,  in  order  to  make  mankind  even  approximately  perfect.* 

We  need  then  the  two  qualities — the  quality  of  which  I  first  spoke 
to  you  which  has  many  shapes,  the  quality  which  rests  upon  courage, 
upon  bodily  and  mental  strength,  upon  will,  upon  daring,  upon  resolu- 
tion, the  quality  which  makes  a  man  work;  and  then  we  need  I 
quality  of  which  the  preacher  spoke  when  he  spoke  of  love  as  be 
the  great  factor;  the  ultimate  factor,  in  bringing  about  the  kind 
human  fellowship  which  will  even  approximately  enable  us  to  coi 
up  toward  the  standard  after  which  I  think  all  of  us  with  many  shor 


•  It  is  thii   which    I  h«ve   had   in  mind   when   more   than  vnct   I   have  ptlntcit 
liettei  l«  do  good  than  to  do  righL" — A.  H.  L- 
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comings  strive.  Work,  the  quality  which  makes  a  man  ashamed  not 
to  be  able  to  pull  his  own  weight,  not  to  be  able  to  do  for  himself  as 
well  as  for  others  without  being  beholden  to  any  one  for  what  he  is 
doing.  No  man  is  happy  if  he  does  not  work.  Of  all  miserable  crea- 
tures the  idler,  in  whatever  rank  of  society,  is  in  the  long  run  the  most 
miserable.  If  a  man  does  not  work,  if  he  has  not  in  him  not  merely 
the  capacity  for  work  but  the  desire  for  work,  then  nothing  can  be 
done  with  him.  He  is  out  of  place  in  our  community.  We  have  in 
our  scheme  of  government  no  room  for  the  man  who  does  not  wish 
to  pay  his  way  through  life  by  what  he  does  for  himself  and  for  the 
community.  If  he  has  leisure  which  makes  it  unnecessary  for  him 
to  devote  his  time  to  earning  his  daily  bread,  then  all  the  more  he  is 
bound  to  work  just  as  hard  in  some  way  that  will  make  the  com- 
munity the  better  off  for  his  existence.  If  he  fails  in  tliat,  he  fails 
to  justify  his  existence.  Work,  the  capacity  for  work,  is  absolutely 
necessary;  and  no  man's  life  is  full,  no  man  can  be  said  to  live  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  if  he  does  not  work.  This  is  necessary,  and 
yet  it  is  not  enough.  If  a  man  is  utterly  selfish,  if  utterly  disregardful 
of  the  rights  of  others,  if  he  has  no  ideals,  if  he  works  simply  for  the 
sake  of  ministering  to  his  own  base  passions,  if  he  works  simply  to 
gratify  himself,  small  is  his  good  in  the  community.  I  think  even  then 
he  is  probably  better  ofif  than  if  he  is  an  idler,  but  he  is  of  no  real  use 
unless  together  with  the  quality  which  enables  him  to  work  he  has  the 
quality  which  enables  him  to  love  his  fellows,  to  work  with  them  and 
for  them  for  the  common  good  of  all. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  play 
a  part  of  the  greatest  consequence,  not  merely  because  of  the  great 
good  they  do  in  themselves,  but  because  of  the  lesson  of  brotherhood 
that  they  teach  all  of  us.  All  of  us  here  are  knit  together  by  bonds 
which  we  can  not  sever.  For  wea!  or  for  woe  our  fates  are  inextricably 
intermingled.  All  of  us  in  our  present  civilization  are  dependent  upon 
one  another  to  a  degree  never  before  known  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
and  in  the  long  run  we  are  going  to  go  up  or  go  down  together.  For 
a  moment  some  man  may  rise  by  trampling  on  his  fellows ;  for  a 
moment,  and  much  more  commonly,  some  men  may  think  they  will 
rise  or  gratify  their  envy  and  hatred  by  pulling  others  down.  But 
any  such  movement  upward  is  probably  illusory,  and  is  certainly  short- 
lived. Any  permanent  movement  upward  must  come  in  such  a  shape 
that  all  of  us  feel  the  lift  a  little,  and  if  there  is  a  tendency  downward 
all  of  us  will  feel  that  tendency,  too.  We  must,  if  we  arc  to  raise 
ourselves,  realize  that  each  of  us  in  the  long  run  can  with  certainty 
be  raised  only  if  the  conditions  are  such  that  all  of  us  arc  somewhat 
raised.  In  order  to  bring  about  these  conditions  the  first  essential  is 
that  each  shall  have  a  genuine  spirit  of  regard  and  friendship  for 
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others,  and  that  each  of  us  shall  try  to  look  at  the  problems  of  life 
somewhat  from  his  neighbor's  standpoint — that  we  shall  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  understand  one  another's  position,  one  another's  needs,  and 
also  the  desire  each  to  help  his  brother  as  well  as  to  help  himself.  To 
do  that  wisely,  wisely  to  strive  with  that  as  the  aim,  is  not  very  easy. 
Many  qualities  are  needed  in  order  that  we  can  contribute  our  mite 
toward  the  upward  movement  of  the  world — among  them  the  quality 
of  self-abnegation,  and  yet  combined  with  it  the  quality  which  will 
refuse  to  submit  to  injustice,  I  want  to  preach  the  two  qualities  going 
hand  in  hand.  I  do  not  want  a  man  to  fail  to  try  to  strive  for  his  own 
betterment,  I  do  not  want  him  to  be  quick  to  yield  to  injustice ;  I  want 
him  to  stand  for  his  rights ;  but  I  want  him  to  be  very  certain  that  he 
knows  what  his  rights  are,  and  that  he  does  not  make  them  the  wrongs 
of  some  one  else. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  faith  in  the  average  American  citizen.  I 
think  he  is  a  pretty  good  fellow,  and  I  think  he  can  generally  get  on 
with  the  other  average  American  citizen  if  he  will  only  know  him. 
If  he  does  not  know  him,  but  makes  him  a  monster  in  his  mind,  then 
he  will  not  get  on  with  him.  But  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  know 
him  and  realize  that  he  is  a  being  just  like  himself,  with  the  same  in- 
stincts, not  all  of  them  good,  the  same  desire  to  overcome  those  that 
are  not  good,  the  same  purposes,  the  same  tendencies,  the  same  short- 
comings, the  same  desires  for  good,  the  same  need  of  striving  against 
evil ;  if  he  will  realize  all  this,  then  if  you  can  get  the  two  together 
with  an  honest  desire  each  to  try  not  only  to  help  himself  but  to  help 
the  other,  most  of  our  problems  will  be  solved.  And  I  can  imagine 
no  way  more  likely  to  hurry  forward  such  a  favorable  solution  than, 
to  encourage  the  building  up  of  just  such  institutions  as  this. 

Therefore,  I  congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart  upon  this  meeting 
today.  Therefore  I  esteem  myself  most  fortunate  in  having  the 
chance  of  addressing  you.  It  is  a  very  good  thing  to  attend  to  the 
material  side  of  life.  We  must  in  the  first  instance  attend  to  our 
material  prosperity.  Unless  we  have  that  as  a  foundation  we  can  not 
build  up  any  higher  kind  of  life.  But  we  shall  lead  a  miserable  and 
sordid  life  if  we  spend  our  whole  time  in  doing  nothing  but  attending 
to  our  material  needs.  If  the  building  up  of  the  railroads,  of  the  farms, 
of  the  factories,  of  the  industrial  centres,  means  nothing  whatever  but 
an  increase  in  the  instruments  of  production  and  an  increase  in  the 
fevered  haste  with  which  those  instruments  are  used,  progress  amounts 
to  but  a  little  thing.  If,  however,  the  developing  of  our  material  pros- 
perity is  to  serve  as  a  foundation  upon  which  we  raise  a  higher,  a 
purer,  a  fuller,  a  better  life,  then  indeed  things  are  well  with  the 
Republic.  If  as  our  wealth  increases  the  wisdom  of  our  use  of  the 
wealth   increases   in   even  greater  proportion,   then   the   wealth   has 
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justified  its  existence  many  times  over.  If  with  the  industry,  the  skill, 
the  hardihood,  of  those  whom  I  am  addressing  and  their  fellows,  noth- 
ing comes  beyond  a  selfish  desire  each  to  grasp  for  himself  whatever 
he  can  of  material  enjoyment,  then  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  indeed 
grave,  then  the  advantages  of  living  in  the  twentieth  century  sur- 
rounded by  all  our  modern  improvements,  our  modern  symbols  of 
progress,  are  indeed  small.  But  if  we  mean  to  make  of  each  fresh 
development  in  the  way  of  material  betterment  a  step  toward  a  fresh 
development  in  moral  and  spiritual  betterment,  then  we  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated. 

To  me  the  future  seems  full  of  hope  because,  although  there  are 
many  conflicting  tendencies,  and  although  some  of  these  tendencies 
of  our  present  life  are  for  evil,  yet,  on  the  whole  the  tendencies  for 
good  are  in  the  ascendency.  And  I  greet  this  audience,  this  great  body 
of  delegates,  with  peculiar  pleasure  because  they  are  men  who  embody, 
by  the  very  fact  of  their  presence  here,  the  two  essential  sets  of 
qualities  of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  They  embody  the  ca- 
pacity for  self-help  with  the  desire  mutually  to  help  one  the  other. 
You  have  several  qualities  I  like.  You  have  sound  bodies.  Your  pro- 
fession is  not  one  that  can  be  carried  on,  at  least  in  some  of  its 
branches,  without  the  sound  body.  You  have  sound  minds,  and  that 
is  better  than  sound  bodies ;  and  finally,  the  fact  that  you  are  here,  the 
fact  that  you  have  done  what  you  have  done,  shows  that  you  have  that 
which  counts  for  more  than  body,  for  more  than  mind — character. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  what  you  are  doing  for  yourselves,  and  I 
congratulate  you  even  more  upon  what  you  are  doing  for  all  men  who 
hope  to  see  the  day  brought  nearer  when  the  people  of  all  nations. 
will  realize — not  merely  talk  of,  but  realize — what  the  essence  of 
brotherhood  is.  I  congratulate  you,  as  I  say,  not  only  because  you 
are  bettering  yourselves,  but  because  to  you,  for  your  good  fortune, 
it  is  given  to  better  others,  to  teach,  in  the  way  in  which  teaching  is 
most  effective,  not  merely  by  precept  but  by  action.  The  railroad  men 
of  this  country  are  a  body  entitled  to  the  well  wishes  of  their  fellow- 
men  in  any  event,  but  peculiarly  is  this  true  of  the  railroad  men  of 
the  country  who  join  in  such  work  as  that  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations,  because  they  are  showing  by  their  actions — and  oh, 
how  much  louder  actions  speak  than  words! — that  it  is  not  only 
possible,  but  very,  very  possible  and  easy  to  combine  the  manliness 
which  makes  a  man  able  to  do  his  own  share  of  the  world's  work,  with 
that  fine  and  lofty  love  of  one's  fellow-men  which  makes  you  able  to 
come  together  with  your  fellows  and  work  hand  in  hand  with  them 
for  the  common  good  of  mankind  in  generai. 

[The  Kania*  City  SUr.  May  t,  1B08.] 


Theodore  KooseveT 

AT  DENVER.  COL.,  MAY  4.  1903. 
Mr.  Got'erttor,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  you,  my  fellow  citizens: 

Colorado  has  certain  special  interests  which  it  shares  with  the  group 
of  States  immediately  around  it.  To  my  mind  one  of  the  best  pieces 
of  legislation  put  upon  the  statute  books  of  the  National  Government 
of  recent  years  was  the  irrigation  act ;  an  act  under  which  we  declare 
it  to  be  the  national  policy  that  exactly  as  care  is  to  be  taken  of  the 
harbors  and  the  lower  courses  of  the  rivers,  so  in  their  upper  courses 
care  is  to  be  taken  by  the  Nation  of  the  irrigation  work  to  be  done 
in  connection  with  them. 

Under  that  act  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  Colorado,  Montana, 
Wyoming,  Nevada,  arid  the  Territory  of  Arizona.  There  is  bound  to 
be  disappointment  here  and  there,  where  people  have  built  hopes  with- 
out a  quite  sufficient  warranty  of  fact  behind.  But  good  will  surely 
come  at  once  and  wellnigh  immeasurable  good  in  the  future  from  the 
policy  which  has  thus  been  begun.  In  Colorado  two-thirds  of  your 
products  come  from  irrigated  farms,  and  four  years  ago  those  products 
already  surpassed  fifteen  million  dollars.  With  the  aid  of  the  govern- 
ment far  more  can  be  done  in  the  future  even  than  has  been  done  in 
the  past.  The  object  of  the  law  is  to  provide  small  irrigated  farms  to 
actual  settlers,  to  actual  home-makers ;  the  land  is  given  away  ultimately 
in  small  tracts  under  the  terms  of  the  homestead  act,  the  settlers  repay- 
ing the  cost  of  bringing  water  to  their  lands  in  ten  annual  payments; 
and  lands  now  in  private  ownership  can  be  watered  in  small  tracts  by 
similar  payments,  but  the  law  forbids  the  furnishing  of  water  to  large 
tracts,  and  the  aim  of  the  government  is  rigidly  to  prevent  the  acquisi- 
tion of  large  rights  for  speculative  purposes.  The  purpose  of  the  law 
was,  and  that  purpose  is  being  absolutely  carried  out,  to  promote  set- 
tlement and  cultivation  of  small  farms  carefully  tilled.  Water  made 
available  under  the  terms  of  this  law  becomes  appurtenant,  under  the 
law,  to  the  land,  and  can  not  be  disposed  of  without  it,  and  thus  monop- 
ofy  and  speculation  in  this  vitally  important  commodity  are  prevented, 
or  at  least  their  evil  eflFects  minimized  so  far  as  the  law  or  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  can  bring  about  that  end.  This  is  the  great  factor 
in  future  success.  The  policy  is  a  policy  of  encouragement  to  the 
home-maker,  to  the  man  who  comes  to  establish  his  home,  to  bring  up 
his  children  here  as  a  citizen  of  the  commonwealth,  and  his  welfare  is 
guarded  by  the  union  of  the  water  and  the  land. 

The  government  can  not  deal  with  large  numbers  individually.  We 
have  encouraged  the  formation  of  associations  of  water  users,  of  culti- 
vators of  the  soil  in  small  tracts.  The  ultimate  ownership  and  control 
of  the  irrigation  works  will  pa-ss  away  from  the  government  into  the 
hands  of  those  users,  those  home-makers,  who  through  their  officers 
do  the  necessary  business  of  their  associations.    The  aim  of  the  govern- 
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ment  is  to  give  locally  the  ultimate  control  of  water  distributed  and  to 
leave  neighborhood  disputes  to  be  settled  locally ;  and  that  shotdd  be 
so  as  far  as  it  is  possible.  The  law  protects  vested  rights ;  it  prevents 
conflict  with  established  laws  or  institutions ;  but  of  course  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  legislatures  of  the  States  should  co-operate  with  the 
National  Government.  When  the  works  are  constructed  to  utilize  the 
waters  now  wasted,  happy  and  prosperous  homes  will  flourish  where 
twenty  years  ago  it  would  have  seemed  impossible  that  a  man  could 
live.  It  is  a  great  national  measure  of  benefit,  and  while,  as  I  say, 
it  is  primarily  to  benefit  the  people  of  the  mountain  States  and  of  the 
great  plains,  yet  it  will  ultimately  benefit  the  whole  community.  For, 
my  fellow-countrymen,  you  can  never  afford  to  forget  for  one  moment 
that  in  the  long  run  anything  that  is  of  benefit  to  one  part  of  our 
Republic  is  of  necessity  of  benefit  to  all  the  Republic.  The  creation 
of  new  homes  upon  desert  lands  means  greater  prosperity  for  Colo- 
rado and  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  and  inevitably  their  greater  pros- 
perity means  greater  prosperity  for  Eastern  manufacturers,  for  South- 
em  cotton  growers,  for  all  our  people  throughout  the  Union. 


AT  SANTA  FE,  N.  M.,  MAY  s,  1903. 

Mr.  Got'ernor,  Mr.  Mayor,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

It  is,  of  course,  with  a  peculiar  feeling  of  pleasure  that  I  come  here 
to  New  Mexico,  from  which  Territory  half  (and  if  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly — a  little  over  half)  of  the  men  of  ray  regiment  came.  The 
man  is  but  a  poor  man  wherever  he  may  be  bom  to  whom  one  part 
of  this  country  is  not  exactly  as  dear  as  any  other  part.  And  I  should 
count  myself  wholly  unworthy  of  the  position  I  hold  if  I  did  not 
strive  to  represent  the  people  of  the  mountains  and  the  plains  ex- 
actly as  much  as  those  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  or  of  either  coast, 
Atlantic  or  Pacific.  I  know  your  people,  Mr.  Governor,  and  I  need 
not  say  how  fond  I  am  of  them,  for  that  you  know  yourself.  How 
could  I  help  being  fond  of  people  with  whom  I  have  worked,  with 
whom  I  marched  to  battle?  The  only  men  here  to  whom  I  would 
doflf  my  hat  quicker  than  to  the  men  of  my  own  regiment  are  the 
men  of  the  g^eat  war.  You  know  well  the  claim  that  comradeship 
in  war  makes  between  man  and  man ;  and  it  has  always  seemed  to 
me,  Mr.  Governor,  that  in  a  sense  my  regiment  in  its  comjKDsition  was 
a  typical  American  regiment.  Its  people  came  from  the  West  chiefly, 
but  some  from  the  East ;  many  from  the  South,  but  some  from  the 
North,  so  that  every  section  was  represented  in  it.  They  varied 
in  birthplace  as  in  creed;  some  were  born  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
some  on  the  other  side;  some  of  their  ancestors  had  come  to  New 
Mexico,  as  did  your  ancestors,  Mr.  Governor,  when  this  was  already 
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a  city  and  at  a  time  when  not  one  English-speaking  community  ex- 
isted on  the  Atlantic  seaboard ;  some  were  men  whose  forefathers 
were  among  the  early  Puritans  and  Pilgrims ;  some  were  of  those 
whose  forefathers  had  settled  by  the  banks  of  the  James  even  be- 
fore the  Puritan  and  Pilgrim  came  to  this  country;  but  after  your 
people  came.  There  were  men  in  that  regiment  who  themselves  were 
'  bom,  or  whose  parents  were  born,  in  England,  Ireland,  Germany,  or 
Scandinavia,  but  there  was  not  a  man,  no  matter  what  his  creed,  what 
his  birthplace,  what  his  ancestry,  who  was  not  an  American  and  noth- 
ing else.  We  had  representatives  of  the  real,  original,  native  Amer- 
icans, because  we  had  no  inconsiderable  number  who  were  in  whole 
or  in  part  of  Indian  blood.  There  was  in  the  regiment  but  one  kind 
of  rivalry  among  those  men,  and  but  one  would  have  been  tolerated. 
That  was  the  rivalry  of  each  man  to  see  if  he  could  not  do  his  duty 
a  little  better  than  any  one  else.  Short  would  have  been  the  shrift  of 
any  man  who  tried  to  introduce  division  along  lines  of  section,  or 
creed,  or  class.  We  had,  serving  in  the  ranks,  men  of  inherited  wealth 
and  men  who  all  their  lives  had  earned  each  day's  bread  by  that  day's 
labor,  and  they  stood  on  a  footing  of  exact  equality.  It  would  not 
have  been  any  more  possible  for  a  feeling  of  arrogance  to  exist  on 
one  side  than  for  a  feeling  of  rancor  and  envy  to  exist  on  the  other. 

I  appreciate  to  the  full  all  the  difficulties  under  which  you  labor, 
and  I  think  that  your  progress  has  been  astonishing.  I  congratulate 
you  upon  all  that  has  been  done,  and  I  am  certain  that  the  future  will 
far  more  than  make  good  the  past.  I  believe  that  we  have  come 
upon  an  era  of  fuller  development  for  New  Mexico.  That  develop- 
pient  must  of  course  take  place  principally  through  the  average  of 
foresight,  thrift,  industry,  energy  and  will  of  the  citizens  of  New 
Mexico ;  but  the  government  can,  and  will,  help  somewhat.  This  is  a 
great  grazing  State.  Because  of  the  importance  of  the  grazing  in- 
dustry I  wish  to  bespeak  your  support  for  the  preservation  in  proper 
shape  of  the  forest  reserves  of  the  State.  These  forest  reserves  are 
created  and  are  kept  up  in  the  interest  of  the  home-maker.  In 
many  of  them  there  is  much  natural  pasturage.  Where  that  is  the 
case  the  object  is  to  have  that  pasturage  used  by  the  settlers,  by 
the  people  of  the  Territory,  not  eaten  out  so  that  nobody  will  have 
the  benefit  after  three  years.  I  want  the  land  preserved  so  that  the 
pasturage  will  do,  not  merely  for  a  man  who  wants  to  make  a  good 
thing  out  of  it  for  two  or  three  years,  but  for  the  man  who  wishes 
to  see  it  preserved  for  the  use  of  his  children  and  his  children's  chil- 
dren. That  is  the  way  to  use  the  resources  of  the  land.  I  build  no 
small  hope  upon  the  aid  that  under  the  wise  law  of  Congress  will 
ultimately  be  extended  to  this  as  to  other  States  and  Territories  in 
the  way  of  governmental  aid  to  irrigation.     Irrv^aUCitv  \% 
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to  be  in  the  future  wcUnigh  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  agricultural 
development  of  this  Territory  and  one  of  the  factors  which  will  do 
most  toward  bringing  it  up  to  Statehood.  Nothing  will  count  more 
than  development  of  that  kind  in  bringing  the  Territory  in  as  a  State, 
That  is  the  kind  of  development  which  I  am  most  anxious  to  see 
here — the  development  that  means  permanent  growth  in  the  capacity 
of  the  land,  not  temporary,  not  the  exploiting  of  the  land  for  a  year 
or  two  at  the  cost  of  its  future  impoverishment,  but  the  building  up 
of  farm  and  ranch  in  such  shape  as  to  benefit  the  home-maker  whose 
intention  it  is  that  this  Territory  of  the  present,  tliis  State  of  the 
future,  shall  be  a  great  State  in  the  American  Union. 

AT  THE  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL.  ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M.,  MAY  s.  igoi 
Bishop: 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  and  to  say  how  much  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  you  showed  in  putting  yourself  to  such  inconvenience  to 
come  here  to  greet  me.  I  had  hoped  to  meet  you  at  Santa  Fe,  in 
the  cathedral,  where  I  participated  in  the  baptism  of  the  son  of  one 
of  the  men  of  my  regiment. 

I  greet  the  school  children  and  the  sisters.  There  can  be  no  greater 
privilege  tlian  to  meet  a  missionary  who  has  done  good  work.  Of 
all  the  work  that  is  done  or  that  can  be  done  for  our  country,  the 
greatest  is  that  of  educating  the  body,  the  mind,  and  above  all  the 
character,  giving  spiritual  and  moral  training  to  those  who  in  a  few 
years  are  themselves  to  decide  the  destines  of  the  Nation. 


AT  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL,  ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M,  MAY  5,  1903. 

Mr.  Superintendent : 

I  wish  to  express  the  peculiar  pleasure  it  is  to  have  seen  the  Indian 
schools  to-day,  and  through  you,  Mr.  Superintendent,  I  want  to  say 
to  the  Indians  that  are  right  behind  you,  what  a  fine  thing  it  is  to 
see  the  industry  and  thrift  of  their  people.  I  was  struck  by  their 
orchards,  the  irrigated  fields,  and  by  seeing  them  working  in  the  fields 
and  along  the  road.  The  Indian  who  will  work  and  do  his  duty  will 
stand  on  a  par  with  any  other  American  citizen.  Of  course  I  will  do 
as  every  President  must  do,  I  will  stand  for  his  rights  with  the  same 
jealous  eagerness  that  I  would  for  the  rights  of  any  white  man.  I 
am  glad  to  see  the  Indian  children  being  educated  as  these  are  edu- 
cated so  as  to  come  more  and  more  into  the  body  of  American  citizen- 
ship, to  fit  themselves  for  work  in  the  home,  work  in  the  fields,  for 
leading  decent,  clean  lives,  for  making  themselves  self-supporting, 
for  being  good  providers  and  good  housekeepers ;  in  other  words, 
for  becom'mg  American  citizens  just  like  other  American  citiz 
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AT  GRAND  CANYON,  ARIZ.,  MAY  6.  1903. 

Mr.  Governor,  and  you,  my  fellow  citizens: 

I  am  glad  to  be  in  Arizooa  to-day.  From  Arizona  many  gallant 
men  came  into  the  regiment  which  I  had  the  honor  to  command.  Ari- 
zona sent  men  who  won  glory  on  fought  fields,  and  men  to  whom 
came  a  glorious  and  an  honorable  death  fighting  for  the  flag  of  their 
country.  As  long  as  I  live  it  will  be  to  me  an  inspiration  to  have 
served  with  Bucky  O'Neill.  I  have  met  so  many  comrades  whom 
I  prize,  for  whom  I  feel  respect  and  admiration  and  aflfection,  that 
I  shall  not  particularize  among  them  except  to,  say  that  there  is  none 
for  whom  I  feel  all  of  respect  and  admiration  and  aflfection  more  than 
for  your  Governor. 

I  have  never  been  in  Arizona  before.  It  is  one  of  the  regions  from 
which  I  expect  most  development  through  the  wise  action  of  the 
National  Congress  in  passing  the  irrigation  act.  The  first  and  big- 
gest experiment  now  in  view  under  that  act  is  the  one  that  we  are 
trying  in  Arizona.  I  look  forward  to  the  effects  ctf  irrigation  partly 
as  applied  by  and  through  the  government,  still  more  as  applied  by 
individuals,  and  especially  by  associations  of  individuals,  profiting 
by  the  example  of  the  government,  and  possibly  by  help  from  it — I 
look  forward  to  the  eflfects  of  irrigation  as  being  of  greater  conse- 
quence to  all  this  region  of  country  in  the  next  fifty  years  than  any 
other  material  movement  whatsoever. 

In  the  Grand  Canyon,  Arizona  has  a  natural  wonder  which,  so 
far  as  I  know,  is,  in  kind,  absolutely  unparalleled  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  world.  I  want  to  ask  you  to  do  one  thing  in  connection  with 
it,  in  your  own  interest  and  in  the  interest  of  the  country — to  keep  this 
great  wonder  of  nature  as  it  now  is.  I  was  delighted  to  learn  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  Santa  Fe  railroad  people  in  deciding  not  to  build 
their  hotel  on  the  brink  of  the  canyon.  I  hope  you  will  not  have 
a  building  of  any  kind,  not  a  summer  cottage,  a  hotel,  or  anything 
else,  to  mar  the  wonderful  grandeur,  the  sublimity,  the  great  loneli- 
ness and  beauty  of  the  canyon.  Leave  it  as  it  is.  You  cannot  im- 
prove on  it.  The  ages  have  been  at  work  on  it,  and  man  can  only 
mar  it.  What  you  can  do  is  to  keep  it  for  your  children,  your  chil- 
dren's children  and  for  all  who  come  after  you,  as  one  of  the  great 
sights  which  every  American,  if  he  can  travel  at  all,  should  see.  We 
have  gotten  past  the  stage,  my  fellow-citizens,  when  we  are  to  be 
pardoned  if  we  treat  any  part  of  our  country  as  something  to  be 
skinned  for  two  or  three  years  for  the  use  of  the  present  generation, 
whether  it  is  the  forest,  the  water,  the  scenery.  Whatever  it  is,  handle 
it  so  that  your  children's  children  will  get  the  benefit  of  it.  If  you 
deal  with  irrigation,  apply  it  under  circumstances  that  will  make  it  of 
benefit,  not  to  the  speculator  who  hopes  to  get  profit  q\i.1  ^1  \\.  \a\  v«^ 
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or  three  years,  but  handle  it  so  that  it  will  be  of  use  to  the  horae-tnaker, 
to  the  man  who  comes  to  live  here,  and  to  have  his  children  stay 
after  him.  Keep  the  forests  in  the  same  way.  Preserve  the  forests 
by  use;  preserve  them  for  the  ranchman  and  the  stockman,  for  the 
.people  of  the  Territory,  for  the  people  of  the  region  round  about. 
Preserve  them  for  that  use,  but  use  them  so  that  they  will  not  be 
squandered,  that  they  will  not  be  wasted,  so  that  they  will  be  of 
benefit  to  the  Arizona  of  1953  as  well  as  the  Arizona  of  1903. 

To  the  Indians  here  I  want  to  say  a  word  of  welcome.  In  my  r^- 
ment  I  had  a  good  many  Indians.  They  were  good  enough  to  fight 
and  to  die,  and  they  ace  good  enough  to  have  me  treat  them  exactly 
as  square  as  any  white  man.*  There  are  many  problems  in  con- 
nection with  them.  We  must  save  them  from  corruption  and  from 
brutality;  and  I  regret  to  say  that  at  times  we  must  save  them  from 
unregulated  Eastern  philanthropy.  All  I  ask  is  a  square  deal  for 
every  man.  Give  him  a  fair  chance.  Do  not  let  him  wrong  any  one, 
and  do  not  let  him  be  wronged. 

I  believe  in  you. '  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  I  wish  you  well  with  all  my 
heart,  and  I  know  that  your  future  will  justify  all  the  hop>es  we  have. 


AT  BARSTOW,  CAL.,  MAY  7,  1903. 

My  fellow  citizens: 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  been  to  California,  and  I  cannot 
say  to  you  how  much  I  have  looked  forward  to  making  the  trip.  I 
can  tell  you  now  with  absolute  certainty  that  I  will  have  enjoyed  it 
to  the  full  when  I  get  through. 

I  have  felt  that  the  events  of  the  last  five  or  six  years  have  been 
steadily  hastening  the  day  when  the  Pacific  will  loom  in  the  world's 
commerce  as  the  Atlantic  now  looms,  and  I  have  wished  greatly  to 

Psee  these  marvelous  communities  growing  up  on  the  Pacific  slope. 
There  are  plenty  of  things  that  to  you  seem  matters  of  course,  that 
I  have  read  about  and  know  about  from  reading,  and  yet  when  I  see 
them  they  strike  me  as  very  wonderful — the  way  the  railroads  have 
been  thrust  across  the  deserts,  until  now  we  come  to  the  border  of  that 
wonderful  flower  land,  the  wonderful  land  of  your  State. 

One  thing  that  strikes  me  more  than  anything  else  as  I  go  through 
the  country — as  I  said  I  have  never  been  on  the  Pacific  slope ;  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States  and  the  States  of  the  great  plains  I  know  quite 
as-well  as  I  know  the  Eastern  seaboard;  I  have  worked  with  the  men, 

*  Treatinc  an  Indian  as  thocgh  he  were  a  white  nan  would  be  a  good  deal  like  treating 
•  coyote  as  thou|h  he  were  a  dog — it  won't  do  in  a  sheep  country.  Treat  an  Indian  as 
S(]a«rcly  u  you  do  a  white  man,  yes.  That  is,  don't  rob  him,  don't  maltreat  him.  Also  don't 
take  yniir  eye  off  him,  and  per  incident  bring  up  your  horses  and  wear  your  giuis  while  be'a 
haagiag  around, — A.  H.  tr. 
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played  with  them,  fought  with  them;  I  know  them  all  through — the 
thing  that  strikes  me  most  as  I  go  through  this  country  and  meet  the 
men  and  women  of  the  country,  is  the  essential  unity  of  all  Americans, 
Down  at  bottom  we  are  the  same  people  all  through.  That  is  not 
merely  a  unity  of  section,  it  is  a  unity  of  class.  For  my  good  for- 
tune I  have  been  thrown  into  intimate  relationship,  into  intimate 
personal  friendship,  with  many  men  of  many  different  occupations, 
and  my  faith  is  firm  that  we  shall  come  unscathed  out  of  all  our 
di£Bculties  here  in  America,  because  I  think  that  tl:e  average  American 
is  a  decent  fellow,  and  that  the  prime  thing,  in  getting  him  to  get  on 
well  with  the  other  average  American,  is  to  have  each  remember  that 
the  other  is  a  decent  fellow,  and  try  to  look  at  the  problems  a  little 
from  the  other's  standpoint 

I  am  speaking  here  to  the  men  who  have  done  their  part  in  the  tre- 
mendous development  of  this  country — railroad  men,  the  ranchers, 
the  people  who  have  built  up  this  country.  Something  can  be  done 
by  law  to  help  in  such  development,  something  can  be  done  by  the 
administration  of  the  law ;  but  in  the  last  analysis  we  have  to  rely  upon 
the  average  citizenship  of  the  country  to  work  out  the  salvation  of  the 
Nation.  Back  of  the  law  stands  the  man ;  just  exactly  as  in  battle  it 
is  the  man  behind  the  gun  that  counts  most,  even  more  than  the  gain. 
So  it  is  the  man  and  woman,  it  is  the  average  type  of  manhood  and 
womanhood,  that  makes  the  State  great  in  the  end.  In  the  individual 
nothing  can  take  the  place  of  his  own  qualities;  in  the  community 
nothing  can  take  the  place  of  the  qualities  of  the  average  citizen.  The 
law  can  do  something,  but  the  law  never  yet  made  a  fool  wise  or  a 
coward  brave  or  a'  weakling  strong.  The  law  can  endeavor  to  secure 
a  fair  show  for  every  man,  so  far  as  it  is  in  the  wit  of  man  to  secure 
such  a  fair  show,  but  it  must  then  remain  for  the  man  himself  to  show 
the  stuff  there  is  in  him ;  and  if  the  stuff  is  not  in  him,  you  cannot  get 
it  out  of  him. 

I  believe  in  the  future  of  this  country  because  I  believe  in  the  men 
and  women  whom  we  are  developing  in  the  country.  I  am  more  glad 
than  I  can  say  at  being  in  California.  I  thank  you  for  coming  out 
here  to  greet  me.    I  wish  you  well  for  the  future  with  all  ray  heart 
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AT  VICTORVILLE,  CAI...  MAY  7,  1903. 

My  fellow  citizens: 

I  want  to  say  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  see  you.  I  am  enjoying  so 
much  coming  into  California.  I  have  looked  forward  toward  visiting 
your  wonderful  and  beautiful  State  for  years,  and  I  am  so  glad  of 
having  the  chance  of  being  here.     I  welcome  you  all.     I  am  glad  to  sec 
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the  men,  the  womeo,  and  cspedally  the  children,  for  I  belic:Te  in  joar 
nock  and  I  am  glad  it  is  being  kept  up. 


AT  REDLANDS.  CAL..  MAY  7.  «903. 

Mr.  CkairmcM,  Mr.  Mayor.  Mr.  Governor,  and  you.  my  feiUfw  Ameri- 
cans, men  and  women  of  California: 
I  am  glad  indeed  to  have  the  chance  to  visit  this  wonderful  and 
beautiful  State.  And  yet,  first,  let  me  tell  you,  my  fellow -citireas,  I 
did  not  need  to  come  here  to  be  one  of  you  and  devoted  to  your 
interests.  I  know  California.  I  know  what  her  sons  and  daughters 
are  and  what  they  have  done,  for  if  I  did  not  I  would  augur  myself 
but  a  poor  American.  Rarely  have  I  enjoyed  a  day  more  than  this. 
I  waked  up  coming  through  the  Mojave  Desert,  and  all  that  desert 
I  needs  is  water,  and  I  believe  you  are  going  to  get  it.  Then  we  came 
I  down  into  this  wonderful  garden  spot,  and  though  I  had  been  told  all 
Bn|d)Out  it,  told  about  the  fruits  and  the  flowers,  told  of  the  wonderful 
^^  fertility  and  thought  I  knew  about  it,  it  was  not  possible  in  advance 
to  realize  all  the  fertility,  all  the  beauty,  that  I  was.  to  see.  Indeed  I 
congratulate  myself  on  having  had  the  chance  to  visit  you. 

Coming  today  over  the  mountain  range,*  coming  down  here,  seeing 
what  you  have  done,  makes  me  realize  more  and  more  how  much 
this  whole  country  should  lay  stress  on  what  can  be  done  by  the  wise 
use  of  water,  and,  therefore,  the  wise  use  of  the  forests  on  the  moun- 
tains. When  I  come  to  California  I  can  sit  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel 
and  learn  about  forestry  and  water.  I  do  not  have  to  preach  it.  All 
I  can  do  is  to  ask  you  to  go  ahead  and  follow  your-own  best  practice. 
The  people  of  our  country  have  grown  to  realize  and  are  more  and 
more  in  practice  showing  that  they  realize  how  indispensable  it  is  to 
preserve  the  great  forests  on  the  mountains  and  to  use  aright  the  water 
supply  that  those  forests  conserve.  This  whole  country  here  in  South- 
ern California  shows  what  can  be  done  by  irrigation,  what  can  be 
»done  by  settlers  foresighted  enough  to  use  the  resources  in  such  way 
as  to  perpetuate  and  better,  not  exhaust,  them.  We  have  passed  the 
llOM  when  wc  could  afford  to  let  any  man  skin  the  countrj'  and  leave  it. 
Forestry,  irrigation,  all  the  efforts  of  the  Nation  and  the  State  govem- 
mcnt.s,  all  tlio  efforts  of  the  individual  and  of  local  associations  are  to 
be  bent  to  the  object  of  building  up  the  interests  of  the  home-maker. 
The  man  we  want  to  favor  is  the  man  who  comes  to  live,  and  whose 

•The  Rockies  are  tlie  liackbone  of  the  American  future — the  be»t  hope  of  the  Nation  a*  it 
(hmiid  be.  Thrjr  make  one  third  of  the  country.  It  bu  been  written  of  muuntaini  by  Provi- 
dltic*  thai  in  Ihctr  ntidil  slavery  i*  impouiblc  and  freedom  tccurc.  Neither  gold,  nor  the 
ptbli  of  potiticiani,  nor  the  ambitiona  of  kings  can  prevail  against  them.  Within  the  fastnesaca 
of  th'  Knrky  Mounlaliis  are  to  be  aheltered  the  American  Swiss.  They  may  be  relied  upon 
nnl  altinr  to  drfrnd  their  own  tibcrtica,  but  sec  to  it  that  liberty  does  rot  perish  from  the 
plains  below,— A.  U.  L, 
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interest  it  is  that  his  children  and  his  children's  children  shall  enjoy 
to  an  even  greater  degree  what  he  has  enjoyed  himself.  He  is  the 
man  whom  we  must  encourage  in  every  possible  way ;  and  it  is  because 
he  is  awake  to  his  true  interests  that  the  marvelous  progress  has  been 
made,  largely  through  forestry,  largely  through  irrigation,  here  in 
California  and  elsewhere  in  the  mighty  Western  land  which  forms  the 
major  half  of  this  Republic  I  think  our  citizens  are  more  and  more 
realizing  that  they  wish  to  perpetuate  the  things  that  are  of  use  and 
also  the  things  that  are  of  beauty.  You  in  California  are  preserving 
your  great  natural  scenery,  your  great  objects  of  nature,  your  valleys, 
your  giant  trees.  You  are  preserving  them  because  you  realize  that 
beauty  has  its  place  as  well  as  use,  because  you  wish  to  make  of 
this  State  even  more  than  it  now  is  the  garden  spot  of  the  continent, 
the  garden  spot  of  the  world.  Here  in  Southern  California  I  wish  to 
congratulate  you  upon  the  way  in  which  your  citizens  have  built  up 
these  new  cities,  of  which  I  speak  in  well-nigh  the  newest.  These 
new  cities  and  this  new  country  in  fashion  illustrate  the  efforts  of  the 
pioneer,  of  the  early  settler,  of  the  man  who  first  turns  to  account  virgin 
soil,  and  yet  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  roughness,  the 
rawness,  that  too  often  necessarily  acompanies  such  early  settlement. 
Already  in  what  you  have  done,  you  people  of  this  new  land,  you  have 
been  fortunate  to  set  examples  which  it  would  be  well  for  the  cities 
and  the  country  districts  of  older  lands  to  follow.  Because,  funda- 
mentally, men  and  women  whom  I  am  addressing,  we  must  remember 
that  much  though  climate  and  soil  can  do,  it  is  man  himself  who  does 
most.     I  congratulate  you  upon  your  astounding  material  prosperity. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  your  fruit  farms,  your  orchards,  your 
ranches,  upon  your  cities,  upon  your  industrial  and  agricultural  develop- 
ment, but  above  all  I  congratulate  you  on  the  quality  of  your  citizen- 
ship. I  am  glad  to  meet  you  and  to  be  greeted  by  you.  I  know  the  rest 
of  you  will  not  grudge  my  saying  that  among  all  of  you  who  have 
greeted  me,  I  prize  most  the  presence  of  the  men  who  fought  in  the 
great  war.  Two  years  ago  you  came  here  to  welcome  your  comrade, 
my  chief  and  predecessor  in  office.  President  McKinley.  He  had 
fought  in  the  war  in  which  you  fought.  He  had  done  his  part  in  the 
work  that  you  did.  the  work  which,  if  left  undone,  would  have  meant 
that  today  we  had  neither  country  nor  President.  Now  we  of  the 
younger  generation  are  bound  in  honor  and  in  good  faith  to  carry  on 
the  work  that  he  and  you  did  in  war,  the  work  that  he  did  in  peace. 

The  lessons  you  taught  were  not  lessons  of  war  only,  they  are  les- 
sons to  be  applied  in  peace  just  as  much.  In  the  war  it  was  necessary 
to  have  training ;  it  was  necessary  to  have  arms,  but  the  thing  that  was 
fundamental  was  to  have  men.  And  you  won  because  you  had  in  you 
the  quality  which  drove  you  forward  to  victor)'.    You  won  because  in 
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the  iron  times  you  showed  that  you  could  recognize  each  man  for  his 
naked  worth  as  a  man.  You  fought  for  liberty  under  the  law,  through 
the  law — not  license — not  any  spirit  that  rises  above  the  law ;  the  self- 
governing  liberty  of  self-governing  and  self-restraining  freemen  who 
know  that  anarchic  violence,  that  disorder  of  any  kind,  is  tlie  hand- 
maiden of  tyranny,  the  foe  of  freedom. 

I  greet  you  first,  you  on  whose  conduct  we  must  model  ours,  and 
next  I  greet  the  future.  I  am  very  glad,  my  fellow  citizens,  that  you 
do  so  well  with  fruits,  crops,  and  all  of  that,  but  I  am  even  more 
pleased  that  you  do  as  well  with  children.  To  the  children  I  have  got 
but  one  word  to  say,  and  that  applies  just  as  well  to  the  grown-up 
people,  too,  I  believe  in  play  and  1  believe  in  work.  Play  hard  while 
you  play,  and  when  you  work  do  not  play  at  all.  That  is  common 
sense  for  all  of  us. 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  men  of  the  National  Guard, 
some  of  whom  wear  medals  which  show  that  they  fought  in  the  same 
war  in  which  I  did.  Ours  was  a  little  war,  but  we  hope  that  we 
showed  the  desire  at  least  not  to  fall  too  far  short  of  the  standard  set 
by  you  of  the  great  war.  I  must  thank  especially  the  gentlemen  in  the 
not  unfamiliar  uniform  whom  I  see  before  me. 

Now  just  one  word  in  closing.  Do  you  know  what  strikes  me  most, 
as  I  meet  you,  the  people  of  Southern  California,  representing  a  com- 
munity which  has  drawn  its  numbers  from  all  the  civilized  peoples 
of  the  globe,  from  all  the  States  of  the  Union?  What  strikes  me 
most  is  that  good  Americans  are  good  Americans  from  one  end  of  the 
Union  to  the  other.  I  come  to  speak  to  you,  and  I  appeal  to  you  for  the 
same  ideals  and  in  the  name  of  the  same  great  principles  and  the  same 
great  men  who  illustrate  those  principles  as  I  should  speak  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  You,  the  men  of  the  West,  the  men  pre-eminently 
American,  the  men  and  women  who  illustrate  in  their  lives  exactly 
those  characteristics  which  we  are  proudest  to  consider  as  typical  of 
our  country,  I  greet  you  because  I  am  at  home  with  you.  Because 
there  is  no  longer  any  need  of  saying  that  the  worst  American,  the 
genuine  traitor  to  the  country,  is  the  man  who  would  inflame  either 
section  against  section,  or  class  against  class. 

Good  laws  can  do  much.  Good  administration  of  the  laws  can  do 
much.  We  must  have  both.  Law  and  the  honest  enforcement  and 
administration  of  the  taw  can  do  much,  but  most  of  all  must  be  done 
by  the  man  himself.  Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  the  exercise  of  the 
man's  own  individual  qualities.  Just  exactly  as  in  battle  it  is  the  man 
behind  the  gun  who  counts  most,  and  just  exactly  as  it  is  true  that  the 
change  in  tactics  does  not  mean  any  change  in  the  fundamental  qualities 
necessary  to  make  the  soldier,  so  it  is  true  of  good  citizenship.  You 
and  I,  ^vou  who  went  to  the  Philippines,  we  who  fought  in  the  smaller 
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war,  we  had  a  small  caliber,  high-power  gun  if  we  were  lucky.  You 
did  not  have  it  at  first  in  the  Philippines,  I  understand.  We  had  new 
weapons,  we  had  new  tactics,  but  we  did  well  exactly  in  proportion 
as  we  had  the  spirit  that  made  you  do  well  from  '61  to  '65.  Weapons 
change  and  tactics  change,  but  the  same  kind  of  men  who  did  well 
in  Caesar's  tenth  legion  would  have  done  well  following  Grant  or  Lee 
in  the  days  before  Appomattox.  No  weapon,  no  system  of  tactics, 
could  take  the  place  of  the  fighting  edge  in  the  man,  of  the  courage, 
resolution,  power  of  individual  initiative,  readiness  to  obey  and  to  obey 
on  the  instant,  power  to  act  by  one's  self  and  yet  to  act  in  combination 
with  one's  fellows.  So  now  it  is  in  citizenship.  Something  can  be 
done  by  law,  but  no  law  tliat  the  wit  of  man  can  devise  can  make  out 
of  a  man  who  has  not  got  the  spirit  of  decency  and  clean  living  in  him 
a  decent  man.  No  law  that  the  wit  of  man  can  devise  will  ever  make 
the  weakling,  the  man  who  does  not  know  how  to  handle  himself,  able 
to  hold  his  own  in  competition  with  his  fellows.  Law  can  and  must 
secure  justice,  justice  alike  to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor,  to  the  man 
in  the  country,  and  the  man  in  the  town,  to  prevent  any  one  from 
wronging  his  fellows,  and  to  safeguard  him  against  wrong  in  return, 
but  after  the  law  has  done  that  it  yet  remains  true,  as  it  will  remain 
true  in  the  future,  as  it  has  remained  true  since  history  dawned,  that 
the  prime  factor  in  working  out  any  man's  success  must  be  the  sum 
of  that  man's  own  individual  qualities.  We  need  strong  bodies.  More 
than  that  we  need  strong  minds,  and  finally  we  need  what  counts  for 
more  than  body,  for  more  than  mind — character — character,  into  which 
many  elements  enter,  but  three  above  all.*  In  the  first  place,  morality, 
decency,  clean  living,  the  faculty  of  treating  fairly  those  round  about, 
the  qualities  that  make  a  man  a  decent  husband,  a  decent  father,  a  good 
neighbor,  a  good  man  to  deal  with  or  to  work  beside;  the  quality 
that  makes  a  man  a  good  citizen  of  the  State,  careful  to  wrong  no 
one;  we  need  that  first  as  the  foundation,  and  if  we  have  not  got  that 
no  amount  of  strength  or  courage  or  ability  can  take  its  place.  No  mat- 
ter how  able  a  man  is,  how  good  a  soldier  naturally,  if  the  man  were  a 
traitor  then  the  abler  he  was  the  more  dangerous  he  was  to  the  regi- 
ment, to  the  army,  to  the  nation.  It  is  so  in  business,  in  politics,  in 
every  relation  of  life.  The  abler  a  man  is,  if  he  is  a  corrupt  politician, 
an  unscrupulous  business  man,  a  demagogic  agitator  who  seeks  to  set 
one  portion  of  his  fellow  men  against  the  other,  his  ability  makes 
him  but  by  so  much  more  a  curse  to  the  community  at  large.  In 
character  we  must  have  virtue,  morality,  decency,  square  dealing  as  the 
foundation ;  and  it  is  not  enough.  It  is  only  the  foundation.  In  war 
you  needed  to  have  the  man  decent,  patriotic,  but,  no  matter  how  pa- 

•Time  and  again  throughout  his  speechei  Presidmt  Roosevelt  shows  that  he  does  not 
bold  to  the  doctrine,  so  favorably  received  by  miny,  that  the  beat  dressed  dtizen  is  necessarily 
the  best  citizen. — A.  H.  !«• 
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triotic  he  was,  if  he  ran  away  he  was  no  good.  So  it  is  in  citizenship; 
the  virtue  that  stays  at  home  in  its  own  parlor  and  bemoans  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  outside  world  is  of  scant  use  to  the  community.  We  are 
a  vigorous,  masterful  people,  and  the  man  who  is  to  do  good  work  in 
our  country  must  not  only  be  a  good  man,  but  also  emphatically  a  man. 
We  must  have  the  qualities  of  courage,  of  hardihood,  of  power  to  hold 
one's  own  in  the  hurly-burly  of  actual  life.  We  must  have  the  man- 
hood that  shows  on  fought  fields  and  that  shows  in  the  work  of  the 
business  world  and  in  the  struggles  of  civic  life.  We  must  have  manli- 
ness, courage,  strength,  resolution,  joined  to  decency  and  morality,  or 
we  shall  make  but  poor  work  of  it.  Finally  those  two  qualities  by 
themselves  are  not  enough.  In  addition  to  decency,  and  courage,  we 
must  have  the  saving  grace  of  common  sense.  We  all  of  us  have 
known  decent  and  valiant  fools  who  have  meant  so  well  that  it  made 
it  all  the  more  pathetic  that  the  effect  of  their  actions  was  so  ill 

Men  and  women  of  California,  I  believe  in  you,  I  believe  in  your 
future,  because  I  think  that  the  average  citizenship  of  this  State  has 
in  it  just  exactly  the  qualities  of  which  I  have  spoken.  I  believe  in 
the  future  of  this  Nation  because  I  think  that  the  average  citizenship 
of  the  Nation  also  is  based  on  those  three  qualities,  the  quality  of 
decency,  the  quality  of  courage,  and  the  saving  grace  of  common  sense. 
I  greet  you  today.  I  am  glad  to  be  here  in  your  beautiful  country.  I 
am  glad  to  see  you,  men  and  women  of  California.  I  wish  you  well 
and  I  firmly  believe  that  your  mighty  future  will  make  your  past,  great 
though  your  past  is,  seem  small  by  comparison. 


TO  THE  SCHOOL  CHILDREN,  SAN  BERN.\RDINO,  CAL.,  MAY  7,  1903. 

Children: 

I  wish  to  say  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  men  and  women  of  this  city  upon  the  children.  You  seem  to  be 
all  right  in  quality  and  in  quantity. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  of  special  acknowledgment  to  the  teachers. 
There  is  no  body  of  men  and  women  in  the  country  to  whom  more 
is  owing  than  to  that  body  of  men  and  women  upon  whose  efforts 
so  much  of  the  cleanliness  and  efficiency  of  our  government  twenty 
years  hence  depends ;  because  on  their  training  largely  depends  the  kind 
of  citizenship  of  the  next  generation.  There  is  no  duty  as  important 
as  the  duty  of  taking  care  that  the  boys  and  girls  are  so  trained  as  to 
make  the  highest  type  of  men  and  women  in  the  future.  It  is  a  duty 
that  cannot  be  shirked  by  the  home.  The  fathers  and  mothers  must 
remember  that  it  is  the  duty  that  comes  before  everything  else  after 
the  getting  of  mere  subsistence.  The  first  duty,  after  the  duty  of  self- 
suppoTt,  is  riie  training  of  the  children  as  they  should  be  trained.    That 
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comes  upon  the  fathers  and  mothers.  They  cannot  put  it  off 
entirely  upon  the  teachers;  but  much  depends  upon  the  teachers  also, 
and  the  fact  that  they  have  done  and  arc  doing  their  duty  so  well 
entitles  them  in  a  peculiar  degree  to  the  gratitude  of  all  Americans 
who  understand  the  prime  needs  of  the  Republic.  I  am  glad  to  see 
you,  I  believe  in  you,  and  I  thank  you. 


AT  SAN  BERNARDINO.  CAL.,  MAY  7.  1903. 
Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Governor,  and  you,  my  feUow  citizens: 

It  gives  me  the  utmost  pleasure  to  be  presented  to  those  who  are 
among  the  best  on  earth  because  they  are  Americans.  It  is  half  a 
century  since  the  early  pioneers  founded  this  place,  and  while  time 
goes  fast  in  America  anywhere,  it  has  gone  fastest  here  on  the  Pacific 
Slope,  and  in  the  regions  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  directly  to  the  east- 
ward. If  you  live  in  the  presence  of  miracles  you  gradually  get  accus- 
tomed to  them.  So  it  is  difficult  for  any  of  us,  and  it  is  especially  diffi- 
cult for  those  who  have  themselves  been  doing  the  things,  to  realize 
the  absolute  wonder  of  the  things  that  have  been  done.  California 
and  the  region  round  about  have  in  the  past  fifty  or  sixty  years  tra- 
versed the  distance  that  separates  the  founders  of  the  civilization  of 
Mesopotamia  and  Egypt  from  those  who  enjoy  the  civilization  of  today. 
They  have  gone  further  than  that.  They  have  seen  this  country 
change  from  a  wilderness  into  one  of  the  most  highly  civilized  regions 
of  the  world's  surface.  They  have  seen  cities,  farms,  ranches,  railroads 
grow  up  and  transform  the  very  face  of  nature.  The  changes  have 
been  so  stupendous  that  in  our  eyes  they  have  become  commonplace. 
We  fail  to  realize  their  immense,  their  tremendous  importance.  We 
fail  entirely  to  realize  what  they  mean.  Only  the  older  among  you 
can  remember  the  pioneer  days,  the  early  pioneer  days,  and  yet  today  I 
have  spoken  to  man  after  man  yet  in  his  prime  who,  when  he  first  came 
to  this  country,  warred  against  wild  men  and  wild  nature  in  the  way 
in  which  that  warfare  was  waged  in  the  prehistoric  days  of  the  Old 
World.  We  have  spanned  in  the  single  life« — in  less  than  the  life  of 
any  man  who  reaches  the  age  limit  prescribed  by  the  Psalmist — in  less 
than  that  time  we  have  gone  over  the  whole  space  from  savagery  to 
barbarism,  to  semi-civilization,  to  the  civilization  that  stands  two  thou- 
sand years  ahead  of  that  of  Rome  and  Greece  in  the  days  of  their 
prime. 

The  old  pioneer  days  have  gone,  but  if  we  are  to  prove  ourselves 
worthy  sons  of  our  sires  we  cannot  afford  to  let  the  old  pioneer  virtues 
lapse.  There  is  just  the  same  need  now  that  there  was  in  '49  for  the 
qualities  that  marked  a  mighty  and  masterful  people.    East  and  West 
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we  now  face  substantially  the  same  problems.  No  people  can  advance 
as  far  and  as  fast  as  we  have  advanced,  no  people  can  make  such  pro- 
gress as  we  have  made  and  expect  to  escape  the  penalties  that  go  with 
such  speed  and  progress.  The  growth  and  complexity  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, the  intensity  of  the  movement  of  modem  life,  have  meant  that 
with  the  benefits  have  come  certain  disadvantages  and  certain  perils. 
A  great  industrial  civilization  cannot  be  built  up  without  a  certain  dis- 
location and  certain  disarrangement  of  the  old  conditions,  and  there- 
fore the  springing  up  of  new  problems.  The  problems  are  new,  but  the 
qualities  needed  to  solve  them  are  as  old  as  history  itself,  and  we  shall 
solve  them  aright  only  on  condition  that  we  bring  to  the  solution  the 
same  qualities  of  head  and  heart  that  have  been  brought  to  the  solution 
of  similar  problems  by  every  race  that  has  ever  conquered  for  itself  a 
space  in  the  annals  of  time.  It  is  not  possible  for  any  man  to  say 
exactly  what  a  given  community  of  our  people  is  to  do  with  a  given 
problem  at  the  moment,  unless  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the 
conditions  attendant  thereon,  but  he  can  lay  down  certain  general  rules 
of  conduct  with  the  absolute  certainty  that  our  people  have  to  proceed 
in  accordance  with  them,  if  they  are  to  do  aright  their  work  in  the 
State  and  the  Nation. 

Wherever  I  have  been  in  the  West  I  see  men  who  wear  the  button 
which  shows  that  in  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls  they  proved  their 
truth  by  their  endeavor ;  that  they  belonged  to  those  who  in  the  years 
from  '6i  to  '65  dared  all  to  see  that  the  Nation  did  not  flinch  from 
its  destiny ;  and  great  though  the  praise  is  that  is  due  to  them,  an  even 
greater  praise  in  my  mind  belongs  to  the  women  of  their  generation 
who  sent  them  out  to  battle,  who  stayed  at  home  with  the  breadwinner 
absent,  who  had  to  suffer  not  only  fear  of  the  fate  that  might  befall 
father,  husband,  son,  lover  or  brother,  but  who  had  to  get  on  as  best 
they  could  in  their  own  household  without  the  help  of  the  arm  on 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  rely.  You  men  and  women  of 
that  time  proved  yourselves  worthy  to  be  freemen  by  displaying  the 
old  heroic  qualities  that  had  marked  masterful  men  and  womanly 
women  from  the  days  when  the  world  began.  You  won  because  you 
showed  the  spirit  that  the  men  of  '76  showed  under  Washington, 
Wa>Tie  and  Greene.  You  won  by  showing  the  traits  of  character  that 
must  be  shown  in  any  crisis  by  men  who  are  to  meet  that  crisis — 
perfectly  ordinary  traits. 

You  do  not  win  in  a  big  fight  by  any  patent  device.  There  is  not 
any  way  by  whicli  you  can  turn  your  hand  and  conquer  in  a  time  of 
great  trial.  You  have  got  to  conquer  as  your  fathers  and  grandfathers 
conquered  before  you.  You  have  got  to  conquer  as  strong  men  have 
conquered  in  every  struggle  of  history,  and  draw  on  whatever  fund  of 
courage,  of  resolution,  of  hardihood,  of  iron  will  that  you  have  at  your 
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command,  and  you  can  conquer  only  if  you  draw  on  just  those  qualities. 
Another  thing  which  you  will  remember  very  well,  from  '6i  to  '65, 
what  my  comrades  here,  the  men  who  went  into  the  great  war  and 
the  men  who  went  into  the  Spanish  War  or  went  to  the  Philippines 
will  remember  also,  that  there  was  a  certain  proportion  of  men  who 
joinud  your  ranks  who  for  one  reason  or  another  fell  by  the  wayside. 
There  were  different  reasons — ^some  for  whom  one  simply  felt  an 
entirely  respectful  pity,  who  lacked  the  stamina  to  be  able  to  stand  the 
hard  work,  and  it  was  mighty  hard  work.  In  the  lesser  war  there 
was  trouble  that  there  was  not  in  the  big  war,  for  there  was  not  enough 
to  go  around.  Among  others  the  man  would  come  around  who  wanted 
to  be  a  hero  right  off,  but  did  not  want  to  do  the  other  work  of  the 
moment.  I  recollect  perfectly  in  my  regiment,  a  young  fellow  joined, 
and  on  the  second  day  he  came  to  me  and  said :  "Colonel,  I  came  down 
here  to  fight  for  my  country,  and  they  are  treating  me  like  a  serf,  and 
making  me  dig  kitchen  sinks."  His  Captain,  who  was  a  large  man 
from  New  Mexico,  explained  to  him  that  he  would  go  right  on  and  dig 
kitchen  sinks ;  that  that  was  what  his  business  was  at  the  moment,  and 
that  if  he  dug  them  well  we  would  see  to  the  hero  business  later.  The 
man  who  did  well  in  the  army  in  those  days  was,  as  a  rule,  the  man 
who  did  not  wait  to  do  well  until  something  big  occurred,  but  who  did 
his  duty  just  as  his  duty  came,  during  the  long  marches,  during  the 
weary  months  of  waiting  in  camp,  did  his  duty  just  exactly  as  in  the 
battle.  He  was  the  man  on  whom  you  relied,  whom  you  trusted,  whom 
you  wanted  to  have  with  you  in  your  troop,  as  your  bunky,  whatever  it 
was,  he  was  the  man  you  wanted  around.  It  is  just  exactly  the  same 
with  citizenship.  It  was  just  exactly  the  same  in  the  pioneer  days. 
The  pioneers,  men  and  women,  faced  much  such  difficulty  as  the  men 
of  the  Grand  Army,  and  for  you,  the  men  of  that  generation,  and  your 
wives,  there  was  the  same  hardship,  the  same  endurance  of  grinding 
toil,  the  same  years  of  effort  that  too  often  seemed  fruitless,  the  same 
iron  will,  and  the  same  ultimate  triumph,  and  if  we  are  to  succeed  we 
must  show  the  same  qualities  that  the  men  of  the  Grand  Army  showed, 
that  the  pioneers  showed,  that  all  men  and  all  women  have  showed  who 
were  fit  to  be  fathers  and  mothers  in  a  vigorous  State.  I  would  plead 
with  my  countrymen  to  show  not  any  special  brilliancy,  or  special 
genius,  but  the  ordinary  humdrum  commonplace  qualities  which  in  the 
aggregate  spell  success  for  the  nation,  and  spell  success  for  the  in- 
dividual. Remember  that  the  chance  to  do  the  great  heroic  work  may 
or  may  not  come.  If  it  does  not  come,  then  all  that  there  can  be  to 
our  credit  is  the  faithful  performance  of  every-day  duty.  That  is  all 
that  most  of  us  throughout  our  lives  have  the  chance  to  do.  and  it  is 
enough,  because  it  is  the  beginning,  because  it  means  most  for  the 
Nation  when  done,  and  if  the  time  for  the  showing  of  heroism  does 
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Mf  frioada,  I  am  very  g|ad  to  see  too.     I  am  tctt  gbd  lo  be  in 
Toda  J  is  the  first  tnoe  I  erer  was  ia  yoor  womitriid  and 
SCatc    I  do  ooC  kaow  if  ttas  is  a  £air  naqiie.  bdt  if  k  is 
.  IS  certaanjr  to  be  1 1  mgi  itiilJtfd  aS  tlHUuga.     In  sajiop  gooo- 
I  viA  to  express  tlK  pieamre  H  bas  grrea  me  to  see  you.    I  beiierc 
tfK  State ;  I  bdinre  io  wfaat  the  State  prodncxs.  bat  I  bcfinre  most 
of  aO  is  the  men  and  WOBCB  of  die  State.     It  is  a  good  tfa^pg  to  bare 
■on  and  yotw  cBiiiJif,  joar  great  tndnstnal  poMJbibtits;  it  is  a 
Vng  to  hare  the  type  of  rtfi/rnihy  wbidi  CaSiwa   has  pR>- 
I  ooogratnlate  roa;  I  ax^ratulate  the  American  people,  of 
joo  arc  part.     I  wish  700  wcfl  with  all  my  heart,  and  I  bdieve 
.  yoor  future  witl  be  mfinitrir  greater  even  than  the  ungfaty  present 
than  ycKur  past  has  warranted  ns  in  believing. 


AT  RIVERSIDE.  CAL,  MAY  7.  1903. 

Mr.  Mayer,  and  you,  my  fettaw  citixens: 

I  have  enjoyed  to  the  full  getting  into  your  beautiful  State.  I  had 
read  about  wfaat  I  should  expect  here  in  Southern  California,  but  I 
had  formed  no  idea  of  the  fertiKty  of  your  soil,  the  beauty  of  your 
f,  or  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  the  full  advant^e  of  that 
had  been  taken  by  man.  Here  I  am  in  tlie  pioneer  community  of 
irrigated  fruit  growing  in  California.  In  many  other  parts  of  the 
antry  I  have  had  to  preach  irrigation.  Here  you  practice  it,  and 
I  have  to  say  here  is  that  I  earnestly  wish  that  I  could  have  many 
another  community  leam  from  you  bow  you  have  handled  your  bosi- 
».  Not  only  has  it  been  most  useful,  but  it  is  astonishing  to  sec 
with  the  use  you  liave  combined  beauty.  You  have  made  of  this 
dty  and  its  surroundings  a  veritable  little  paradise. 

It  has  been  delightful  to  sec  you.     Today  has  been  my  first  day  in 

California.     I  need  hardly  say  that  I  have  enjoyed  it  to  the  full.     I  am 

to  be  welcomed  by  all  of  you,  but  most  of  all  by  the  men  of  the 

(Crand  Army,  and  after  them  by  my  own  comrades  of  the  National 

rCuard,  and  I  have  been  particularly  pleased  to  pass  between  the  rows 

of  school  children,     I  like  your  stock  and  I  am  glad  it  is  not  dying 

out. 

I  shall  not  try  this  evening  to  do  more  than  say  to  you  a  word  of 
thanks  for  your  greeting  to  me.  I  admire  your  country,  but  I  admire 
most  of  all  the  men  and  women  of  the  country.  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
grow  citrus  fruits,  but  it  is  even  a  better  thing  to  have  the  right  kind 
of  citizenship.     I  think  you  have  been  able  to  combine  the  very  extra- 
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ordinary  material  prosperity  with  that  form  of  the  higher  life  which 
must  be  built  upon  material  prosperity  if  it  is  to  amount  to  what  it 
should  in  the  long  run. 

I  am  gla<l  to  have  seen  you.  I  thank  you  for  coming  here  to  greet 
me.  I  wish  you  well  at  all  times  and  in  every  way,  and  1  bid  you  good 
luck  and  good  night. 


AT  POMONA  COLLEGE,  CLAREMONT.  CAL.,  MAY  8,  igo3. 
Mr.  President,  men  and  women: 

Even  in  a  distinctly  college  and  school  gathering  I  know  you  will 
not  grudge  my  saying  my  first  word  of  greeting  to  those  whom  before 
all  others  we  honor  for  what  they  did,  to  those  because  of  whom  we 
have  a  country  or  a  President  or  any  method  of  moving  forward  along 
the  path  of  greatness — the  men  of  the  Grand  Army.  I  always  envy 
you  men  of  the  Grand  Army  because  you  do  not  have  to  preach ;  you 
practiced.  All  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  try  to  come  up  to  the  standard 
in  peace  which  you  set  alike  in  war  and  in  peace. 

It  is  a  very  good  combination  to  have  the  red  with  the  white  and 
blue.  You  can  see  over  there  that  Harvard,  which  is  my  college,  has 
the  red  and  then  comes  the  blue  and  white  of  yours.  It  did  me  good  to 
get  into  a  circle  of  the  higher  education,  and  listening  to  you  I  thought 
at  once  of  football.*  My  friends  and  fellow  citizens,  it  is  such  a  pleasure 
to  be  in  this  college  town  today.  It  is  so  wonderful  a  thing  to  look  at 
the  country  through  which  I  have  come,  to  realize  that  the  site  of  this 
college  but  a  few  years  ago  was  exactly  as  the  rest  of  the  plain  was, 
to  realize  that  all  of  the  cultivation  that  I  see,  all  of  the  agricultural 
work  that  has  been  done,  that  has  so  completely  changed  the  face  of  the 
country,  has  been  done  within  this  brief  space  of  time ;  to  see  the  two 
things  together  and  realize  that  you  people  of  California  are  laying 
broad  and  deep  by  your  industry  and  intelligence  the  foundation  of 
material  prosperity,  and  that  upon  that  foundation  of  material  pros- 
perity you  are  erecting  the  superstructure  of  intellectual,  moral  and 
spiritual  well-being,  without  which  the  foundation  wo^dd  never  be  any- 
thing but  a  base  with  no  building  upon  it.  Of  course,  we  have  lo  have 
material  prosperity  as  underlying  our  life.  The  first  thing  that  the  in- 
dividual man  has  to  do  is  to  pull  his  own  weight,  to  earn  his  own  way, 
not  to  be  a  drag  on  the  community.  And  the  individual  who  wants  to 
do  a  tremendous  amount  in  life,  but  who  will  not  start  by  earning  his 
own  way  is  not  apt  to  be  of  much  use  in  the  world.  He  is  akin 
to  those  admirable  creatures  who  from  '6i  to  '65   were  willing  to 

•In  West  Point  U  the  ion  of  ■  Boston  merchant.  He  w»s  »ent  there  by  President 
Rootevett,  who,  obicrving  the  (iluck  and  the  wUc  cool  courage  of  the  tad  u  displayed  by 
him  in  a  game  of  football,  decided  that  be  was  the  stuff  from  which  soldiers  ire 
made.— -A.  H.  L. 
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begin  as  brigadier  generals.  We  must  have  first  the  desire  to  do 
well  in  the  day  of  small  things,  the  day  through  which  all  of  us  must 
pass,  the  day  which  lasts  very  long  with  most  of  us.  We  must  have 
the  desire  and  the  power  to  do  well  industrially  as  a  community, 
as  individuals.  Before  we  can  do  anything  with  the  higher  life, 
before  we  can  have  the  higher  thinking,  there  must  be  enough  of 
material  comfort  to  allow  for  at  least  plain  living.  We  have  got 
to  have  that  first  before  we  can  do  the  high  thinking ;  but  if  we 
are  to  count  in  the  long  run  we  must  have  built  upon  the  material 
prosperity  the  power  and  desire  to  give  to  our  lives  other  than  a 
merely  material  side.  It  would  be  a  poor  thing  for  this  State 
and  for  this  country  if,  no  matter  how  great  our  success  in  busi- 
ness, in  agriculture,  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  body,  we  had  not 
provided  for  our  children  and  those  that  come  after  us,  to  get  what 
is  good  alike  for  the  soul  and  the  mind.  The  college  and  school, 
any  institution  of  learning,  has  the  two  sides — I  will  say  three  sides, 
because  now  we  all  recognize  the  need  of  the  healthy  body.  There  is 
not  must  need  of  educating  the  body  if  one  pursues  certain  occupa- 
tions, but  the  minute  that  you  come  to  people  who  pursue  a  sedentary 
life,  there  is  a  great  need  for  educating  the  body.  All  of  us  recognize 
that,  if  we  come  to  think  of  it.  The  man  that  is  the  ideal  good  citizen 
is  the  man  who  in  the  event  of  trial,  in  the  event  of  a  call  from  his 
country,  can  respond  to  that  call  as  you  responded  in  the  great  war. 
Then  when  tliat  call  is  made  you  need  not  only  fiery  enthusiasm, 
but  you  need  the  body  containing  that  fiery  enthusiasm  to  be  suf- 
ficiently hardy  to  bear  it  up,  to  bear  it  up  on  the  march,  to  bear  it 
up  in  the  camp,  to  bear  it  into  battle ;  you  need  a  sound  body,  then 
you  need  a  sound  mind  and  a  trained  mind.  Of  course,  there  has 
got  to  be  a  capacity  for  intellectual  development  there  to  train,  but 
it  is  a  very  great  error,  and  an  error  into  which  in  the  past  we  as 
a  nation  have  been  prone  to  fall,  to  believe  that  you  can  trust  to 
that  intellectual  capacity  without  training.  You  cannot.  There  are 
wholly  exceptional  people  who  will  make  the  greatest  success  with 
insufficient  training.  We  cannot  judge  by  those  wholly  exceptional 
people.  Every  college  should  aim  from  its  intellectual  side,  from 
the  intellectual  standpoint,  to  add  to  the  sum  of  productive  scholar- 
ship of  the  nation ;  and  I  trust  that  this  college,  that  all  colleges  like 
this  in  these  great  new  States,  will  add  to  the  purely  American  type 
of  American  scholarship.  By  purely  American  I  do  not  mean  that  you 
should  self-consciously  strive  in  your  scholarship  to  have  little  points  of 
unimportant  difference.  I  mean  that  you  should  turn  your  attention 
to  the  thing  that  you  find  naturally  at  hand,  or  to  which  your  minds 
naturally  turn,  and  try  in  dealing  with  that  to  deal  in  so  fresh  a  way 
that  the  net  outcome  shall  be  an  addition  to  the  world's  stock  of 
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wisdom  and  knowledge.  Every  college  should  strive  to  bring  to 
development  among  the  students  the  capacity  to  do  good  original 
work.  That  is  important.  Even  more  important,  however,  than  any- 
thing you  can  do  for  your  intellect,  or  anjlhing  that  can  be  done  for 
the  intellect  in  the  schools,  for  the  children  whom  I  see  over  there,  is 
what  can  be  done  for  that  which  counts  for  more  than  body,  for 
more  than  mind,  for  character ;  that  is  what  ultimately  counts  in 
shaping  the  fate  of  the  nation,  the  destiny  of  the  nation  in  great 
crises  and  in  ordinary  times.  Brilliancy,  genius,  cleverness  of  all 
kinds,  do  not  count  for  anything  like  as  much  as  the  sturdy  traits 
that  we  group  together  under  the  name  of  character.  In  the  Civil 
War  it  was  a  good  thing  to  be  clever,  to  be  capable,  but  it  was  an 
infinitely  better  thing  to  ha\'e  in  you  the  spirit  that  declined  to  accept 
defeat,  and  that  drove  you  forward  to  the  ultimate  triumph.  That 
was  what  counted.  So  in  life  what  counts  as  the  chief  factor  in 
the  success  of  a  man  or  a  woman  is  character,  and  character  is  partly 
inborn  and  partly  developed ;  partly  developed  by  the  man's  individual 
will,  the  woman's  individual  will,  partly  developed  by  the  wise  training 
of  those  above  the  young  man  or  young  woman,  the  boy  or  the  girl, 
partly  developed  by  the  myriad  associations  of  life,  in  just  such  an 
institution  of  learning  as  this.  Character  has  two  sides.  It  is  com- 
posed of. two  sets  of  traits;  in  the  first  place  the  set  of  traits  which 
we  group  together  under  such  names  as  clean  living,  decency,  morality, 
virtue,  the  desire  and  power  to  deal  fairly  each  by  his  neighbor,  each 
by  his  friends,  each  toward  the  State ;  that  we  have  to  have  as  funda- 
mental. The  abler,  the  more  powerful  any  man  is  the  worse  he  is 
if  he  has  not  got  the  root  of  righteousness  in  him.  In  any  regiment 
the  man  who  has  no  loyality  to  his  fellows,  no  spirit  of  devotion  to 
the  flag,  no  desire  to  see  the  regiment  stand  high,  to  do  his  duty 
and  see  his  fellows  rise  with  him,  that  man,  no  matter  how  brave, 
or  how  able,  is  a  curse  to  the  regiment,  and  the  sooner  you  can  get 
him  out  the  better.  So  in  civil  life,  the  abler  a  man  is  in  business,  in 
politics,  in  social  leadership,  the  worse  he  is  if  he  is  a  scoundrel, 
whether  his  scoundrelism  takes  the  form  of  corruption  in  business, 
corruption  in  politics,  or  that  most  sinister  of  all  forms,  the  effort 
to  rise  by  inciting  class  hatred,  by  inciting  lawlessness,  by  exciting 
the  spirit  of  evil,  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  envy  as  between  man  and 
man ;  and  that  spirit  is  equally  base,  whether  it  take  the  form  of  ar- 
rogance on  the  part  of  the  well-to-do  toward  those  less  well-to-do, 
or  of  mean  and  base  envy  and  jealousy  on  the  part  of  those  not  well- 
to-do  for  those  who  are  better  off.  It  is  equally  evil  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  government  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  And  having 
those  traits,  we  must  have  others  in  addition.  The  virtue  that  sits 
at  home  is  of  scant  use  in  the  world ;  the  virtue  that  U  w^  ^cyaiii  \w 
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its  own  parlor  and  bemoans  the  wickedness  of  tliose  outside  does  not 
do  much  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  In  the  war  you  had  to  have 
patriotism,  but  there  was  but  httle  to  be  made  of  the  man  who  was 
patriotic  but  who  had  a  tendency  to  run  away.  In  addition  to  de- 
cency, morality,  virtue,  clean  living,  you  must  have  hardihood,  resolu- 
tion, courage,  the  power  to  do,  the  power  to  dare,  the  power  to 
endure,  and  when  you  have  that  combination,  then  you  get  the 
proper  type  of  American  citizenship.  I  hail  the  chance  of  being 
met  by  such  a  gathering  as  this,  because  it  is  of  good  augury  for  the 
Republic  to  see  in  (his  mighty  Western  State,  this  typically  American 
State,  the  things  of  the  body  and  the  things  of  the  soul  equally  cared 
for.     I  greet  you  and  I  thank  you. 


AT  PASADENA,  CAL..  MAY  8,  1903. 

Mr.   Congressman,  Mr.   Mayor,   and  you,   my  fellow  citisens,   men, 
women  and  children  of  Pasadena: 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  to  you  very  long  this  morning,  because 
I  am  too  much  interested  in  your  community.  I  want  to  see  all 
I  can  see.  We  speak  often  of  the  old  pioneer  days,  and  the  won- 
derful feats  of  our  countrymen  in  those  days,  but  we  are  living 
right  in  the  middle  of  them  now,  only  we  arc  living  under  pleasanter 
auspices.  To  think  of  the  well-nigh  incredible  fact  that  all  of  this 
that  I  have  been  looking  at — the  city,  the  development  of  the  country 
— that  it  has  all  occurred  within  twenty  years;  that  twenty  years  has 
separated  the  sheep  pasture  from  this  city,  from  the  fertile  irrigated 
region  round  about.  It  is  hard  to  believe  it.  You  have  done  this 
great  work  of  building  up  a  new  community ;  you  have  built  up  the 
new  community,  arid  yet  have  preserved  all  the  charm,  all  the  re- 
finement, of  the  oldest  civilizations.  It  is  all  so  striking  thai  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  know  what  to  comment  upon.  Yesterday  and 
today  I  have  been  traveling  through  what  is  literally  a  garden  of 
the  Lord,  in  sight  of  the  majestic  and  wonderful  scenery  of  the 
mountains,  going  over  this  plain  tilled  by  the  hand  of  man  as  you 
have  tilled  it,  that  has  blossomed  like  the  rose — blossomed  as  I  never 
dreamed  in  my  life  that  the  rose  could  blossom  until  I  came  here. 
Everywhere  I  have  gone  I  have  been  greeted  by  the  men  who  wear 
the  button  that  shows  that  they  belong  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  men  who  fought  in  that  army  in  many  different  regi- 
ments, from  many  diflFerent  States,  who  have  come  here  from  many 
different  States;  but  who  as  they  fought,  all,  no  matter  from  what 
State  they  came — as  they  fought  all  for  the  federal  flag  and  the 
federal  Union  have  come  here  from  their  original  home  to  become 
Californians  while  remaining  Americans.     For,  oh,  my  friends,  the 
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thing  that  has  impressed  me  most  here  in  this  State  of  the  West, 
this  wonderful  commonweahh  that  has  grown  up  on  the  Pacific 
Slope,  the  thing  that  lias  impressed  me  most  is  tliat  I  am  speaking 
to  Americans  just  as  I  speak  in  any  other  section  of  the  country  1 
We  are  all  pretty  much  alike,  and  I  believe  so  unqualifiedly  in  the 
future  of  the  country  because  I  believe  in  the  average  American,  be- 
cause I  believe  in  the  average  standard  of  our  citizenship ;  and  I 
believe  that  serious  though  the  problems  are  that  now  confront 
us,  they  will  all  be  solved  exactly  as  you  solved  the  far  more  serious 
problems  of  the  early  '6o's,  if  we  approach  them  in  the  same  spirit 
in  which  you  approached  yours.  You  went  to  war  for  liberty,  union, 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  now,  in  peace,  it  rests  for  us  to 
stand  for  the  indivisible  nation,  for  liberty  under  and  through  the 
law,  and  for  brotherhood  in  its  widest,  deepest  and  truest  sense; 
the  brotherhood  which  recognizes  in  each  man  a  brother  to  be  helped, 
which  will  not  suffer  wrong  and  will  not  inflict  it.  I  wish  to  see  the 
average  American  take  in  reference  to  his  fellows  the  attitude  that 
I  wish  to  see  America  take  among  the  nations  of  the  world ;  the 
attitude  of  one  who  scorns  equally  to  flinch  from  injustice  by  the 
strong  and  to  do  injustice  to  the  weak.  You  fought  for  liberty  under 
the  law,  not  liberty  in  spite  of  the  law.  Any  man  who  claims  that 
there  can  be  liberty  in  spite  of  and  against  the  law  is  claiming  that 
anarchy  is  liberty.  From  the  beginning  of  time  anarchy  in  all  its 
forms  has  been  the  hand-maiden,  the  harbinger,  of  despotism  and 
tyranny.  We  must  remember  ever  that  the  surest  way  to  over- 
turn republican  Institutions,  the  surest  way  to  do  away  with  the 
essential  democratic  liberty  that  we  enjoy,  is  to  permit  any  one 
under  any  excuse  to  put  the  gratification  of  his  passions  over  the 
law.  The  law,  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  must  be  obeyed  by 
every  man,  rich  or  poor,  alike.  Ours  is  a  government  of  equal 
rights  under  the  law.  guaranteeing  those  rights  to  each  man  so 
long  as  he  in  his  turn  refrains  from  wronging  his  brother.  We  can- 
not exist  as  a  republic  unless  we  are  true  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  those  who  founded  the  republic  in  '76,  and  those  who  per- 
petuated it  in  the  years  from  '61  to  '65.  And  if  we  remain  true  to 
the  philosophy  preached  and  practiced  by  Washington  and  Lincoln  we 
cannot  go  far  wrong. 

New  problems  come  up  all  the  time.  The  tremendous  growth 
of  our  complex  industrialism  means  that  we  have  to  face  new  con- 
ditions, that  we  enjoy  new  benefits,  and  must  overcome  new  diffi- 
culties; but  the  spirit  in  which  we  must  face  them  must 'be  the  old 
spirit  which  has  won  victory  in  military  strife  and  under  civic  con- 
ditions since  the  dim  days  when  history  dawned.  We  can  win  only 
if  we  show  the  principles  .that  made  you  win.     You  did  not  win 
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by  any  patent  device.  You  did  not  win  in  that  way.  There  is  not 
any  patent  device  for  getting  the  millennium,  and  any  man  who  says 
that  by  followtng  him,  that  by  invoking  some  specific  remedy,  all 
injustice,  and  all  evil,  and  all  suffering  will  be  done  away  with  misleads 
himself  and  you.  Something  can  be  done  by  law.  Much  can  be  done  by 
honest  and  fearless  administration  of  the  law ;  but  in  tlie  long  run  the 
prime  factor  in  deciding  each  man's  success  must  be  the  sum  of  the 
man's  individual  qualities.  We  must  work  in  combination.  We 
must  work  together ;  but  we  must  remember  that  no  man  can  do 
anything  with  others  unless  he  can  do  something  for  himself. 

In  the  army  you  will  remember  that  there  was  an  occasional  man 
whom  nothing  under  heaven  could  have  turned  into  a  good  soldier. 
You  could  train  him,  arm  him,  drill  him,  but  on  the  important  day 
he  fell  sick.  If  he  stayed  in  action  you  had  to  watch  him  so  nar- 
rowly for  fear  he  got  out  that  he  simply  distracted  your  attention 
from  your  legitimate  business.  You  have  got  just  the  same  type 
of  man  in  civic  life.  And  still  each  one  of  us  must  remember  that 
any  one  may  and  will  at  times  slip.  There  is  not  a  man  of  us  here 
who  does  not  at  times  need  a  helping  hand  to  be  stretched  out  to 
him,  and  then  shame  upon  him  who  will  not  stretch  out  the  helping 
hand  to  his  brother.  While  we  must  remember  that — remember  that 
every  man  at  times  stumbles  and  must  be  helped  up,  if  he  lies  down 
you  cannot  carry  him.  He  has  got  to  be  willing  to  walk.  You  can  help 
him  in  but  one  way,  the  only  way  in  which  any  man  can  be  helped 
permanently — help  him  to  help  himself. 

We  can  solve  aright  all  the  difficult  problems  that  come  up  be- 
cause of  and  through  our  modern  civilization,  if  we  approach  them 
in  accordance  with  the  immutable  laws  of  righteousness  and  of  com- 
mon sense ;  if  we  treat  each  man  on  his  worth  as  a  man ;  if  we 
demand  from  him,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  obedience  to  the  law  and  just 
dealing  toward  his  fellows ;  if  we  demand  it  and  are  scrupulously 
careful  in  return  to  do  the  right  we  demand ;  if  we  remember  our 
duties  just  as  keenly  as  we  remember  our  rights. 

Glad  though  I  am  to  see  all  of  you,  to  see  the  grown-ups,  I  think 
I  am  even  more  glad  to  see  the  children.  I  was  greeted  by  the  high 
school  in  a  way  that  made  me  feel  perfectly  certain  tliat  the  nine 
and  eleven  had  their  parts  in  the  curriculum.  It  is,  of  course,  the 
merest  truism  to  say  that  important  though  it  is  to  develop  factories, 
railroads,  farms,  commerce,  the  thing  that  counts  is  the  development 
of  citizenship ;  that  the  one  thing  that  decides  ultimately  what  the 
nation  is,  is  the  character  of  the  average  man  or  woman  in  the 
nation.  That  is  what  decides  the  future  of  the  commonwealth ;  and 
I  am  very  glad  to  see  the  kind  of  children  and  to  see  how  many 
there  are,     I  like  your  stock  and  I  am  glad  it  is  being  kept  up. 
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I  wish  to  say  a  special  word  of  appreciation  to  those  engaged  in 
doing  the  most  vitally  necessary  work  in  the  community — the  school 
teachers,  all  engaged  in  education.  They  are  the  people  who  are 
deciding,  next  only  to  the  fathers  and  mothers  themselves,  what 
the  future  destiny  of  this  country  shall  be.  If  we  have  the  most 
marvelous  material  development  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and 
yet  if  we  train  up  the  next  generation  wrong,  that  material  de- 
velopment will  be  as  dust  and  ashes  in  the  balance ;  it  will  count 
for  nothing  and  less  than  nothing.  It  is  indispensable  as  a  founda- 
tion, and  it  is  worthless  unless  there  is  a  superstructure  upon  it 
I  believe  in  you.  I  believe  in  your  future.  I  believe  in  our  future. 
I  believe  in  our  people,  in  the  American  people  from  one  side  of  the 
continent  to  the  other,  because  I  believe  that  the  fathers  and  mothers, 
the  teachers  of  this  generation,  are  bringing  up  the  children,  the 
boys  and  the  girls,  to  be  in  the  future  such  men  and  women  as 
those  who  in  the  iron  days  of  the  Civil  War  left  us  a  heritage  of  glory 
and  honor  forever. 


AT  LOS  ANGELES  CAL.,  MAY  8,  1903. 

My  fellow  citizens: 

I  greet  you  and  thank  you  for  the  enjoyment  you  have  given 
me  today.  I  cannot  say  how  I  have  appreciated  being  here  in  your 
beautiful  State  and  your  beautiful  city,  I  do  not  remember  ever 
seeing  quite  the  parallel  to  the  procession  I  have  just  witnessed. 
I  find,  men  and  women  of  California,  that  California  believes  im- 
plicitly in  two  of  my  own  favorite  beliefs — the  navy  and  irrigation. 
The  navy,  because  this  country  is  one  of  the  great  leading  nations 
of  mankind  and  is  bound  to  become  ever  greater  as  the  years  roll 
by,  and  therefore  it  must  have  a  navy  corresponding  to  its  position. 
Moreover,  we  as  a  nation  front  two  great  oceans,  and  we  must 
have  a  navy  capable  of  asserting  our  position  alike  on  the  Pacific 
and  the  Atlantic.  This  year  we  have  begun  the  preparations  for  the 
completion  of  the  Isthmian  Canal.  That  is  important  commercially; 
it  will  become  even  more  important  should  we  ever  become  involved 
in  war,  because  holding  that  canal  it  would  be  open  to  our  own  warships 
and  closed  to  those  of  any  hostile  power.  I  want  a  navy,  I  want 
to  see  the  American  Republic  with  a  fighting  navy,  because  I  never 
wish  to  see  us  take  a  position  that  we  cannot  maintain.  I  do  not 
believe  in  a  bluff.  I  feel  about  a  nation  as  we  all  feel  about  a  man ; 
let  him  not  say  anything  that  he  cannot  make  good,  and  having  said 
it  let  him  make  it  good.  I  believe  in  doing  all  we  can  to  avoid  a 
quarrel,  to  avoid  trouble ;  I  believe  in  speaking  courteously  of  all  the 
other  peoples  of  mankind,  in  scrupulously  refraining  from  wronging 
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them  and  in  seeing  that  in  return  they  do  not  wrong  us.  I  belicv^ 
in  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  I  believe  in  it  not  as  an  empty  formula 
of  words,  but  as  something  we  are  ready  to  make  good  by  deeds, 
and  therefore  I  believe  in  having  an  adequate  navy  with  which  to 
make  that  doctrine  good.  More  than  that,  here  on  the  Pacific, 
the  greatest  of  the  oceans,  we,  as  a  Nation,  are  growing  by  leaps 
and  by  bounds,  our  interests  increasing  with  ever  accelerating  rapidity, 
and  if  we  are  to  protect  those  interests,  and  to  take  the  position  we 
should  take,  we  must  see  that  the  growth  of  the  navy  .takes  place 
with  equal  rapidity  with  the  growth  of  the  interests  that  it  is  to  pro- 
tect 

When  I  come  to  speak  of  the  preservation  of  the  forests,  of  the 
preservation  of  the  waters,  of  the  use  of  the  waters  from  the  moun- 
tains and  of  the  waters  obtained  by  artesian  wells,  I  only  have  to 
apf>eal  to  your  own  knowledge,  to  your  experience.  I  have  been 
passing  through  a  veritable  garden  of  the  earth  yesterday  and  today, 
here  in  the  southern  half  of  California,  and  it  has  been  made  such 
by  the  honesty  and  wisdom  of  your  people,  and  by  the  way  in  which 
you  have  prcserv^ed  your  waters  and  utilized  them.  I  ask  that  you 
simply  keep  on  as'  you  have  begun,  and  that  you  let  the  rest  of  the 
nation  follow  suit.  We  must  preserve  the  forests  to  preserve  the 
waters,  which  are  themselves  prescr^'cd  by  the  forests,  if  we  wish  to 
make  this  country  as  a  whole  blossom  as  you  have  made  this  part  of 
California  blossom. 

In  saying  good-by  to  you  I  want  to  say  that  it  has  been  the  greatest 
[.pleasure  to  see  you,  and  I  am  glad,  my  fellow-Americans,  to  think  tliat 
you  and  I  are  citizens  of  the  same  country. 

AT  OXNARD,  CAL.,  MAY  9,  1903. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  wish  to  say  what  a  great  pleasure  it  has  been  to  be  here  today, 
and  to  see  the  tangible  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  industry  that 
has  been  started  here  within  the  last  five  years.  It  has  been  the 
greatest  pleasure.  I  am  not  surprised  at  it,  because  the  last  two  days 
in  California  have  taught  me  not  to  be  surprised  at  anything.  And 
I  am  glad  to  sec  what  has  been  done  by  your  beet  culture,  fruit  culture 
of  every  kind,  irrigation,  and  tilling  of  the  soil. 


AT  VENTURA,  CAL.,  MAY  9,  1903. 

Senaior  Bard,  and  you,  my  fellow  citizens,  my  fellow  Americans: 
I  have  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  time  I  have  spent  in  your  wonder- 
./«/  and  beautiful  State.     Just  now  I  have  for  the  first  time  in  my 
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life  seen  the  greatest  of  all  the  oceans.  When  I  come  here  to] 
California  I  am  not  in  the  West,  I  am  west  of  the  West,  It  is  just] 
California.  And  yet,  oh,  my  fellow  countrymen,  the  thing  after 
all  that  strikes  me  most  is  the  fact  that  when  I  speak  to  you  who 
dwell  beside  the  Pacific,  I,  who  have  come  from  beside  the  Atlantic, 
am  speaking  to  my  own  people,  with  the  saine  thoughts  and  the 
same  ideals.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  in  a  community  where  I  am 
greeted  first  by  the  men  of  the  Grand  Army,  by  the  men  who,  in 
the  days  that  tried  men's  souls,  so  worked  and  so  fought  that  today 
we  have  one  country  and  one  flag;  and  each  of  us  here,  each  man 
and  each  woman,  is  walking  with  head  erect  because  of  citizenship 
in  tlie  proudest  and  greatest  Republic  upon  which  the  sun  has  ever 
shone  ? 

This  is  the  third  day  that  I  have  been  traveling  among  the  people 
who,  as  the  Senator  said,  are  primarily  tillers  of  the  soil,  whose 
cities  have  been  built  up  because  of  the  abundant  yield  of  the  soil 
thus  tilled,  and  I  have  had  the  experience  that  all  of  us  have  had 
who  read  about  things  in  advance,  and  yet  cannot  quite  realize  them 
until  they  sec  them.  I  had  known  from  hearsay  and  from  books 
of  the  wonderful  fertility,  the  wonderful  beauty,  of  this  semi-tropical 
climate  and  soil,  but  I  had  not  realized  all  that  it  was  until  I  saw 
it  myself.  I  am  now  for  the  third  day  passing  through  a  veritable 
little  earthly  paradise.  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  look  happy.  I  i 
should  be  ashamed  of  you  if  you  did  not.  I  have  been,  of  course, ^| 
amazed  at  the  yield  of  your  soil,  treated  as  it  has  been  with  such 
wisdom  and  industry  by  those  who  have  tilled  it,  showing  especially 
the  amount  that  can  be  done  by  irrigation,  the  amount  that  can  be 
done  by  a  combination  of  scientific  and  practical  agriculture,  at  your 
oranges,  at  the  growth  of  the  beet-sugar  industries,  at  all  your  fruit 
products,  at  all  your  agricultural  products.  I  have  also  been  glad  to 
see  such  good  horses.  fl 

I  want  to  say  a  word  of  special  greeting  to  my  friends  over  yonder, 
of  the  school,  who  are  on  horseback.  You  know  the  old  idea  of 
education  was  to  teach  a  boy  to  ride,  shoot,  and  tell  the  truth.  Now 
we  want  to  teach  him  something  besides  that,  but  he  wants  to  know 
those  three  things  also.  Of  course,  if  he  does  not  tell  the  truth  then 
nothing  can  be  done  with  him  in  any  way  or  shape.  You  can  pardon 
most  anything  in  a  man  who  will  tell  the  trutli,  because  you  know 
where  that  man  is ;  you  know  what  he  means.  If  any  one  lies,  if 
he  has  the  habit  of  untruthfulness,  you  cannot  deal  with  him,  because 
there  is  nothing  to  depend  on.  You  cannot  tell  what  can  be  done 
with  him  or  by  his  aid.  Truth  telling  is  a  virtue  upon  which  we 
should  not  only  insist  in  the  schools  and  at  home,  but  in  business 
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than  from  their  dntiei  in  educating  their  children,  jet  their  work 
most  be  fopplcniented  by  that  of  the  teachers;  and  it  nnst  be  wofk 
done  not  merely  for  the  nice  of  the  wage,  bat  for  the  nice  ol  doiag 
the  work,  if  the  next  generation  is  to  be  worthy  of  die  generatsoB 
that  fought  in  the  Civil  War.  I  wish  to  express  always  the  debt 
of  gratitude  which  all  good  citizens  mast  fed  t^at  we  owe  to  the 
men. and  women  who  make  their  special  work  the  training  of  the 
chikiren.  ^>ur  whole  future,  of  course,  depends  primarily  npoo  how 
the  next  generation  turns  out  All  of  the  agricultural  improvenicnls, 
an  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  all  of  the  building  up  of  cities  and 
railroads,  all  the  growth  of  commerce,  all  the  growth  of  manu- 
factures, will  count  for  nothing  if  you  have  not  got  the  right  t>~pe  of 
men  and  women  in  the  future.  It  is  upon  that  ultimately  that  the  fate 
of  the  nation  depends. 

I  was  greeted  here  by  the  pioneers,  the  men  who  first  came  here. 
They  could  come  here,  our  people  could  come  here,  and  conquer 
this  continent  only  because  of  the  individual  worth  of  the  average 
dtizen,  because  the  average  pioneer  had  in  him  the  quality  which 
made  him  fit  to  do  battle  with,  and  to  overcome,  wild  man  and 
wild  nature.  Wc  are  here  upon  the  foundations  of  an  old  colony 
which  had  been  in  existence  well-nigh  three-quarters  of  a  century 
before  the  people  of  our  stock  came  to  California.  That  old  colony 
represented  much  for  which  we  have  to  be  grateful,  and  I  am  glad 
to  sec  every  effort  made  to  cherish  the  memories  of  that  time,  to 
keep  alive  what  was  best  in  it,  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  re- 
member the  obvious  truth  that  in  the  half  century  that  followed  the 
advent  of  the  first  people  of  our  stock  here,  this  country  progressed 
a  thousand-fold  more  rapidly  than  it  had  in  the  preceding  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  It  tlius  progressed  primarily  because  of  the 
individual  quality  of  the  men  who  came  into  it.  And  it  will  progress  in 
the  future  only  on  condition  that  we  keep  up  to  the  highest  standard 
that  quality  of  individual  citizenship ;  and  that  can  be  kept  up  only 
if  the  boys  and  girls  of  today  are  so  trained  that  the  men  and  women 
of  the  future  shall  come  up  to  the  highest  standard  demanded  in 
American  life.  Trained  in  body?  Of  course  I  believe  in  that  em- 
phatically.    I   wish  to  see  our  people   hardy,  vigorous,  strong,  able 

'Bcsidei,  if  you  want  lo  dccrive  •  nun  and  he  knows  it,  four  surest,  choricct  method 
if  to  tell  him  the  truth.  Biimmrclt  ilways  told  the  truth,  and  misled  more  diplomau  than  «vcr 
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to  hold  their  own  in  whatever  test  may  arise.  I  wish  to  see  them 
able  to  work  and  able  to  play  hard,  I  believe  in  play,  and  I  like 
to  sec  people  play  hard  while  they  play,  and  when  they  work  I  do 
not  want  to  see  them  play  at  all.  That  is  good  sense  for  the  younger 
people  and  good  sense  for  the  older  people.  If  I  had  any  word 
of  advice  (which  is  a  very  cheap  commodity)  to  give  to  you  I  should 
say :  Get  all  the  enjoyment  you  legitimately  can  out  of  life,  but  re- 
member that  the  only  sure  way  of  getting  in  the  end  no  enjoyment 
out  of  life,  is  to  start  in  to  make  it  the  end  of  your  existence.  The 
poorest  life  that  any  one  can  live  from  the  standpoint  of  pleasure 
is  the  life  that  has  nothing  but  pleasure  as  its  end  and  aim.  While 
I  hope  that  as  the  chance  occurs  each  man  will  get  all  the  fun  he 
can  out  of  life,  remember  that  when  it  comes  not  merely  to  look- 
ing back  upon  it,  but  to  living  it,  the  kind  of  life  that  is  worth 
living  is  the  kind  of  life  that  is  embodied  in  duty  worth  doing  which 
is  well  done.  I  want  to  see  the  children  brought  up  with  strong 
bodies.  I  wish  them  to  have  strong  minds,  and  I  wish  them  to  have 
that  which  counts  for  more  than  body,  for  more  than  mind — char- 
acter ;  character,  into  which  many  elements  enter,  but  above  all,  the 
three,  of  honesty,  of  courage  and  of  common  sense. 

AT  SANTA  BARBARA,  CAL.,  M.\Y  9,  1903. 

Judge,  and  you,  my  fellow  citizens,  men  and  ivomen  of  Santa  Barbara: 

It  has  been  a  great  and  singular  pleasure  to  spend  these  three  days 
in  Southern  California.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  before  so  thor- 
oughly understood  the  phrase,  "A  Garden  of  the  Lord."  That  is  what 
you  are  living  in,  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  look  happy  and  con- 
tented. I  should  think  but  ill  of  you  if  you  were  not.  Today,  for  the 
first'  time  in  my  life,  I  have  seen  the  greatest  of  the  oceans ;  I  have 
come  across  the  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific;  from  the 
East  to  the  West,  and  now  west  of  the  West,  into  California.  I  am 
particularly  glad  to  be  greeted  here  at  Santa  Barbara,  by  the  men  who 
wear  afloat  the  uniform  of  Uncle  Sam.  At  every  stop  here  in  your 
State  I  am  met  by  representatives  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
of  the  men  to  whom  we  owe  it  that  because  they  showed  their  faith 
by  their  works  when  works  meant  blood  and  toil  and  effort  well-nigh 
superhuman,  because  they  did  that,  when  I  come  here,  I  come  to  a  peo- 
ple living  under  the  same  flag  that  floats  from  the  gulf  to  the  great 
lakes  in  the  Eastern  half  of  our  land ;  it  is  because  of  what  they  did 
that  there  is  a  President  to  come  here  at  all ;  it  is  because  of  what 
they  did  that  when  I  come  here  I  see  the  men  from  the  United  States 
Navy  ashore  here  in  California ;  it  is  because  of  what  they  did  that 
when  the  war  came  in  i8g8,  the  great  warship  Oregon  steamed  south- 
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ward  from  California  around  the  Cape,  up  the  Atlantic  in  time  to  take 
part  in  the  decisive  victory  off  Santiago  Harbor.  The  fundamental 
lesson  to  learn  from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other  is  the  essential 
unity  of  our  people :  and  I  speak  here  in  a  State  which  is  what  it  now  is 
because  the  pioneers  who  came  here  came  with  empire  in  their  brains, 
came  to  pitch  a  new  commonwealth  by  the  side  of  the  great  ocean, 
as  old  world  men  jntchcd  tents,  because  they  were  of  a  stock  which 
dared  to  be  great,  and  we  in  our  time  now  must  dare  to  be  great.  Our 
country  looks  eastward  across  the  Atlantic  and  westward  across  the 
Pacific,  across  to  that  West  which  is  the  hoary  East,  from  the  Occident 
west  to  the  Orient.  I  fail  to  see  how  any  son  of  this  country,  worthy 
to  be  descended  from  the  men  of  '6l  to  '65 — the  men  who  upheld  the 
statesmanship  of  Lincoln  and  who  followed  to  victory  Grant  and  Sher- 
mr.n  and  Thomas  and  Sheridan — I  fail  to  see  how  any  true  son  of  theirs 
can  in  his  turn  fail  to  welcome  with  eager  joy  the  chance  to  make 
this  country  greater  even  than  it  has  been  before.  Of  course  we  have 
great  tasks  before  us.  The  man  who  has  not  got  great  tasks  to  do 
canTiot  achieve  greatness.  Greatness  only  comes  because  the  task  to 
be  done  is  great.  The  men  who  lead  lives  of  mere  ease,  of  mere  pleas- 
ure, the  men  who  go  through  life  seeking  how  to  avoid  trouble,  to  avoid 
risk,  to  avoid  effort,  to  them  it  is  not  given  to  achieve  greatness.  Great- 
ness comes  only  to  those  who  seek  not  how  to  avoid  obstacles,  but  how 
to  overcome  them. 

Here  I  speak  in  a  region  where  there  remain  memorials  of  an  older 
civilization  than  ours,  of  a  civilization  that  was  in  California  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  before  the  first  hardy  people  of  the  new  stock 
crossed  the  desert,  crossed  the  mountain  chains,  or  came  by  ships  up 
from  the  Istlimus,  and  I  want  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  way  in 
which  you  are  perpetuating  the  memorials  of  that  older  civilization. 
It  is  a  fine  thing  in  a  new  community  to  try  to  keep  alive  the  continuity 
of  historic  interests  ;  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  try  to  remember  the  background 
which  even  those  of  us  who  are  most  confident  of  the  future  may  be 
pleased  to  see  existed  in  the  past ;  and  I  am  pleased  to  see  how  in  your 
architecture,  both  in  the  architecture  of  new  and  great  buildings  going 
up,  and  in  the  architecture  of  the  old  buildings,  and  in  many  other  ways, 
you  are,  by  keeping  the  touch  and  flavor  of  the  older  civilization,  giv- 
ing a  peculiar  flavor  to  our  own  new  civilization,  and  in  an  age  when 
the  tendency  is  a  trifle  toward  too  great  uniformity. 

I  wonder  whether  you  really  appreciate  how  beautiful  your  country 
is.  Sometimes  people  grow  so  familiar  with  their  surroundings  that 
they  fail  entirely  to  appreciate  them.  I  had  read  and  heard  of  the 
marvelous  beauty  of  Southern  California,  the  beauty  of  your  climate, 
the  wonderful  fertilit>-  of  your  soil,  but  I  had  not  realized  it;  I  could 
uot  realize  it  until  I  saw  it    It  seems  to  roe  as  though  there  could 
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not  be  another  spot  on  the  world's  surface  blessed  in  quite  the  same 
way  that  this  has  been  blessed.  And  now,  my  fellow  citizens,  as  much 
has  been  given  to  you,  so  much  must  of  right  be  expected  from  you. 
As  you  have  for  your  good  fortune  been  placed  down  in  this  beautifuU 
region  with  its  wonderful  climate,  with  its  soil,  with  all  the  chance  for 
development  that  it  offers,  so  we  have  a  right  to  expect  a  particularly 
high  type  of  American  citizenship  from  you.  In  the  long  run,  mind 
you,  tliat  is  what  counts.  I  have  been  delighted  to  see  the  orange 
groves,  to  see  your  olive  orchards,  to  see  all  the  marvelous  products 
of  this  soil,  the  products  temperate  and  semi-tropic.  Of  course,  in 
the  last  analysis  the  material  prosperity  of  any  country  rests  more  even 
than  upon  its  manufactures,  its  commerce,  or  its  mines,  upon  what  is 
successfully  accomplished  by  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  upon  the  products  of 
the  soil ;  and  our  material  well-being  depends  in  the  long  run,  more 
than  upon  anything  else,  upon  what  we  develop  agriculturally ;  so  that 
I  congratulate  you  upon  that.  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  wonder- 
ful material  prosperity;  but  it  is  only  the  foundation  for  the  higher 
life  of  citizenship,  and  it  can  be  no  more.  It  is  indispensable  as  a 
foundation  of  course  ;  the  house  cannot  be  built  unless  the  foundation  is 
broad  and  deep ;  we  cannot  develop  the  higher  life  unless  we  have  the 
material  prosperity,  the  physical  well-being  upon  which  to  develop  it. 
But  we  are  not  to  be  excused  if  we  fail  to  go  on  and  build  the  super- 
structure of  intellectua],  moral,  spiritual  growth  upon  the  well-being 
of  the  body.  In  introducing  me,  Judge,  you  spoke  of  the  problems 
that  confront  our  civilization  from  within  and  from  without.  The 
problems  differ  from  generation  to  generation,  but  the  qualities  that 
are  needed  to  solve  them  remain  unchanged  from  world's  end  to  world's 
end.  The  qualities  needed  to  solve  aright  the  problems  of  today  are 
the  same  qualities  that  were  needed  by  the  men  who  in  1861  found 
themselves  confronted  with  the  question  of  whether  or  not  this  country 
should  remain  all  united  and  free,  or  divided  and  partially  unfrce,  and 
we  can  solve,  and  we  will  solve,  all  the  questions  that  come  up  if  we 
approach  them  in  the  spirit  with  which  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the 
men  of  his  generation  approached  the  mighty  task  that  the  Lord  had 
set  them  to  do,  if  we  approach  them  with  his  courage,  his  patience, 
his  resolution  and  his  sane  and  human  common  sense.  The  lessons 
that  you  taught — you  men  of  the  great  war — applied  not  only  in  war, 
but  apply  in  peace.  You  sought  the  lesson  of  brotherhood  first.  Was 
there  ever  brotherhood  closer  than  the  brotherhood  of  those  who 
inarched  to  battle  together,  who  fought  together,  who  lay  out  in  the 
frozen  mud  of  the  winter  trenches  together,  and  who  saw  the  brightest 
and  best  of  those  around  them  give  up  their  young  lives  under  battle, 
under  bayonet,  or  on  the  fever  cots  of  the  hospital  ?  No  brother  could 
be  closer  than  tliat.     How  did  you  work  out  your  problems  there? 
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You  worked  them  out  fundamentally  by  standing  each  on  his  worth 
as  a  man.*  You  worked  them  out  by  treating  the  man  on  your  right 
and  the  man  on  your  left  according  to  what  they  proved  themselves 
to  be  without  regard  to  any  adventitious  or  accidental  outside  cir- 
cumstances. Take  the  man  on  the  right  hand  or  the  man  on  the  left — 
little  you  cared  for  his  wealth ;  little  you  cared  for  his  social  position ; 
small  was  your  concern  as  to  the  creed  according  to  which  he  worshiped 
his  Maker.  What  did  concern  you  was  to  know  whether  his  mettle 
would  ring  true  on  war's  red  touchstone.  That  is  what  was  of  vital 
consequence  to  you.  If  he  had  ^hat  in  him  ;  if  he  had  the  iron  will,  the 
spirit  that  drove  him  forward  over  defeat  to  the  ultimate  triumph,  all 
else  was  of  small  consequence. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  citizenship  now.  There  is  not  any  patent 
device  by  which  we  can  get  good  government.  There  is  not  any  way 
by  which  we  can  alter  or  reshape  the  general  scheme  of  things,  by 
which  we  can  avoid  the  necessity  of  practicing  the  old,  humdrum, 
everyday,  commonplace  virtues,  for  the  lack  of  which  in  the  individual 
as  in  the  nation,  no  brilliancy,  no  genius,  can  ever  atone.  As  a  nation 
and  individually  we  must  show  the  fundamental  qualities  of  hardihood, 
courage,  manliness,  of  decency,  morality,  clean  living,  fair  dealing  as 
between  man  and  man,  of  common  sense,  the  saving  grace  of  common 
sense.  We  must  show  the  qualities  which  made  us  as  a  Nation  able  to 
free  ourselves  in  1776,  able  to  preserve  our  national  existence  in  1861 ; 
and  if  we  fail  to  show  them  we  will  go  down ;  and  because  we  will 
show  them  we  will  make  of  this  country  the  mightiest  upon  which 
the  sun  has  ever  shone. 

New  methods  must  be  devised  for  meeting  the  various  problems  that 
come  up.  Our  complex  industrial  civilization  with  its  great  concentra- 
tion of  population  and  of  capital  in  cities,  with  its  extraordinary  in- 
crease in  the  rapidity  and  ease  of  communication,  alike  communication 
of  news  and  transportation — that  complex  civilization  has  brought  new 
problems  before  us.  It  has  brought  much  of  good  and  some  evil ;  but 
it  has  not  altered  in  the  slightest  the  need  for  the  old,  fundamental 
virtues.  The  men  of  '61  fought  for  liberty  under  the  law,  liberty  by 
and  through  the  law.  They  fought  to  establish  the  principle  that  the 
law  was  supreme  ;  that  no  man,  great  or  small,  stood  above  it  or  without 
it;  that  no  man  could  violate  it,  and  that  no  man  could  be  denied  its 
protection.  Now  in  civil  life  no  man  can  be  allowed  to  put  him- 
self above  the  law,  the  law  that  is  to  check  greed  and  violation,  that 

*Thif  is  not  only  good  oratory  but  good  literature.  That  bandarlog  of  letten,  the 
critics,  might  doubClcM  find  fault  with  it,  holding,  as  they  do,  that  nothing  i*  literature  unleai 
it  touDds  as  though  it  were  written  in  bed;  ibcy  would  object  to  it  for  its  sweep  of  current 
■nd  the  flash  and  dash  of  its  cascad«  style.  The  every  day  reader,  however,  who,  when 
all  is  said,  is  the  sole  true  Critic  of  literature,  will  aay  as  I  do  and  ghre  bis  vot«  to  b«ar 
me  out. — A.  if.  1*. 
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is  to  put  a  stop  to  every  form  of  outrage  by  one  man  against  another, 
the  law  under  and  through  which  alone  can  we  preserve  republican 
institutions  and  democratic  liberty.  The  violence  that  accompanies 
license  is  the  hand-maiden  of  tyranny,  and  has  throughout  the  world's 
history  proved  but  the  harbinger  of  despotism.  You,  of  the  great  war, 
forever  established  the  fact  that  there  should  be  no  appeal  to  sectional 
hate  in  this  country,  and  just  as  evil  is  it  to  strive  to  arouse  any  spirit 
of  antagonism  based  upon  class  or  creed.  Any  form  of  hatred  of  one's 
neighbor  is  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  our  government,  whether  it  take 
the  shape  of  the  arrogance  which  looks  down  upon  those  who  are  less 
well  oflF,  which  would  oppress  those  less  able  to  protect  themselves, 
or  the  rancor  and  envy  which  regard  with  jealous  ill  will  those  who 
are  better  off.    Either  feeling  is  unworthy  of  American  freemen. 

I  make  my  appeal  to  you,  my  fellow  citizens,  in  the  name  of  those 
qualities  which  underlie  the  very  existence  of  our  form  of  government. 
I  ask  for  brotherhood.  I  ask  for  the  willingness  of  each  to  help  the 
other ;  for  the  readiness  of  men  to  act  in  combination  for  the  common 
good  ;  but  I  ask  you  also,  as  you  will  not  inflict  wrong,  so  not  to  suffer 
it.  I  ask  you  to  remember  that  though  the  law  can  do  something,  that 
though  the  honest  administration  of  the  law  can  do  more,  that  though 
something  more  can  be  done  by  acting  in  organization,  in  combination, 
with  one's  fellows  privately,  yet  in  the  long  run,  in  the  ultimate 
analysis,  each  man's  success  must  rest  upon  the  sum  of  that  man's 
individual  qualities.  That  is  the  determining  factor  in  the  end  as  to 
whether  the  man  rises  or  falls. 

Every  one  of  you  veterans  knows  that  in  the  war  there  were  some 
men  who  would  not  by  any  training  or  arming  make  good  soldiers. 
If  the  man  did  not  have  t^ie  stuff  in  him  it  was  not  there  to  get  out  of 
him.  It  is  just  so  in  citizenship.  There  is  not  a  man  of  us  who 
does  not  at  times  slip  or  stumble,  and  in  that  case  it  speaks  ill  of  any 
one  who  fails  to  reach  out  a  helping  hand  to  his-  brother ;  but  if  a 
man  lies  down  you  cannot  carry  him.  You  can  help  a  man  only  in 
the  way  which  alone  is  of  real  ultimate  help — you  can  help  him  to  help 
himself.  He  has  got  to  have  it  in  him  to  make  the  effort,  to  strive. 
He  has  got  to  have  in  him  the  qualities  which  will  make  him  a  good 
husband,  a  good  father,  a  good  neighbor,  a  man  who  deals  justly  by 
others,  and  does  his  duty  by  the  State.  If  he  has  not  got  it  in  him, 
you  cannot  help  him.  He  will  remain  to  the  end  a  drag  upon  himself 
and  upon  every  one  else.  I  ask  that  we  keep  that  in  mind ;  that  we 
remember  our  obligations  to  ourselves  and  to  the  country,  and  that 
we  steadfastly  strive  to  raise  ever  higher  the  average  of  individual 
citizenship,  for  if  that  average  is  high  enough,  scant  need  be  our 
concern  as  to  the  fate  of  the  State.  I  believe  in  your  future,  I  Believe 
in  our  future,  because  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that  in  the  future 
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all  America  will  raise  the  standard  of  individual  citizenship;  that  we 
will  raise  that  standard  not  merely  in  body  and  in  mind,  but  in  that 
which  counts  for  more  than  body,  for  more  than  mind,  in  character — 
character,  upon  which  ultimately  rests  the  fate  of  every  nation. 


TO  THE  FOREST  RANGERS  AT  SANTA  BARBARA,  MAY  9.  I903- 

Let  me  say  a  word  of  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  Forestry  force 
who  acted  as  my  escort.  I  wish  to  thank  the  other  gentlemen  also, 
but  particularly  the  members  of  the  Forestry  force.  I  am,  as  you  gen- 
tlemen probably  know,  exceedingly  interested  in  the  question  of  forestry 
preservation.  I  think  our  people  are  growing  more  and  more  to  under- 
stand that  in  reference  to  the  forests  and  the  wild  creatures  of  the 
wilderness  our  aim  should  be  not  to  destroy  them  simply  for  the  selfish 
pleasure  of  one  generation,  but  to  keep  them  for  our  children  and  our 
children's  children.  I  wish  you,  the  Forest  Rangers,  and  also  all  the 
others,  to  protect  the  game  and  wild  creatures,  and  of  course  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  water  supply  is  a  matter  of  such  vital  moment,  the 
preservation  of  the  forests  for  the  merely  utilitarian  side  is  of  the  ut- 
most, of  the  highest  possible  concsquence ;  and  there  are  no  members 
of  our  body  politic  who  are  doing  better  work  than  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  preservation  of  the  forests,  the  keeping  of  nature  as 
it  is  for  the  sake  of  its  use  and  for  the  sake  of  its  beauty. 


AT  SURF,  CAL.,  MAY  9,  1903. 

jlfy  fellow  citizens: 

I  cannot  say  how  much  I  have  enjoyed  these  three  days  in  California. 
It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  was  in  your  great  and  beautiful  State ;  and 
but  a  few  hours  ago  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the  greatest  of  all  the 
oceans.  I  have  enjoyed  it  to  the  full.  I  have  enjoyed  the. climate,  see- 
ing the  fruits  of  the  soil,  seeing  all  that  has  been  done  agriculturally 
and  industrially.  I  have  enjoyed  noting  the  marvelous  material  pro- 
gress and  prosperity ;  but  what  I  have  enjoyed  most  has  been  seeing 
the  men  and  women  of  Cahfornia.  It  has  been  to  me  an  education  to 
come  here  to  California.  I  did  not  need  to  feel  what  I  felt  already, 
how  much  of  our  destiny  lay  on  the  Pacific,  but  I  am  glad  to  have  seen 
your  people,  I  have  realized  more  even  than  I  already  realized  it  the 
fundamental  oneness  of  the  American  Nation.  I  have  come  from  the 
Atlantic  across  the  continent,  and  here  I  am  addressing  an  American 
audience  with  the  same  ideals,  the  same  aspirations,  the  same  hopes, 
the  same  purposes,  that  tlie  audiences  have  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
or  in  thf  Mississippi  Valley.    I  am  glad  to  have  met  you.    I  believe 
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in  you  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  and  I  believe  that  your  future 
be  even  greater  than  your  past. 


AT  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  CAL..  MAY  9,  1903. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  you,  my  fellow  citizens: 

It  is  indeed  a  great  pleasure  to  have  the  chance  of  meeting  you  this"' 
afternoon.     For  three  days  now  I  have  been  traveling  through  your 
wonderful  and  beautiful  State,  and  I  marvel  at  its  fertility.     1  am  not 
surprised  to  see  you  looking  happy.    I  should  be  ashamed  of  you  if  yott_ 
did  not  ^ 

I  know  of  this  country  in  connection  with  certain  Eastern  agricul- 
tural producers,  for  unless  I  mistake,  those  who  offered  prizes  for  the 
largest  vegetables  and  fruits  of  certain  kinds  have  had  to  bar  the  pro- 
ducts from  this  county,  because  they  invariably  won  the  prizes.  I  know 
of  one  Eastern  producer  who  said  that  the  products  of  this  county 
would  have  to  be  barred,  because  he  had  spent  already  $500  in  prizes 
to  the  county  and  had  gotten  back  but  ?I4  for  seeds.  I  have  forgotten 
all  of  the  records  that  you  have  in  the  county,  I  know  that  the  largest 
pumpkin,  watermelon  and  onion  came  from  here,  so  that  your  agri- 
cultural products  have  made  a  name  for  themselves  to  be  feared.  Of 
course,  in  stock  raising  and  dairying,  the  county  stands  equally  promi- 
nent. I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  State  of  California  is  erecting  here 
the  polytechnic  institute  for  giving  all  the  scientific  training  in  the 
arts  of  farm  life.  More  and  more  our  people  have  waked  to  the  fact 
that  farming  is  not  only  a  practical,  but  a  scientific  pursuit,  and  that 
there  should  be  tlie  same  chance  for  the  tiller  of  the  soil  to  make  his  a 
learned  profession  that  there  is  in  any  other  business. 

For  three  days  I  have  been  traveling  through  one  of  those  regions 
of  our  country  where  the  interests  are  agricultural  and  pastoral,  where 
the  tiller  of  the  soil,  the  man  who  grows  stock,  who  is  engaged  in 
agriculture,  is  the  man  whose  interest  is  predominant ;  and  of  course 
it  is  the  merest  truism  to  say  that  it  is  tlic  earth  tiller,  the  soil  tiller, 
the  man  of  the  farms,  the  man  of  the  ranches,  who  stands  as  the  one 
citizen  indispensable  to  the  entire  community.  The  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion depends  even  more  than  upon  the  welfare  of  the  wage-worker, 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  home-maker  of  the  country  regions.  I  con- 
gratulate you  people  of  California  upon  the  evidence  that  you  have 
grasped  the  fact  which  our  people  must  grasji,  that  the  legislation  o^| 
the  country  must  be  shaped  in  the  direction  of  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  man  who  has  come  on  the  soil  to  stay  and  to  rear  his  children 
to  take  his  place  after  him.  We  have  passed  the  stage  as  a  nation 
when  we  can  afford  to  tolerate  the  man  whose  aim  it  is  merely  to  skin 
the  soil  and  go  on;  to  skin  the  country,  to  take  ofi  the,  tiwJisf«,  Na 
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exhaust  it,  and  go  on  ;  our  aim  must  be  by  laws  promotive  of  irrigation, 
by  laws  securing  the  wise  use  in  perpetuity  of  the  forests,  by  laws 
shaped  in  every  way,  to  promote  tlie  permanent  interests  of  the  country. 
Our  aim  must  be  to  hand  over  to  our  children  not  an  impoverished 
but  an  improved  heritage.  That  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for  our  people. 
We  wish  to  hand  over  our  country  to  our  children  in  better  shape,  not 
in  worse  shape,  than  we  ourselves  got  iL 

I  have  congratulated  you  upon  your  material  well-being  and  upon 
the  steps  that  you  are  taking  still  further  to  increase  that  material 
well-being.  I  wish  further  to  congratulate  you  upon  what  counts  even 
more  than  material  prosperity,  upon  taking  care  of  the  interests  that 
go  to  make  up  the  higher  life  of  the  Nation.  I  am  greeted  here  by  men 
who  wear  the  button  that  shows  that  they  proved  true  to  a  lofty  ideal 
when  Abraham  Lincoln  called  to  arms  in  the  hour  of  the  Nation's 
agony.  Our  Nation  showed  itself  great  in  those  days  because  the  Na- 
tion's sons  in  '6l  and  the  years  immediately  following  had  it  in  them  to 
care  for  something  more  even  than  material  well-being,  because  they 
had  it  in  them  to  feel  the  lift  toward  lofty  things  which  only  generous 
souls  can  fee!.  I  see  around  me  the  men  who  took  part  in  the  great 
Civil  War,  whose  presence  should  excuse  me  from  preaching,  for  their 
practice  preaches  louder  than  any  words  of  mine  could. 

I  have  seen  everywhere  through  your  State,  in  addition,  the  care  you 
are  taking  in  educating  the  children.  I  have  been  struck  by  the  schools, 
and  as  I  have  said  a  special  word  of  greeting  to  the  men  who  deserve 
so  well  of  the  Nation,  so  I  wish  to  say  a  special  greeting  to  the  future, 
to  the  children,  to  those  who  are  to  be  the  men  and  women  of  the  next 
generation;  and  upon  whom  it  will  depend  whether  this  country  goes 
forward  or  not.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  raise  such  products  as  you  have 
raised  on  your  farms ;  it  is  a  better  thing  to  bring  up  such  children 
as  I  think  I  have  been  seeing  today.  I  like  the  way  in  which,  through 
your  schools,  you  are  training  the  children  to  citizenship  in  the  future. 
Ultimately,  though  soil  and  climate  will  count  for  much,  what  will  count 
for  most  is  the  average  character  in  the  individual  citizen,  the  individual 
man  or  woman ;  that  is  what  counts  in  the  long  run  in  making  a  nation. 
I  go  from  you  with  an  even  increased  faith  in  the  future  of  our 
country,  the  future  of  America,  because  I  go  with  an  even  increased 
faith  and  confidence  in  what  the  average  American  citizen  is  and  will  be. 
I  believe  in  you,  men  and  women  of  California,  men  and  women  of 
America,  of  the  United  States,  because  I  feel  that  you  are  not  only 
sound  in  body  and  sound  in  mind,  but  that  which  counts  for  more  than 
Kiy,  more  than  mind — character,  into  which  many  different  elements 
Iter — but  above  all,  the  elements  of  decency,  of  courage,  and  of  com- 
as sense. 
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Theodore  Roosevelt 
AT  PASO  ROBLES,  CAL.,  MAY  9,  igoj. 

My  fellow  citizens: 

I  cannot  say  how  much  I  have  enjoyed  the  three  days  I  have  spent  in 
California.  I  had  heard  much  and  read  much  of  the  wonderful  beau^L 
of  your  State,  of  its  climate,  of  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  but  1  had  ndfl 
been  able  to  fix  in  my  mind  what  it  really  would  be.  I  think  I  was  a 
pretty  good  Americart  when  I  came  here,  but  I  feel  that  I  am  a  better 
American  now.  It  has  done  me  good  to  see  you,  I  congratulate  you 
upon  all  that  you  have  done  in  business,  in  agriculture,  in  commerce,  in 
industries  of  all  kinds ;  but  most  of  all  I  congratulate  you  and  all  of  us 
upon  the  type  of  citizenship  Ihat  you  have  produced.  In  the  last  analy- 
sis the  Nation  will  go  up  or  go  down  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
average  man  or  woman.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  farms,  ranches, 
railroads,  factories  and  commerce,  but  they  will  avail  nothing  if  we 
have  not  the  right  type  of  average  citizen  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
One  thing  that  has  pleased  me  particularly  in  coming  through  your 
State  has  been  to  see  the  schools,  the  attention  paid  to  the  education 
of  your  children.  I  have  been  glad  to  meet  the  men  and  women,  and 
I  think  I  have  been  even  more  glad  to  see  the  children.  Of  course  it  is 
the  merest  truism  to  say  that  not  all  our  natural  advantages,  not  all 
our  indu.strial  success  will  avail  unless  the  American  of  the  future  is 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  achievements  of  the  past  and  to  turn  them 
to  the  best  possible  account.  We  need  the  material  well-being  as  the 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  and  we  cannot  build  unless  we  have 
that  foundation,  but  it  is  only  the  foundation  and  upon  it  must  be 
raised  the  superstructure  of  the  higher  civic  life.  And  for  that  life 
you  are  providing  in  preparing  those  of  the  next  generation  for  the  ever 
higher  spiritual,  moral  and  intellectual  development.  I  have  been  very 
glad  to  see  you ;  glad  to  have  come  from  the  Atlantic,  from  the  East, 
through  the  West,  and  now  to  this  West  of  the  West — to  California. 
There  is  another  thing  I  was  glad  here  on  the  scacoast  to  see — a  vessel 
of  the  Ignited  States  Navy.  We  have  begun  to  take  our  position  as  a 
world  power,  a  power  situated  on  a  continent  fronting  on  two  oceans, 
and  we  must  have  a  navy  to  assert  our  position. 

AT  PAJARO,  CAL.,  MAY  11,  1903. 

Afy  fellow  citizens: 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  coming  cut  to  greet  me  this  morningT 
have  been  giving  much  more  time  to  California  than  to  any  other  State, 
and  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  I  have  enjoyed  every  hour  I  have  been  in  your 
beautiful  and  wonderful  State.  I  have  been  traveling  up  from  the 
South  and  shall  now  visit  San  Francisco,  then  go  straight  througl 
to  the  Nortlx.    It  seems  to  me  every  good  American  that  can  sb' 
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visit  the  Pacific  Slope,  to  realize  where  so  much  of  our  country's  great- 
ness in  the  future  will  lie.  I  did  not  need  to  come  out  here  in  order 
to  believe  in  you  and  your  work.  I  knew  you  well  and  believed  in  you 
before  with  all  my  heart,  but  it  has  done  me  good  to  get  in  touch  with 
you.  The  thing  that  has  impressed  me  most  coming  from  the  Atlantic 
across  to  the  Pacific  has  been  that  good  Americans  are  good  Americans 
in  every  part  of  this  country.  That  is  the  fundamental  point  to  remem- 
ber. 

I  am  glad  to  have  seen  you.  I  want  to  welcome  the  men  and 
women,  and  especially  the  children.  Of  course,  it  is  a  mere  truism  to 
say  that  this  country  depends  upon  what  the  next  generation  is. 


AT  WATSONVILLE,  CAL.,  MAY  ii.  1903. 

My  fellow  citisens: 

I  have  but  a  minute  here,  and  I  can  only  express  to  you  my  appre- 
ciation of  your  having  come  out  to  greet  me.  This  is  a  great  fruit 
center ;  California  is  a  great  fruit  State,  a  great  agricultural  State,  but, 
above  all,  California  is  a  great  State  for  Californians, 

The  thing  that  has  impressed  me  most  in  this  country  coming  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  is  the  essential  oneness  of  our  people,  tlie 
fact  that  good  Americans  are  good  Americans  from  Maine  to  Califor- 
nia, from  the  Golden  Gate  to  Sandy  Hook.  That  is  the  important 
part. 

Glad  though  I  am  to  see  all  your  products,  I  want  to  congratulate 
you  especially  upon  one — the  children.  I  do  not  come  here  to  teach ;  I 
come  here  to  learn.  It  has  done  nie  good  to  be  in  your  State  and 
to  meet  your  people.  Until  last  week  I  had  never  been  in  California, 
and  I  go  back  an  even  better  American  than  I  came,  and  I  think  I 
came  out  a  fairly  good  one.  Things  that  are  truisms,  that  you  expect 
as  simply  part  of  the  natural  order  of  events,  need  to  be  impressed 
upon  our  people  as  a  whole.  We  need  to  understand  the  command- 
ing position  already  occupied,  and  the  infinitely  more  commanding 
position  that  will  be  occupied  in  the  future  by  our  Nation  on  the  Pacific 
This,  the  greatest  of  all  the  oceans,  is  one  which  more  and  more  during 
the  century  opening  must  pass  under  American  influence ;  and  as  in- 
evitably happens,  when  a  great  effort  comes,  it  means  that  a  great 
burden  of  responsibility  accompanies  the  effort.  A  nation  cannot  be 
great  without  paying  the  price  of  greatness,  and  only  a  craven  nation 
will  object  to  paying  that  price. 

I  believe  in  you,  my  countrymen ;  I  believe  in  our  people,  and  there- 
fore I  believe  that  they  will  dare  to  be  great,  therefore  I  believe  they 
will  hail  the  chance  this  century  brings  as  one  which  it  should  rejoice 
a  mighty  and  masteriu]  people  to  have.    And  we  can  face  the  future 
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with  the  assured  confidence  of  success  if  only  we  face  it  in  the  spirit 
in  which  our  fathers  faced  the  problems  of  the  past. 

AT  SANTA  CRUZ,  CAL.,  MAY  ii.  1903. 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  you,  my  fellow  citizens: 

I  tliank  j'ou  for  the  greeting  that  you  have  extended  to  me.  I  wish 
to  say  a  word  of  special  acknowledgment  to  the  men  of  the  Grand 
Army,  to  the  representatives  of  the  pioneers,  to  the  men  who  proved 
their  loyalty  in  tlie  supreme  test  from  '61  to  '65,  and  to  the  pioneers 
who  showed  the  same  qualities  in  winning  this  great  West  that  you  of 
the  Civil  War  showed  in  your  feat.  I  also  wish  to  say  how  pleased  I 
am  to  have  had  as  my  escort  the  men  of  the  Naval  Militia.  The  one 
thing  on  which  this  country  must  forever  be  a  unit  is  the  navy.  We 
must  have  a  first-class  navy.  A  nation  like  ours,  with  the  unique  posi- 
tion of  fronting  at  once  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  a  nation  forced 
by  the  mere  fact  of  destiny  to  play  a  great,  a  mighty,  a  masterful  part  in 
the  world,  cannot  afford  to  neglect  its  navy,  cannot  afford  to  fail  to 
insist  upon  the  building  up  of  the  navy.  We  must  go  on  with  the 
task  as  we  have  begun  it.  We  have  a  good  navy  now.  We  must  make 
it  an  even  better  one  in  the  future.  We  must  have  an  ample  supply 
of  the  most  formidable  type  of  fighting  ships  ;  we  must  have  those  ships 
practiced ;  we  must  see  that  not  only  are  our  warships  the  best  in  the 
world,  but  that  the  men  who  handle  them,  the  men  in  the  gun  turrets, 
the  men  in  the  engine  rooms,  the  men  in  the  conning  towers,  are  also 
the  best  of  their  kind.  I  think  that  our  navy  is  already  wonderfully 
good  and  we  must  strive  to  make  it  even  better. 

I  am  about  tg  visit  the  Grove  of  tlie  Great  Trees.  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate you  people  of  California,  people  of  this  region,  and  to  con- 
gratulate all  the  country  on  what  you  have  done  in  preserving  these 
great  trees.  Cut  down  one  of  these  giants  and  you  cannot  fill  its  place. 
The  ages  were  their  architects  and  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
children's  children  to  preserve  them.  Nothing  has  pleased  me  more 
here  in  California  than  to  see  how  thoroughly  awake  you  are  to  pre- 
serve the  monuments  of  the  past,  human  and  natural.  I  am  glad  to 
see  the  way  in  which  the  old  Mission  buildings  are  being  preserved. 
This  great,  wonderful,  new  State,  this  State  which  is  itself  an  empire, 
situated  en  the  greatest  of  oceans,  should  keep  alive  the  sense  of  his- 
toric continuity  of  its  past,  and  should  as  one  step  towards  that  end 
preserve  the  ancient  historic  landmarks  within  its  limits.  I  am  even 
more  pleased  that  you  should  be  preserving  the  great  and  wonderful 
natural  features  here,  that  you  should  have  in  California  a  park  like 
the  Yosemite,  that  we  should  have  State  preserves  of  these  great  trees 
and  other  preserves  where  individuals  and  associations  have  kept  them. 


■ 


Tessages  and  Speeches 

We  should  see  to  it  that  no  man  for  speculative  purposes  or  for  mere 
temporarj'  use  exploits  the  groves  of  great  trees.  Where  the  individuals 
and  associations  of  individuals  cannot  preserve  them,  the  State,  and,  if 
necessan,',  the  Nation,  should  step  in  and  see  to  their  preservation.  We 
should  keep  the  trees  as  we  should  keep  great  stretches  of  the  wilder- 
ness as  a  heritage  for  our  children  and  our  children's  children.  Our 
aim  should  be  to  preserve  them  for  use,  to  preserve  them  for  beauty, 
for  the  sake  of  the  Nation  hereafter.  I  shall  not  trj'  to  make  any  ex- 
tended address  to  you.  I  shall  only  say  how  glad  I  am  to  be  here,  bid 
you  welcome  with  all  my  heart,  and  say  how  thoroughly  I  believe  in 
you.  and  that  I  am  a  better  American  for  being  among  you. 


AT  THE  BIG  TREE  GROVE,  SANTA  CRUZ,  GAL,  MAY  ii,  1903. 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  ladies  first,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  guests  in  the  second 

place: 

I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  courtesy  in  receiving  me, 
and  to  say  how  much  I  have  enjoyed  being  here.  This  is  the  first 
glimpse  I  have  ever  had  of  the  big  trees,  and  I  wish  to  pay  the  liighest 
tribute  I  can  to  the  State  of  California,  to  those  private  citizens  and 
associations  of  citizens  who  have  co-operated  with  the  State  in  preserv- 
ing these  wonderful  trees  for  the  whole  nation,  in  preserving  them  in 
whatever  part  of  the  State  they  may  be  found.  All  of  us  ought  to  want 
to  see  nature  preserved ;  and  take  a  big  tree  whose  architect  has  been 
the  ages,  anything  tliat  man  does  toward  it  may  hurt  it  and  cannot  help 
it ;  and  above  all,  the  rash  creature  who  wishes  to  leave  his  name  to 
mar  the  beauties  of  nature  should  be  sternly  discouraged.  Take  those 
cards  pinned  up  on  that  tree ;  they  give  an  air  of  the  ridiculous  to  this 
solemn  and  majestic  grove.  To  pin  those  cards  up  there  is  as  much 
out  of  place  as  if  you  tacked  so  many  tin  cans  up  there.  I  mean  that 
literally.*  You  should  save  the  people  whose  names  are  there  from  the 
reprobation  of  every  individual  by  taking  down  the  cards  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment ;  and  do  keep  these  trees,  keep  all  the  wonderful  scen- 
ery of  this  wonderful  State  unmarred  by  the  vandalism  or  the  folly  of 
man.  Remember  that  we  have  to  contend  not  merely  with  knavery, 
but  with  folly ;  and  see  to  it  that  you  by  your  actions  create  the  kind  of 
public  opinion  which  will  put  a  stop  to  any  destruction  of  or  any 
marring  of  the  wonderful  and  beautiful  gifts  that  you  have  received 
from  nature,  that  you  ought  to  hand  on  as  a  precious  heritage  to  your 
children  and  your  children's  children.  I  am,  oh,  so  glad  to  be  here, 
to  be  in  this  majestic  and  beautiful  grove,  to  see  the  wonderful  red- 

•Ilcre  cropt  out  one  of  the  bc»t  ind  (trongett  ch*raCteri»tiC8  of  President  Roosevelt 
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fre/1  pkatei}  aa  when  one  pays  him  the  complimeat  of  following  his  frank  example.— A.  H.  L. 
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woods,  and  I  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  chance,  and  I  do  hope  that 
it  will  be  your  object  to  preserve  them  as  nature  made  them  and  left 
them,  for  the  future. 


AT  SAN  JOSE.  CAL..  MAY  ii,  1903. 


J 


Mr.  Mayor,  and  you,  men  and  women,  my  fellow  citisens,  my  fellow 
Americans:  ^ 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  greet  you  today,  to  speak  to  the  citizens  of™ 
this  beautiful  city  in  this  great  and  fertile  valley  and  county.  Ever 
since  our  train  came  into  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  it  has  been  as  tliough 
we  were  passing  through  a  garden.  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  products, 
now  that  I  have  seen  the  place.  This  is  one  of  the  famous  agricul- 
tural counties  of  the  whole  country.  In  hardly  any  other  county  has 
work  quite  of  your  kind  been  done  in  the  raising  of  deciduous  fruits, 
notably  prunes.  Your  city  is  bound  to  grow  because  your  county  is 
bound  to  grow,  atid  of  course  the  city  will  grow  where  the  country 
tributary  to  it  produces  so  much.  But  there  was  something  that  pleased 
me  even  more  than  the  prunes,  and  that  was  the  school  houses  as  I 
passed.  H 

Here  in  this  county  you  have  many  notable  educational  institutions. 
I  understand  that  you  have  the  oldest  normal  school  in  the  State ;  that 
Santa  Clara  is  the  oldest  college ;  you  also  have  the  University  of  the 
Pacific,  the  Lick  Observatory  and  Leland  Stanford  University ;  and 
above  all,  that  upon  which  all  the  higher  education  rests — the  common 
school  educational  system  of  the  State.  It  is  a  fine  thing,  an  absolutely 
necessary  thing,  to  have  a  foundation  of  material  well-being  upon 
which  to  build  the  higher  life ;  but  it  is  equally  indispensable  that  upon 
that  foundation  the  higher  life  shall  be  built.  I  congratulate  you  that 
in  your  care  for  the  body  you  have  not  forgotten  to  care  for  the  higher, 
the  intellectual,  the  spiritual  side  of  man.  I  have  been  greeted  here  as 
I  have  been  greeted  throughout  California  by  the  men  of  the  great 
Civil  War,  the  veterans  to  whom  we  owe  it  that  there  is  a  country 
for  you  and  me  to  be  proud  of  today.  They,  by  their  lives,  by  the 
record  of  their  deeds,  teach  us  in  more  practical  fashion  than  it  can  be 
taught  by  any  preaching,  for  they  teach  us  by  practice,  that  in  the  ulti- 
mate analysis  the  greatness  of  a  nation  is  to  be  measured  not  by  the 
output  of  its  industrial  products,  not  by  its  material  prosperity,  not  bjM 
the  products  of  the  farm,  factory,  business  house,  but  by  the  products 
of  its  citizenship,  by  the  men  and  women  that  that  nation  produces. 

When  Sumter's  guns  thundered  on  that  April  morning  in  '61  no 
amount  of  industrial  prosperity  unaccompanied  by  the  lift  toward  higher 
things  could  have  saved  the  Nation.  We  had  then  come  to  on?  r^f 
those  great  crises  of  national  affairs  when  the  need  was  for  thi 
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mental  virtues  of  mankind  to  be  displayed,  when  it  was  too  late  to 
appeal  to  mechanical  ingenuity,  mechanical  inventiveness,  business 
capacity  on  the  greater  or  on  the  lesser  scale,  when  nothing  could  save 
us  but  the  manhood  of  the  men  and  the  womanhood  of  the  women, 
when  we  had  to  rely  upon  the  man  who  went  to  battle  and  upon  the 
woman  to  whom  fell  the  harder  task  of  staying  at  home,  with  brother 
or  lover,  father  or  husband  gone  to  the  front,  left  without  the  bread-i 
winner,  to  work  her  way  as  best  she  could,  and  to  endure,  in  addition, 
the  sickening  anxiety  for  the  loved  ones  who  were  in  the  forefront  of 
the  battle.  We  had  to  depend  upon  the  men  who,  when  the  final  call 
was  made,  were  willing  to  count  everj-thing,  life  itself,  as  dross  in  the 
scale  compared  with  their  eager  championship  of  national  honor,  of  the 
unity  of  the  flag,  the  sacredness  of  the  Republic — the  men  whose  one^ 
ambition  it  was  to  spend  and  be  spent  when  Abraham  Lincoln  caltedt 
and  to  follow  the  flag  of  Grant,  of  Sherman,  of  Thomas,  of  Sherit 
and  Farragut  through  the  years  of  alternating  victory  and  defeat  until 
over  tlie  hills  of  disaster  they  saw  the  sunset  of  triumph  at  Appomat- 
tox, 

The  problems  that  confront  us  from  generation  to  generation  change. 
The  methods  of  solution  for  each  problem  must  be  sought  out  carefully 
in  order  that  that  problem  may  be  solved  aright ;  but  the  funda- 
mental qualities  needed  by  the  men  of  today  are  those  that  were 
needed  by  the  men  of  yesterday,  and  they  will  be  the  same  that  in  their 
turn  the  men  of  tomorrow  will  need.  There  is  no  patent  substitute  for 
the  fundamental  virtues.  Nothing  can  make  good  citizenship  in  men 
who  have  not  got  in  them  courage,  hardihood,  decency,  sanity,  the  spirit 
of  truth-telling  and  truth-seeking,  the  spirit  that  dares  and  endures, 
the  spirit  that  knows  what  it  is  to  have  a  lofty  ideal,  and  yet  to  endeavor 
to  realize  that  ideal  in  practical  fashion.  That  is  why  I  congratulatftj 
you  upon  the  care  you  are  paying  to  your  educational  system,  to  \\ 
training  of  the  young.*  Of  course  there  are  natures  which  no  training 
can  develop,  because  if  the  stuff  is  not  there  nothing  can  be  made  out 
of  them.  But  training  will  make  a  good  citizen  a  better  citizen.  Train*' 
ing  when  applied  to  raw  material  will  do  good  to  that  raw  material. 

I  congratulate  you,  I  congratulate  all  our  people,  upon  the  realiza-j 
tion  shown  by  California  of  the  fact  that  though  the  interests  of 
body  are  great,  the  interests  of  the  soul  are  greater ;  that  though  w« 
must  take  care  of  the  first — we  are  not  to  be  excused  if  we  fail  to  showj 
thrift,   energy,   business   intelligence,   the   power  of   hard   work   for* 
material  ends — ^we  arc  not  to  be  excused  if  we  fail  to  show  those  quali- 
ties, yet  that  those  qualities  cannot  by  themselves  suffice,  that  to  than 
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wc  must  add  others.  The  body  should  be  trained ;  even  more  should 
the  mind  be  trained ;  and  most  of  all  should  we  train  character ;  char- 
acter, into  which  so  many  elements  enter ;  but  three  above  all — decency, 
the  spirit  of  fair  dealing,  of  decent  behavior  in  tlie  family,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, towards  the  State ;  and  to  decency  to  be  added  courage,  the 
spirit  that  dares  and  endures  and  does,  and  to  both  to  be  added  the  sav- 
ing grace  of  common  sense.  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  thought  for 
the  next  generation,  for  California's  greatness.  The  greatness  of  the 
Union  in  the  future  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  men  and  women  who 
act  as  your  heirs.  If  they  are  not  the  right  kind  they  will  mar  and 
spoil  the  heritage  you  have  left ;  and  that  heritage  can  be  kept  as  it 
should  and  will  be  kept,  because  the  boys  and  girls  of  today  are  being 
trained  to  become  fit  citizens  of  tomorrow. 

In  closing  I  want  to  thank  you  and  to  say  how  I  have  enjoyed  being 
here  in  California.  Above  all  things,  I  have  enjoyed  the  knowledge 
that  coming  across  this  continent  irom  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from 
the  East  to  the  West,  and  now  west  of  the  West  into  California — 
for  California  stands  by  itself — wherever  I  have  been  address- 
ing any  audience  I  have  been  able  to  make  my  appeal  to  the  men  and 
women  to  whom  I  speak  purely  as  Americans,  speaking  to  them  as 
Americans,  and  as  nothing  else.  You,  the  men  of  the  great 
war,  fought  to  put  an  end  once  for  all  to  the  evil  spirit  of  sec- 
tional hatred.  No  man  is  a  good  American — I  could  put  that  stronger 
— the  worst  enemy  of  American  institutions  is  the  man  who  seeks 
to  excite  one  set  of  Americans  against  their  fellow-Americans. 
And  it  matters  nothing  whether  the  appeal  is  made  in  the 
fancied  interest  of  a  class,  of  a  creed,  or  of  a  section,  the  man  who 
makes  it  is  a  traitor  to  our  institutions  and  their  spirit.  W^e  can  make 
this  government  a  success  only  by  proceeding  in  accordance  with  its 
fundamental  proposition  and  treating  each  man,  Northerner  or  South- 
erner, Easterner  or  Westerner,  whatever  his  birthplace,  whatever  his 
creed,  his  occupation,  his  means,  as  a  man  and  as  nothing  else. 
I  believe  in  you,  I  believe  in  the  future  of  this  State,  I  believe 
in  the  future  of  this  nation,  because  I  am  sure  that  ultimately, 
no  matter  whaf  may  be  any  temporary  swen'ing,  our  people  will  con- 
sent to  no  other  base  for  the  management  of  this  government,  and  will 
insist  invariably  in  the  long  run  that  we  remain  true  to  the  principles 
of  those  who  with  Washington  founded  the  government,  and  those 
who  with  Lincoln  preserved  the  government  and  made  this  a  nation  of 
freemen,  each  guaranteed  his  rights,  each  prevented  from  wronging 
ny  one  else  and  each  assured  of  his  being  treated  exactly  as  his  conduct 
entitled  him  to  be  treated. 


■ 


AT  CAMPBELL.  CAL.,  MAY  ii,  1903. 

It  IS  a  very  great  pleasure  to  be  here.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  take 
part  in  planting  this  tree  in  the  presence  of  the  children  of  Campbell 
County.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  bids  better  for  our  material 
well-being  than  the  tree  culture;  and  I  know  of  nothing  among  the 
many  things  that  the  National  Grange  has  done  that  it  has  done  better 
than  fostering  tlie  habit  of  caring  for  the  forests  where  they  exist, 
and  the  planting  of  new  trees.  And  then,  even  above  trees,  come  the 
children,  that  is  the  all-important  part.  It  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  me 
to  address  the  children.  I  have  but  just  one  word  to  say  to  you,  it 
is  something  I  should  say  to  your  elders  also.  I  believe  in  play  and 
I  believe  in  work.  I  want  to  see  you  play  hard  while  you  play,  and 
when  you  work  do  not  play  at  all. 


AT  LELAND  STANFORD  JR.  UNIVERSITY.  PALO  ALTO,  CAL., 

MAY  12,  1903. 

President  Jordan,  and  you,  my  fellow  cUisens,  and  especially  you,  my 

felloxv  college  men  and  women: 

I  thank  you  for  your  greeting,  and  I  know  you  will  not  grudge  my 
saying,  first  of  all,  a  special  word  of  thanks  to  the  men  of  the  Grand 
Army.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  before  a  body  of  students  men 
who  by  their  practice  have  rendered  it  unnecessary  that  they  should 
preach ;  for  what  we  have  to  teach  by  precept,  you,  the  men  of 
'61  to  '65,  have  taught  by  deed,  by  action.  I  am  glad,  I  am  proud 
as  an  .Vmerican  college  man  myself  to  have  seen  the  tablet  outside, 
within  the  court,  which  shows  that  this  young  university  sent  eighty- 
five  of  her  sons  to  war  when  the  country  called  for  them.  I  came 
from  a  college  which  boasts  as  its  proudest  building  that  which 
is  to  stand  to  the  memory  of  Harvard's  sons  who  responded  to  the 
call  of  Lincoln  when  the  hour  of  the  nation's  danger  was  at  hand.  It 
will  be  a  bad  day  for  this  country  and  a  worse  day  for  all  educational 
institutions  in  this  country  if  ever  such  a  call  is  made,  and  the  men 
of  college  training  do  not  feel  it  peculiarly  incumbent  upon  them  to 
respond. 

The  last  week  I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed,  and  my  enjoyment  would 
have  been  unmarred  by  a  flaw  if  I  had  not  been  obliged  to  make 
speeches.  I  have  been  traveling  through  California.  It  is  the  first 
time  I  have  ever  come  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  my  visit  to  the  wonder- 
ful and  beautiful  State  has  been  to  me  one  of  absorbing  interest.  I 
cannot  say  how  I  have  appreciated  being  here ;  the  chance  to  see  the 
natural  products,  the  scenery,  the  landscape,  all  that  man  has  done  with 
the  soil,  how  he  has  taken  advantage  of  the  climate,  what  he  has  done 
materia]]y  and  socially,  what  he  has  done  in  building  upon  the  material 
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well-being  which  he  has  secured  from  soil  and  climate  the  higher  life 
of  the  intellect,  the  spirit  and  the  soul.  Now  I  have  come  to  this  great 
institution  of  learning  and  1  wonder  whether  you  yourselves  fully 
appreciate  the  mere  physical  beauty  of  your  surroundings.  I  was  not 
prepared  in  the  least  (and  I  thought  I  was  prepared  for  it)  for  the 
beauty  of  your  surroundings.  You  have  had  these  plans  of  your 
university  made  by  a  great  architect,  native  to  our  own  American  soil, 
who  himself  had  the  sense  to  adapt — not  to  copy  in  servile  fashion — 
but  to  adapt  the  old  Califomian  arcihtecture  to  the  new  university 
uses,  and  so  we  have  here  a  great  institution  of  learning  absolutely 
unique,  even  in  its  outward  aspect,  situated  in  this  beautiful  valley 
with  the  hills  in  the  background,  under  this  sky,  with  these  buildings, 
and  if  this  university  does  not  turn  out  the  right  kind  of  citizenship 
and  the  right  kind  of  scholarship,  I  shall  be  more  than  disappointed. 
I  want  to  say  one  word  personally.  President  Jordan  has  been 
kind  enough  to  allude  to  me  as  an  old  friend.  Mr.  Jordan  is  too 
modest  to  say  that  he  has  long  been  not  only  a  friend,  but  a  man  to 
whom  I  have  turned  for  advice  and  help,  before  and  since  I  became 
President.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  acknowledging 
my  obligations  to  him,  and  I  am  also  glad  that  when  I  ask  you 
to  strive  toward  productive  scholarship,  toward  productive  citizenship, 
I  can  use  the  president  of  the  university  as  an  example.  Of  course, 
in  any  of  our  American  institutions  of  learning,  even  more  important 
than  the  production  of  scholarship,  is  the  production  of  citizenship. 
That  is  the  most  important  thing  that  any  institution  of  learning  can 
produce.  There  is  a  great  proportion,  a  great  number  of  students 
who  cannot  and  should  not  try,  in  after  life,  to  lead  a  career  of  scholar- 
ship, but  no  university  can  take  high  rank  if  it  does  not  aim  at  the 
production  of,  and  succeed  in  producing,  a  certain  number  of  deep 
and  thorough  scholars.  Not  scholars  whose  scholarship  is  of  the 
barren  kind,  but  men  of  productive  scholarship,  men  who  do  good 
work,  I  trust  great  work,  in  the  fields  of  literature,  of  art,  of  science, 
in  all  their  manifold  activities.  Here  in  California  this  nation,  com- 
posite in  its  race  stocks,  speaking  an  Old  World  tongue,  and  with  an 
inherited  Old  World  culture,  has  acquired  an  absolutely  new  domain. 
I  do  not  mean  new  only  in  the  sense  of  additional  territory  like  that 
already  possessed,  I  mean  new  in  the  sense  of  new  surroundings,  to 
use  the  scientific  phrase,  of  a  new  environment.  Being  new,  I  think 
we  have  a  right  to  look  for  a  substantial  achievement  on  the  part  of 
your  people  along  new  lines.  I  do  not  mean  the  self-conscious  striv- 
ing after  newness,  which  is  only  too  apt  to  breed  eccentricity,  but  I 
mean  that  those  among  you  whose  bent  is  toward  scholarship  as  a 
career,  if  those  will  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  such  scholarship  should 
be  productive,  and  should  therefore  aim  at  giving  to  the  world  some 
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addition  to  the  world's  stock  of  what  is  useful  or  beautiful,  and  if  you 
work  simply  and  naturally,  taking  advantage  of  your  surroundings  as 
you  find  them,  then  in  my  belief  a  new  mark  will  be  made  in  the  history 
of  the  intellectual  achievement  by  our  people,  by  our  race.  You  of 
this  institution  are  blessed  in  its  extraordinary  physical  beauty  and 
appropriateness  of  architecture  and  surroundings,  with  its  suggestion 
of  what  I  might  call  the  Americanized  Greek.  Such  is  your  institu- 
tion, situated  on  the  shores  of  this  great  ocean,  built  by  a  race  which 
has  come  steadily  westward,  which  has  come  to  where  the  Occident 
looks  west  to  the  Orient,  a  race  whose  members  here,  fresh,  vigorous, 
with  the  boundless  possibilities  of  the  future  brought  to  their  very 
doors  in  a  sense  that  cannot  be  possible  for  the  members  of  the  race 
situated  farther  east — surely  there  will  be  some  great  outcome  in  the 
way  not  merely  of  physical,  but  of  moral  and  intellectual  work  worth 
doing,  I  should  think  but  ill  of  you  if  you  developed  along  the  lines 
of  the  prig,  and  if  what  I  have  read  about  California  is  true,  if 
the  present  proper  desire  for  athletic  sports  continues  to  develop, 
you  are  saved  from  that  danger.  I  do  not  want  you  to  turn  out 
prigs;  I  do  not  want  you  to  turn  out  the  self-conscious.  I  believe, 
with  all  my  heart,  in  play.  I  want  you  to  play  hard  without  encroach- 
ing on  your  work.  I  do,  nevertheless,  think  you  ought  to  have  at 
least  the  consciousness  of  the  serious  side  of  what  all  this  means,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  effort,  thrust  upon  you,  so  that  you  may  justify  by 
your  deeds  in  the  future  your  training  and  the  extraordinary  advan- 
tages under  which  that  training  has  been  obtained. 

America,  the  Republic  of  the  United  States,  is  of  course  in  a  peculiar 
sense  typical  of  the  present  age.  We  represent  the  fullest  develop- 
ment of  the  democratic  spirit  joined  to  the  extraordinary  and  highly 
complex  industrial  growth  of  the  last  half  century.  It  behoves  us  to 
justify  by  our  acts  the  claim  made  for  that  political  and  economic  prog- 
ress. We  will  never  justify  the  existence  of  the  republic  by  merely 
talking  about  what  the  republic  has  done  each  Fourth  of  July.  If 
our  homage  is  lip  loyalty  merely  the  great  deeds  of  those  who  went 
before  us,  the  great  deeds  of  the  times  of  Washington  and  of  the 
times  of  Lincoln,  the  great  deeds  of  the  men  who  won  the  Revolution 
and  founded  the  nation,  and  of  the  men  who  preserved  it,  who  made  it 
a  Union  and  a  free  Republic — these  great  deeds  will  simply  arise  to 
shame  us.  We  can  honor  our  fathers  and  our  fathers'  fathers  only 
by  ourselves  striving  to  rise  level  to  their  standard.  There  are  plenty 
of  tendencies  for  evil  in  what  we  see  round  about  us.  Thank  heaven, 
there  are  an  even  greater  number  of  tendencies  for  good,  and  one  of 
the  things,  Mr.  Jordan,  which  it  seems  to  me  give  this  nation  cause 
for  hope  is  the  national  standard  of  ambition  which  makes  it  possible 
to  recognize  with  admiration  and  regjard  such  work  as  the  founding  of 
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a  university  of  this  character.  It  speaks  well  for  our  nation  that  men 
and  woinen  should  desire  during  their  lives  to  devote  the  fortunes 
which  they  were  able  to  acquire  or  to  inherit  because  of  our  system  of 
government,  because  of  our  social  system,  to  objects  so  entirely  worthy 
and  so  entirely  admirable  as  the  foundation  of  a  great  seat  of  learning 
such  as  this.  All  that  we  outsiders  can  do  is  to  pay  our  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  dead  and  to  the  living  who  have  done  such  good,  and 
least  to  make  it  evident  that  we  appreciate  to  the  full  what  has  be 
done. 

I  have  spoken  of  scholarship ;  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  question  of 
citizenship,  the  question  affecting  not  merely  the  scholars  among  you, 
not  merely  those  who  are  hereafter  to  lead  lives  devoted  to  science,  to 
art,  to  productivity  in  literature.  And  just  let  me  say  one  word — 
when  you  take  up  science,  art  and  literature,  remember  that  one  first- 
class  bit  of  work  is  better  than  one  thousand  fairly  good  bits  of  work ; 
that  as  the  years  roll  on  the  man  or  the  woman  who  has  been  able  to 
make  a  masterpiece  with  the  pen,  the  brush,  the  pencil,  in  any  way, 
that  that  nianj  that  woman,  has  rendered  a  service  to  the  country  such 
as  not  all  his  or  her  compeers  who  merely  do  fairly  good  second-rate 
work  can  ever  accomplish.  But  only  a  limited  number  of  you,  only  a 
limited  number  of  us,  can  ever  become  scholars  or  work  successfully 
along  the  lines  I  have  spoken  of,  but  we  can  all  be  good  citizens.  We 
can  all  lead  a  life  of  action,  a  life  of  endeavor,  a  Hfe  that  is  to  be 
judged  primarily  by  the  effort,  somewhat  by  the  result,  along  the  lines 
of  helping  the  growth  of  what  is  right  and  decent  and  generous  and 
lofty  in  our  several  communities,  in  the  State,  in  the  nation. 

And  you,  men  and  women,  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  a  college 
training  are  not  to  be  excused  if  you  fail  to  do  not  as  well  as,  but  if 
you  fail  to*  do  more  than  the  average  man  outside  who  has  not  had 
your  advantages.  Every  now  and  then  I  meet  (at  least  I  meet  him 
in  the  East,  and  I  dare  say  he  is  to  be  found  here)  the  man  who,  having 
gone  through  college,  feels  that  somehow  that  confers  upon  him  a 
special  distinction  which  relieves  him  from  the  necessity  of  showing 
himself  as  good  as  his  fellows.  I  see  you  recognize  the  type.  That 
man  is  not  only  a  curse  to  the  community,  and  incidentally  to  himself, 
but  he  is  a  curse  to  the  cause  of  academic  education,  the  college  and 
university  training,  because  by  his  existence  he  serves  as  an  excuse  for 
those  who  would  like  to  denounce  such  education.  Your  education, 
your  training,  will  not  confer  on  you  one  privilege  in  the  way  of 
excusing  you  from  effort  or  from  work.  All  it  can  do,  and  what  it 
should  do,  is  to  make  you  a  little  better  fitted  for  such  effort,  for  such 
work  :  and  I  do  not  care  whether  that  is  in  business,  politics,  in  no 
matter  what  branch  of  endeavor,  all  it  can  do  is  by  the  training  you 
have  received,  by  the  advantages  you  have  received,  to  fit  you  to  do  a. 
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little  better  than  the  average  man  that  you  meet.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  you  to  show  that  the  training  has  had  that  effect.  It  ought  to 
enable  you  to  do  a  little  better  for  yourselves,  and  if  you  have  in  you 
souls  capable  of  a  thrill  of  generous  emotion,  souls  capable  of  under- 
standing what  you  owe  to  your  training,  to  your  alma  mater,  to  the 
past  and  the  present  that  have  given  you  all  that  you  have — if  you 
have  such  souls,  it  ought  to  make  you  doubly  bent  upon  disinterested 
work  for  the  State  and  the  nation.  Such  work  can  be  done  along 
many  different  lines. 

I  want  today,  here  in  California,  to  make  a  special  appeal  to  all  of 
you,  and  to  California  as  a  whole,  for  work  along  a  certain  line — the 
line  of  preserving  your  great  natural  advantages  alike  from  the  stand- 
point of  use  and  from  the  standpoint  of  beauty.  If  the  students  of  this 
institution  have  not  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  surroundings  learned 
to  appreciate  beauty,  then  the  fault  is  in  you  and  not  in  the  surround- 
ings. Here  in  California  you  have  some  of  the  great  wonders  of  the 
world.  You  have  a  singularly  beautiful  landscape,  singularly  beautiful 
and  singularly  majestic  scenery,  antl  it  should  certainly  be  your  aim  to 
try  to  preserve  for  those  who  are  to  come  after  you  that  beauty ;  to 
try  to  keep  unmarred  that  majesty.  Closely  entwined  with  keeping 
unmarred  the  beauty  of  your  scenery,  of  your  great  natural  attractions, 
is  the  question  of  making  use  of,  not  for  the  moment  merely,  but  for 
future  time,  of  your  great  natural  products.  Yesterday  I  saw  for  the 
first  time  a  grove  of  your  great  trees,  a  grove  which  it  has  taken  the 
ages  several  thousands  of  years  to  build  up ;  and  I  feel  most  emphat- 
ically that  we  should  not  turn  a  tree  which  was  old  when  the  first 
Egyptian  conqueror  penetrated  to  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  which 
it  has  taken  so  many  thousands  of  years  to  build  up,  and  which  can 
be  put  to  better  use,  into  shingles,  That,  you  may  say,  is  hot  looking 
at  the  matter  from  the  practical  standpoint.  There  is  nothing  more 
practical,  in  the  end,  than  the  preservation  of  beauty,  than  the  preserva- 
tion of  anything  th^t  appeals  to  the  higher  emotions  in  mankind. 
But,  furthermore,  I  appeal  to  you  from  the  standpoint  of  use.  A  few 
big  trees,  of  unusual  size  and  beauty,  should  be  preserved  for  their 
own  sake ;  but  the  forests  as  a  whole  should  be  used  for  business 
purposes,  only  they  should  be  used  in  a  way  that  will  preserve  them 
as  permanent  sources  of  national  wealth.  In  many  parts  of  California 
the  whole  future  welfare  of  the  State  depends  upon  the  way  in  which 
you  are  able  to  use  your  water  supply ;  and  the  preservation  of  the 
forests  and  the  preservation  of  the  use  of  the  water  are  inseparably 
connected.  I  believe  we  are  past  the  stage  of  national  existence  when 
we  could  look  on  complacently  at  the  individual  who  skinned  the  land 
and  was  perfectly  content  for  the  sake  of  three  years'  profit  for  himself 
to  leave  a  desert  for  the  children  of  those  who  were  to  inherit  the 
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soil.  I  think  we  have  passed  that  stage.  We  should  handle,  and  I 
think  we  now  do  handle,  all  problems  such  as  those  of  forestry  and  of 
the  prc^rvation  and  use  of  our  waters  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
permanent  interests  of  the  home-maker  in  any  region — the  man  who 
comes  in  not  to  take  what  he  can  out  of  the  soil  and  leave,  having 
exploited  the  country,  but  who  comes  to  dwell  therein,  to  bring  up  his 
children,  and  to  leave  them  the  heritage  in  the  country  not  merely 
unimpaired,  but  if  possible  even  improved.  That  is  the  sensible  view  fl 
of  civic  obligation,  and  the  policy  of  the  State  and  of  tlie  nation  should  ^ 
be  shaped  in  that  direction.  It  should  be  shaped  in  the  interest  of  the 
home-maker,  the  actual  resident,  the  man  who  is  not  only  to  be  bene-  fl 
flted  himself,  but  whose  children  and  children's  children  are  to  be  ™ 
benefited  by  what  he  has  done.  California  has  for  years,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  taken  a  more  sensible,  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  forest 
prtservation  than  any  other  State.  It  early  appointed  a  forest  com 
mission,  later  on  some  of  the  functions  of  that  commission  were  re- 
placed by  the  Sierra  Club,  a  club  which  has  done  much  on  the  Pacific 
coast  to  perpetuate  the  spirit  of  the  explorer  and  the  pioneer.  Then 
I  am  happy  to  say  a  great  business  interest  showed  an  intelligent  and 
farsighted  spirit  which  is  a  happy  augury,  for  the  Redwood  Manu-  H 
facturers  of  San  Francisco  were  first  among  lumbermen's  associations 
to  give  assistance  to  the  cause  of  practical  forestry.  The  study  of  the 
redwood  which  the  action  of  this  association  made  possible  was  the 
pioneer  study  in  the  co-operative  work  which  is  now  being  carried  out 
between  lumbermen  all  over  the  United  States  and  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Forestry.  All  of  this  kind  of  work  is  peculiarly  the  kind  of  work 
in  which  we  have  a  right  to  expect  not  merely  hearty  co-operation 
from,  but  leadership  in  college  men  trained  in  the  universities  of  this 
Pacific  Coast  State ;  for  the  forests  of  this  State  stand  alone  in  the 
world.  There  are  none  others  like  them  anywhere.  There  are  no  H 
other  trees  anywhere  like  the  giant  Sequoias;  nowhere  else  is  there  a 
more  beautiful  forest  than  that  which  clothes  the  western  slope  of  the 
Sierra.  Very  early  your  forests  attracted  lumbermen  from  other 
States,  and  by  the  course  of  timber  land  investments  some  of  the  best 
of  the  big  tree  groves  were  threatened  with  destruction.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  destruction  came  upon  some  of  them,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  women  of  California  rose  to  the  emergency  through  the  California 
Club,  and  later  the  Sempervirens  Club  took  vigorous  action,  but  the 
Calaveras  grove  is  not  yet  safe,  and  there  should  be  no  rest  until 
that  safety  is  secured,  by  the  action  of  private  individuals,  by  the  action 
of  the  State,  by  the  action  of  the  nation.  The  interest  of  California 
in  forest  protection  was  shown  even  more  effectively  by  the  purchase 
of  the  Big  Basin  Redwood  Park,  a  superb  forest  property  the  9Qs^?,^\ow^ 
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of  which  should  be  a  source  of  jast  pride  to  all  citizens  jealous  of 
California's  good  name. 

I  appeal  to  you,  as  I  say,  to  protect  these  mighty  trees,  these  wonder- 
ful monuments  of  beauty.  .  I  a|^ieal  to  you  to  protect  them  for  the 
sake  of  their  beauty,  but  I  also  make  the  appeal  just  as  strongly  on 

'economic  grounds;  as  I  am  well  aware  that  in  dealing  with  such 
questions  a  farsighted  economic  policy  must  be  that  to  which  aloae 
in  the  long  run  one  can  safely  appeal.  The  interest  of  California  in 
forests  depends  directly  of  course  upon  the  handling  of  her  wood  and 
water  supplies  and  the  supply  of  material  from  the  lumber  woods  and 
the  production  of  agricultural  products  on  irrigated  farms.     The  great 

'valleys  which  stretch  through  the  State  between  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  the  Coast  Ranges  must  owe  their  future  development  as  they  owe 
their  present  prosperity  to  irrigation.  Whatever  tends  to  destroy  the 
water  supply  of  the  Sacramento,  the  San  Gabriel,  and  the  other  valleys 
itrikes  vitally  at  the  welfare  of  California.  The  welfare  of  California 
depends  in  no  small  measure  upon  the  preservation  of  water  for  the 

'purposes  of  irrigation  in  those  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys  which  can- 
not grow  crops  by  rainfall  alone.  The  forest  cover  upon  the  drain- 
age basins  of  streams  used  for  irrigation  purposes  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance to  the  interests  of  the  entire  State.  Now  keep  in  mind  that  the 
whole  object  of  forest  protection  is  as  I  have  said  again  and  again 
the  making  and  maintaining  of  prosperous  homes.  I  am  not  advocat- 
ing forest  protection  from  the  aesthetic  standpoint  only,  I  do  advocate 
the  keeping  of  big  trees;  the  great  monarchs  of  the  woods,  for  the 
sake  of  their  beauty,  but  I  advocate  the  preservation  and  wise  use  of 
the  forests  because  I  feel  it  essential  to  the  interests  of  the  actual 
settlers.  I  am  asking  that  the  forests  be  used  wisely  for  the  sake  of 
the  successors  of  the  pioneers,  for  the  sake  of  the  settlers  who  dwell 
0(1  the  land  and  by  doing  so  extend  the  borders  of  our  civilization. 
I  a^  it  for  the  sake  of  the  man  who  makes  his  farm  in  the  woods,  or 
lower  down  along  the  side  of  the  streams  which  have  their  rise  in  the 
mountains.  Every  phase  of  the  land  policy  of  the  United  States  is, 
as  it  by  right  ought  to  be,  directed  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  home-maker. 
The  one  sure  test  of  all  public  land  legislation  should  be:  does  it  help 

, to  make  and  to  keep  prosperous  homes?     If  it  does,  the  legislation  is 

^good.  If  it  does  not,  the  legislation  is  bad.  Any  legislation  which 
has  a  tendency  to  give  land  in  large  tracts  to  people  who  will  lease 
it  out  to  tenants  is  undesirable.  We  do  not  ever  want  to  let  our  land 
policy  be  shaped  so  as  to  create  a  big  class  of  proprietors  who  rent  to 
Others.  We  want  to  make  the  smaller  men  who,  under  such  conditions, 
would  rent — we  want  to  make  them  actual  proprietors.  We  must 
shape  our  policy  so  that  these  men  themselves  shall  be  the  land  owners, 
the  makers  of  homes,  the  keepers  of  homes. 
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Certain  of  our  land  laws,  however  beneficent  their  purposes,  have 
been  twisted  into  an  improper  use,  so  that  there  have  grown  up  abuses 
under  tliem  by  which  they  tend  to  create  a  class  of  men  who,  under 
one  color  and  another,  obtain  large  tracts  of  soil  for  speculative  pur- 
poses, or  to  rent  out  to  others ;  and  there  should  be  now  a  thorough 
scrutiny  of  our  land  laws  with  the  object  of  so  amending  them  as  to  do 
away  with  the  possibility  of  such  abuses.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
national  irrigation  act  we  would  be  about  past  the  time  when  Uncle 
Sam  could  give  every  man  a  farm.  Comparatively  little  of  our  land 
is  left  which  is  adapted  to  farming  without  irrigation.  The  home- 
maker  on  the  public  land  must  hereafter,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
have  water  for  irrigation,  or  the  making  of  his  home  will  fail.  Let 
us  keep  that  fact  before  our  mind.  Do  not  misunderstand  me  when  I 
have  spoken  of  the  defects  of  our  land  laws.  Our  land  laws  have 
served  a  noble  purpose  in  the  past  and  have  become  the  models  for 
other  governments.  The  homestead  law  has  been  a  notable  instrument 
for  good.  To  establish  a  family  permanently  upon  a  quarter  section 
of  land,  or  of  course  upon  a  less  quantity  if  it  is  irrigated  land,  is  the 
best  use  to  which  it  can  be  put.  The  first  need  of  any  nation  is  intelli- 
gent and  honest  citizens.  Such  can  only  come  from  honest  and 
intelligent  homes,  and  to  get  the  good  citizenship  we  must  get  the 
good  homes.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  remainder  of  our 
public  land  should  be  reserved  for  the  home-maker,  and  it  is  necessary 
in  my  judgment  that  there  should  be  a  revision  of  the  land  laws  and  a 
cutting  out  of  such  provisions  from  them  as  in  actual  practice  under 
present  conditions  tend  to  make  possible  the  acquisition  of  large  tracts 
for  speculative  purposes  or  for  the  purpose  of  leasing  to  others. 

I  have  said  that  good  laws  alone  will  not  secure  good  administration. 
Citizenship  is  the  prime  test  in  the  welfare  of  the  nation ;  but  we  need 
good  laws ;  and  above  all  we  need  good  land  laws  throughout  the 
West.  We  want  to  see  the  free  farmer  own  his  own  home.  The 
best  of  the  public  lands  are  already  in  private  hands,  and  yet  the  rate 
of  their  disposal  is  steadily  increasing.  More  than  six  million  acres 
were  patented  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year.  It 
is  time  for  us  to  see  that  our  remaining  public  lands  are  saved  for  the 
home-maker  to  the  utmost  limit  of  his  possible  use.  I  say  this  to  you 
of  this  university  because  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  best 
trained,  the  best  educated  men  on  the  Pacific  Slope,  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  great  plains  States  wftl  take  the  lead  in  the  preservation  and 
right  use  of  the  forests,  in  securing  the  right  use  of  the  waters,  and  of 
seeing  to  it  that  our  land  policy  is  not  twisted  from  its  original  pur- 
pose, but  is  perpetuated  by  amendment,  by  change  when  such  change 
is  necessary  in  the  line  of  that  purpose,  the  purpose  being  to  turn  the 
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public  domain  into  farms,  each  to  be  the  property  of  the  man  who 
actually  tills  it  and  makes  his  home  on  it. 

Infinite  are  the  possibilities  for  usefulness  that  lie  before  such  a  body 
as  that  I  am  addressing.  Work!  Of  course  you  will  have  to  work.* 
1  should  be  sorry  for  you  if  you  did  not  have  to  work.  Of  course 
you  will  have  to  work,  and  I  envy  you  the  fact  that  before  you,  before 
the  graduates  of  this  university  lies  the  chance  of  lives  to  be  spent  in 
hard  labor  for  great  and  glorious  and  useful  causes,  hard  labor  for 
the  uplifting  of  your  State,  of  the  Union,  of  all  mankind. 

AT  BURLINGAME.  CAL..  MAY  12,  1903. 

Let  me  thank  you  for  coming  out  to  see  me,  and  say  how  I  have 
enjoyed  coming  here.  I  have  enjoyed  being  in  Califorina  for  the 
last  week,  and  it  has  been  the  greatest  possible  pleasure. 


AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  YOUNG  MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL.,  MAY  12,  1903. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  you,  my  fellow  citizens,  men  and  women  of  this 

great  city,  of  this  great  State: 

Few  things  could  have  given  me  more  pleasure  than  the  privilege 
of  taking  part  at  the  dedication,  free  of  debt,  of  this  building  to  the 
uses  for  which  it  is  dedicated.  It  would  be  hard  to  overestimate  the 
amount  of  good  work  done  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 
and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations.  I  well  remember 
that  I  used  to  feel  for  a  long  time  indignant  that  there  were  not  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations  also,  and  how  pleased  I  was  when 
they  started  and  the  development  they  attained.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Y-  M.  C.  A.  has  been  able  to  a  very  marked  degree  to  combine 
that  practical  efficiency  in  action,  in  adherence  tq  a  lofty  ideal  which 
should  be  the  aim  of  all  decent  citizenship  througliout  our  country. 

Of  course  it  is  not  enough  to  have  mere  efficiency.  The  more 
efficient  a  man  is  the  more  dangerous  he  is  if  that  efficiency  is  not 
guided  by  the  proper  type  of  spirit,  by  the  proper  sense  of  moral 
responsibility.  Of  course  it  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  the  very 
abilities,  physical,  mental,  moral,  that  the  very  abilities  of  the  body, 
the  mind  and  the  soul,  which  make  a  man  potent  for  good  if  they  are 
guided  aright,  make  him  dangerous  to  himself  and  to  the  whole  com- 
munity if  they  are  guided  wrong.  And  the  man  who  because  of  his 
strength,  because  of  his  courage,  of  his  power,  can  do  best  work  for 
decency  if  these  attributes  are  used  in  the  proper  service,  will  do  most 

'Pmidcnt  Rootevelt  everrwlicre  sivcs  notice  that  he  lub^cribct  to  that  philotopfay  which 
4ecUrei  that  Idleneta  U  the  holiday  o(  a  fooL — A.  U.  L. 
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harm  if  there  is  no  gliding  principle  behind  them.  As  I  say,  that  is 
a  mere  truism ;  you  all  of  you  know,  in  dealing  in  your  own  families, 
with  your  neighbors,  in  your  relations  with  the  State,  that  strength  of 
any  kind,  physical,  mental,  is  but  a  source  of  danger  if  it  is  not  guided 
aright.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  just  as  important  for  every  man  or 
woman  who  is  striving  for  decency  to  keep  ever  in  mind  the  further 
fact  that  unless  there  is  power,  efficiency,  behind  the  effort  for  decency, 
scant  is  the  good  that  will  come.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  mere 
aspiration  after  righteousness ;  it  is  not  enough  to  have  the  lofty  ideal ; 
with  it  must  go  the  power  of  in  some  sort  practically  realizing  it. 
The  cloistered  virtue  which  fears  the  rough  contact  with  the  world  can 
avail  but  little  in  our  eminently  practical  civilization  of  today,  in  the 
rough  and  tumble  life  made  necessary  by,  inevitably  attendant  upon,  the 
development  of  a  strong  and  masterful  people  working  out  its  fate 
through  the  complex  industrialism  of  this  age.  With  decency  there 
must  go  the  power  practically  to  apply  it  in  life,  practically  to  work  it 
out,  and  to  work  it  out  for  the  benefit  of  others  as  well  as  for  one's 
self.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  stands  for  so  much  because  it  represents  the 
work  of  men  and  women  who  to  a  generous  enthusiasm  for  their 
fellows,  to  a  lofty  ideal  of  service  for  the  Giver  of  good,  and  for  all 
mankind,  join  the  power  to  realize  that  ideal  in  practical  ways,  the 
power  to  work  concretely  for  the  attainment  of  at  least  some  measure 
of  the  good  sought.  « 

I  have  come  across  the  work  of  the  Yoimg  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion in  many  different  walks  of  life.  I  do  not  know  any  branch  of  it 
that  has  done  better  work  than  the  branch  connected  with  the  railway 
organizations,  for  instance,  and  I  naturally  feel  a  peculiar  interest  in 
and  rejoice  peculiarly  over  the  work  done  among  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  United  States  Government.  Every 
decent  American  ought  to  be  proud  of  the  army  and  the  navy  of  Uncle 
Sam.  Therefore,  it  is  peculiarly  incumbent  upon  us  to  see  that  the 
man  in  that  army  or  navy  has  a  help  given  in  the  right  way,  not  the 
wrong  way ;  that  he  is  given  a  chance  for  wholesome  amusement,  a 
chance  to  lead  an  upright  and  honorable  life  in  his  hours  of  relaxation. 
Another  thing  the  Y.  M.  C.  A,  represents,  and  that  is  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  You  are  not  going  to  do  very  much  good  with  human 
nature  if  you  attempt  to  take  the  bad  out  of  it,  by  leaving  a  vacuum, 
for  that  vacuum  is  going  to  be  filled  with  something,  and  if  you  do 
not  fill  it  with  what  is  good  it  will  be  filled  with  what  is  evil.  The 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  represents  the  effort  to  provide 
for  the  body  as  well  as  for  the  mind,  to  help  young  men  to  educate 
themselves,  to  train  themselves  for  the  practical  life  as  well  as  for  the 
higher  life,  and  to  give  them  amusement  and  relaxation  that  will 
educate  and  not  debase  them.     In  other  words,  tK<: Y . ^. C.  K.vcvt^\s2. 
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branches  is  working  for  civic  and  social  righteousness,  for  decency, 
for  good  citizenship.  There  is  no  patent  recipe  for  getting  good  cit- 
izenship. You  get  it  by  applying  the  old,  old  rules  of  decent  conduct, 
the  rules  in  accordance  with  which  decent  men  have  had  to  shape  their 
lives  from  the  beginning.  .  A  good  citizen,  a  man  who  stands  as  he 
should  stand  in  his  relation  to  the  State,  to  the  nation,  must  first  of 
all  be  a  good  member  of  his  own  family ;  a  good  father  or  son,  brother 
or  husband,  a  man  who  does  right  the  thing  that  is  nearest,  a  man 
who  is  a  good  neighbor,*  and  I  use  neighbor  broadly,  who  handles 
himself  as  his  self-respect  should  bid  him  handle  himself  in  his  rela- 
tions with  the  community  at  large,  in  his  relations  with  those  whom  he 
employs,  or  by  whom  he  is  employed,  with  those  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact  in  any  form  of  business  relations,  or  in  any  other  way.  If 
there  is  one  lesson  which  I  think  each  of  us  learns  as  he  grows  older, 
it  is  that  it  is  not  what  the  man  works  at,  provided,  of  course,  it 
is  respectable  and  honorable  in  character,  that  fixes  his  place ;  it  is  the 
way  he  works  at  iL  Providence  working  in  ways  that  to  us  are 
inscrutable  conditions  our  lives  so  that  but  few  men  can  choose  exactly 
the  work  they  would  like  best.  One  man  finds  that  his  lines  lie  in 
pleasant  places ;  another  not ;  one  man  finds  that  to  him  is  allotted 
one  task  and  another  that  he  must  undertake  an  entirely  different  task. 
All  the  tasks  are  necessary.  Every  man  engaged  in  this  great  city 
on  this  day  in  any  of  the  innumerable  kinds  of  work  necessary  to  the 
legitimate  life  of  the  city,  is  himself  doing  necessary  and  honorable 
work ;  and  if  we  are  sincere  in  our  professions  of  adherence  to  the 
principles  laid  down  by  tlie  Founder  of  Christianity,  if  we  are  sincere 
in  our  professions  of  adherence  to  the  immutable  laws  of  righteousness 
wc  will  honor  in  others  and  ourselves  the  power  of  each  to  do  decently 
and  well  the  work  allotted  to  him  and  ask  nothing  further  than  that. 
If  we  can  get  ourselves  and  the  community  at  targe  really  imbued  with 
that  spirit  nine  tenths  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  us  will  vanish.  For 
far  more  important  in  causing  trouble  than  any  material  misery  or 
material  misfortune,  is  the  moral  misery,  the  moral  misfortune,  or  the 
moral  wrong-doing  which,  on  the  one  hand,  makes  a  man  arrogant 
to  those  whom  he  regards  as  less  well  off  than  himself,  and  which  on 
the  other  hand  manifests  itself  in  the  equally  base  shape  of  rancor, 
hate,  envy,  or  jealousy  for  those  better  off.  One  form  of  misconduct 
is  just  as  bad  as  the  other,  and  to  preach  against  cither  only  to  those 
afflicted  by  the  other  does  no  good.  When  we  practically  realize  that 
the  worth  lies  in  the  way  of  doing  the  work ;  that  that  applies  whether 

•President  Roosevelt  hu  no  sympathy  with  the  heresy  of  Cain.     He   is   right.      It  isn't 

the    man    who   looks   often   in   the   glass   and   seldom    from    the   window    who   succeeds.      Even 

actfishness,   if  it  be   wise,    will   broaden    its  concern   so   u   to   include   everyone   about   it:     for 

be  who  is  most  interested  in  promoting  th«  good  of  his  neighbor   is  best  interested  in  him- 
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your  work  is  that  of  employer  or  employed,  of  townsman  or  country- 
man, of  the  man  who  works  with  his  head  or  the  man  who  works  willi 
his  hands ;  wlien  we  practically  realize  that  each  man  will  have  too 
much  respect  for  himself  and  for  his  brother  ever  to  permit  himself 
either  to  look  down  upon  that  brother,  or  to  regard  him  with  envy 
and  jealousy,  either  one — when  we  get  that  spirit  in  the  community 
we  will  have  taken  a  longer  stride  toward  at  least  an  imperfect  realiza- 
tion in  this  world  of  the  principle  of  applied  Christianity  than  has 
ever  been  taken  in  the  world  before. 

I  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  share,  in  however  small 
a  degree,  in  the  work  that  you  are  doing,  and  I  wish  you  godspeed. 


AT  BANQUET  TENDERED  BY  THE  CITIZENS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
CAL.,  AT  PALACE  HOTEL,  MAY  la,  1903. 


Mr,  Chairman,  Mr.  M<xyor,  Mr.  Goz-ernor,  and  you,  my  hosts: 

Let  nie  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  the  more  than  kindness, 
the  more  than  courtesy  and  cordiality,  with  which  I  have  been  treated 
in  California  from  the  hour  when  I  first  set  foot  within  her  borders. 
Governor,  the  message  that  I  shall  send  back  is;  I  have  come  to 
California;  I  have  seen;  and  I  have  been  conquered  by  California's 
citizens  and  California's  Governor. 

And,  Mr.  Mayor,  as  you  said  in  your  speech,  the  thing  that  has 
struck  me  most  coming  here,  coming  from  the  East  through  the  West, 
and  west  of  the  West  to  California — the  thing  that  has  struck  me  most  is 
that  though  I  have  never  been  in  your  great  and  beautiful  State  before, 
though  I  have  known  your  citizens  only  as  I  met  them  elsewhere,  I  am 
absolutely  at  home,  for  I  am  speaking  as  one  American  to  his  fellow- 
Americans.  I  have  been  pleased  with  the  diversity  of  the  country, 
but,  oh  my  fellow-countrymen,  I  have  been  pleased  infinitely  more  with 
the  unity  of  our  country.  While  I  am  not  by  inheritance  a  Puritan, 
I  have  acquired  certain  traits  one  of  which  is  an  uneasy  feeling  which 
I  think  a  large  number  of  Americans  share,  that  when  we  are  having 
a  good  time,  it  is  not  quite  right.  And  during  the  week  that  I  have 
been  in  California  I  have  enjoyed  myself  so  much  that  I  have  had  a 
slight  feeling  that  maybe  I  was  not  quite  doing  my  duty.  But  I  can- 
not say  that  I  am  penitent  about  it 

And  now,  my  fellow-citizens,  let  me  try  to  express,  for  I  can  only 
try,  I  cannot  fully  express,  how  I  have  enjoyed  and  appreciated  my 
visit  to  California,  my  sojourn  among  you.  It  has  been  a  genuine 
revelation,  for  while  I  knew  of  much  that  I  should  see,  I  could  not 
realize  it  until  I  had  seen  it.  I  think  I  was  a  fairly  good  American 
a  week  ago  when  I  came  into  your  State,  but  I  am  a  better  one  now, 
and  even  more  confident  in  the  nation's  future  and  more  resolute  to  <*~ 
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whatever  in  my  power  lies  to  bring  about  that  future.  I  thank  you ; 
I  thank  the  citizens  of  tiie  Goklen  State  for  their  greeting.  I  rejoice 
with  you  in  the  wonderful  prosperity  of  California,  and  that  prosperity 
is  but  part  of  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  nation.  Speaking  broadly, 
prosperity  must  of  necessity  come  to  all  of  us  or  to  none  of  us.  There 
are  sporadic  exceptions.  Of  course  we  all  of  us  know  people  who 
cannot  be  made  prosperous  by  any  season  of  good  fortune.  There  will 
be  exceptions,  individual  and  local,  but  the  law  of  brotherhood  is  the 
universal  law,  the  law  upon  which  the  well-being  of  this  nation  is 
based,  and  taken  as  a  whole  we  can  state  with  absolute  certainty  that  if 
good  times  come  they  will  come  more  or  less  to  all  sections  and  all 
classes,  and  that  if  hard  times  come,  while  th^y  may  bear  unequally 
upon  us,  yet  more  or  less  they  bear  upon  each  State,  upon  each  set  of 
individuals.  For  weal  or  for  woe,  we  of  this  country  are  indissolubly 
bound  together.  In  the  long  run  we  shall  go  up  or  go  down  accord- 
ingly as  the  whole  nation  goes  up  or  goes  down.  Therefore  it  is  that 
no  more  wicked  deed  can  be  done  than  the  deed  of  him  who  would 
seek  to  make  any  of  our  people  believe  that  they  can  rise  by  trampling 
down  their  fellows.  And  no  more  wicked  appeal  can  be  made  than 
the  appeal  to  rancor,  to  hatred,  to  jealousy,  whether  made  in  the  name 
of  a  section  or  in  the  name  of  a  class. 

The  Golden  State  has  a  future  of  even  brighter  promise  than  most 
of  her  older  sisters,  and  yet  the  future  is  bright  for  all  of  us.  Cali- 
fornia, still  in  her  youth,  can  look  forward  to  such  growth  as  only  a 
few  of  her  sisters  can  share,  yet  there  are  immense  possibilities  of 
growth  for  all  our  States  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other. 
In  this  growth,  in  keeping  and  increasing  otir  prosperity,  the  most 
important  factor  must  be  the  character  of  cur  citizenship.  Nothing 
can  take  the  place  of  the  average  quality  of  energy,  thrift,  business 
enterprise  and  sanity  in  our  community  as  a  whole.  Unless  the 
average  individual  in  our  nation  has  to  'a  high  degree  the  qualities 
that  command  success  we  cannot  expect  to  deserve  it  or  to  keep  what 
it  brings.  Our  future  is  in  my  opinion  well  assured  from  the  very 
fact  that  there  is  this  high  degree  of  character  in  the  average  American 
citizen.  I  cannot  over-emphasize  the  fact  that  law  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  can  merely  supplement  and  help  to  give  full  play 
to  the  forces  that  make  the  individual  man  a  factor  of  usefulness  in 
the  community.  If  the  individual  citizen  has  not  got  the  right  stuff 
in  him  you  cannot  get  it  out  of  him,  because  it  is  not  there  to  get  out. 
No  law  that  the  wit  of  man  has  ever  devised  ever  has  made  or  ever 
will  make  the  fool  wise,  the  coward  brave,  or  the  weakling  strong. 
When  we  get  down  to  those  places  where  you  see  humanity  in  the  raw 
then  it  is  the  native  strength  of  the  man  that  will  count  more  than 
au^'ht  else;  and  we  cannot  afford  in  this  community  ever  to  weaken 
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the  spirit  of  individual  initialive,  ever  to  make  any  man  believe  that 
if  he  cannot  walk  himself  somehow  the  law  can  carry  him.  It  cannot. 
There  is  but  one  real  way  in  which  any  man  can  be  helped,  and  that 
is  by  teaching  him  to  help  himself. 

Remember  that  the  factor  of  the  sum  of  the  individual's  own  qualities ' 
comes  first.  With  that  admitted,  with  that  kept  in  mind,  it  is  then 
true  that  something,  and  oftentimes  a  good  deal,  can  be  done  by  wise 
legislation  and  by  upright,  honest  and  fearless  enforcement  of  the  laws, 
an  enforcement  of  the  laws  which  must  and  shall  know  no  respect  of 
persons — laws  local,  laws  State,  laws  national.  We  have  attained  our 
present  p)Osition  of  economic  well-being,  of  economic  leadership  in 
the  international  business  world  under  a  tariff  policy  in  which  I  think 
our  people,  as  a  whole,  have  acquiesced  as  essentially  wise,  alike  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  the  farmer,  and  the 
wageworker.  Doubtless  as  our  needs  shift  it  will  be  necessary  to 
reapply  in  its  details  this  system  so  as  to  meet  those  shifting  needs ; 
but  it  would  certainly  seem  from  the  standpoint  of  our  business  interests 
— and  such  a  question,  primarily  a  business  question,  should  be  ap- 
proached only  from  the  standpoint  of  our  business  interests — it  would 
seem  most  unwise  to  abandon  the  general  policy  of  the  system  under 
which  our  success  has  been  so  signal. 

In  financial  matters  we  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  definitely 
determined  that  our  currency  system  must  rest  upon  a  gold  basis, 
for  to  follow  any  other  course  would  have  meant  disaster  so  wide- 
spread that  it  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  it.  There  is,  however, 
unquestionably  need  of  enacting  further  financial  legislation  so  as  to 
provide  for  greater  elasticity  in  our  currency  system.  At  present  there 
are  certain  seasons  during  which  the  rigidity  of  this  system  causes  a 
stringency  most  unfortunate  in  its  effects.  The  last  Congress  in  its 
wisdom  took  up  and  disposed  of  various  matters  of  vital  moment; 
such  as  those  dealing  with  the  regulation  and  supervision  of  the  great 
corporations  commonly  known  as  trusts,  with  securing  in  effective 
fashion  the  abolition  of  rebates  by  transportation  companies,  that  is, 
with  securing  fair  play  as  between  the  big  man  and  the  little  man  in 
getting  their  products  to  market,  and  in  initiating  the  national  system 
of  irrigation.  So  in  my  judgment  the  Congress  that  is  to  assemble 
next  fall  should  take  up  and  dispose  of  the  pressing  questions  relating 
to  banking  and  currency.  I  believe  that  such  action  will  be  taken, 
and  I  am  sure  that  it  ought  to  be  taken.  It  is  needed  in  the  interest 
of  the  business  world  and  it  is  needed  even  more  in  the  interest  of  the 
world  of  producers,  of  earth  tillers,  of  men  who  make  their  living  by 
the  products  of  the  farm  and  ranch.  Such  action  would  supplement 
in  fitting  style  the  excellent  work  that  has  already  been  done  in  recent 
years  in  regard  to  our  monetary  system.     There  always  will  be  need 
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of  wise  legislation  and  an  even  greater  need  of  the  wisdom  which 
recognizes  when  the  wisest  policy  is  to  have  no  legislation ;  and  it  is 
of  prime  importance  to  us  to  remember  that  we  cannot  afford  to  con- 
done in  public  life  any  deviation  from  the  principles  of  common  sense 
and  of  rugged  honesty  which  we  deem  essential  in  private  and  business 
life. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  good  government  Good  government 
comes  to  the  nation  the  bulk  of  whose  people  show  in  their  relations 
to  that  government  the  humdrum,  ordinary,  work-a-day  virtues,  and 
it  comes  and  can  come  upon  no  other  condition.  We  need  the  best 
intellectual  skill,  we  need  the  most  thorough  training  in  public  life, 
but  such  skill  and  such  training  can  be  only  supplementary  to  and  in 
some  sense  substitutes  for  the  fundamental  virtues  that  have  marked 
every  great  and  prosperous  nation  since  the  dim  years  when  history 
dawned,  the  fundamental  virtues  of  decency,  honesty,  courage,  hardi- 
hood; the  spirit  of  fair  dealing  as  between  man  and  man,  the  spirit 
that  dares,  that  foresees,  that  endures,  that  triumphs;  and  added  to 
all  those  qualities,  the  saving  grace  of  commen  sense. 


AT  THE  HALL  OF  THE  NATIVE  SONS  OF  THE  GOLDEN   WEST, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  IN  RESPONSE  TO  GREETINGS  FROM 

THE    ASSOCIATION    OF    PIONEERS,    MEXICAN    WAR 

VETERANS,    NATIVE    SONS    OF    THE    GOLDEN 

WEST,    AND    NATIVE    DAUGHTERS    OF 

THE  GOLDEN  WEST,  MAY  13,  1903. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Mrs.  Keith,  and  you  who  have  greeted  me  today: 

I  thank  you,  men  and  women  of  the  Golden  State.  I  thank  you  not 
merely  for  the  greeting  you  have  given  me  today,  but  through  you  I 
thank  your  State  for  the  week  I  have  spent  within  her  borders.  I 
trust  I  came  within  them  a  fairly  good  American,  and  I  leave  them  a 
better  American. 

I  am  deeply  touched  by  the  beautiful  gift  you  have  given  me,  and 
you  see  this  shows  that  even  a  President  can  be  a  successful  bear 
hunter.  I  had  begun  to  think  that  my  acquaintance  with  that  noble 
animal  must  cease. 

Mr.  Phalen,  you  pleased  and  touched  me  very  much  by  what  you 
said  as  to  my  feeling  toward  the  pioneers.  Of  course  I  am  glad  to 
be  welcomed  by  you,  for  you,  the  men  of  '49,  the  men  of  the  Mexican 
War,  you  have  done  what  I  preach,  and  practice  is  always  better  than 
preaching.  I  should  be  sorry  indeed  if  there  were  not  societies  like 
those  of  the  Native  Sons  and  Native  Daughters  of  this  State  to  keep 
a}}'-  '''•°  sense  of  historic  continuity  with  the  State's  mighty  past 
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I  have  welcomed  the  sight  of  the  feeling  which  has  made  the  people 
of  this  State  wish  to  preserve  the  ancient  landmarks,  landmarks  of 
man  and  landmarks  of  nature,  and  which  has  made  them  desirous  of 
keeping  alive  the  memory  of  the  great  deeds  and  great  doers  which 
gave  the  State  to  the  Union.  fl 

Proud  of  your  State?    Of  course  you  are  proud  of  your  Stat^ 
How  could  you  help  being?     I  do  not  praise  you  for  being  proud  of 
your  State.    I  would  be  ashamed  of  you  if  you  were  not.  _  H 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  for  us  fully  to  realize  what  has  been  donc^ 
Colonel,  you  and  your  fellow-veterans  took  part  in  a  war  which  in  its 
effects  dwarfed  into  insignificance  all  the  struggles  of  contemporary 
Europe.  It  often  happens  that  at  the  time  being  two  great  contests 
are  seen  entirely  out  of  perspective,  that  the  real  importance  of  them 
is  shrouded  from  the  eyes  tliat  look  on  at  the  moment,  so  that  at  the 
time  of  the  decay  of  the  Roman  empire  the  struggles  of  the  rival 
claimants  for  the  throne  of  the  Caesars  seemed  all-important  to  the 
people  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  now  we  forget  even  tl^| 
names  of  those  under  whose  banners  the  rival  factions  fought,  while 
for  all  time  deeply  imprinted  in  history  are  the  deeds  of  the  men,  the 
barbarians,  who  came  from  the  north  and  who  founded  France,  Eng- 
land, Lombardy  and  Spain  as  we  know  them  today,  those  deeds  were 
of  lasting  consequence,  but  we  have  forgotten  what  the  others  fought 
about,  so  now  no  one  cares  to  try  to  disentangle  the  cause  of  the  wars 
betwee»  the  successors  to  the  empire  of  Alexander  for  the  fragments 
of  his  monarchy,  but  the  issue  of  the  struggle  between  Rome  and 
Carthage  was  big  with  the  fate  of  the  world.  Here  on  this  continent 
while  great  European  nations  spent  their  blood  and  their  treasure  in 
devastating  warfare  for  tiny  provinces,  it  was  given  to  this  people  to 
wage  war  against  man,  to  wage  war  against  nature,  for  the  possession 
of  the  vast,  lonely  spaces  of  the  earth  which  we  have  now  made  the 
scat  of  a  mighty  civilization.  Why,  Colonel,  yon  and  your  fellows, 
you  and  the  men  who^ame  here  as  pioneers,  settled  the  destiny  of 
half  a  continent  and  ultimately  settled  the  destiny  of  the  greatest 
all  the  oceans. 

Great  were  your  feats;  great  the  deeds  you  did;  you  did  them  in 
iron  times ;  and  you  could  have  done  them  only  on  condition  of  having 
iron  in  your  blood,  of  having  within  you  the  spirit  tliat  drives  a  man 
onward  over  obstacles,  over  difficulties,  that  makes  him  refuse  to  be 
daunted,  and  out  of  failure  through  effort  win  ultimate  success.  The 
days  have  changed.  The  pioneer  days  have  gone,  but  the  need  for 
the  old  pioneer  virtues  remains  as  great  as  ever.  In  every  generation 
we  see  people  who  treat  the  mighty  deeds  of  the  fathers  as  an  excuse 
for  failing  to  do  all  that  should  be  done  themselves.  It  is  therefore 
the  duty  of  those  of  each  generation  who  appreciate  to  the  fuP 
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the  work  of  the  fathers  meant,  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  that  work 
as  a  spur  to  ever  fresh  effort  on  their  part  For  that  reason  I  hail 
with  especial  pleasure  the  existence  of  such  societies  as  tliose  which 
seek  to  band  together  the  young  men  and  young  women  native  bom 
to  this  State  and  seek  to  keep  alive  in  them  the  spirit  which  will  make 
them  in  their  turn  do  mighty  works,  mighty  deeds,  of  which  their 
children  shall  be  proud. 

We  are  proud  of  you.  We  are  proud  of  the  men  of  the  war  of  '46, 
of  the  men  of  '49,  because  in  1846  and  in  1849  y^^  did  not  hold  the 
fact  that  your  fathers  had  done  well  in  1776  as  an  excuse  for  your 
doing  nothing.  And  we,  if  we  expect  our  children  to  be  proud  of  us 
and  not  to  have  to  skip  a  generation  in  order  to  have  cause  to  be 
proud,  if  we  expect  them  to  be  proud  of  us,  we  must  in  Our  turn  try 
to  do  to  the  best  of  our  capacity  the  deeds  ready  at  hand  ;  tr>-  to  grapple 
with  the  work  that  the  nation  finds  to  be  done  without  its  boundaries 
and  within,  tlie  work  of  civic  and  municipal  administration,  the  work 
of  endeavoring  to  better  our  social  as  well  as  our  political  system,  the 
work  of  striving  to  make  more  real,  more  part  of  our  lives  in  practice, 
the  principles  of  brotherhood  to  which  we  all  in  the  abstract  pay  our 
homage,  and  also  of  keeping  up  our  work  as  a  people  without  our 
boundaries.  As  the  Colonel  said,  this  was  the  boundary.  It  is  not. 
Sail  westward  and  westward  and  you  will  find  that  the  boundary  has 
gone,  San  Francisco  is  not  on  the  westernmost  verge  of  our  posses- 
sions. Run  down  the  lines  of  longitude  and  you  will  find  that  it  is 
the  exact  center. 

I  ask  then,  men  and  women  of  this  great  and  beautiful  State,  this 
wonderful  State,  that  you,  that  all  of  us  appioach  our  duties  of  today 
in  the  spirit  that  our  fathers  have  shown  in  the  different  crises  of  the 
past,  that  we  approach  them  realizing  that  nothing  can  take  the  place 
of  the  ordinary,  everyday  performance  of  duty,  that  we  need  the  virtues 
which  do  not  wait  for  heroic  times,  but  which  are  exercised  day  in 
and  day  out  in  the  ordinary  work,  the  ordinary  duty  of  the  life  domestic, 
the  life  social,  the  life  in  reference  to  the  State;  and  if  we  show  those 
qualities,  if  we  show  the  qualities  that  make  for  good  citizenship, 
for  decency  and  civic  righteousness  in  ordinary  times,  my  faith  is 
firm  that  when  the  need  for  the  heroic  efforts  arises  our  people  will  in 
the  future  as  they  have  always  done  in  the  past  show  that  they  have 
the  capacity  for  heroic  work. 
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AT   THE   CEREMONIES   INCIDENT   TO   THE   BREAKING   OF   SOD 

FOR  THE  ERECTION  OF  A  MONUMENT  IN  MEMORY  OF 

THE  LATE   PRESIDENT   McKINLEY.   AT   SAN 

FRANCISCO,   CAL.,   MAY    13.    1903 


SOU 


Friends  and  fellow  Americans: 

It  is  a  befitting  thing  that  the  first  sod  turned  to  prepare  for  the 
monument  to  commemorate  President  McKinley  should  be  turned  in 
the  presence  of  his  old  comrades  of  the  great  war,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  men  who,  in  a  lesser  war,  strove  to  show  that  they  were  not 
wholly  unworthy  of  those  who  in  the  dark  years  from  '61  to  '65  proved 
their  truth  by  their  endeavor ;  and  with  their  blood  cemented  the  founda- 
tion of  the  American  Republic.  It  is  a  solemn  thing  to  speak  in  memj^^ 
ory  of  a  man  who,  when  young,  went  to  war  for  the  honor  and  the  life 
of  the  nation,  who  for  four  years  did  his  part  in  the  camp,  on  the 
march,  in  battle,  rising  steadily  upward  from  the  ranks,  and  to  whom 
it  was  given  in  after  life  to  show  himself  exemplary  in  public  and  in 
private  conduct,  to  become  the  ideal  of  the  nation  in  peace  as  he  had 
been  a  typical  representative  of  the  nation's  young  sons  in  war.  fl 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  man  since  Lincoln  was  as  widely 
and  as  universally  beloved  in  this  country  as  was  President  McKinley. 
For  it  was  given  to  him  not  only  to  rise  to  the  most  exalted  station  but 
to  typify  in  his  character  and  conduct  those  virtues  which  any  citizen 
worthy  of  the  name  tikes  to  regard  as  typically  American ;  to  typify 
the  virtues  of  cleanly  and  upright  living  in  all  relations,  private  and^ 
public,  as  in  the  most  intimate  family  relations,  in  the  relations  of 
business,  in  the  relations  with  his  neighbors,  and  finally,  in  his  conduct 
of  the  great  affairs  of  state.  And  exactly  as  it  was  given  to  him  t^M 
do  his  part  in  settling  aright  the  greatest  problem  which  it  has  ever 
befallen  this  nation  to  settle  since  it  became  a  nation — the  problem  of 
the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  abolition  of  slavery— exactly  a(H 
it  was  his  good  fortune  to  do  his  part  as  a  man  should  in  his  youth  in 
settling  that  great  problem,  so  it  was  his  good  fortune  when  he  became 
in  fact  and  in  name  the  nation's  chief,  the  nation's  titular  and  the 
nation's  real  cliief,  to  settle  the  problems  springing  out  of  the  Spanish 
War ;  problems  less  important  only  than  those  which  were  dealt  with 
by  the  men  who,  under  the  lead  of  Washington,  founded  our  govern- 
ment, and  the  men  who,  upholding  the  statesmanship  of  Lincoln  and 
following  the  sword  of  Grant,  or  Sherman,  or  Thomas  or  Sheridan^ 
saved  and  perpetuated  the  Republic. 

When  1898  came  and  the  war  which  President  McKinley  in 
honesty  and  in  all  sincerity  sought  to  avoid  became  inevitable,  and  was 
pressed  upon  him,  he  met  it  as  he  and  you  had  met  the  crisis  0^861. 
He  did  his  best  to  prevent  the  war  coming ;  once  it  became  evi 
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it  had  to  come  then  he  did  his  best  to  see  that  it  was  ended  as  quickly 
and  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  It  is  a  good  lesson  for  nations  and 
individuals  to  learn  never  to  hit  if  it  can  be  helped  and  never  to  hit 
soft.  I  think  it  is  getting  to  be  fairly  understood  that  that  is  our 
foreign  policy.  We  do  not  want  to  threaten;  certainly  we  do  not 
desire  to  wrong  any  man;  we  are  going  to  keep  out  of  trouble  if  we 
possibly  can  keep  out ;  and  if  it  becomes  necessary  for  our  honor  and 
our  interest  to  assert  a  given  position  we  shall  assert  it  with  every 
intention  of  making  the  assertion  good. 

The  Spanish  War  came.  As  its  aftermath  came  trouble  in  the 
Philippines,  and  it  was  natural  that  this  State  within  whose  borders 
live  and  have  lived  so  many  of  the  men  who  fought  in  the  great  war — 
it  was  natural  that  this  State  should  find  its  sons  eagerly  volunteering 
for  the  chance  to  prove  their  truth  in  the  war  that  came  in  their 
days ;  and  it  was  to  be  expected  that  California's  sons  should  do  well, 
as  they  did  do  welt,  in  the  Philippines  in  the  new  contest. 

And  now  it  is  eminently  fitting  that  the  men  of  the  great  war  and 
the  men  of  the  lesser  war  claiming  not  only  to  have  been  good  soldiers 
but  to  be  good  citizens  should  come  here  to  assist  at  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  the  monument  to  him  who  typified  in  his  career  the  virtues  of 
the  soldier  and  exemplified  in  his  high  office  our  ideals  of  good  citizen- 
ship. I  am  glad  that  a  monument  should  have  been  erected  here  in 
this  wonderful  State  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific ;  in  this  city  with  a 
great  past  and  with  a  future  so  great  that  the  most  sanguine  among 
us  cannot  properly  estimate  it ;  this  city,  the  city  of  the  Occident 
which  looks  west  to  the  Orient  across  the  Pacific,  westward  to  the 
West  that  is  the  hoary  East;  this  city  situated  upon  that  giant  ocean 
which  will  in  a  not  distant  future  be  commercially  the  most  important 
body  of  water  in  the  entire  world, 

I  have  enjoyed  coming  into  your  State;  coming  into  your  city, 
and  speaking  to  an  audience  like  this,  an  audience  compKJsed  so  largely 
of  volunteer  soldiers,  old  and  young.  I  wish  to  say  how  I  have 
enjoyed  seeing,  and  to-day  reviewing,  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States — the  regulars.  Thank 
Heaven  I  the  day  is  long  past  when  the  thought  of  any  rivalry  save 
that  of  honest  and  generous  emulation  in  the  service  of  the  Republic 
could  exist  between  regular  and  volunteer.  Need  I  say  between 
regular  and  volunteer?  Why,  the  regulars  are  alt  volunteers.  In  our 
country  every  officer,  every  enlisted  man,  in  the  navy  or  the  army  is 
a  volunteer  because  he  has  volunteered  to  go  in.  And  as  I  looked  at  the 
faces  of  the  officers  and  men  under  General  MacArthur  and  Admiral 
Glass  I  felt  proud  as  Commander-in-Chief  that  they  formed  our  army 
and  navy  and  prouder  as  an  American  citizen  to  see  such  American 
citizens  wearing  the  uniform  of  Uncle  Sam. 
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I  thank  you  for  coming  here  and  for  giving  me  the  privilege  of 
joining  with  you  today  in  these  solemn  ceremonies  of  commemoration, 
the  ceremonies  of  laying  the  foundation  of  the  monument  which  is  to 
keep  green  in  mind  the  memory  of  McKinley  as  a  lessoi>  in  war  and  a 
lesson  in  peace,  as  a  lesson  to  all  Americans  of  what  can  be  done  by 
the  American  who  in  good  faith  strives  to  do  his  whole  duty  by  the 
mighty  Republic. 


ON  BEING  PRESENTED  WITH  A  CANTEEN  BY  VARIOUS  ORGANI- 
ZATIONS  OF  THE   SPANISH   WAR  VETERANS,   AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  MAY  13,  1903. 

My  fellow  citizens: 

Now,  comrades,  I  guess  you  do  not  wonder  that  I  am  fond  of  the 
men  of  my  regiment.  In  receiving  this  beautiful  canteen  I  want  to 
say  that  I  shall  prize  it  even  more  than  the  old  one,  and  all  of  ns  know 
how  we  prize  the  old  one.  I  want  to  thank  you  and  my  comrades  of 
the  Spanish-American  War  from  my  heart ;  and  I  do  not  have  to  say 
to  you  of  the  old  war  that  there  is  no  other  bond  that  can  unite  men 
quite  so  closely  together  as  the  bond  of  having  in  actual  service  drunk 
out  of  the  same  canteen.    - 

I  want  to  say  to  you  a  word  about  Mr.  King.  The  only  time  I  ever 
saw  him  nervous  was  just  now.  He  was  not  only  a  first-class  soldier, 
but  I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  will  understand  me  when  I  say  that  in 
the  field  he  was  also  a  first-class  cook.  I  shall  never  forget  one  day 
right  after  the  San  Juan  fight  when  I  had  lived  sumptuously  for 
thirty-six  hours  on  two  hard-tacks,  Comrade  King,  somehow  or  other, 
had  evolved  the  ingredients  of  a  first-class  stew,  and  with  an  affection 
which  was  mighty  real  in  its  results  to  me  at  that  moment,  brought 
some  of  it  to  me.  And  I  have  never  tasted,  not  even  at  the  wonderful 
banquet  that  I  have  attended  in  San  Francisco,  anything  quite  so 
good. 

I  have  four  comrades  in  this  city  and  I  had  almost  to  break  their 
hearts  yesterday  in  the  interests  of  the  chief  there  by  refusing  to  have 
them  act  as  my  escort  in  the  procession.  It  is  such  a  pleasure  to  see 
them  here  and  to  see  all  my  comrades  of  the  Spanish  War.  None  of 
the  men  of  my  own  generation  or  of  this  younger,'  stands  as  close 
to  me  as  you  of  my  regiment,  as  the  men  of  the  Spanish  War  do,  and 
I  know  you  younger  ones  will  not  object  to  my  saying  that  there  are 
some  that  stand  even  closer,  because  we  join  in  doffing  our  hats  to 
them,  the  men  of  the  great  war,  our  examples  in  all  that  we  strove 
to  do. 
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AT  MECHANICS'  PAVILION,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  MAY  13,  1903. 

Afr,    Chairman,  and  you,  men   and  women   of  San   Francisco,   of 
California: 

I  should  be  indeed  unappreciative  if  I  were  not  deeply  stirred  by 
the  greeting  I  have  received  in  your  State,  in  your  city,  and  especially 
by  this  audience  tonight.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  come  into 
wonderful  and  beautiful  California^  to  see  the  State  itself,  but  most  of 
all  the  citizens  of  the  State.  Today  I  have  been  especially  pleased 
and  struck  by  the  greeting  of  the  children.  You  know  I  believe  in 
children ;  and  I  was  not  only  glad  to  see  the  kind  of  children  you  had, 
but  also  how  many  you  had.  And  above  all,  I  have  been  pleased  this 
evening  driving  through  the  streets  to  be  greeted  by  the  children  of  the 
night  schools  and  their  teachers. 

I  have  in  New  York  a  very  dear  friend  named  Jacob  Riis — 
(let  any  one  that  will  applaud  him,  for  they  ought  to), — who  has 
written  and  taught  by  precept  and  practice  that  each  one  of  us  ought 
to  be  his  brother's  keeper  when  the  chance  arises,  and  who  has  devoted 
himself  particularly  to  the  welfare  of  the  children,  and  especially  to 
those  children  to  whom  life  does  not  come  too  easily  and  to  those  who 
have  to  strive  for  their  education  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
earning  their  living,  and  to  whom  the  education  is  bound  to  be  of  ten- 
fold more  value  because  it  is  acquired  as  things  worth  acquiring  gen- 
erally must  be  acquired — by  effort  and  self-sacrifice.* 

I  have  come  from  the  Atlantic  across  this  continent  to  the  Pacific. 
I  have  greeted  many  audiences.  I  see  a  little  diversity,  but,  oh  my 
fellow-citizens,  what  strikes  me  most  and  pleases  me  most  is  the 
fundamental  unity,  is  the  fact  that  wherever  I  go  I  speak  to  an  audience 
of  Americans,  be  they  East  or  be  they  West.  And  I  make  the  same 
appeal  with  the  same  confidence  here  beside  the  Golden  Gate  that  I 
should  make  by  tiie*  Great  L,akes  or  in  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley 
or  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  is  a  government  of  freemen,  who  have 
achieved  liberty  under  the  law,  who  have,  by  force  of  arms  as  well  as 
by  legislation,  established  once  for  all  as  the  fundamental  principle  of 
our  government  that  there  shall  not  in  this  country  be  license ;  that 
there  shall  not  be  in  this  country  liberty  to  oppress  without  the  law ; 
that  liberty  and  freedom  shall  come  under  and  in  pursuance  of  the  law, 
of  the  law  tliat  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  under  a  government  that  is 
a  government  neither  for  the  rich  man  as  such  nor  for  the  poor  man  as 
such,  but  for  every  man,  rich  or  poor,  if  he  is  a  decent  man  and  does 
bis  duty  to  the  State. 

Before  I  came  to  the  Pacific  Slope  I  was  an  expansionist,  and  after 

*Thia  i»  one  of  the  secrets  of  President  Roosevelt'*  great  bold  on  the  people.  Yott 
everywhere  6nd  tiim  appeatingr  to  their  sympathies  as  much  as  to  their  uadsrttaadinr— to 
their  hea.rti  as  o/ten  as  to  their  beads. — A.  H.  1^ 
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having  been  here  I  fail  to  understand  how  any  man  convinced  of  his 
country's  gi-eatness  and  glad  that  his  country  should  cliallenge  with 
proud  confidence  its  mighty  future,  can  be  anything  but  an  expansion- 
ist. In  the  century  that  is  opening,  the  commerce  and  the  command 
of  the  Pacific  will  be  factors  of  incalculable  moment  in  the  world's 
history. 

The  seat  of  power  ever  shifts  from  land  to  land,  from  sea  to  sea. 
The  earliest  civilizations,  those  seated  beside  the  Nile  and  in  Mesopota- 
mia, had  little  to  do  with  sea  traffic.  But  with  the  rise  of  those  people 
who  went  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  with  the  rise  of  the  Phoenicians, 
the  men  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  the  Mediterranean  became  the  central 
sea  on  whose  borders  lay  the  great  wealthy  and  cultivated  powers  of 
antiquity.  The  war  navies  and  the  merchant  marines  of  Carthage, 
Greece  and  Rome  strove  thereon  for  military  and  industrial  supremacy. 
Its  control  was  the  prerequisite  to  greatness,  and  the  Roman  became 
lord  of  the  Western  world  only  when  his  fleet  rode  unchallenged  from 
the  .(Egean  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Then  Rome  fell.  But  for 
centuries  thereafter  the.  wealth  and  the  culture  of  Europe  were  centered 
on  its  southern  shores,  and  the  control  of  the  Mediterranean  was 
vital  in  favoring  or  checking  their  growth.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Venice  and  Genoa  flourished  in  their  grandeur  and  their  might. 

But  gradually  the  nations  of  the  North  grew  beyond  barbarism, 
and  developed  fleets  and  commerce  of  their  own.  The  North  Sea,  the 
Baltic,  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  saw  trading  cities  rise  to  become  independent 
or  else  to  become  props  of  mighty  civilized  nations.  The  seafaring 
merchants  ventured  with  ever  greater  boldness  into  the  Atlantic.  The 
cities  of  the  Netherlands,  the  ports  of  the  Hansa,  grew  and  flourished 
as  once  the  Italian  cities  had  grown.  Holland  and  England,  Spain, 
Portugal  and  France  sent  forth  mercantile  adventurers  to  strive  for 
fame  and  profit  on  the  high  seas.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  doubled, 
America  was  discovered,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  became  to  the  greater 
modern  world  what  the  Mediterranean  had  been  to  the  lesser  world 
of  antiquity. 

Now,  men  and  women  of  California,  in  our  own  day,  the  greatest 
of  all  the  oceans,  of  all  the  seas,  and  the  last  to  be  used  on  a  large 
scale  by  civilized  man,  bids  fair  to  become  in  its  turn  the  first  in  point 
of  importance.  The  empire  that  shifted  from  the  Mediterranean  will 
in  the  lifetime  of  those  now  children  bid  fair  to  shift  once  more  west- 
ward to  the  Pacific.  When  tlie  19th  century  opened  tlie  lonely  keels 
of  a  few  whale  ships,  a  few  merchantmen,  had  begun  to  furrow  the 
vast  expanse  of  the  Pacific ;  but  as  a  whole  its  islands  and  its  shores 
were  not  materially  changed  from  what  they  had  been  in  the  long 
past  ages  when  the  Phoenician  galleys  traded  in  the  purple  of  Tyre, 
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the  ivory  of  Lybia,  the  treasures  of  Cyprus.  The  junks  of  the  Orient 
still  crept  between  China  and  Japan  and  Farther  India,  and  from  the 
woody  wilderness  which  shrouded  the  western  shores  of  our  own  con- 
tinent the  red  lords  of  the  land  looked  forth  upon  a  waste  of  waters 
which  only  their  own  canoes  traversed.  That  was  but  a  century  ago ; 
and  now,  at  the  opening  of  the  20th  century,  the  change  is  so  vast 
that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  us  to  estimate  its  importance.  In 
the  South  Seas  the  great  commonwealth  of  Australia  has  sprung  into 
being.  Japan,  shaking  oflF  the  lethargy  of  centuries,  has  taken  her 
rank  among  civilized,  modem  powers.  European  nations  have  seated 
themselves  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  while  China  by  her  mis- 
fortunes has  given  us  an  object-lesson  in  the  utter  folly  of  attempting 
to  exist  as  a  nation  at  all,  if  at  the  same  time  both  rich  and  defenseless. 

Meanwhile  our  own  mighty  republic  has  stretched  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  and  now  in  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,  holds  an  extent  of  coast  line 
which  makes  it  of  necessity  a  power  of  the  first  class  in  the  Pacific. 
The  extension  in  the  area  of  our  domain  has  been  immense,  the  exten- 
sion in  the  area  of  our  influence  even  greater.  America's  geographical 
position  on  the  Pacific  is  such  as  to  insure  our  peaceful  domination  of 
its  waters  in  the  future  if  only  we  grasp  with  sufficient  resolution  the 
advantages  of  that  position.  We  are  taking  long  strides  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  witness  the  cables  we  are  laying  down,  the  steamship  lines  we 
arc  starting — some  of  them  already  containing  steamships  larger  than 
any  freight  carriers  that  have  previously  existed.  We  have  taken  the 
first  steps  toward  digging  an  Isthmian  Canal,  to  be  under  our  own 
control,  a  canal  which  will  make  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  lines 
in  effect  continuous,  which  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  our  mer- 
cantile navy,  and  above  all  to  our  military  navy  in  the  event  of  war. 

The  inevitable  march  of  events  gave  us  the  control  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  at  a  time  so  opportune  that  it  may  without  irreverence  be 
called  Providential.  Unless  we  show  ourselves  weak,  unless  we  show 
ourselves  degenerate  sons  of  the  sires  from  whose  loins  we  sprang,  we 
must  go  on  with  the  work  we  have  undertaken.  I  most  earnestly  hope 
that  this  work  will  ever  be  of  a  peaceful  character:  We  infinitely 
desire  peace,  and  the  surest  way  of  obtaining  it  is  to  show  that  we  are 
not  afraid  of  war.  We  should  deal  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  fairness 
with  weaker  nations,  and  we  should  show  to  the  strongest  that  we 
are  able  to  maintain  our  rights.  Such  showing  cannot  be  made  by 
bluster;  for  bluster  merely  invites  contempt.  Let  us  speak  courteously, 
deal  fairly,  and  keep  ourselves  armed  and  ready.  If  we  do  these 
things  we  can  count  on  the  peace  that  comes  to  the  just  man  armed, 
to  the  just  man  who  neither  fears  nor  inflicts  wrong.  We  must  keep 
on  building  and  maintaining  a  thoroughly  efficient  navy,  with  plenty 
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of  the  best  and  most  formidable  ships,  witli  an  ample  supply  of  officers 
and  men,  and  with  those  officers  and  men  trained  in  the  most  efficient 
fashion  to  perform  their  duties.  Only  thus  can  we  assure  our  position 
in  the  world  at  large.  It  behoves  all  men  of  lofty  soul  fit  and  proud 
to  belong  to  a  mighty  nation  to  see  to  it  that  we  keep  our  position  in 
the  world ;  for  our  proper  place  is  with  the  great  expanding  peoples, 
with  the  peoples  that  dare  to  be  great,  that  accept  with  confidence  a 
place  of  leadership  in  the  world.  All  our  people  should  take  that 
position,  bi]t  especially  you  of  California,  you  of  the  Pacific  Slope, 
for  much  of  our  expansion  must  go  through  the  Golden  Gate.  And 
inevitable  you  who  are  seated  by  the  Pacific  must  take  the  lead  in  and 
must  profit  by  the  growth  of  American  influence  along  the  coasts  and 
among  the  islands  of  that  mighty  ocean,  where  East  and  West  finally 
become  one. 

My  countrymen,  I  believe  in  you  with  all  my  heart.  I  am  proud 
that  it  has  been  granted  to  me  to  be  a  citizen  in  a  nation  of  such 
glorious  opportunities,  with  the  wisdom,  the  hardihood,  and  the 
courage  to  take  advantage  of  them.  We  have  no  choice,  we  people  of 
the  United  States,  as  to  whether  or  not  we  shall  play  a  great  part 
in  the  world.  That  has  been  determined  for  us  by  fate,  by  the  march 
of  events.  We  have  to  play  that  part.  All  that  we  can  decide  is 
whether  we  shall  play  it  well  or  ill.  We  are  not  and  cannot  and  never 
will  be  one  of  those  nations  that  can  progress  from  century  to  century 
doing  little  and  suflfering  little,  standing  aside  from  the  great  world 
currents.  We  must  either  succeed  greatly  or  fail  greatly.  The  citizen 
of  a  small  nation  may  keep  his  self-respect  if  that  nation  plays  but  a 
small  part  in  the  world,  because  it  is  physically  impossible  for  the 
nation  to  do  otherwise ;  but  the  citizen  of  a  great  nation  which  plays 
a  small  part  should  hang  his  head  with  shame. 

I  do  not  preach  to  this  country  the  lite  of  ease,  any  more  than  I 
should  preach  it  to  any  man  worth  his  salt  living  in  the  country.  The 
citizen  that  counts,  the  man  that  counts  in  our  life  is  the  man  who 
endeavors  not  to  shirk  difficulties  bat  to  meet  and  overcome  them ;  is 
the  man  who  endeavors  not  to  lead  his  life  in  the  world's  soft  places, 
not  to  walk  easily  and  take  his  comfort ;  but  the  man  who  goes  out  to 
tread  the  rugged  ways  that  lead  to  honor  and  success,  the  ways  the 
treading  of  which  means  good  work  worthily  done. 

What  father  or  what  mother  here,  if  capable  of  taking  the  right  view, 
does  not  wish  to  see  his  or  her  children  grow  up  trained  not  to  flinch 
but  to  overcome,  trained  not  to  avoid  whatever  is  hard  and  rough  and 
difficult,  but  to  go  down  into  the  hurly  burly  of  actual  life  and  win 
glory  in  the  arena,  heedless  of  the  dust  and  the  sweat  and  blood  of  the 
contest. 

You  men  of  the  West,  the  older  among  you,  came  here,  hewed  out 
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your  own  fates  for  yourselves.  The  younger  among  you  are  the  heirs 
of  the  men  who  did  this,  and  you  cannot,  unless  you  are  false  to  your 
blood,  desire  to  see  the  nation,  which  is  but  the  aggregate  of  the 
individuals,  act  otherwise  than  in  the  way  which  you  esteem  as  honora- 
ble for  the  individual. 

Our  place  as  a  nation  is  and  must  be  with  the  nations  that  have  left 
indelibly  their  impress  on  the  centuries.  ^len  will  tell  you  thaf  the 
great  expanding  nations  of  antiquity  have  passed  away.  So  they  have ; 
and  so  have  all  others.  Those  that  did  not  expand  passed  away  and 
left  not  so  much  as  a  memory  behind  them.  The  Roman  expanded, 
the  Roman  passed  away,  but  the  Roman  has  left  the  print  of  his  law, 
of  his  language,  of  his  masterful  ability  in  administration,  deep  in  the 
world's  history,  deeply  imprinted  in  the  character  of  the  races  that  came 
after  him.  I  ask  that  this  people  rise  level  to  the  greatness  of  its 
opportunities.  I  do  not  ask  that  it  seek  for  the  easiest  path.  In  1861 
the  easiest  thing  for  each  man  to  do  was  to  stay  at  home,  and  let  the 
Union  be  broken  up.  That  was  the  easy  thing  to  do,  and  thank 
Heaven  for  the  iron  in  the  blood  of  our  fathers,  thank  Heaven  for  the 
souls  within  them,  that  made  the  easy  thing  impossible  to  do. 

Mighty  Lincoln,  sad,  patient  Lincohi,  called,  and  the  young  men 
of  the  country  sprang  to  arms  and  answered  his  call,  and  the  nation, 
the  Republic,  the  peaceful  Republic  of  the  West,  until  then  the  incarnate 
genius  of  peace,  sprang  to  her  feet  with  sword  and  shield,  a  helmeted 
queen  among  nations.  Our  people  went  to  the  war.  The  women 
cheered  them  on,  the  women  whose  task  was  harder  than  the  task  o£ 
the  husbands,  of  the  lovers,  of  the  fathers,  of  the  sons  they  sent  to 
battle.*  For  four  years  they  fought  until  the  ultimate  triumph  came 
to  crown  the  eflfort,  the  long  weary  months  of  waiting  and  disappoint- 
ment, the  bitter  hours  of  failure,  the  anguish  of  defeat — the  triumphs 
came,  and  those  men  of  '61,  the  men  who  wore  the  blue,  left  us  a 
reunited  country  and  the  right  of  brotherhood  with  the  sons  of  the 
men  who  wore  the  gray.  So  that  now  every  American  can  glory  alike 
in  the  vatliant  deeds  done  by  all  Americans,  Nortliern  or  Southern, 
who  in  that  great  hour  of  strife  did  their  duty  as  the  light  was  given 
them  severally  to  see  that  duty. 

If  our  fathers  had  preferred  ease  to  effort,  if  they  had  been  content 
to  say:  "Go  in  peace ;  we  would  prefer  that  the  Union  were  kept,  but 
we  are  not  willing  to  pay  the  price  in  blood  and  effort  of  keeping  it  f* 
if  they  had  done  that  there  is  not  a  man  or  woman  in  this  hall  who 
would  now  walk  with  head  erect,  who  would  now  have  the  right  to  feel 

'Little  Jack  Downei  was  a  Portsmonth  bojr  who  acted  as  orderly  for  Paul  Jones  during 
ttie  6ght  with  the  Scraf-is.  Later,  the  Puchess  de  Chartres,  amazed  that  one  so  small  as 
JacV  should  go  to  war  at  all.  asked: 

"How  could  your  mother  let  you  gof" 

"Madam,"  returned  Jack,  "my  mother  didn't  let  me  go.     She  sent  me."— A.   H.  l» 
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as  we  have  the  right  to  feel  that  we  challenge  equality  with  the  citizens 

of  the  proudest  country  that  the  world  has  yet  seen.  I  ask  that  this  gen- 
eration and  future  generations  strive  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  strove  to 
found  the  Republic,  of  those  who  strove  to  save  and  perpetuate  it.  I 
ask  that  this  nation  shape  its  policy  in  a  spirit  of  justice  toward  all  and  a 
spirit  of  resolute  endeavor  to  accept  each  duty  as  the  duty  comes,  and  to 
rest  ill-content  until  that  duty  is  done,  i  ask  that  we  meet  the  many 
problems  with  which  we  are  confronted  from  without  and  from  within, 
not  in  tlie  spirit  that  seeks  to  purchase  present  peace  by  the  certainty  of 
future  disaster,  but  with  a  wise,  a  fearless,  and  a  resolute  desire  to 
make  of  this  nation  in  the  end,  as  the  centuries  go  by,  the  example 
for  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  to  make  of  it  a  nation  in  which  we 
shall  see  the  spirit  of  peace  and  of  justice  incarnate,  but  in  which  also 
we  shall  see  incarnate  the  spirit  of  courage,  of  hardihood,  the  spirit 
which  while  refusing  to  wrong  the  weak  is  incapable  of  flinching  from 
any  fear  of  tlie  strong. 


AT  DEDICATION  OF  NAVY  MEMORIAh   MONUMENT, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  MAY  14.  igoj. 

Mr.  Mayor,  my  fellow  dtisens,  men  and  women  of  San  Francisco: 

The  ground  for  this  monument  was  first  turned  by  President  Mc- 
Kinley,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  saying  a  few  words  in 
dedication  of  the  completed  monnument.  There  is  no  branch  of  our 
government  in  wliich  all  our  people  are  so  deeply  interested  as  the  navy 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  merely  San  Francisco,  not  merely  New 
York,  or  Boston,  or  Charleston,  or  New  Orleans,  not  merely  the  sea- 
coast  cities  of  the  nation;  every  individual  in  the  nation  who  is  proud 
of  America  and  jealous  of  her  good  name  must  feel  a  thrill  of  gen- 
erous emotion  at  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the  navy,  a  mon- 
ument to  the  fleet  which  was  victorious  under  Admiral  Dewey  on 
tlic  first  of  May,  five  years  ago,  a  fleet  which  then  added  a  new 
page  to  the  long  honor  roll  of  American  achievement.  It  is  eminently 
fitting  that  there  should  ha  here  in  this  great  city  on  the  Pacific  Ocean 
a  monument  to  commemorate  the  deed  which  showed  once  for  all 
that  America  had  taken  her  position  on  the  Pacific.  I  want  you  all 
to  draw  a  practical  lesson  from  this  commemoration.  We  today  dedi- 
cate this  monument  because  those  who  went  before  us  had  the  wisdom 
to  make  ready  for  the  victory.  If  we  wish  our  children  to  have  the 
chance  of  dedicating  monuments  of  this  kind  in  the  event  of  war  we 
must  see  that  the  navy  is  made  ready  in  advance.  To  dedicate  the 
monument  would  be  an  empty  and  foolish  thing  if  we  accompanied  it 
by  an  abandonment  of  our  national  policy  of  building  by  the  navy. 
And  good  though  it  is  to  erect  this  monument,  it  is  better  still 
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on  with  the  building  up  of  the  navy  which  gave  tlie  monument  to  us, 
and  which,  if  we  ever  give  it  a  fair  chance,  can  be  relied  upon  to  rise 
level  to  our  needs. 

Remember  that  after  the  war  has  begun  it  is  too  late  to  improvise 
a  navy.  A  naval  war  is  two-thirds  settled  in  advance,  at  least  two- 
thirds,  because  it  is  mainly  settled  by  the  preparation  which  has  gone 
on  for  years  preceding  its  outbreak.  We  won  at  Manila  because  the 
shipbuilders  of  the  country,  including  those  here  at  San  Francisco, 
under  the  wise  provisions  of  Congress,  had  for  fifteen  years  before 
been  preparing  the  navy.  In  1882  our  navy  was  a  shame  and  a  dis- 
grace to  the  country  in  point  of  material.  The  personnel  contained 
as  fine  materia!  as  there  was  to  be  found  in  the  world,  but  the  ships 
and  the  guns  were  as  antiquated  as  if  they  had  been  the  galleys  of 
Alcibiadcs,  and  it  would  have  been  a  wicked  absurdity  to  have  sent 
them  against  the  ships  of  any  great  power.  Then  we  began  to  build 
up  the  navy.  Every  ship  that  fought  under  Dewey  had  been  built  be- 
tween 1883  and  i8g8.  We  come  here  as  patriots  remembering  that 
our  party  lines  stop  at  the  water's  edge.  That  fleet  was  successful  in 
1898  because  under  the  previous  administrations  of  both  political 
parties,  under  the  previous  Congress  controlled  by  both  political  parties 
for  the  previous  fifteen  years,  there  had  been  a  resolute  effort  to  build 
adequate  ships  and  see  that  they  were  practiced.  The  ships  that 
went  in  under  Dewey  had  been  constructed  under  different  successive 
Secretaries  of  the  Navy,  and  had  been  provided  for  by  different  suc- 
cessive Congresses  of  the  United  States.  Not  one  of  them  had  been 
built  less  than  two  years,  some  of  them  fourteen  years.  We  could  not 
have  begun  to  fight  that  battle  if  we  had  not  been  for  so  many  years 
making  ready  the  navy. 

The  last  Congress  has  taken  greater  strides  than  any  previous 
Congress  in  making  ready  the  navy,  but  it  will  be  two  or  three 
years  before  the  effects  are  seen.  In  no  branch  of  the  government  is 
foresight  and  the  carrying  out  of  a  steady  and  continuous  policy  so 
necessary  as  in  the  navy ;  and  you,  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  of 
California,  and  all  our  citizens  should  make  it  a  matter  of  prime  duty 
to  see  that  there  is  no  halt  in  that  work,  that  the  next  Congress,  and 
the  Congress  after  that,  and  the  Congress  after  that,  go  right  on  with 
providing  formidable  warcraft  whose  hammering  guns  beat  out  destiny 
on  the  high  seas,  with  providing  the  officers,  with  providing  the  men, 
and  with  providing  the  means  of  training  them  in  peace  to  be  effective 
in  war.  The  best  ships  and  the  best  guns  do  not  count  unless  they  are 
handled  aright  and  aimed  aright,  and  the  best  men  cannot  thus  handle 
the  one  nor  aim  the  other  if  they  do  not  have  ample  practice.  Our 
people  must  be  trained  in  handling  our  ships  in  squadrons  on  the  high 
seas.    Our  people  on  the  ships  must  be  trained  by  actual  practice  to 
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do  their  duty  in  conning  tower,  in  the  engine  room,  in  the  gun  turrets.  ^^ 
The  shots  that  count  in  battle  are  the  shots  that  hit,  and  only  those.       ' 

We  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  rapid  increase  in  accuracy,  in 
marksmanship  of  the  navy  in  recent  years,  and  I  congratulate  Admiral 
Glass  and  those  under  him  and  all  our  naval  officers  who  are  taking 
their  part  so  well  in  perfecting  that  work,  and  I  congratulate  the 
enlisted  men  of  the  navy  upon  the  extraordinary  improvement  in 
marksmanship  shown  by  the  gun  pointers.  fl 

Applaud  the  navy  and  what  it  has  done.     That  is  first-class.     But  ^ 
make  your  applause  count  by  seeing  that  the  good  work  goes  on. 
Besides  applauding  now  see  to  it  that  the  navy  is  so  built  up  that  the 
men  of  the  next  generation  will  have  something  to  applaud  also. 


AT    THE    UNIVERSITY  OF    CALIFORNIA.    BERKELEY.    CAL., 

MAY  14,  1903. 

President  Wheeler,  fellow  members  of  the  University: 

Last  night,  in  speaking  to  one  of  my  new  friends  in  California, 
he  told  me  that  he  thought  enough  had  been  said  to  me  about  the 
fruits  and  flowers ;  that  enough  had  been  said  to  me  about  California  . 
being  an  Eden,  and  that  he  wished  I  would  pay  some  attention  to  fl 
Adam  as  well.  Much  though  I  have  been  interested  in  the  wonderful 
physical  beauty  of  this  wonderful  State,  1  have  been  infinitely  more 
interested  in  its  citizenship,  and  perhaps  most  in  its  citizenship,  in  the 
making. 

When  I  come  to  the  University  of  California  and  am  greeted  by 
its  President  I  am  greeted  by  an  old  and  valued  friend,  a  friend  whom 
I  have  not  merely  known  socially  but  upon  whom,  while  I  was  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York.  I  leaned  often  for  advice  and  assistance  in  the 
problems  with  which  I  had  to  deal.  And  when  he  accepted  your 
offer  I  grudged  him  to  you.  And  it  was  not  until  I  came  here,  not 
until  I  have  seen  you,  that  I  have  been  fully  reconciled  to  the  loss. 
But  now  I  am,  for  I  can  conceive  of  no  happier  life  for  any  man  to 
lead  to  whom  life  means  what  it  should  mean,  than  the  life  of  the 
President  of  this  great  University. 

This  same  friend  last  night  suggested  to  me  a  thought  that  I  intend 
to  work  out  in  speaking  to  you  today.     We  were  talking  over  the 
University  of  California,  and  from  that  we  spoke  of  the  general  educa-  ^ 
tional  system  of  our  country.     Facts  tend  to  become  commonplace,  H 
and  we  tend  to  lose  sight  of  their  importance  when  once  they  become 
ingrained  into  the  life  of  the  nation.     Although  we  talk  a  good  deal 
about  what  the  widespread  education  of  this  country  means,  I  question  fl 
if  many  of  us  deeply  consider  its  meaning.     From  the  lowest  grade 
of  the  public  school  to  the  highest  form  of  university  training,  ed 
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tion  in  this  country  is  at  the  disposal  of  every  man,  every  woipan,  who 
chooses  to  work  for  and  obtain  it.  The  State  has  done  much,  very 
much ;  witness  this  university.  Private  benefaction  has  done  much, 
very  much ;  witness  also  this  university.  And  each  one  of  us  who  has 
obtained  an  education  has  obtained  something  for  which  he  or  she  has 
not  personally  paid.  No  matter  what  the  school,  what  the  university, 
every  American  who  has  a  school  training,  a  university  training,  has 
obtained  something  given  to  him  outright  by  the  State,  or  given  to 
him  by  those  dead  or  those  living  who  were  able  to  make  provision 
for  that  training  because  of  the  protection  of  the  State,  because  of 
existence  within  its  borders.  Each  one  of  us  then  who  has  an  educa- 
tion, school  or  college,  has  obtained  something  from  the  communit)'  at 
large  for  which  he  or  she  has  not  paid,  and  no  self-respecting  man  or 
woman  is  content  to  rest  permanently  under  such  an  obligation.  Where 
the  State  has  bestowed  education  tiie  man  who  accepts  it  must  be 
content  to  accept  it  merely  as  a  charity  unless  he  returns  it  to  the 
State  in  full,  in  the  shape  of  good  citizenship.  I  do  not  ask  of  you, 
men  and  women  here  today,  good  citizenship  as  a  favor  to  the  State. 
I  demand  it  of  you  as  a  right,  and  hold  you  recreant  to  your  duty  if 
you  fail  to  give  it. 

Here  you  are  in  this  university,  in  this  State,  with  its  wonderful 
climate,  which  is  going  to  permit  the  people  of  a  Northern  stock  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  that  Northern  stock  to  gain  education 
under  physical  circumstances,  in  physical  surroundiqgs,  somewhat  akin 
to  tliose  which  surrounded  the  early  Greeks.  Here  you  have  all  those 
advantages  and  you  are  not  to  be  excused  if  you  do  not  show  in 
tangible  fashion  your  appreciation  of  them  and  your  power  to  give 
practical  effect  to  that  appreciation.  From  all  our  citizens  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  good  citizenship ;  but  most  of  all  from  those  who 
have  received  most ;  most  of  all  from  those  who  have  had  the  training 
of  body,  of  mind,  of  soul,  which  comes  from  association  in  and  with 
a  great  university.  To  those  to  whom  mucli  has  been  given  we  have 
Biblical  authority  to  expect  and  demand  much  in  return ;  and  the 
most  that  can  be  given  to  any  man  is  education.  I  expect  and  demand 
in  the  name  of  the  nation  much  more  from  you  who  have  had  training 
of  the  mind  than  from  those  of  mere  wealth.  To  the  man  of  means 
much  has  been  given,  too,  and  much  will  be  expected  from  him,  and 
ought  to  be,  but  not  as  much  as  from  you,  because  your  possession  is 
more  valuable  than  his.  If  you  envy  him  I  think  poorly  of  you.  Envy  is 
merely  the  meanest  form  of  admiration,  and  a  man  who  envies  another 
admits  thereby  his  own  inferiority.  We  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
the  college  bred  man,  the  college  bred  woman,  a  proper  sense  of  pro- 
porfinu,  a  proper  sense  of  perspective,  which  will  enable  him  or  her  to 
aee  things  in  their  right  relation  one  to  another,  and  when  thus  seen. 
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while  wealth  will  have  a  proper  place,  a  just  place,  aj  an  instrument 
for  achieving  happiness  and  power,  for  conferring  happiness  and  power, 
it  will  not  stand  as  high  as  much  else  in  our  national  life.  I  ask  you 
to  take  that  not  as  a  conventional  statement  from  the  university  plat- 
form, but  to  test  it  by  thinking  of  the  men  whom  you  admire  in  our 
past  history  and  seeing  what  are  the  qualities  which  have  made  you 
admire  them,  what  are  the  services  they  have  rendered.  For  as  Presi- 
dent Wheeler  said  today,  it  is  true  now  as  it  ever  has  been  true  that  the 
greatest  good  fortune,  the  greatest  honor,  that  can  befall  any  man  is 
that  he  shall  serve,  that  he  shall  serve  the  nation,  serve  his  people,  serve 
mankind ;  and  looking  back  in  history  the  names  that  come  up  before 
us,  the  names  to  which  we  turn,  the  names  of  the  men  of  our  own 
people  which  stand  as  shining  honor  marks  in  our  annals,  the  names 
of  those  men  typifying  qualities  which  rightly  we  should  hold  in  rever- 
ence, are  the  names  of  the  statesmen,  of  the  soldiers,  of  the  poets — the  ^ 
architects  of  our  material  prosperity  also,  but  only  also.  ^| 

Of  recent  years  I  have  been  thrown  in  contact  with  a  number  ' 
of  college  graduates  doing  good  service  to  the  country,  and  as  I  wish 
to  make  it  perfectly  evident  what  I  mean  by  the  kind  of  service  which 
I  should  hope  to  have  from  you  and  which  it  seems  to  me  worth 
while  to  render,  I  want  to  say  just  a  word  about  two  college  graduates 
who  have  during  the  last  five  years  rendered  and  are  now  rendering 
such  services:  Governor  Taft  in  the  Philippines,  and  Brigadier-Gen - 
ral  Leonard  Wood,  lately  Governor  of  Cuba.  When  we  acquired  the 
Philippines  and  took  possession  for  the  time  being  of  Cuba  to  train 
its  people  in  citizenship,  we  assumed  heavy  responsibilities ;  so  heavy 
that  some  very  excellent  people  thought  we  ought  to  shirk  them.  I 
hold  that  a  great  and  masterful  people  forfeits  its  title  to  greatness  if 
it  shirks  any  work  because  that  work  is  difficult  and  responsible.  The 
difficulty  and  responsibility  impose  upon  us  the  high  duty  of  doing  the 
work  well,  but  they  in  no  way  excuse  us  for  refusing  to  do  it.  We 
had  to  do  the  work  and  the  question  came  of  the  choice  of  instruments 
in  doing  it.  The  most  important  and  most  difficult  task  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  order  by  the  army  in  the  Philippines  was  the  establishment 
of  civil  government  therein ;  and  second  only  in  importance  to  that 
came  the  administration  of  Cuba,  during  the  three  years  and  over  that 
elapsed  before  we  were  able  to  turn  its  government  over  to  its  own 
people  and  start  it  as  a  free  republic.  When  tasks  are  all-important 
the  most  important  factor  in  doing  them  right  is  the  choice  of  the 
agents ;  and  among  the  many  debts  of  gratitude  which  this  nation  owes 
to  President  McKinley  no  debt  is  greater  than  the  debt  we  owe  him 
for  the  choice  of  his  instruments,  such  a  choice  as  that  of  Taft,  such  a 
choice  as  that  of  Wood.  We  sent  Taft  to  the  Philippines;  we  i 
Wood  to  Cuba ;  both  of  them,  as  tested  by  the  standard  of  our  C( 
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mercial  life,  poor  men;  each  man  with  little  more  than  his  salary  to 
keep  himself  and  his  family ;  each  man  to  handle  milHons  upon  millions 
of  dollars,  to  have  the  power  by  mere  conniving  at  what  was  improper 
to  acquire  untold  wealth — and  sent  tliem  knowing  that  we  did  not 
ever  have  to  consider  whether  such  opportunities  would  be  temptations 
toward  them ;  sent  them  knowing  that  they  had  the  ideals  of  the 
American  college-bred  man  and  that,  therefore,  we  did  not  have  to 
consider  the  chance  of  a  possible  temptation  appealing  to  them. 

Taft  has  gone  to  the  Philippines  to  stay  there;  not  only  forfeiting 
thereby  the  certainty  of  brilliant  rise  in  his  profession  on  the  bench 
or  at  the  bar  here  if  he  had  stayed,  but  at  imminent  risk  to  his  own 
health,  because  he  felt  that  his  duty  as  an  American  made  him  go; 
that,  as  President  McKinley  told  me  of  him,  he  had  been  drafted 
into  the  service  of  the  country  and  he  could  not  honorably  refuse. 
VVe  have  seen  in  consequence  the  Philippine  Islands  administered  by 
the  American  official  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  government  and  by  his 
colleagues  in  the  interest  primarily  of  their  people,  and  seeking  to  obtain 
for  the  United  States,  for  the  dominant  race,  that  spent  its  blood  and 
its  treasure  in  making  firm  and  stable  the  government  of  those  islands — 
seeking  to  obtain  for  that  dominant  race  only  the  reward  that  comes 
from  the  consciousness  of  duty  well  done.  Under  Taft,  by  and  through 
his  efforts,  not  only  have  peace  and  material  well-being  come  to  those 
islands  to  a  degree  never  before  known  in  their  recorded  history,  and 
to  a  degree  infinitely  greater  than  had  ever  been  dreamed  possible  by 
those  who  knew  them  best,  but  more  than  that,  a  greater  measure  of 
self-government  has  been  given  to  them  than  is  now  given  to  any  other 
Asiatic  people  under  alien  rule,  than  to  any  other  Asiatic  people  under 
their  own  rulers,  save  Japan  alone.  That  is  an  achievement  of  the 
past  five  years  which  I  hold  to  be  absolutely  unparalleled  in  history; 
and  when  the  debit  and  credit  side  of  our  national  life  is  finally  made 
up  a  long  stroke  shall  be  put  to  the  credit  side  for  what  has  been  done 
in  the  Philippines  under  Taft  and  his  associates. 

In  the  same  way  Leonard  Wood  worked  in  Cuba.  Put  down  there 
to  do  an  absolutely  new  task,  to  take  a  people  of  a  different  race,  a 
different  speech,  a  different  creed,  a  people  just  emerging  from  the 
hidous  welter  of  a  war,  cruel  and  sanguinary  beyond  anything  that  we 
in  this  fortunate  country  can  readily  conceive,  to  take  a  people  down  in 
the  depths  of  poverty,  in  the  depths  of  misery,  just  recovering  from 
suffering  which  it  makes  one  shudder  to  think  of,  a  people  untrained 
utterly  and  absolutely  in  self-government,  and  fit  them  for  it ;  and  he 
did  it.  For  three  years  he  worked.  He  established  a  school  system 
as  good  as  the  best  that  we  have  in  any  of  our  States.  He  cleaned 
cities  which  had  never  been  cleaned  in  their  existence  before.  He  se- 
cured absolute  safety  for  life  and  property.    He  did  the  kind  of  gov- 
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ernmental  work  which  should  be  the  undying  honor  of  our  people  for- 
ever. And  he  came  home  to  what?  He  came  home  to  be  thanked 
by  a  few,  to  be  attacked  by  others — not  to  their  credit — and  to  have 
as  his  real  reward  the  sense  that  though  his  work  had  been  done 
at  pecuniary  sacrifice  to  him,  that  though  the  demands  upon  him  had 
been  such  as  to  eat  into  his  private  means,  yet  he  had  worthily  and 
well  done  his  duty  as  an  American  citizen  and  reflected  honor,  fresh 
honor,  upon  the  uniform  of  the  United  States  army. 

I  have  chosen  Taft  and  Wood  simply  as  examples,  simply  as  in- 
stances of  what  other  men  by  the  hundred  have  done,  Americans  who 
have  graduated  from  no  college,  Americans  who  have  graduated  from 
all  our  different  colleges,  and  especially  by  practically  all  those  Ameri- 
cans who  have  graduated  from  the  two  great  typical  American  institu- 
tions of  learning — West  Point  and  Annapolis.     Taft  and  Wood  and 
their  fellows  are  spending  or  have  spent  the  best  years  of  their  prime 
in  doing  a  work  which  means  to  them  pecuniary  loss,  at  the  best  a  bare  ^M 
livelihood  wliile  they  are  doing  it,  and  are  doing  it  gladly  because 
they  realize  the  truth  that  the  highest  privilege  that  can  be  given  to 
any  man  is  the  privilege  of  serving  his  country,  his  fellow-Americans.  ^| 
As  I  am  speaking  to  an  audience  with  proper  ideals,  when  I  say  that 
Taft  and  Wood  have  done  all  this  service  to  their  pecuniary  loss,  I  am 
holding  them  up  not  for  pity — for  envy.    The  least  mean  form  of  envy  ^| 
is  the  envy  of  the  man  who  does  such  work  as  they  do.     Every  one  " 
here,  every  man,  every  woman,  should  feel  it  incumbent  upon  him  or 
her  to  welcome  with  joy  the  chance  to  render  service  to  the  country,  ^M 
service  to  our  people  at  large,  and  to  accept  the  rendering  of  the   ~ 
service  as  in  itself  ample  repayment  therefor.*    Do  not  misunderstand 
me.    The  average  man,  the  average  woman  must  earn  his  or  her  living 
in  one  way  or  another,  and  I  most  emphatically  do  not  advise  any  one 
to  decline  to  do  the  humdrum,  everyday  duties  because  there  may  come 
a  chance  for  the  display  of  heroism.     Let  me  just  tell  you  one  anecdote, 
then  I  am  through.     When  I  raised  my  regiment  prior  to  going  to  Cuba 
we  had  recruits  from  every  portion  of  the  country  in  it,  some  of  them 
without  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  was  ahead  of  them.     I  had  one 
young  man,  full  of  enthusiasm,  who  about  the  third  day  came  to  me 
and  said :     "Colonel,  I  came  down  here  to  fight  for  my  country ;  they  ^_ 
have  treated  me  like  a  serf ;  they  have  put  me  to  burying  a  dead  horse."  ^| 
At  that  moment  his  Captain,  who  was  a  large  man  from  New  Mexico, 
and  not  wholly  sympathetic,  came  up  and  explained  to  him  that  he 
would  go  right  on  burying  that  dead  horse  and  that  the  next  task 
ahead  of  him  was  digging  kitchen  sinks ;  and  if  he  did  all  that  well  we 
would  attend  to  the  hero  business  later. 

*It  is  one  of  the  grtatnt  compliments  that  Presidsnt  Rootevelt  paya  Americans  that 
one  finds  him  appealing  oftener  to  their  honesty  and  ihcir  patriotism  than  to  either  their 
sel(-tnterc8t  or  their  fear.     Ue  does  not  follow  the  rule  laid  dowu  by  MaehiaveUi. — A.   H.  T 
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I  ask  of  you  the  straightforward,  earnest  performance  of  duty  in 
all  the  litUe  things  that  come  up  day  by  day  in  business,  in  domestic 
life,  in  every  way,  and  then  when  the  opportunity  comes,  if  you  have 
thus  done  your  duty  in  the  lesser  things,  I  know  you  will  rise  level  to 
the  heroic  needs. 


AT   OAKLAND,   CAL.,   MAY    14,   1903. 
Mr.  Mayor,  and  you,  my  felloxv  citisenSj  men  and  women  of  Oakland: 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  come  into  your  beautiful  city ;  and 
it  could  not  but  stir  any  man's  heart  to  be  greeted  as  you  have  greeted 
me.  I  am  glad  indeed  to  see  you,  to  see  the  men,  the  women,  and  the 
children.  As  I  drove  through  your  beautiful  streets  I  passed  by  one 
house  where  there  was  a  large  family  party  assembled,  and  they  had  a 
strip  of  bunting  and  printed  on  it  were  the  words:  "No  Race  Suicide 
Here  ;'*  and  I  got  up  and  bowed  my  acknowledgments  and  congratu- 
lations. I  have  been  delighted,  passing  through  your  streets,  to  be 
greeted  by  the  children.  They  seem  all  right  in  quality,  and  all  right 
in  quantity. 

My  fellow  citizens,  I  have  enjoyed  to  the  utmost  my  stay  in  Califor- 
nia, my  visits  to  its  greatest  cities;  I  have  appreciated  your  wonderful 
scenery,  your  wonderful  climate ;  but  most  of  all  have  I  enjoyed  meeting 
your  men  and  women.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  such  agricultural 
products,  such  industrial  prosperity,  as  I  have  seen  here;  but  it  is  a 
greater  thing  to  have  the  right  type  of  citizenship. 

In  thanking  all  of  you  for  your  greeting  I  am  sure  that  the  others 
will  not  mind  my  saying  a  special  word  of  greeting  to  two  sets  of 
men — first  of  all  to  the  service  men  of  the  Spanish-American  War, 
I  came  aboard  to  be  ferried  over  your  bay  today  on  the  dock  from 
which  the  great  majority  of  our  soldiers  went  to  the  Philippines,  I 
have  seen  by  the  shores  of  this  bay  the  place  where  the  Eighth  Corps 
was  assembled,  the  Eighth  Corps  which  numbered  successively  almost 
a  hundred  thousand  men,  so  many  of  whom  came  from  your  own  Coast, 
your  own  State.  As  I  saw  my  escort,  the  service  men  of  the  Spanish 
War,  marching  in  the  familiar  gray  campaign  hat,  blue  shirt,  khaki 
trousers  and  leggings,  I  was  glad  that  I  had  the  right  of  comradeship 
with  them,  and  that  I  was  one  of  those  to  whom  by  good  fortune 
it  was  given  to  have  the  chance  to  show  that  at  least  we  desired 
to  do  as  the  men  of  the  great  war  liad  done  from  '61  to  '65.  Wher- 
ever I  have  been  in  California  I  have  been  greeted  by  men  who  wear 
the  button  that  shows  that,  like  the  chief  executive  of  this  city,  in  the 
times  that  tried  men's  souls  they  were  true  to  their  ideals.  Now  I 
g^rect  you  here.  I  have  not  got  much  to  say  to  you,  because  since  I 
•  ^ve  been  in  California  I  have  felt  a  good  deal  more  like  learning  than 


teacfaing;  indeed,  my  fdk>w  citucns.  ihcrt!  ia^vt  be«n  motwenta  xvhen 
have  feh  that  the  only  thing  that  marred  my  >-isit  was  the  fact  that  1 
had  to  speak.    But  I  am  glad  to  say  just  tins  word  to  >x>u.  to  (;rcrt  y\>u«| 
to  Axprrss  the  pleasure  it  has  been  to  me  to  «««e  here,  and  iinaUy  to  sayj 
thb:  I  have  come  from  the  Atlantic  across  the  continent  to  the  Pacific;} 
I  have  come  from  the  East  thmugh  the  West,  bewnd  the  Wcst^  to] 
Cah'fomia;  for  California  stands  by  itself;  and  from  one  end  of  ihia 
countT)'  to  the  other,  addressing  any  audience,  I  have  felt  ahsi>lutrly  at 
home;  I  have  felt  that  I  was  speaking  to  men  and  wMncn  who  fcUi 
as  I  did  and  thought  as  1  ditl,  to  whom  1  could  appeal  with  the  err* 
tainty  of  being  understootl ;  because  wherever  I  have  spoken  I  have  ail- 
dressed  audiences  like  this,  audiences  composed  of  Americans  and  noth> 
ing  else. 

Great  is  your  State,  oh  my  fellow  citixens ;  great  is  your  State,  men 
and  women  of  California,  and  a  great  thlnK  it  is  to  be  a  Californian; 
but  it  is  even  a  greater  thinp  to  he  what  all  of  us  are — Americans, 
the  citizens  of  the  greatest  republic  upon  which  the  stm  has  ever  shone. 


TO   THE    SERVICE   MEN    OK    THE    SPANISH    WAK.    WHO    ACTED 
AS  HIS  ESCORT  AT  OAKLAND,  CAL..  MAY  14.  IQOJ. 

Afloat  and  ashore,  nothing  could  have  pleased  mc  more  than  to  have 
you  turn  out  to  be  my  escort  today ;  to  see  the  familiar  gray  hat,  blue 
shirt,  khaki  trousers  .ind  leRgings,  I  feel  as  if  I  was  at  home  with  you, 
I  see  men  who  served  in  the  cavalry  (I  was  a  jellow-lcg  myself),  in- 
fantry and  artillery.  I  wish  to  state  that  it  nuide  me  proud  as  I  looked 
at  you,  and  I  appreciate  ymir  coming  out,  and  now,  as  each  ttne  of 
you  goes  back  into  civil  life,  icl  you  and  mc  rcs<4vc  tlial  we  will  dn  our 
part,  in  the  first  place  to  see  tliat  the  standard  of  citizcnshii)  is  kept  up, 
and  in  the  next  place  that  the  avcr.iKo  American  citizcti  niwhTstjiiulH 
what  a  good  man  our  brother,  the  army  nmt  navy  man,  uflicui  and 
enlisted  man  of  the  regular  service,  was  and  U. 


TO   THE  VETERANS    WHO   ESCORTRD    HIM    TO    THF.    HOCK    AT 
OAKLAND,  CAL..  MAY  14,  igoj. 

My  Comrades  of  the  Great  War: 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  privilege.  These  arc  the  only  hmlics 
of  men  to  whom  it  gives  me  even  greater  pleasure  to  pay  grcelintj  than 
to  my  own  comrades  of  the  lesser  war.  Pleased  though  I  was  to  have 
the  service  men  of  the  war  parade  as  my  escort,  looking  so  familiar 
in  the  uniform  that  I  knew  so  well,  yet  it  is  an  even  greater  pleasure  to 
be  greeted  by  you  whose  example  we  endeavored  to  follow,  and  ♦' — j 
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memories  of  whose  deeds  must  forever  be  to  all  Americans  a  source 
of  inspiration  to  duty,  whether  it  be  in  war  or  in  peace. 


AT   IWE   LAYING   OF   THE   CORNERSTONE   OF   THE    Y.    M.    C. 
AUXILIARY  CLUBHOUSE,  VALLEJO,  CAL..  MAY  14.  1903. 


A. 


Mrs.  McCalla,  and  you,  my  fellow  citizens: 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  taking  part  in  these  ceremonies,  for 
no  worthier  object  can  be  striven  after  than  the  creation  of  a  building 
such  as  this  for  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom  every  American  owes  so 
much — the  enlisted  men  of  the  United  States  navy.  I  wish  here  to 
relate  something  told  me  yesterday  by  Secretary  Moody,  which  shows 
the  spirit  that  actuates  the  men  of  our  navy.  In  visiting  the  hospital 
at  Mare  Island  yesterday  Secretary  Moody  found  that  there  was  a  little 
library  of  two  hundred  standard  novels,  and  a  sum  of  money  with  in- 
terest amountint^'  to  $30  a  year  to  be  si)ent  un  magazines,  all  for  the 
use  of  the  patients,  for  the  use  of  the  enlisted  men  in  that  hospital, 
and  he  found  that  that  was  due  to  the  action  of  a  man  now  dead, 
who  had  served  twenty-five  years  in  the  United  States  navy,  had  become 
a  boatswain,  and  when  he  died  had  left  all  his  small  savings  to  be  thus 
devoted  in  perpetuity  to  the  use  of  his  fellows  who  should  need  the 
hospital  thereafter.  His  name  was  Alexander  White,  and  Secretary 
Moody  told  me  he  intended  to  find  out  where  he  was  buried  and  put  a 
fitting  stone  over  him  if  he  had  to  pay  for  it  himself.  That  is  the  spirit 
of  devotion  to  tlie  flag  and  the  country,  and  to  one's  fellows  which  the 
United  States  navy  develops. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the  men  who  work 
in  the  Navy  Yard  for  the  quality  of  the  work  that  they  do.  It  has  been 
a  pleasure  to  hear  from  Admiral  Miller,  as  we  came  up  on  the  torpedo 
boat,  the  kind  of  service  rendered  by  those  engaged  in  the  actual  labor  in 
the  yard.  I  want  to  emphasize  what  we  can  never  over-emphasize,  that 
the  credit  for  any  victory  must  lie  exactly  as  much  with  those  who  pre- 
pare for  it  as  with  those  who  win  it. 

Today  I  have  dedicated  the  monument  to  those  who  won  the  battle 
of  Manila  Bay.  That  monument  is  in  reality  dedicated  just  as  much 
to  the  men  who  in  any  degree  helped  make  ready  the  ships  for  that 
battle,  to  the  Congressmen  who  voted  the  appropriations;  and  those 
who  did  not,  by  the  way,  have  no  right  to  any  share  whatever  in  the 
credit  attached  to  the  nation  for  that  day,  to  the  Congressmen  who  voted 
the  appropriations,  to  the  Cabinet  officials  and  their  subordinates,  the 
heads  of  the  bureaus  in  the  Navy  Department,  under  whom  and  in 
accordance  with  the  directions  of  whom  the  money  was  expended,  the 
owners  of  the  private  shipyards,  to  the  men  who  worked  in  the  private 
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shipyards  and  to  the  men  who  worked  in  the  national  shipyards,  any 
man  who  did  his  part  at  any  stage  in  preparing  the  hulls,  the  engines, 
the  armor,  the  gims  of  those  ships,  and  a!]  men  who  took  part  in  train- 
ing the  crews  aboard  them,  the  men  in  the  engine  rooms,  the  men  at 
the  guns,  in  fitting  them  for  service,  to  all  alike  some  portion  of  the 
credit  of  the  victory  is  due.  Let  me  repeat  what  I  said  this  morning. 
I  am  glad  that  we  have  the  chance  to  erect  a  monument  to  commemorate 
a  naval  victory  of  the  United  States,  and  let  us  see  to  it  that  our  children 
have  the  chance  to  erect  a  similar  monument,  should  the  need  arise, 
in  tlieir  turn.  In  other  words,  let  us  see  to  it  that  the  work  of  building 
up  the  United  States  navy  goes  on  without  a  halt. 

I  thank  those  who  have  provided  for  the  building  of  this  in- 
stitution. When  a  war  comes  I  think  a  heavier  burden  is  laid  upon 
the  women  whose  sons  and  husbands,  fathers  and  lovers  have  gone  to 
the  war  than  upon  the  men  who  go.  It  was  certainly  so  in  the  Civil 
War,  where  the  woman  was  left  at  home  with  the  breadwinner  gone, 
to  face  often  need  as  well  as  the  anxiety  for  his  safety ;  and  it  is 
but  a  further  debt  we  owe  now  for  the  building  of  institutions  of  this 
kind.  They  do  incalculable  good.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  was 
done,  any  one  work  of  benevolence  of  the  same  extent  which  was  bet- 
ter worth  doing  than  that  done  by  Miss  Helen  Gould  when  she  erected 
a  building  similar  to  this  in  the  New  York  Navy  Yard ;  and  I  am  glad 
to  have  had  the  chance  of  laying  the  corner  stone  of  this  building 
today.  I  thank  you  for  coming  to  greet  me.  I  thank  especially  my 
own  comrades  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  those  ^yho  fought  in 
that  war.  and  those  by  whose  example  we  profited — the  men  of  the 
Great  War,  the  men  who  have  left  to  this  country  a  heritage  of 
honor  and  glory  forever. 


I 


AT    THE    BANQUET    TENDERED    HIM    BY    THE    UNION    LEAGUE 
CLUB  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  MAY  14,  1903. 

Mr.  Toaslmaster,  and  you,  my  fellow  members  of  Ihe  Union  League 

Club: 

Let  me  say  in  all  sincerity,  Mr.  Davis,  that  you  have  expressed  far 
better  than  I  could  express  (and  I  mean  it)  what  I  hold  to  be  essential 
in  American  citizenship.  It  was  a  privilege,  sir,  to  be  greeted  by  you 
as  you  have  greeted  me  tonight.  No  one  can  too  strongly  insist  upon 
the  elementary  fact  that  you  cannot  build  the  superstructure  of  public 
virtue  save  on  private  virtue.  The  sum  of  the  parts  is  the  whole,  and 
if  we  wish  to  make  that  whole,  the  State,  decent,  the  representative  and 
exponent  and  symbol  of  decency,  it  must  be  so  made  through  the  de- 
cency, public  and  private,  of  the  average  citizen.  Mr.  Davis  was  quite 
safe  in  saying  he  hoped  I  had  enjoyed  my  stay  in  San  Francisco.     I 
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should  indeed  be  ungrateful,  unappreciative,  if  I  were  not  deeply 
touched  and  moved  by  the  way  in  which  the  people  of  San  Francisco 
have  received  nie ;  and  I  have  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  two  days  and  a 
half  I  have  spent  here.  I  have  enjoyed  it  all  and  I  have  enjoyed  no 
part  more,  General  McArthur,  than  my  ride  down  the  line,  reviewing 
the  troops  with  you. 

Californians  are  good  Americans,  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary 
to  appeal  to  them  on  behalf  of  the  army  and  the  navy.  I  shall  not  de- 
tain you  long  this  evening.  I  am  promised  by  Colonel  Pippy  the 
chance,  after  my  speech,  of  meeting  and  shaking  hands  with  each  of 
you,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Club.  I  have  just  got  two  thoughts,  not  con- 
nected together,  to  which  I  want  to  give  utterance  tonight;  one  sug- 
gested by  something  that  Mr.  Davis  said. 

It  is  absolutely  essential,  if  we  are  to  have  the  proper  standard  of 
public  life,  that  promise  shall  be  square  with  performance.  A  lie  is  no 
more  to  be  excused  in  politics  than  out  of  politics. 

A  promise  is  as  binding  on  the  stump  as  off  the  stump,  and  there 
are  two  facets  to  that  crystal.  In  the  first  place,  the  man  who  makes 
a  promise  which  he  does  not  intend  to  keep  and  does  not  try  to 
keep  should  rightl)'  be  adjudged  to  have  forfeited  in  some  degree  what 
should  be  every  man's  most  precious  possession — his  honor.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  public  that  exacts  a  promise  which  ought  not  to  be 
kept,  or  which  cannot  be  kept,  is  by  just  so  much  forfeiting  its  right  to 
self-government.  There  is  no  surer  way  of  destroying  the  capacity 
for  self-government  in  a  people  than  to  accustom  that  people  to  demand- 
ing the  impossible  or  the  improper  from  its  public  men.  No  man  fit 
to  be  a  public  man  will  promise  either  the  impossible  or  the  improper ; 
and  if  the  demand  is  made  that  he  shall  do  so  it  means  putting  a  pre- 
mium upon  the  unfit  in  public  life. 

There  is  the  same  sound  reason  for  distrusting  the  man  who  promises 
too  much  in  public  that  there  is  for  distrusting  the  man  who  promises 
too  much  in  private  business.  If  you  meet  a  doctor  who  asserts  that 
he  had  a  specific  remedy  that  will  cure  all  the  ills  to  which  human 
flesh  is  heir,  distrust  him.  He  hasn't  got  it.  If  you  meet  the  busi- 
ness man  who  vociferates  that  he  is  always  selling  everything  to  you  at 
a  loss,  and  you  continue  to  deal  with  him,  I  am  glad  if  you  suffer  for 
it.  Any  man  who  promises  as  a  result  of  legislation  or  administration 
the  millennium  is  making  a  promise  which  he  will  find  difficulty  in 
keeping.  Any  man  who  asserts  that  by  any  law  it  will  be  possible,  out 
of  hand,  to  make  all  humanity  good  and  wise,  is  again  promising  what 
he  cannot  perform.  It  is  indispensable  that  we  should  have  good  laws 
and  upright  and  honest  and  fearless  administration  of  the  laws ;  and  we 
are  not  to  be  excused  if  we  fail  to  hold  our  public  men  to  a  rigid 
accountability  if  they  fail,  in  their  turn,  to  see  that  we  have  proper 
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Icpslation  and  proper  administration.  No  public  man  worth  his  salt 
will  be  other  than  glad  to  be  held  accountable  in  that  fashion. 

But  imi>ortant  though  the  law  is,  though  the  administration  of  the 
law  is,  we  can  never  escape  having  to  face  the  fundamental  truth  that 
neither  begins  to  be  of  the  decisive  importance  that  the  average  iti- 
dividual's  character  is.  In  the  last  analysis  it  is  the  man's  own  char- 
acter which  is  and  must  ever  be  the  determining  factor  in  his  success 
or  failure  in  life,  and  therefore  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  the  average 
character  of  the  average  citizenship  of  a  nation  which  will  in  the  long 
run  determine  whether  that  nation  is  to  go  up  or  down. 

The  one  indispensable  thing  for  us  to  keep  is  a  high  standard  of 
character  for  tlie  average  American  citizen. 

Now  for  my  unrelated  second  thought,  and  that  is  to  reiterate  some- 
thing that  I  said  this  morning.  I  had  the  very  great  pleasure  of  dedi- 
cating the  monument  to  Dewey's  fleet  for  its  victory  at  Manila,  We 
today  were  enjoying  the  aftermath  of  the  triumph,  due  in  part  to  what 
Dewey  and  his  officers  and  men  did  on  the  first  day  of  May,  five  years 
ago,  and  in  even  greater  part  to  what  those  men  did  who  in  the  past 
fifteen  years  had  prepared  for  the  winning  of  that  triumph.  I  have 
very  great  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  our  average  soldier  or  sailor  to 
turn  out  well,  to  do  admirably  when  put  to  the  supreme  test.  But 
the  best  man  alive,  if  untrained,  if  unfitly  armed,  may  be  beaten  by  a 
poorer  man  who  has  had  the  training  and  the  arms.  There  is  nothing 
more  foolish,  notliing  less  dignified  than  to  indulge  in  boastfulness,  in 
self-glorification  as  to  the  capacity  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  while 
denying  them  the  material  which  we  are  in  honor  bound  to  give  them 
in  onler  that  their  splendid  natural  qualities  shall  be  fitly  supplemented, 
I  have  seen  our  people  send  American  volunteers  against  a  European 
soldiery,  that  European  soldiery  armed  with  the  finest  type  of  modem 
rifle  and  ours  with  an  old  black-powder  weapon,  which  was  about  as 
effective  as  a  mediaeval  crossbow;  and  those  who  failed  to  prepare 
the  proper  weapons  for  our  people  are  not  to  be  thanked,  because  by 
making  drafts  of  an  extraordinary  kind  upon  the  other  good  qualities 
of  the  American  soldier,  wc  escaped  disaster. 

An<I  who  were  those  who  failed  to  prepare  ?  It  is  very  easy  and 
worse  than  foolish,  it  is  wicked,  to  hold  the  people  who  at  the  moment 
are  obliged  to  use  those  weapons  responsible  when  the  real  respon- 
sibility lay  with  the  representatives  of  our  people  and  our  people  them- 
selves for  failing  to  make  the  preparation  in  advance. 

The  business  of  finding  a  scap>cgoat  to  send  loose  into  the  wilder- 
ness is  neither  honorable  nor  dignified  for  a  self-respecting  people  to  be 
engaged  in.  We  commemorated  today  by  a  monument  a  great  naval 
victory.  We  commemorated  there  the  foresight,  the  prudence  of 
the  public  tncn,  of  the  great  business  men,  of  the  shipwrights,  the 
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men  who  worked  physically  at  the  armor,  the  guns,  the  engines,  the 
hulls,  in  getting  the  fleet  ready  ;  and,  more  than  that,  we  commemorated 
the  men  who  trained  that  fleet  in  readiness.  Many  an  ofiicer  who  was 
retired  before  the  Spanish  War  came  is  entitled  to  his  full  share  of  the 
credit  for  what  was  done  in  that  war,  although  he  never  saw  it,  be- 
cause he  had  done  his  part  in  actual  sea  service  in  training  the  men 
to  handle  the  mighty  and  delicate  weapons  of  war  intrusted  to  their 
care. 

Every  public  man  who  by  his  vote  helped  to  make  efficient  that 
navy,  every  business  man,  every  wage-worker,  who  did  honest  work 
on  the  ships,  and  every  representative  of  the  navy,  officer  or  enlisted 
man,  who  in  the  years  before  the  war  faithfully  did  his  duty  aboard 
the  ships  in  fitting  crews  and  ships  for  the  test  of  war,  is  entitled  to  a 
portion  of  the  credit  for  the  victory  in  Manila  Bay. 

So  it  is  with  the  army.  I  believe — no,  I  am  not  going  to  boast,  and 
so  I  am  going  to  say  a  little  less  than  I  think — I  shall  shift  the  form 
of  my  sentence  and  say  that  I  have  entire  confidence  in  the  average 
officer  and  average  enlisted  man  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  if 
only  he  is  given  any  kind  of  a  fair  chance,  but  give  him  good  weapons 
and  give  him  a  chance  to  handle  them  and  to  handle  himself  so  as  to  be 
prepared  for  war.  The  best  man  alive,  if  he  is  given  no  chance  to  prac- 
tice, cannot  be  expected  when  first  put  to  a  test  to  show  his  abilities 
at  their  best.  Give  us  a  chance  to  handle  our  men  in  masses  in  time 
of  peace.  Remember  that  if  you  scatter  the  army  in  fifties  or  hundreds 
all  over  the  country,  you  must  expect  as  inevitable,  and  as  not  in  the 
least  blameworthy  on  the  part  of  the  army,  trouble  when  you  come  to 
gather  them  together  as  an  army  and  to  send  them  into  a  foreign 
country. 

Give  our  army  a  chance,  or  even  half  a  chance,  to  practice  in  time  of 
peace  the  performance  of  its  proper  function  in  time  of  war,  and  I  can 
guarantee  that  the  American  people  will  ever  in  tlie  future  have  the 
same  cause  that  they  have  had  in  the  past  to  be  proud  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States. 


AT' RAYMOND,  CAL.,  MAY  15,  1903. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  did  not  realize  that  I  was  to  meet  you  today,  still  less  to  address 
an  audience  such  as  this!  and  I  had  only  come  prepared  to  go  into  the 
Yosemite  with  John  Muir,  so  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  my  costume,. 
I  have  enjoyed  so  much  seeing  Southern  California  and  San  Francisco 
that  I  felt  my  trip  would  be  incomplete  if  I  did  not  get  up  into  your 
beautiful  country  and  then  see  the  Yosemite.  Before  I  came  on  this 
trip  I  was  inclined  to  grumble  because  I  found  we  were  giving  relatively 
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four  times  as  much  time  to  California  as  to  any  other  State.  Now  I 
feel  that  we  did  not  give  it  half  enough.  It  ought  to  have  been  eight 
times  instead  of  four  times.  I  have  enjoyed  being  here.  I  have  never 
been  on  the  Pacific  Coast  before.  For  a  number  of  years  I  Hved  in  the 
Rockies.  I  was  in  the  cow  business  in  those  days.  Great  though  my 
pleasure  has  been  in  seeing  your  wonderful  soil,  your  wonderful  cli- 
mate, your  fruits  and  flowers,  your  extraordinary  and  beautiful  natural 
products,  yet  what  I  have  liked  most  has  been  meeting  the  men  and 
women,  and  finding  that  the  fundamental  fact  throughout  this  country 
is  that  wherever  you  go,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  a  good  Ameri- 
can is  a  good  American,  and  nothing  else.  Here,  as  everywhere  that  I 
have  been  in  California,  I  am  greeted  by  men  who  wear  the  button 
which  shows  that  in  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls  they  proved  their 
truth  by  their  endeavor.  As  they  then  belonged  to  different  regiments, 
doubtless  raised  in  different  States,  but  fought  for  one  flag  and  one 
country,  so  now  wherever  we  are  citizens,  in  the  East,  in  the  West,  or 
here  beyond  the  West,  in  California,  wherever  we  are  citizens,  our 
duties  are  the  same ;  our  duty  is  to  lead  our  lives  in  a  spirit  of  decency, 
of  courage,  and  of  common  sense,  that  will  make  us  fit  to  be  citizens 
of  this  great  republic. 


I 
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AT  BERENDA,  CAL..  MAY  18,  1903- 
My  friends  and  fellow  citizens: 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  saying  a  word  to  you  of  this  won- 
derful and  fertile  valley,  the  San  Joaquin  Valley;  and  even  glimpses 
I  have  got  of  it  have  made  me  appreciate  its  fertility.  I  am  glad  that 
the  soil  and  the  climate  here  are  such  as  to  give  us  that  indispensable 
base  of  material  prosperity,  the  foundation  upon  which  we  must  rest, 
but,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  the  thing  that  pleases  me  most,  even  more 
than  the  crops,  is  the  men  and  women  I  meet.  I  believe  in  your 
future,  because  I  believe  in  you — not  only  in  the  climate  and  the  soil. 
You  can  take  the  best  climate  and  the  best  soil  and  put  a  poor,  shiftless, 
trifling  creature  on  the  soil  and  you  do  not  get  any  results.  To  take 
advantage  of  the  greatest  opportunities  you  must  have  the  men.  I 
fail  to  see  how  any  public  man  cannot  believe  in  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try after  he  has  gone,  as  I  have  gone,  from  one  side  of  the  continent 
to  the  other,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  has  met  audiences 
everywhere  to  whom  he  can  appeal  in  the  name  of  the  fundamental 
virtues  of  American  citizenship,  fimdamental  virtues  that  go  to  make  up 
good  men  and  good  women  everywhere,  and  have  gone  to  make  them 
up  since  time  began.  I  believe  not  in  brilliancy,  not  in  genius,  I  believe 
in  the  ordinary,  humdrum,  work-a-day  virtues  that  make  a  man  a  good 
man  in  his  family,  a  good  neighbor,  a  good  man  to  deal  with  in  business, 
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a  good  man  to  deal  with  in  tlie  State,  and  when  you  have  got  a  man 
with  those  characteristics  in  him  you  have  a  man  who  if  the  need 
comes  will  rise  level  to  that  need.  There  are  any  number  of  different 
kinds  of  work  that  we  have  to  do,  all  of  which  have  to  be  done.  There 
is  the  work  of  the  farmer,  the  work  of  the  business  man,  the  work 
of  the  skilled  mechanic,  the  work  of  the  men  to  whom  I  owe  my  safety 
every  day  and  every  night — the  work  of  the  railroad  men ;  the  work 
of  the  lawyer,  the  work  of  the  sailor,  the  work  of  tlie  soldier,  the  work 
in  ten  thousand  ways  ;  it  is  all  good  work  ;  it  does  not  make  any  diflfer- 
ence  what  work  the  man  is  doing  if  he  does  it  well.  If  the  man  is  a 
slack,  shiftless  creature  I  wish  we  could  get  rid  of  him.  He  is  of  no 
use.  In  every  occupation  you  will  find  some  men  whom  you  will  have 
to  carry.  You  cannot  do  much  with  them.  Every  one  of  us  will  stum- 
ble at  times,  and  shame  to  the  man  who  does  not  at  such  times 
stretch  out  a  helping  hand,  but  if  the  man  lies  down  you  cannot  carry 
him  to  any  permanent  use.  What  I  would  plead  for  is  tliat  we  recog- 
nize that  fact,  that  we  bring  up  our  children  to  work,  so  that  each  re- 
spects the  other.  I  do  not  care  whether  a  man  is  a  banker  or  a  brick- 
layer ;*  if  he  is  a  good  banker  or  a  good  bricklayer  he  is  a  good  citizen ; 
if  he  is  dishonest,  if  he  is  tricky,  if  he  shirks  his  job  or  tries  to  cheat 
his  neighbor,  be  he  great  or  small,  be  he  the  poor  man  cheating  the  rich 
man,  or  the  rich  man  oppressing  the  poor  man,  in  either  case  he  is  a  bad 
citizen.  I  thank  you  and  want  to  say  what  a  pleasure  it  has  been  to 
see  you  here  this  evening. 

AT  MERCED.  CAL.,  MAY  18,  1903. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  am  glad  to  have  tlie  chance  of  stopping  here  to  greet  you,  and 
to  say  how  much  I  have  enjoyed  my  trip  up  in  your  mountains  and 
my  whole  trip  through  California.  It  has  been  the  greatest  possible 
pleasure  to  get  out  here.  I  have  enjoyed  seeing  the  moimtains ;  I 
have  enjoyed  seeing  your  scenery  ;  I  have  enjoyed  witnessing  the  won- 
derful products  of  your  climate  and  soil ;  but  what  I  have  enjoyed  most 
has  been  the  chance  to  see  the  men  and  women  of  California. 


AT  MODESTO,  CAL.,  MAY  18,  1903. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  am  very  glad  to  catch  this  glimpse  of  you.  I  have  passed  four 
delightful  days  in  your  mountains  np  there  in  the  Yosemite  and  I  can 
not  say  how  much  I  have  enjoyed  them,  but  I  have  enjoyed  even  more 
my  entire  trip  through  California  and  the  courtesy  and  hospitality  with 
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which  I  have  been  received.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  come 
from  the  East  to  the  West,  then  west  of  the  West  to  CaUfomia,  and  to 
see  your  wonderful  State.  And  while  I  have  enjoyed  it  all,  enjoyed 
seeing  the  soil  and  the  climate,  enjoyed  witnessing  the  abounding  pros- 
perity that  you  have  succeeded  in  making,  the  thing  that  I  have  enjoyed 
most  has  been  seeing  the  men  and  women,  the  citizens  of  California,  for 
that  is  what  counts  most  in  the  long  run.  The  soil  and  the  climate  will 
not  count  for  anything  if  the  people  have  not  got  it  in  thcni  to  take 
advantage  of  the  soil  and  climate.  I  think  I  came  to  California  a  mid- 
dling good  American  and  I  will  go  away  a  better  American.  It  has 
been  the  greatest  pleasure  to  see  you  all. 


AT  TRUCKEE.  CAL.,  MAY  19.  1903. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  you  my  fellow  citizens: 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  coming  out  to  greet  me.  Most  of  all,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  men  of  the  Grand  Army  who  are  present.*  It  has  been  a 
peculiarly  pleasant  thing  wherever  I  have  been  in  California  to  be 
greeted  by  some  of  those  men  to  whose  actions  we  owe  it  that  tliere  is 
now  a  common  country  of  ours  or  a  President  over  it.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  we  should  profit  by  the  lessons  that  they  taught, 
not  merely  in  war,  but  in  peace.  In  speaking  to  you  here  in  this  great 
and  wonderful  State  of  California,  with  its  marvelously  diversified  in- 
dustries, with  its  irrigated  agriculture  in  the  south,  with  its  agriculture 
carried  on  in  ordinary  fashion  in  the  north,  its  pasturage,  its  mines, 
its  commerce,  its  manufactures,  its  wonderful  railroad  development,  I 
speak  to  a  community  which  has  risen  and  gone  forward  because  of  the 
type  of  character,  the  type  of  manhood  and  womanhood  among  its  sons 
and  daughters. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  men  of  the  Civil  War  is  the  lesson 
of  resolute  endeavor  for  a  worthy  cause.  I  would  not  preach  to  any 
man  the  life  of  ease,  the  life  of  safety  only.  Instead  of  the  life  of  ease  I 
preach  to  all  worthy  to  be  called  men,  the  life  of  work,  the  life  of  en- 
deavor, and  instead  of  the  life  of  safety  I  preach  the  doctrine  that 
teaches  us  now  as  it  taught  the  men  of  the  Civil  War,  that  there  are 
times  when  safety  is  the  last  thing  to  be  considered.  Here  in  America, 
throughout  cur  country,  what  we  need  are  the  virtues  of  the  pioneers, 
and  among  "the  pioneers  I  put  high  the  pioneers  of  the  churches  who 
went  hand  in  hand  to  do  the  work  of  the  Lord  with  their  fellow 
men.  You  need  various  qualities  to  make  a  State  great,  a  nation  great, 
just  as  you  needed  those  qualities  to  make  an  army  great.  No  one  of 
them  will  suffice.  In  the  first  place,  you  must  have  the  base  of  morality, 
of  decency,  love  of  country,  love  of  friends,  the  quality  that  makes 
a  man  a  good  father,  a  good  neighbor,  a  decent  citizen.    You  need  that 
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first,  just  as  in  the  Civil  War  you  needed  to  have  patriotism  first, 
love  of  country,  the  spirit  that  drove  you  to  think  nothing  of  ease,  noth- 
ing of  comfort,  but  to  go  out  to  do  the  work  of  tlie  nation  when  that 
nation  called,  when  Abraham  Lincoln  summoned  you  to  battle ;  but  that 
was  not  enough.  I  do  not  care  how  patriotic  a  man  was,  if  he  ran  away 
you  could  do  nothing  with  him.  It  is  the  same  way  here  in  civil 
life.  I  wish  a  man  to  be  decent,  a  square  man,  a  fair  dealing  man,  but 
he  has  got  to  be  a  man  also  or  you  cannot  do  much  with  him.  He 
has  got  to  have  courage,  hardihood,  power  to  work,  power  to  hold 
his  own,  to  do  whatever  his  hands  find  to  do,  he  has  got  to  have  that 
or  he  will  not  amount  to  much.  He  has  got  to  have  it  in  him  to  make 
his  own  way  or  he  is  a  weakling  and  wilt  fall  by  the  wayside.  In 
addition  to  the  qualities  of  decency,  of  honesty,  there  must  be  the  quali- 
ties of  manliness,  of  hardihood,  the  qualities  that  sent  the  pioneers 
across  the  trackless  wastes,  the  quality  that  sends  the  soldier  to  battle, 
the  quality  that  makes  a  man  discontented  and  ill  at  ease  if  he  cannot 
do  his  \\"ork  well  on  the  farm,  in  the  shops,  wherever  his  work  is. 
You  need  those  and  you  need  something  in  addition,  for  I  do  not  care 
how  brave  a  man  is,  how  honest  he  is,  if  he  is  a  fool  you  can  do  nothing 
with  him.  He  needs  the  saving  grace  of  common  sense  to  help  him  out, 
to  make  his  work  count. 

There  is  another  lesson  taught  by  the  men  who  wore  the  blue — the 
lesson  of  brotherhood ;  brotherhood  in  its  broadest  sense ;  brotherhood 
that  does  not  recognize  the  difference  of  sections  and  that  recognizes 
just  as  little  the  difference  of  class,  that  treats  a  man  on  his  worth  as  a 
man,  and  if  lie  is  square  stands  by  him  ;  if  he  is  not  square  is  against 
him,  and  recognizes  other  distinctions  as  accidental,  not  fundamental. 
One  lesson  of  that  brotherhood  is  the  self-respect  that  respects  others. 
In  the  army,  from  the  lieutenant-general  down  to  the  last  newly  enlisted 
recruit,  the  thing  that  concerned  you  was  how  the  man  did  his  duty  in 
his  place,  and  not  what  that  place  was.  There  are  in  this  country 
a  thousand  different  shapes  of  work.  We  have  got  to  do  them  all, 
and  we  can  do  them  well  only  if  we  recognize  the  need  that  each 
work  should  be  well  done  ;  whether  the  man  is  a  business  man,  a  lawyer, 
a  farmer,  a  railroad  man,  a  mechanic,  matters  nothing.  What  mat- 
ters is,  does  he  do  his  work  and  his  duty  well?  Is  he  a  square  man 
and  a  brave  man,  a  good  citizen,  a  good  neighbor,  a  man  whom  you 
are  glad  to  have  associate  with  you  as  an  American?  If  he  is,  he  is  a 
good  citizen  and  entitled  to  honor ;  if  he  is  not,  I  care  not  whether  he  be 
high  or  low  in  social  standing  or  in  wealth,  he  is  a  bad  citizen  and  a 
curse  to  the  State.  All  kinds  of  honorable  work  entitle  those  following 
them  to  honor.  For  the  last  few  weeks  and  for  the  next  few,  every 
minute  and  every  hour  my  safety  depends  upon  how  the  railroad  men 
do  thar  work.    Naturally,  I  take  a  peculiar  interest  in  them.    But  we 
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must  take  the  same  interest  in  all  men  who  do  their  work  well.  If  a 
man  does  his  duty  he  is  a  good  citizen  and  we  should  be  proud  of  him. 

Just  let  me  say  one  word  especially  to  the  railroad  men.  I  recol- 
lect the  last  time  I  ever  met  General  Sherman  he  told  me  that  if  he 
had  to  raise  an  army  composed  purely  of  one  class  he  would  take 
railroad  men  because  they  developed  four  or  five  qualities  that  counted 
more  than  anything  else,  qualities  of  taking  risks,  of  irregular  hours 
(so  that  to  be  up  at  night  does  not  strike  them  with  horror),  of 
accepting  responsibility,  and  yet  of  obeying  orders,  and  obeying  them 
at  once,  not  wondering  whether  to  turn  the  switch  then  or  later, 
but  turning  it  then,  and  in  consequence  the  men  who  have  had  that 
training  will  make  good  soldiers,  and  when  you  make  a  really  good 
soldier  you  will  make  a  good  citizen.  We  cannot  all  be  railroad  men, 
but  we  can  all  be  good  citizens  and  show  the  same  type  of  quality. 

I  am  glad  to  see  all  of  you,  but  perhaps  I  am  most  glad  to  see  the 
children. 


AT  COLFAX,  CAL.,  MAY  19,  1903. 

My  felldzv  citiscns,  my  fellozv  Americans,  men  and  women  of  Placer 

County: 

It  is  the  greatest  pleasure  to  have  caught  even  a  glimpse  of  the  miners 
here.  I  do  not  have  to  preach  to  you.  You  practice  what  I  preach,  and 
I  hope  I  do  myself,  too.  You  in  your  lives  here  have  done  the  things 
which  it  makes  all  of  us  proud  as  Americans  to  have  done.  We  do  not 
believe  here  in  this  republic  in  the  men  who  seek  only  the  life  of  ease, 
the  life  of  absence  of  effort.  We  believe  in  the  men  who  face  toil, 
who  face  risk,  who  dare,  who  do  and  who  triumph  because  they  have 
done  it. 


AT  AUBURN.  CAL..  MAY  19.  1903. 

My  fellow  citizens: 

I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  your  kindness  in  coming  to  greet  me, 
and  I  am  so  pleased  to  see  you,  men  and  women  of  Placer  County.  I 
have  enjoyed  to  the  full  my  visit  to  California.  I  have  been  astonished 
and  delighted  with  your  extraordinary  success  in  so  many  different 
types  of  industries — mining,  agriculture  of  so  many  kinds,  manufactur- 
ing, your  wonderful  commerce.  It  is  particularly  a  pleasure  to  be  in  a 
State  already  great,  and  yet  with  an  infinitely  greater  future  before  it. 
But  pleased  though  I  am  to  see  your  abounding  material  prosperity,  the 
products  of  your  soil,  the  thing  I  am  most  pleased  with  is  you  your- 
selves, the  men  and  women.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  havej 
caught  this  glimpse  of  you. 
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AT  THE  PARK,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL.,  MAY  19,  1903. 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  you,  men  and  women  of  Sacramento,  and  to  you,  the 

children: 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  see  the  children  this  afternoon.  I  want  to 
say  a  word  to  the  teachers.  There  is  no  body  of  men  and  women  in  all 
our  country  to  whom  so  much  is  owing  as  to  those  who  are  training 
the  next  generation,  because  it  is  the  merest  truism  to  say  that  the  next 
generation  determines  .the  fate  of  this  country.  It  is  a  great  thing  to 
have  such  commerce,  such  industry,  such  manufactures,  such  agricul- 
ture, as  I  have  seen  evidences  of  here  in  California ;  but  the  important 
thing,  after  all,  is  the  quality  of  the  citizenship.  Therefore,  the  future 
of  the  State  depends  not  upon  what  is  materia!,  for  tliat  you  can  produce 
if  you  have  the  heart,  the  hand,  and  the  head  to  do  it;  it  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  heart,  hand  and  head  in  the  average  American. 
That  is  what  counts.  Therefore  a  peculiar  debt  is  owing  to  those  who 
are  educating  the  boys  and  girls  of  today,  who  will  be  the  men  and 
women  of  tomorrow,  and  upon  whom  we  must  depend  to  keep  alive 
the  traditions  of  our  citizenship. 

I  greet  with  pleasure  you  boys  and  girls,  and  you  of  the  high  school, 
you  who  in  not  many  years  will  have  to  take  upon  yourselves  the  duties 
that  come  with  full  growth  of  body  and  mind.  I  am  going  to  repeat 
to  you  one  bit  of  advice  which  I  have  already  given,  advice  to  the 
young,  which  applies  also  to  the  old,  I  believe  in  play  and  I  believe 
in  work.  I  believe  in  having  a  good  time,  provided  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  your  doing  the  work  there  is  to  do.  Play  hard  while  you  play, 
and  when  you  work  do  not  play  at  all. 

It  has  given  me  the  keenest  pleasure  to  witness  tonight  this  wonderful 
gathering  in  this  beautiful  place.  I  have  come  from  the  Atlantic  across 
this  continent  to  the  Pacific,  and  in  meeting  the  different  bodies  of 
my  fellow  citizens  one  thing  has  struck  me  particularly,  and  that  is  the 
essential  unity  of  our  people.  East  or  West,  North  or  Soutli,  by  the 
Atlantic,  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  among  the  Rockies,  and 
here  beside  the  greatest  of  all  the  oceans,  wherever  I  meet  a  body 
of  our  people  I  meet  men  and  women  to  whom  I  can  appeal  as  Ameri- 
cans, and  nothing  else.  I  greet  you.  I  thank  you  for  coming.  I  am 
proud  of  you,  proud  to  be  your  fellow  citizen.  I  believe  in  you  with 
all  my  heart  and  I  believe  that  the  century  that  is  opening  contains  the 
promise  of  the  greatest  achievement  for  this  nation  that  any  nation  has 
ever  enjoyed  since  the  dim  days  when  history  dawned. 


Theodore  Roosevelt 
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TO    THE    SACRAMENTO    SOCIETY    OF    CALrFORNIA    PIONEERS, 

SACRAMENTO,  CAL.,   MAY    19,   1903.  H 

I  wish  to  thank  you  and  the  members  of  the  Sacramento  Society  of 
California  Pioneers.     Of  course,  the  members  of  your  society  must 
ever  feel  not  merely  a  particular  interest  in,  but  a  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  State  such  as  no  other  can  have.    To  you  it  was  given  in^| 
the  heroic  days  to  do  the  great  deeds  by  which  this  republic  was" 
made  in  very  truth  the  mistress  of  the  two  great  oceans,  for  such 
she  shall  be  in  the  years  to  come.     It  was  following  your  guidance  that 
our  people  conquered  this  continent  and  made  it  the  base   for  tliisM 
mighty  and  wonderful  nation,  a  nation  mighty  in  its  past,  mightier  yctfl 
in  the  possibility  that  the  looming  future  holds  for  it,     I  thank  you 
most  heartily  and  appreciate  particularly  the  courtesy  of  you  and  your 
fellow  members. 


AT  THE  CAPITOL  BUILDING,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL..  MAY  19.  190J. 

Mr,  Mayor,  and  you,  my  fellow  citizens: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  have  the  chance  of  meeting  you  here  in  the 
capital  city  of  your  wonderful  State.    In  greeting  all  of  you  I  know  that 
the  others  will  not  grudge  my  saying  a  special  word  of  acknowledg- 
ment to  those  whose  mettle   rang  true  on  war's  red  touchstone,  to  the 
men  to  whom  we  owe  it  that  we  have  tonight  one  country  or  that 
there  is  a  President  to  speak  to  you — the  men  of  the  Grand  Army,  the 
veterans  of  the  great  war.     I  wish  also  to  express  at  this  time  my  ^ 
acknowledgment  to  my  escort,  the  National  Guard,  many  of  them  niy^| 
comrades  in  the  lesser  war  of  '98.     You  see,  in  '98  wc  had  a  difficult)' 
from  which  you  were  wholly  free  in  '61,  because  with  us  there  was  not  ^ 
enough  war  to  go  around.  f 

I  have  enjoyed  to  the  full  my  visit  to  California.  I  have  come 
across  the  continent  from  the  East  to  the  West,  and  now  beyond  ^ 
the  West  to  California,  for  California  stands  by  itself.  I  have  en-  f 
joyed  every  hour  of  my  stay  Iicre.  I  have  just  come  from  a  four 
days'  rest  in  the  Yosemite,  and  I  wish  to  say  one  word  to  you  here  In 
the  capital  city  of  California  about  certain  of  your  great  natural  re- 
sources, your  forests  and  the  water  supply  coming  from  the  streams 
that  find  their  sources  among  the  forests  of  the  mountains. 

California  possesses  a  wonderful  climate,*  a  wonderful  soil,  and 
throughout  the  portions  that  I  have  visited  it  is  literally  astounding 
to  see  how  the  land  yields  a  hundred  and  a  thousand  fold  when  water 
is  put  upon  it.     And  where  it  is  possible  to   irrigate  the  land  the 

•It  ia  one  at  the  faults  of  C  »•  «>  «ntwh  in  excesi  at 

iia  wcailier, — A.  11.  L- 
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AT  THE  PARK,  SACRAMENTO.  CAL„  MAY  19,  IQOJ. 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  you,  nun  and  women  of  Sacramento,  and  to  you,  the 

children: 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  see  the  children  this  afternoon.  I  want  to 
say  a  word  to  the  teachers.  There  is  no  body  of  men  and  wonicn  in  all 
our  country  to  whom  to  much  is  owing^  as  to  those  who  arc  training; 
the  next  generation,  bccau.sc  it  is  the  merest  truism  to  say  that  the  next 
generation  determines  .the  fate  of  this  country.  It  U  a  great  thing  to 
have  such  commerce,  such  industry,  such  manufactures,  such  agricul- 
ture, as  I  have  seen  evidences  of  here  in  California ;  but  the  important 
thing,  after  all,  is  the  quality  of  the  citizenship.  Therefore,  the  future 
of  the  State  depends  not  upon  what  is  material,  for  that  you  can  produce 
if  you  have  the  heart,  ihc  hand,  and  the  head  to  <lo  it ;  it  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  heart,  liaml  and  licad  in  the  average  American. 
That  is  what  counts.  Therefore  a  peculiar  debt  is  owing  to  those  who 
are  educating  the  boys  and  girU  nf  t/xlay,  who  will  U-  the  men  and 
women  of  tomorrow,  and  upon  whom  we  must  depend  to  keep  alive 
the  traditions  of  our  citizenship. 

I  greet  with  pleasure  yoa  boys  and  girls,  and  you  of  the  high  school, 
yon  who  in  not  many  years  will  have  to  take  upon  yourselvca  the  duties 
that  come  with  full  growth  of  body  and  mind.  1  am  going  to  repeat 
to  you  one  bit  of  a^Jvicc  which  I  have  already  given,  advice  to  the 
young,  which  applie*  aJso  to  the  old.  I  believe  in  play  and  I  believe 
in  work.  I  believe  in  having  a  good  time,  provided  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  your  doing  th«  work  there  is  to  do.  Play  hard  while  you  play, 
and  when  you  work  do  not  ^Hzy  at  all 

It  has  given  me  the  keenest  pbasure  to  witneaa  topigiht  this  wooderfol 
gathering  in  thu  beaotiful  place.  I  have  come  from  the  Atfandc  UXOm 
Ihia  continent  to  the  Pacific,  and  in  meeting  the  different  bodies  of 
my  idlow  dtizcnf  one  thing  haa  ftrtick  me  parficolarly,  and  that  b  the 
OKotial  nnity  of  oar  people,  Eaat  or  Wot,  North  or  Sooth,  hy  the 
Atlantic,  in  the  great  vaUey  of  the  Mtaaismppt.  among  the  Rockies,  and 
here  beasde  die  grcatcat  of  all  the  ocean,  whcreircr  I  meet  a  body 
of  our  people  I  meet  mea  and  woroeo  to  whoa  I  can  j^peal  at  AaMfi* 
cam.  and  nrxhing  else,  I  greet  you.  I  thank  yoa  for  coming.  I  am 
pfDod  of  yoo.  prood  to  be  yoar  fefloor  dttacD.  I  beficve  is  yoa  mVh 
d  my  heart  and  I  believe  that  the  oatmy  fhat  b  nprnigg  eoolaiM  Ite 
prooMe  of  the  grcateat  achievement  (or  tins  natioa  that  aoy  nation  haa 
ever  cajoycd  aiaor  Ihe  <fim  days  wbco 


Thfodort  fioojnrll 

Tl>    Tim    SACRAMKNTt)    SDCIKTY    Ol'    lAI.II'ORNIA     IMUNKERS,] 
SACRAMKNTO,  I'M...   MAY    lo.   igoj. 

I  wUh  to  thiink  ynii  and  tlu*  mnnhcrs  of  (hr  Sacramento  Soclt'ty  of] 
Califoiiiiu   I'luiiiTiN.     ()(  cinMiir,  the  niciitlHTd  of  your  «ocitty  tmut  j 
ever  fed  not  uirrcty  u  iiiirlifulnr  Ititcrrsit  in,  but  n  part  in  the  (levclop- 
nuMit  of  tliU  Hiute  fiicli  an  no  otlier  can  have.    To  you  it  was  ^iven  inj 
the  hemic  ilayn  to  ilo  the  great  dreilH  by  which  thin  rcpiihhc  w.-m" 
niadr  in  very  truth  the  niiMren*  of  the  two  >;re;il  ocennn,  for  such 
(ihe  nhiill  U'  in  the  years  to  ecvnie.     It  was  following  your  nni'Iince  that 
our   peofile  eonipieinl  thin  continent  and   made   it   tlic  hase   for  thid 
nd^hly  and  woniK-rftd  nation,  a  nation  nti^hty  in  ili^  punt,  mightier  yet 
in  th<-  poxHdtihlv  (hut  the  hioniinK  fntnrr  holds  for  it,     I  tlvank  you 
nroiit  tiettitily  ait«l  appreciate  particulatly  the  conrtcRy  of  yon  and  your 
fclluw  luc-ndirrN. 


AT  TIIK  I  AI'lTcn.  IIUII.DINQ,  SACRAMUNTO.  CAI...  MAY   lo.  lyoj. 
Ah.  Mttyor,  and  you,  my  ftlU>w  riUatna: 

It  in  H  itrent  plcnaure  to  have  the  chance  of  mc^tinR  you  here  in  the 
capital  city  of  your  wondrrfnl  Sinlr.  In  Kreelin^  all  of  you  1  know  that 
Ihr  othiTi  will  not  iH'udge  niy  tnyiu);  a  opocial  word  of  acknowledg- 
tnrnl  lu  those  whoito  mettle  rann  true  on  wur'a  red  touchstone,  to  the 
men  to  whom  wc  owe  It  that  we  have  tonitiht  one  country  or  that 
there  In  n  I'reiiilcnl  to  »pc«l<  to  yon— the  men  of  the  r.rand  Army,  the 
vetiran*  of  the  great  war.  I  wish  aNo  to  expreHii  at  thiii  time  my 
Acknowlrilgnient  to  my  etcort,  the  National  Guard,  many  of  them  my 
eonnadet  In  the  le»«*r  war  of  '«)8.  You  nee,  in  'i)8  we  had  a  iliftienlty 
(mm  which  you  were  wholly  free  in  Vii,  hccftuac  with  ua  there  was  not 
enough  war  to  go  arnunil. 

I  have  cnjoyetl  to  the  full  my  vl»it  to  California.  1  have  come 
•crown  the  continent  (torn  llie  I'lant  to  the  VVc.«*i,  and  now  beyond 
the  Went  to  California,  for  California  atand*  by  itself.  I  have  en- 
jityed  every  hour  of  my  itay  here.  I  Itave  jiint  come  from  a  four 
daya'  reit  in  the  Yowmite,  and  1  wish  to  nay  one  word  to  you  here  In 
the  capital  city  of  California  atHiut  certain  of  your  great  natural  re- 
niMircen,  your  (orentn  and  the  water  supply  coming  from  the  atrcams 
that  find  their  sources  among  the  forests  of  tlic  mountains. 

California  p(»»sennes  a  wonderful  clinmtc,*  a  wonderful  »oiJ.  and 
throughout  the  portionn  that   I  have  visited  it  is  htcrally  astounding 
to  see  how  the  land  yieUlii  a  hundred  and  a  thou»and  fold  when  water! 
la  put  iipon  It.     And  where  it  in  po!(<*iblc  to  irrigate  the  land  th# 

Ml  II  on*  nf  iHf  fSMlti  «t  i:«IU.Mnl«  p«rh«ri«  ib*(  lit  oUsHN  b  w  «»Mk  ^ 
l»  w»«|li»f.— A.  II.  L 
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csult  is,  of  course,  far  better  than  having  to  depend  upon  rainfall 
'rinywhere,  but  no  small  part  of  tlie  prosperity  of  California  in  the 
hotter  and  drier  agricultural  regions  depends  upon  the  preservation 
of  her  water  supply ;  and  the  water  supply  cannot  be  preserved  unless 
the  forests  are  preserved.     As  regards  some  of  the  trees,  I  want  them 
preserved  because  they  are  the  only  things  of  their  kind  in  tlie  world. 
Lying  out  at  night  under  those  giant  Sequoias  was  lying  in  a  temple 
built  by  no  hand  of  man,  a  temple  grander  than  any  human  architect 
could  by  any  possibility  build,  and  I  hope  for  the  preservation  of  the 
groves  of  gfiant  trees  simply  because  it  would  be  a  shame  to  our  civil- 
ization to  let  them  disappear.     They  are  monuments  in  themselves. 
I  ask  for  the  preservation  of  the  other  forests  on  grounds  of  wise 
and  far-sighted  economic  policy.       I  do  not  ask  that  lumbering  be 
stopped  at  all.     On  the  contrary,  I  ask  that  the  forests  be  kept  for 
use  in  lumbering,  only  that  they  be  so  used  that  not  only  shall  we  here, 
this  generation,  get  the  benefit  for  the  next  few  years,  but  that  our 
children  and  our  children's  children  shall  get  the  benefit.     In  Califor- 
nia I  am  impressed  by  how  great  the  State  is,  but  I  am  even  more 
impressed  by  the  immensely  greater  greatness  that  lies  in  the  future, 
and  I  ask  that  your  marvelous  natural  resources  be  handed  on  unim- 
paired to  your  posterity.     We  are  not  building  this  country  of  ours 
for  a  day.     It  is  to  last  through  the  ages.    We  stand  on  the  threshold 
of  a  new  century.    We  look  into  the  dim  years  that  rise  before  us, 
knowing  that  if  we  are  true  the  generations  that  succeed  us  here 
shall  fall  heir  to  a  heritage  such  as  has  never  been  known  before.     I 
ask  that  we  keep  in  mind  not  only  our  own  interests,  but  the  interests 
of  our  children.     Any  generation  fit  to  do  its  work  must  work  for 
the  future,  for  the  people  of  the  future,  as  weJl  as  for  itself.     You, 
men  of  the  Civil  War,  fought  from  '6l  to  '65  for  the  Union  of  tliat 
day ;  yes,  and  for  the  Union  that  was  to  stand  while  nations  stand  in 
the  hereafter.     You  fought  to  make  the  flag  that  had  been  rent  asunder 
once  more  whole  and  without  a  seam  and  to  float  over  you  and  to  float 
over  all  who  come  after  you  likewise.    You  fought  for  the  future; 
you  fought  for  the  looming  greatness  of  the  republic  in  the  centuries 
that  were  to  come,  and  now  I  ask  that  we,  in  fulfilling  die  duties  of 
citizenship,  keep  our  gaze  fixed  likewise  on  the  days  that  are  to  come 
after  us.    You  are  building  here  this  great  State  within  whose  bounds 
lies  an  area  as  great  as  an  Old  World  empire,  a  State  with  a  commerce 
already  vast,  but  with  a  commerce  which  within  the  century  that  has 
now  opened  shall  cover  and  dominate  the  entire  Pacific  Ocean.    You 
are  building  your  factories,  you  are  tilling  the  fields;  business  man, 
professional  man,  farmer,  wage-worker,  all  here  in  this  State  see  a 
future  of  unknown  possibilities  opening  before  them. 
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I  earnestly  ask  that  you  see  to  it  that  your  resources,  by  use,  are 
perpetuated  for  the  use  of  the  peoples  yet  unborn.  Use  them,  but 
in  using,  keep  and  preserve  them.  Keep  the  waters ;  keep  the  forests ; 
use  your  lands  as  you  use  your  bays,  your  harbors,  as  you  use  the  cities 
here,  so  that  by  the  very  fact  of  the  use  they  will  become  more 
valuable  as  possessions. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  material  things,  of  the  things  which  are  indis- 
pensable as  the  foundation,  the  base  of  national  greatness.  We  must 
care  for  the  body  first.  We  must  see  to  it  that  our  tremendous  indus- 
trial development  goes  on,  that  the  well-being  continues ;  that  the  soil 
yields  its  wealth  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past,  aye,  and  tenfold 
more.  We  cannot  for  one  moment  afford  to  underestimate  the  vital 
importance  of  that  material  well-being,  of  the  prosperity  which  we  so 
abundantly  enjoy,  but  I  ask  also  that  you  remember  the  things  of  the 
mind  and  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body.  Nothing  has  struck  me  more  in 
going  through  California  than  the  interest  you  are  paying  to  the  cause 
of  education,  than  the  way  in  which  your  citizens  evidently  realize  that 
upon  the  proper  training  of  the  children,  of  those  who  are  to  be  the 
men  and  women  of  a  score  of  years  hence,  depends  the  ultimate  welfare 
of  the  republic.  Let  me  draw  a  lesson  from  you,  the  men  of  the  Civil 
War,  You  needed  strong  bodies,  you  needed  the  supplies,  the  arms, 
but  more  than  all,  you  needed  the  hearts  that  drove  the  bodies  into 
battle.  What  distinguished  our  men  was  the  spirit  that  drove  them 
onward  to  effort  and  to  strife,  onward  into  action,  onward  through  the 
march,  through  the  long  months  of  waiting  in  camp,  onward  through 
the  fiery  ordeal  of  battle,  when  men's  souls  were  winnowed  out  as 
before  the  Judgment  seat  You  then  rose  level  to  the  duty  that  was 
before  you  because  of  the  spirit  that  burned  within  your  breasts,  because 
you  had  in  you  the  capacity  of  generous  enthusiasm  for  the  lofty  ideal, 
because  you  realized  that  there  was  something  above  the  body  and 
greater  than  the  body.  And  now,  my  fellows,  men  and  women  of 
California,  men  and  women  of  the  American  Union,  I  ask  throughout 
this  country  that  our  people  keep  in  their  hearts  the  capacity  of  devo- 
tion to  what  stands  above  mere  bodily  welfare,  to  the  welfare  of  the 
spirit,  of  the  mind,  of  the  soul.  I  ask  that  we  have  strong  bodies,  well 
cared  for,  well  clothed,  well  housed.  I  ask  for  what  is  better  than  a 
strong  body,  a  sane  mind.  And  I  ask  finally  for  what  counts  for  more 
than  body,  for  more  than  mind,  for  character ;  character  which  in  the 
last  analysis  tells  most  in  settling  the  welfare  of  cither  a  nation  or  an 
individual ;  character  into  which  many  elements  enter,  but  three,  above 
all;  in  the  first  place,  as  a  foundation,  decency,  honesty,  morality,  the 
quality  that  makes  a  man  a  good  husband,  a  good  neighbor,  a  man  who 
deals  fairly  and  squarely  with  those  about  him,  who  docs  his  duty 
those  around  him  and  to  the  State :  and  that  is  not  enough.    ^ 
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and  honesty  are  not  enough.  Just  as  in  the  Civil  War  you  needed 
patriotism  first,  but  it  made  no  matter  how  patriotic  a  man  was,  if  he 
ran  away  you  could  do  nothing  with  him.  So  in  civic  life  you  must 
have  decency  and  honesty,  for  without  them  ability  makes  a  man  only 
the  more  dangerous  to  his  fellows,  the  greater  force  for  evil.  Just 
again  as  in  the  Civil  War,  if  the  man  did  not  have  in  him  the  capacity 
of  loyalty  to  his  fellows,  loyalty  to  his  regiment,  loyalty  to  the  flag,  if 
he  did  not  have  in  him  that  capacity,  the  abler  he  was  the  worse  he  was 
to  have  in  the  army.  So  it  is  now  in  civil  life ;  the  abler  a  man  is,  if  he 
has  not  the  root  of  righteousness  in  him  the  more  dangerous  a  foe  to 
decent  government  he  is,  and  we  shall  never  rise  level  to  the  needs  of 
our  nation  until  we  make  it  understood  that  the  scoundrel  who  succeeds 
is  to  be  hunted  down  by  public  opinion,  by  the  condemnation  and  scorn 
of  his  fellows,  exactly  as  we  hunt  down  the  weaker  scoundrel  who  fails. 
But  that  is  not  enough.  Decency  and  honesty  are  a  basis,  but  that  is 
all.  I  do  not  care  how  moral  a  man  is,  if  his  morality  is  only  good 
while  he  sits  at  home  in  his  own  parlor,  you  can  do  nothing  with  him. 
Scant  is  the  use  we  have  for  the  timid  good.  In  the  war  you  needed 
patriotism,  and  then  you  needed  the  fighting  edge.  You  had  to  have 
that.  So  in  civil  life  we  need  the  spirit  of  decency,  of  honesty,  and 
then,  in  addition,  tlie  quality  of  courage,  of  hardihood,  of  manliness, 
that  makes  a  man  fit  to  go  out  into  the  hurly-burly  and  do  a  man's  work 
in  the  world.  That  must  come,  too ;  and  that  is  not  enough.  I  do  not 
care  how  moral  a  man  is  and  how  brave  he  is,  if  he  is  a  natural  born 
fool  you  can  do  nothing  with  him.  I  ask,  then,  for  decency  as  the 
foundation,  for  courage  and  manliness  thereon,  and  finally,  in  addition 
to  both,  I  ask  for  common  sense  as  the  moderator  and  guide  of  both. 

My  fellow-countrjTTien,  I  believe  in  you;  I  believe  in  your  future; 
I  believe  in  the  future  of  the  American  republic,  because  I  believe  that 
the  average  American  citizen  has  in  him  just  those  qualities — the  quality 
of  honesty,  the  quality  of  courage,  and  the  quality  of  common  sense. 
While  we  keep  in  the  community  the  power  of  adherence  to  a  lofty  ideal 
and  at  the  same  time  the  power  to  attempt  its  realization  by  practical 
methods,  we  can  be  sure  that  our  progress  in  the  future  will  be  even 
more  rapid  than  our  progress  has  been  in  the  past,  and  that  in  the 
century  now  opening,  in  the  centuries  that  succeed  it,  this  country, 
already  the  greatest  republic  upon  which  the  sun  has  ever  shone,  will 
attain  a  position  of  prominence  in  the  world's  history  that  will  dwarf 
into  insignificance  all  that  has  ever  been  done  before. 


AT  REDDING,  CAL.,  MAY  ao,  1903. 

My  friends  and  fellow  citizens: 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  see  you  to-day.    This  is  to  be  my  last  day 


Theodore  Roosevelt 
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in  California,  and  I  leave  the  State  with  the  liveliest  appreciation  of  the 
courtesy  with  which  I  have  been  received,  and  with  memories  which  I 
shall  ever  keep  of  the  pleasant  days  I  have  had  within  your  borders. 
I  have  seen  pretty  much  all  the  State  from  the  ocean  up  to  the  Sierras 
and  into  them ;  I  have  come  from  the  south  and  am  leaving  at  the 
northern  end ;  and  I  am  impressed,  as  every  man  must  be,  with  what  our 
nation  is,  to  have  within  its  borders  a  State  such  as  this,  a  State  in 
resources  and  size  the  equal  of  many  an  Old  World  empire.  I  have 
enjoyed  everything,  seeing  your  farms,  your  ranclies,  your  cities, 
noting  the  diversification  of  your  industries,  seeing  the  products  of  the 
ranch,  of  the  irrigated  agriculture,  of  the  mine,  of  the  forest,  realizing, 
as  a  man  must  who  sees  San  Francisco  and  that  wonderful  harbor,  that 
here  is  one  of  the  cities  which  must  in  time  now  near  do  its  full  share 
in  dominating  the  commerce  of  the  world.  I  have  enjoyed  all  of  these 
sights;  but  most  of  all  I  have  enjoyed  seeing  you,  the  men  and  women 
of  Cahfomia.  That  is  what  counts  ultimately  in  any  nation.  We  need 
of  course  the  physical  advantages,  but  they  are  useless  if  we  have  not 
got  the  men  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Constitution,  laws, — they  are 
good  things,  indispensable  things,  to  have  right,  but  you  must  have 
the  men  behind  them  or  they  will  amount  to  but  little.  There  are  other 
nations  with  the  same  type  of  constitution,  the  same  theoretical  form 
of  government  as  ours,  and  yet  those  other  nations  have  failed  where 
we  have  succeeded  because  the  type  of  citizenship  was  different  So 
here,  the  climate  and  soil  would  amount  to  nothing,  if  you  did  not 
have  men  and  women  of  the  right  type  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

You  here  in  CaKfomia,  who  succeeded  the  pioneers,  you  have  won 
your  place  by  showing  the  qualities  which  we  like  to  think  of  as  typical 
of  American  citizens.  If  we  of  this  great  Republic  are  to  continue  in 
the  future  to  rise  level  to  our  opportunities  as  our  forefathers  rose  in 
the  past,  we  must  so  rise  by  showing  the  traits  which  they  showed. 
There  is  no  patent  recipe  for  making  a  good  citizen  any  more  than 
there  is  any  patent  recipe  for  making  a  successful  man.  Success  will 
come  in  the  long  run  to  the  man  or  the  nation  possessing  the  attributes 
that  have  conquered  success  from  the  days  when  we  first  have  written 
records  of  the  nations  of  mankind.  If  our  people  have  courage,  per- 
severance, self-restraint,  self-mastery,  will  power  and  common  sense — 
you  need  that  always — we  will  win  out.  I  said  common  sense ;  I  think 
that  there  is  only  one  quality  worse  than  hardness  of  heart  and  that  is 
softness  of  head.  I  want  to  see  the  average  American  citizen  be  in 
the  future  as  he  has  been  in  the  past,  a  decent  man,  doing  no  wrong, 
and  on  the  other  hand  able  to  hold  his  own  also:  and  just  as  I  want 
to  see  with  the  average  citizen,  I  want  to  see  with  the  nation. 
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AT  DUNSMUIR,  CAL.,  MAY  20,  1903. 

My  friends: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  greet  you  today.  I  have  enjoyed  the  last 
two  hours  traveling  up  by  this  beautiful  river  and  getting  my  first 
glimpses  of  Shasta.  It  has  been  a  very  great  pleasure  to  come  here  to 
this  State  beside  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  see  your  people,  I  think  I 
can  say  that  I  came  to  California  a  pretty  good  American,  and  I  go 
away  a  better  one.  Glad  though  I  have  been  to  see  your  wonderful 
products,  your  plains  and  your  mountains,  your  rivers,  to  see  the  great 
cities  springing  up,  most  of  all  have  I  enjoyed  meeting  the  men  and 
women  to  whom  we  owe  what  has  been  done  with  mine  and  railroad 
and  lumbering  camp  and  irrigated  field,  with  the  ranch  and  the  count- 
ing-house— tlie  men  and  women  who  have  made  California  what 
she  is. 

Almost  everywhere  I  have  been  greeted  by  men  who  are  veterans 
of  the  Civil  War;  or  else  by  men  who  came  here  in  the  early  pioneer 
days ;  and  where  that  has  not  been  the  case  I  have  met  those  who  are 
their  worthy  successors,  who  are  doing  now  the  kind  of  work  that  is 
worth  doing.  I  pity  no  man  because  he  has  to  work.  If  he  is  worth 
his  salt  he  will  work.  I  envy  the  man  who  has  a  work  worth  doing 
and  does  it  well ;  and  surely  no  men  alive  are  more  worthy  of  admira- 
tion than  those  men  to  whom  it  is  given  to  build  up  a  giant  common- 
wealth like  this.  It  is  the  fact  of  doing  the  work  well  that  counts,  not 
the  kind  of  work,  as  long  as  that  work  is  honorable. 

I  speak  to  citizens  of  a  community  which  has  reached  its  present 
pitch  of  prosperity  because  they  have  done  each  his  duty  as  his  lines 
were  laid.  To  the  true  .American  nothing  can  be  more  alien  than  the 
spirit  either  of  envy  or  of  contempt  for  another  who  -is  leading  a  life 
as  a  decent  citizen  should  lead  it.  In  tins  country  we  have  room  for 
every  honest  man  who  spends  his  life  in  honest  effort;  we  have  no 
room  either  for  the  man  of  means  who,  in  a  spirit  of  arrogant  baseness, 
looks  down  upon  the  man  less  well  off,  or  for  the  other  man  who 
envies  his  neighbor  because  that  neighbor  happens  to  be  better  off. 
Either  feeling  is  a  base  feeling,  unworthy  of  a  self-respecting  man. 
I  used  the  word  envy,  myself,  just  now,  but  I  did  not  use  it  in  a 
id  sense.  If  you  use  envy  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  its  exist- 
ice  implies  a  feeling  of  inferiority  in  the  man  who  feels  it.  a  feeling 
that  a  self-respecting  man  will  be  ashamed  to  have.  If  the  man  is  a 
good  American  and  is  doing  his  work  squarely  he  need  not  envy 
anybofiy,  because  he  occupies  a  position  such  as  no  one  else  in  any 
other  countr>',  in  any  other  age  has  occupied ;  and  because  we  hold  our 
citizenship  so  high,  because  we  feel  and  have  the  right  to  feel  satisfac- 
tion with  what  our  people  have  done,  we  should  also  feel  that  the  only 
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spirit  in  which  to  regard  any  other  man  who  does  well,  is  a  spirit  of 
kindly  regard  and  good  will  if  he  acts  squarely ;  if  he  does  not,  then  I 
think  but  ill  of  yon  if  you  do  not  regard  him  as  a  man  to  feci  at  least 
the  public  scorn,  public  contempt.  It  is,  of  course,  a  perfectly  trite 
saying  that  in  no  country  is  it  so  necessary  to  have  decency,  honesty, 
self-restraint,  in  the  average  citizen  as  in  a  republic,  in  a  democracy; 
for  successful  self-government  is  founded  upon  that  high  average  of 
citizenship  among  our  people ;  and  America  has  gone  on  as  she  has 
gone  because  we  have  had  that  high  average  of  citizenship.  Our 
government  is  based  upon  the  rule  of  a  self-respecting  majority.  Our 
government  has  so  far  escaped  the  twin  dangers  of  the  older  republics, 
government  by  a  plutocracy  or  government  by  a  mob,  either  of  them 
absolutely  alien  to  American  ideals. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  see  you.  I  haven't  any  special  word 
of  preaching  to  say,  because  after  all,  men  and  women  of  California, 
I  can  only  preach  what  in  substance  you  have  practiced,  what  our 
people  have  practiced  in  the  making  and  carrying  on  of  this  govern- 
ment. From  the  days  of  Washington  to  the  days  of  Lincoln*  we  went 
onward  and  upward  because  the  average  American  was  of  the  stufiF 
that  made  the  nation  go  onward  and  upward.  We  cannot  be  dragged 
up,  we  have  got  to  push  ourselves  up.  No  law  that  ever  was  devised 
can  give  wisdom  to  the  fool,  courage  to  the  coward,  strength  to  the 
weakling.  We  must  have  those  qualities  in  us,  for  if  they  are  not  in 
us  they  cannot  be  gotten  out  of  us.  Of  course  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
compare  what  other  nations  have  done  with  governments  founded  as 
ours,  the  same  type  of  constitution,  the  same  type  of  law,  which  never- 
theless have  failed,  have  produced  chaos  because  tlicy  did  not  have  the 
right  type  of  citizen  back  of  the  law,  the  right  type  of  citizen  to  work 
out  the  destiny  of  the  Nation  under  and  through  the  law.  Of  course 
we  need  the  right  law ;  we  need  even  more  the  honest  and  fearless  en- 
forcement of  the  law,  enforcement  in  a  spirit  of  absolute  fair  play  to 
all  men,  showing  favoritism  to  none,  <loing  justice  to  each.  We  need 
such  laws,  such  administration  of  the  laws,  but  most  of  all  we  need  to 
keep  up  that  for  the  lack  of  which  nothing  else  can  atone  in  any  people 
— the  average  standard  of  citizenship — so  that  the  average  man  shall 
have  certain  fundamental  qualities  that  come  under  many  different 
heads,  but  under  tliree  especially.  In  the  first  place,  that  he  shall 
have  at  the  foundation  of  his  character  the  moral  forces,  the  forces 
that  make  a  man  a  good  iiusband,  a  good  father,  a  good  neighbor,  a 
man  who  deals  fairly  by  his  fellows,  whether  he  works  with  them  on 
the  railroad  or  in  the  shops  or  in  the  factories,  whether  he  deals  with 
them  as  a  mechanic,  as  a  lawyer,  as  a  doctor,  whether 
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'From  tbe  diyi  ai  Wuhington  to  the  day*  of  Lincoln  the  average  American  could  aay 
a  prayer  and  shool  a  gun — and  Hid.  The  present  day,  if  one  may  read  Ibe  ^n«,  would 
teem   to  be   falling  a  Utile  behind  in  these  accompUihnicnU. — A.   IL    i,. 
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products  of  the  soil  as  an  earth-tiller,  a  miner,  a  lumberman,  a  sailor, 
whatever  he  is,  whatever  his  wealth,  if  he  acts  squarely  he  has  fulfilled 
the  first  requisites  of  citizenship.  We  cannot  afford  in  our  Republic 
to  draw  distinctions  between  our  citizens  save  on  that  line  of  conduct. 
There  are  good  men  and  bad  men  evcrj-where. .  All  of  you  know 
them  in  private  life ;  all  of  you  have  met  tliem.  You  have  got  to  have 
decency  and  morality  in  the  first  place,  and,  of  course,  that  is  not 
enough.  It  does  not  begin  to  be  enough.  No  matter  how  decent  a 
man  is,  if  he  is  afraid  be  is  no  good.  In  addition  to  the  quality  of 
self-master>',  self-restraint,  decency,  you  have  got  to  have  the  quality 
of  hardihood,  courage,  manliness,  the  quaUty  which,  if  the  people  who 
founded  this  State  had  lacked,  there  never  would  have  been  a  Slate 
founded  here.  You  have  got  to  have  the  men  who  can  hold  their 
own  in  work,  and,  if  necessary,  in  fighting.  You  have  got  to  have 
those  qualities  in  addition,  and  you  have  got  to  have  others  still.  I  do 
not  care  how  brave  a  man  is  and  how  decent  he  is,  if  he  is  a  natural 
bom  fool  you  can  do  very  little  with  him.  In  addition  to  decency,  in 
addition  to  courage,  you  must  have  the  saving  grace  of  common  sense ; 
the  quality  that  enables  any  man  to  tell  what  he  can  do  for  himself 
and  what  he  can  do  for  his  neighbor,  for  the  nation.  Sometimes  each 
of  us  has  the  feeling  that  if  he  has  to  choose  between  the  fool  and  the 
knave  he  will  take  the  knave,  because  he  can  reform  him  perhaps,  and 
he  cannot  reform  the  fool;  and  even  hardness  of  heart  is  not  much 
more  destructive  in  the  long  run  than  softness  of  head. 

In  our  life  what  we  need  is  not  so  much  genius,  not  so  much 
brilliancy,  as  the  ordinary  commonplace  everyday  qualities  which  a 
man  needs  in  private  life,  and  which  he  needs  just  as  much  in  public 
life. 

In  coming  across  the  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  the 
thing  that  has  struck  me  most  is  that,  fundamentally,  wherever  one 
goes  in  this  broad  country,  a  good  American  is  a  good  American. 

I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  coming  here,  and  I  wbh  you  all 
good  fortune  in  the  future  as  in  the  past 


AT  SISSON.  CAL,  MAY  20,  1903. 
fy  friends  and  fellow  citizens: 

It  is  indeed  a  great  pleasure  to  have  had  the  chance  of  going  through 
your  wonderful  State ;  now  I  have  come  to  the  people  who  live  among 
the  mountains  in  the  north;  I  come  among  the  pine  forests,  and  in 
sight  of  the  great  mountains.  I  hardly  think  that  you  yourselves  can 
realize  what  a  wonderful  State  it  is,  a  State  as  large  and  as  diversified 
as  many  an  Old  World  empire.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  have  come 
here  to  sec  this  wonderful  State  with  its  change  from  semi-tropic. 
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stands  by  itself.  The  thing  that  has  impressed  me  more  than  anjihing 
else  in  addressing  the  different  audiences  is  that  a  good  American  is 
a  good  American  in  whatever  part  of  this  country  he  lives. 


AT  HORNBROOK,  CAL.,  MAY  ao,  1903. 

My  friends  and  fellotv  citizens: 

I  have  just  said  good-bye  to  the  Governor  of  California,  and  I  am 
very,  very  sorry  to  part  with  him.  He  has  been  with  me  throughout 
my  trip  in  California,  and  I  have  gone  pretty  fairly  over  the  State  with 
him.  Today  I  have  been  traveling  through  the  northern  part  of 
California,  among  the  mountains  and  the  forests,  and  it  has  given  me 
an  ever  fresh  view  of  your  wonderful  and  beautiful  State.  As  I  have 
said  more  than  once  since  entering  your  State,  I  knew  as  one 
knows  by  reading  and  by  hearing  people  talk  of  all  the  resources  that 
it  had,  but  I  could  not  fully  realize  them  until  I  had  seen  them. 
Going  through  California,  I  have  been  struck  with  the  prosperous  and 
contented  look  of  its  people,  and  of  course  you  are  contented  ;  I  should 
be  ashamed  of  you  if  you  were  not,  living  in  such  a  state  as  this.  And 
glad  though  I  have  been  to  see  your  soil  and  climate,  to  see  your 
products,  the  products  of  your  fields,  and  mines  and  woods,  what  you 
have  done  with  railroads,  with  transportation  companies  on  the  water, 
with  factories,  with  industries  of  every  kind,  what  I  have  been  most 
pleased  with  after  all  has  been  the  way  in  which  you  are  training  the 
citizenship  of  the  future,  the  attention  paid  to  the  schools  of  every 
grade  here  in  this  State;  and  above  all  with  the  type  of  men  and 
women  and  children  whom  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  encounter. 
The  essential  thing  in  any  State  is  the  character  of  the  average  man 
or  woman,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  your  fellow-citizen,  and  to  liave  men 
the  type  of  people  I  have  met  in  California. 


w 


T  THE  LAYING  OF  THE  CORNERSTONE  OF  THE  LEWIS   AND 
CLARK  MEMORIAL.  PORTLAND.  ORE,  MAY  21.  1903. 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  you,  my  fellow  citizens: 

Wc  have  come  here  to-day  to  lay  a  cornerstone  of  a  monument  that  is 
to  call  to  mind  the  greatest  single  pioneering  feat  on  this  continent,  the 
voyage  across  the  continent  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  which  rounded  out 
the  ripe  statesmanship  of  Jefferson  and  his  fellows  by  giving  to  the 
United  States  all  of  the  domain  between  the  Mississippi  and  Uie 
J^-icific.  Following  their  advent  came  the  reign  of  the  fur-trader,  and 
ihcn  some  sixty  years  ago  those  entered  in  whose  children  were  to 
pOttess  the  land    Across  the  continent  in  the  early  40's  came  the 
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ox-drawn,  white-topped  wagons  bearing  the  pioneers,  the  stalwart, 
sturdy,  sun-burned  men,  with  their  wives  and  their  little  ones  who 
entered  into  the  country  to  possess  it  You  have  built  up  here  this 
wonderful  commonwealth,  a  commony^ealth  great  in  its  past  and 
infinitely  greater  in  its  future. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  me  today  to  have  as  part  of  my  escort  the  men 
of  the  Second  Oregon,  who  carried  on  the  expansion  of  our  people 
beyond  the  Pacific,  as  your  fathers  have  carried  it  on. to  the  Pacific. 
Speaking  to  you  here  I  do  not  have  to  ask  you  to  face  the  future  high 
of  heart  and  confident  of  soul.  You  could  not  assume  any  other 
attitude  and  be  true  to  your  blood,  true  to  the  position  in  which  you 
find  yourselves  on  this  continent.  I  speak  to  the  men  of  the  Pacific 
Slope,  to  the  men  whose  predecessors  gave  us  this  region  because  they 
were  not  afraid,  because  they  did  not  seek  the  life  of  ease  and  safety, 
because  their  life  training  was  not  to  shrink  from  obstacles  but  to  meet 
and  overcome  them ;  and  now  I  ask  that  this  Nation  go  forward  as  it 
has  gone  forward  in  the  past;  I  ask  that  it  shape  its  life  in  accordance 
with  the  highest  ideals  ;  I  ask  that  we  govern  the  Philippines  primarily 
in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  islands,  and  just  so  long  as  men 
like  Taft  and  Luke  Wright  are  there  they  will  be  so  governed ;  I  ask 
that  our  name  be  a  synonjTn  for  truthful  and  fair  dealing  with  all  the 
nations  of  the  world ;  and  I  ask  two  things  in  connection  with  our 
foreign  policy — that  we  never  wrong  the  weak  and  that  we  never 
flinch  from  the  strong. 

Base  is  the  man  who  inflicts  wrong,  and  base  is  the  man  who  suffers 
a  wrong  to  be  done  him. 

I  was  greeted  here  today  by  men  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
by  the  men  who  wear  the  button  which  shows  that  in  the  times  that 
tried  men's  souls  they  were  willing  to  prove  their  truth  on  war's  red' 
touchstone.  In  those  days  we  won  because  the  men  who  responded  to 
the  call  of  Abraham  Lincoln  had  iron  in  the  blood,  because  in  addition 
to  having  a  lofty  ideal,  in  addition  to  being  resolute  that  there  should 
indeed  be  freedom  and  unity  within  the  borders  of  the  Republic  /ounded 
by  the  men 
strength  to  m: 

the  men  today  that  they  do  their  duty  as  the  men  of  yesterday  did 
theirs.  Remember  this,  if  we  only  pay  homage  to  their  deeds  in 
words,  we  show  ourselves  unworthy  to  be  their  successors.  We  can 
pay  homage  to  them  only  by  behaving  in  time  of  trial  as  they  behaved 
in  their  time  of  trial.  In  1861  if  our  men  had  confined  themselves 
to  glorifying  the  acts  of  the  men  of  1776,  we  would  not  have  anything 
to  glorify  now ;  the  President  of  this  Republic  is  able  to  travel 
the  Pacific  Slope  and  still  be  just  as  much  in  his  country  ai 
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edom  and  unity  within  the  borders  of  the  Republic  /ounded 
of  '76,  they  had  the  courage,  the  hardihood  and  the  fl 
nake  them  realize  their  ideal  in  war,  in  battle.     I  ask  of 
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Atlantic  Slope,  because  you  of  '6i  dared  and  did  and  died  at  need, 
but  triumphed  in  the  end. 

Today  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  spoke  of  the  great  pride  we  take 
in  the  feats  of  the  mighty  battleship  which  bears  the  name  of  this 
State — the  Oregon.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  cheer  her,  but  it  is  a  better 
thing  to  see  that  we  keep  on  building  other  ships  like  her,  but  even 
better.  That  is  the  right  way  to  cheer  the  Oregon;  to  see  to  it  that 
our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  go  on  with  the  building 
up  of  the  United  States  Navy.  Whether  we  wish  it  or  not  we  have 
to  be  a  great  power ;  we  have  to  play  a  great  part.  All  we  can  decide 
is  whether  we  will  play  that  part  well  or  ill,  and  if  I  know  my  country- 
men there  is  scant  doubt  as  to  how  the  decision  will  come  out.  We 
can  glory  now  in  the  deeds  of  Manilla  and  Santiago,  because  for  the 
dozen  years  before  our  people  were  building  up  the  Navy.  The  Navy 
which  won  in  '98  won  because  for  a  dozen  years  before  our  people 
had  been  building  ships  and  seeing  that  the  officers  and  men  were  trained 
in  tlieir  use.  It  is  too  late  to  improve  a  Navy  when  the  need  comes. 
Not  one  ship  which  counted  effectively  in  the  war  of  '98  was  built 
in  that  year  or  even  the  year  before.  They  were  all  built  from  two  tc 
fifteen  years  in  advance — and  the  men  of  Manila  and  Santiago,  do  you 
think  they  learned  their  trade  after  it  became  evident  that  war  could 
not  be  averted  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  They  were  trained  through  years  of 
practice  to  handle  tlie  ships,  and  the  guns,  and  the  engines,  and  we 
won  with  such  small  loss  of  life  and  so  decisively  because  we  had  men 
who,  when  they  shot,  hit  And  to  hit  in  time  of  war  it  means  you 
have  to  spend  money  for  powder  in  time  of  peace.  I  ask  that  you 
show  your  appreciation  of  what  the  Navy  did  in  '98,  that  you  show 
your  appreciation  of  what  was  done  in  the  past  by  the  pioneers  who 
won  this  land  by  making  ready  for  the  future.  If  we  do  not,  then  our 
children  when  they  look  back  for  cause  of  pride  in  our  history  will 
have  to  skip  our  generation.  I  ask  that  we,  the  inheritors  of  the  glory 
of  the  men  who  founded  the  Republic  imder  Washington,  of  the  men 
who  saved  it  under  Lincoln,  in  our  turn  play  our  part  and  do  aright 
the  lesser  tasks  of  today. 

We  have  met  to  commemorate  a  mighty  pioneer  feat,  a  feat  of  the 
old  days,  when  men  needed  to  call  upon  every  ounce  of  courage  and 
hardihood  and  manliness  they  possessed  in  order  to  make  good  our 
claim  to  this  continent.  Let  us  in  our  turn  with  equal  courage,  equal 
hardihood  and  manliness  carry  on  the  task  that  our  forefathers  have 
intrusted  to  our  hands ;  and  let  us  resolve  that  we  will  leave  to  our 
children  and  our  children's  children  an  even  mightier  heritage  than 
we  received  in  our  turn.  I  ask  it,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  granted. 
I  know  you  men  and  women  of  Oregon  ;  men  and  women  of  the  United 
States;  and  because  I  know  you  I  am  confident  that  before  this  Repub- 
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He  there  lies  a  future  so  brilliant  that  even  the  deeds  of  the  past  will 
seem  dim  in  comparison. 


AT    TACOMA.    WASH.,    MAY   22,    1903. 
Mr.  Mayor,  and  you.  my  fellow  citizens: 

It  is  tlie  greatest  pleasure  to  me  to  have  come  this  morning  through^ 
the  Southwestern  part  of  this  great  and  beautiful  State,  and  now  toM 
have  seen  your  beautiful  city  here  on  Puget  Sound.  I  wish  to  express" 
my  acknowledgments  to  the  men  of  the  Grand  Army  and  to  my  com- 
rades of  the  Spanish  War  for  having  come  out  to  greet  me.  I  also 
wish  to  express  a  particular  word  of  greeting  to  the  delegates  of  the 
State  Sunday  School  Convention  who  have  come  here  today,  and  to 
say  how  glad  I  am  to  see  them.  fl 

Pleased  though  I  am  to  see  this  marvelous  material  prosperity  in 
which  the  State  of  Washington  so  abundantly  rejoices,  I  am  even 
more  pleased  to  see  the  evidences  in  every  city  through  which  I  pass 
of  the  resolute  purpose  of  your  people  to  build  upon  that  material 
well-being  the  higher  life,  without  \vhich  prosperity  by  itself  can  have  1 
no  durable  basis.  ■ 

I  believe  in  your  people — in  my  people — because  I  believe  they 
have  in  them  not  only  the  power  to  win  success  in  actual  affairs ;  to 
build  up  great  cities ;  to  turn  the  wilderness  into  a  smiHng  garden ; 
to  build  commerce  and  factories;  but  because  I  think  that  they  have 
also  the  power  to  raise  a  structure  of  citizenship  based  upon  decency, 
upon  clean  living  and  high  thinking,  upon  the  virtues  that  make  men^| 
good  neighbors,  good  hu.sbands  and  fathers,  and  good  citizens  in  their 
relation  alike  to  the  State  and  the  Nation. 

I  wish  to  say  just  one  word  this  afternoon  to  you  here  in  this  City 
of  Destiny,  in  this  city  by  the  Sound,  on  our  foreign  policy,  and  upon 
what  must  ever  be  the  main  prop  of  any  good  foreign  policy — the 
American  Navy.  In  the  old  days,  when  I  first  came  to  the  Little 
Missouri,  there  was  a  motto  on  the  range,  "Never  draw  unless  you 
mean  to  shoot."*  That  is  a  pretty  sound  policy  for  a  nation  in  foreign 
affairs.  Do  not  threaten  ;  do  not  bluster ;  above  all,  do  not  insult  other 
people;  but  when  you  make  up  your  mind  that  the  situation  is  such 
as  to  require  you  to  take  a  given  position,  take  it  and  keep  it,  and 
have  it  definitely  understood  that  what  you  say  you  are  ready  to  make 
good.  I  earnestly  believe,  and  of  course  I  hope  with  all  my  heart, 
that  there  will  be  always  peace  between  the  United  States  and  other 
powers ;  but  I  wish  that  peace  to  come  to  us  not  as  a  favor  granted 

•There  !»  >  paper  in  New  York  that  is  never   tired   of  berating  President    Roosevelt 
"1  jingo"  ond  pubtiihing  cartoons  of  "Th«  Big  Stick."     One  need   not   forget  in   »uc1i 
nection    that    Wa»hington,    Jackson,    Grant    were    one    and    all    profound    "jiagoe*,"    and 
each  w»s  a  firm  believer  in  "The  Big  Slick." — A.  H.  L. 
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but  to  be  the  Idnd  of  peace  that  comes  to  tbit  jtnt  mm 

the  peace  that  we  can  claim  as  a  matter  of  right     Of  course, 

[it  ii  the  merest  truism  to  say  that  the  best  way  to  keep  peace  is  to 

that  jpoa  are  not  afraid  of  war,  if  unjustly  treated  or  wronged. 

eroits  of  the  last  few  years  have  shown  that  whether  we  wish  or 

we  must  play  a  great  part  in  the  world.     It  is  not  open  to  ns  to 

l^ecide  whether  we  will  play  it     All  that  is  open  to  us  to  decide  is 

whether  we  will  play  it  well ;  and  I  know  my  countrymen  too  thorooghly 

to  have  any  doubt  as  to  what  their  answer  will  be. 

You  men  of  the  great  Civil  War  fought  to  keep  us  a  Nation:  to 
snake  us  really  one  Nation.  You  fought  the  greatest  war  of  the  kind ; 
'and  because  you  dared  to  fight  for  four  years,  you  have  forever  pur- 
chased internal  peace  for  the  Republic. 

Peace  came  to  us  for  all  time  because  you  dared  to  fight;  and  the 
people  who  in  your  day  called  for  peace  at  any  price,  if  they  had  had 
their  way,  would  have  doomed  us  to  generations  of  struggle — to  gen- 
erations of  war.  So  you,  my  own  comrades  of  the  Army,  and  members 
of  the  Nav)-  in  'g8  and  the  years  immediately  following,  by  what  you 
did  you  gave  this  Nation  an  assured  position  such  as  it  could  have 
acquired  in  no  other  way;  and  you  made  it  infinitely  less  liable  (not 
more  liable)  that  we  should  ever,  for  instance,  have  serious  trouble 
with  any  nation  as  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  events  of  that  war,  moreover,  showed  that  the  United  Stat^ 
had  to  be  a  dominant  power  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Our  interests  in 
the  trade  that  goes  across  that  ocean  are  such,  our  positions  of  com- 
mand in  reference  to  the  ocean  are  such,  that  we  must  have  a  decisive 
say  in  its  future.  We  can  only  have  that  say  in  peace  by  building  up 
an  adequate  Navy. 

If  we  fail  to  build  an  adequate  Navy,  then  sometime  some  great 
power,  throwing  off  the  restraint  of  international  morality,  will  take 
some  step  against  us,  relying  upon  the  weakness  of  our  Navy ;  and 
again  I  know  my  countrymen,  and  I  know  that  in  such  case  they  would 
fight  anyhow ;  and  therefore,  in  your  own  interest,  I  ask  you  to  see  to 
it  that  you  do  not  fight  with  the  odds  against  you ;  and  above  all  that 
by  preparing  sufficiently  you  obviate  all  need  whatever  of  fighting 
at  all. 

The  surest  guarantee  of  peace  is  an  adequate  Navy.  The  best 
possible  assurance  against  war  is  an  adequate  navy.  I  ask  for  a  navy, 
primarily,  because  it  is  the  surest  means  of  keeping  peace ;  and  also 
because  if  war  does  come,  surely  there  can  be  no  American  who 
will  tolerate  the  idea  of  its  having- anything  other  than  a  successful 
issue. 

In  the  fighting  in  Manila  bay  and  in  Santiago  in  1898,  in  which 
5uch  ships  as  the  Olympia  and  the  Oregon— named  for  the  Northwest- 
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em  Coast,  and  built  on  the  Pacific  Ocean — did  their  part,  what  con- 
trolled the  issue  of  those  fights,  what  was  done  at  the  moment?     No, 
the  preparation  had  been  made  in  advance.     The  ships  that  won  the 
victories  of  Manila  and  Santiago  had  been  built  years  before,  when 
there  was  no  thought,  and  could  have  been  no  tiiought,  of  war  with 
Spain.     In  1883  we  had  a  navy  composed  of  antiquated  war  craft,  as      1 
unfit  to  go  against  a  modern  battleship  as  the  galleys  in  which  RomeM 
and  Carthage  fought  for  mastery  of  the  Mediterranean.     If  at  that  ^ 
time  we  had  been  put  in  such  a  position  as  we  were  in  1898,  bitter 
humiliation  would  have  been  in  store  for  us  before  we  eventually  won, 
for,  mind  you,  1  think  we  would  have  eventually  won  anyhow.     But  I 
do  not  want  to  see  a  generation  of  humiliation  precede  the  victory.    We 
won  because  we  prepared  in  advance.    We  built  the  ships,  established  fl 
the  shipyards,  created  the  armor  plants,  created  the  gun   foundries, 
and  we  made  ships  which,  in  hulls,  guns  and  engines,  need  to  fear  no 
comparison  with  those  of  any  power;  and  then  put  the  men  on  them 
and  trained  the  men  to  do  their  part  in  tlie  battle.  ^ 

The  only  shots  that  count  are  the  shots  that   hit.     I   believe   in™ 
marksmanship  ashore  and  marksmanship  afloat.     You  and  I,  my  com- 
rades, Avlio  fought  ashore,  had  a  simpler  task  in  learning  how  to  handle 
our  weapons.     Most  of  us  knew  sometliing  of  the  rifle  in  atlvance;  if  ^ 
we  did  not,  we  had  our  time  to  learn  it.    But  get  on  a  big  ship— and  H 
any  man  who  has  been  on  one  knows  it  is  a  mighty  complicated  and 
delicate  hit  of  macliinery  to  handle  the  guns  in  the  gun  turrets;  to 
handle  the  ship  itself,  needs  the  training  of  a  specialist.     You  can  take 
the  best  men  alive  and  put  them  upon  one  of  our  modern  battleships, 
and,  unless  they  have  had  some  training,  the  fact  that  they  are  the  best 
men  alive  will  not  help  them.     They  have  got  to  have  the  training; 
and  it  was  because  our  oflficers  and  men  were  trained  well  that  when 
the  crucial  minute  came  we  not  only  worl,  but  we  won  at  a  minimum  of  J 
loss  to  ourselves  and  a  maximum  of  damage  to  the  enemy.  ^| 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  come  together  and  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  the  great  deeds  of  the  past,  but  that  is  not  the  way  to  prepare  for 
great  deeds  in  the  future.  In  '61  the  men  of  the  Civil  War  won.  not 
by  attending  Fourth  of  July  celebrations ;  not  by  glorifying  what  had 
been  done  by  the  men  of  the  Revolution,  but  by  turning  in  themselves  J 
to  try  to  distance  the  deeds  of  the  men  of  the  Revolution.  That  is  ^ 
how  you  did  it,  and  we  of  the  younger  generation  were  helped  by 
your  example,  because  we  felt  that  what  you  had  done  did  not  excuse 
us  from  effort,  but  required  us  to  try  to  rise  level  to  the  great  deeds  of 
the  past  fl 

I  ask  you,  the  sovereigns  of  the  country,  for  you  are  the  sovereigns,  ^^ 
and  therefore,  you  are  not  to  be  excused  if  you  do  not  exercise  y 
sovereignty  aright,  to  see  to  it  that  the  work  of  preparing  the  Nav) 
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time  of  peace  goes  on.  The  last  Congress  did  its  dut)' — no  more  than 
its  duty — by  going  on  with  the  building  up  of  the  Navy,  and  see  to 
it  that  tlie  next  Congress  ends  with  a  record  as  good.  If  we  stop, 
we  go  back.  The  only  way  to  do  in  building  up  the  Navy  is  to 
keep  on  with  it,  to  provide  the  ships,  and  to  provide  that  they  shall 
be  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  then  to  provide  for  the  men  on  them, 
and  for  training  tliem  at  the  great  guns  and  in  sea  practice,  which  shall 
make  them  in  their  turn  the  best  of  their  kind ;  and  I  believe — I  do  not 
want  to  boast — but  I  believe  that  the  American  fighting  man,  if  you 
will  give  him  a  chance,  is  at  least  as  good  as  any  one  else;  that  the 
man  on  our  ships,  in  our  armies,  will  do  everything  that  we  can 
possibly  demand  of  him  if  we  give  him  the  chance,  and  because 
he  is  such  a  good  man,  I  ask  that  you  give  him  the  chance.  It  has 
been  a  great  and  a  real  pleasure  to  see  you. 

AT  OLYMPIA.  WASH,  MAY  22.  igoa- 

It  is  no  wonder  the  people  of  Washington  have  shown  themselves  true 
to  the  practices  and  principles  of  the  men  who  fought  in  the  great  war. 
I  have  just  been  introduced  to  two  of  your  fellow  citizens,  the  father 
and  mother  of  one  of  the  gallant  young  fellows  who  in  the  Philippines 
captured  Aguinaldo.  With  men  such  as  you,  and  with  two- of  your 
citizens,  the  father  and  mother  of  a  boy  like  that,  of  course  you  are 
expansionists.  If  you  were  not  I  would  want  to  know  what  was 
the  matter  with  you.  I  congratulate  Washington  on  its  agriculture, 
its  lumber,  its  mines,  upon  all  that  it  produces,  but  niost  of  all  upon 
its  crop  of  children. 


AT  THE  ALASKAN  RECEPTION,  SEATTLE,  WASH..  MAY  23,   1903. 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  you.  men  and  women  of  Alaska: 

I  confess  I  am  for  the  moment  a  little  surprised  at  the  aspect  of 
•  so  many  of  the  Alaskan  pioneers.  I  knew  that  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture Alaska  would  become  a  highly  civilized  community,  but  I  did 
not  know  that  it  had  already  become  so. 

Seriously,  let  me  thank  you  and  the  members  of  the  Arctic  Brother- 
hood for  their  greeting  and  their  gifts.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  during 
the  last  year  or  two  the  national  legislature  has  begun  to  realize 
its  responsibilities  in  reference  to  .Alaska,  and  that  even  those  cf  our 
people  who  do  not  dwell  on  the  Pacific  slope  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand that  in  the  very  near  future  Alaska  will  be,  not  merely  a  regu- 
larly organised  Territorj-.  but  a  great  and  populous  State. 

Very  few  European  races  have  exercised  a  more  profound  influence 
upon  Europe,  and  none  has  had  a  more  heroic  history,  than  the  race 
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occupying  the  Scandinavian  countries  of  the  Old  World;  and  Alaska 
lies  in  the  same  latitude  as  and  can  and  will  in  the  lifetime  of  those  I 
am  now  addressing  support  as  great  a  population  as  the  Scandinavian 
peninsulas  of  the  Old  World.  It  is  curious  how  our  fate  as  a  nation 
has  often  driven  us  forward  toward  greatness  in  spite  of  the  protests 
of  many  of  those  who  esteemed  themselves,  in  point  of  training  and 
culture,  best  fitted  to  shape  the  nation's  destiny.*  In  1803,  when  we 
acquired  the  so-called  Louisiana  Purchase,  when  we  acquired  the  ter- 
ritory stretching  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  there  were  plenty 
of  wise  men  who  announced  that  we  were  acquiring  a  mere  desert; 
that  it  was  a  violation  of  the  constitution  to  acquire  it,  and  that  the 
acquisition  was  fraught  with  the  seeds  of  dissolution  of  the  Republic. 
And  think  how  absolutely  the  event  falsified  the  predictions  of  those 
men.  ^| 

And  so  when,  in  the  late  sixties,  we  by  treaties  acquired  Alaska,  this 
great  territory,  this  territory  with  its  infinite  possibilities,  was  taken 
by  this  Republic  in  spite  of  the  bitter  opposition  of  many  men  who 
were  patriots  according  to  their  lights,  and  who  esteemed  themselves 
far-sighted — many  men  who  held  that  we  were  doing  ourselves  and  the 
nation  a  wrong  by  acquiring  this  territory  which  is  now  one  of  the  pos- 
sessions upon  which  we  pride  ourselves  most  ^| 

And  but  five  years  ago  there  were  excellent  men  who  bemoaned^* 
the  fact  that  we  were  obliged  during  the  war  with  Spain  to  take 
possession  of  the  Philippines,  and  to  show  that  we  were  hereafter  to 
be  one  of  the  dominant  powers  of  the  Pacific.  And  in  every-  instance 
how  the  after  events  of  history  have  falsified  the  predictions  of  the 
men  of  little  faith.  fl 

And  now  there  are  critics,  so  feeble  and  so  timid,  that  they  shrink 
back  when  this  nation  asserts  that  it  comes  in  the  category  of  the 
nations  who  dare  to  be  g^reat ;  and  they  want  to  know,  forsooth,  the  cost 
of  greatness  and  what  it  means.  ^ 

We  don't  know  the  cost,  but  we  know  that  it  will  be  more  thao 
repaid  ten  times  over  by  the  result.  What  it  may  ultimately  mean 
we  don't  know ;  what  the  present  holds,  what  the  present  needs  demand, 
we  know,  and  we  take  the  present  and  hold  ourselves  ready  to  abide 
the  results  of  whatever  the  future  may  bring. 

And  when  T  speak  to  you  of  the  Pacific  slope,  to  you  of  the  Northwesffl 
— the  new  Northwest ;  to  you  whose  cities  are  seated  here  by  the  Sound 
— I  speak  to  people  abounding  in  their  youth  and  their  virile  manhood ; 
people  who  do  not  fear  to  grasp  opportunity  as  the  opportunity  comes, 
and  who  weigh  slight  risk  but  lightly  in  the  balance  when  on  the 

*Tn  this  connection  it  is  just  a*  veil  lo  mncsobcr  that  nations  are  like  •erpenia  ia  Ibii 
That  ibe  bead  is  alwajs  driven  forward  by  tbe  tail. — A.  H.  L. 
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other  side  of  the  scale  come  the  greatness  of  triumph,  the  greatness 
of  conquest,  the  greatness  of  acquisition. 

W^e  took  Alaska  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  at  last  we  have  begun  to 
wake  up  to  tlie  heritage  that  thereby  we  handed  over  to  our  children 
and  our  children's  children. 

And  now  I  speak  to  you,  citizens  of  Alaska,  people  who  have  dwelt 
therein,  to  say  how  much  all  our  people  have  to  owe  to  you.  During 
the  last  year  many  wise  laws  have  been  put  upon  the  statute  book  in 
reference  to  Alaska ;  but  not  as  many  as  should  have  been  put  there  by  a 
good  many. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  Congress  will  speedily  provide  for  a  delegate 
from  Alaska,  so  that  tlic  people  of  the  Territory  may  have  some  recog- 
nized exponent  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  place  their  needs  before  the 
national  legislature.  Meanwhile,  with  the  assistance  of  the  senators 
and  representatives  in  Congress  from  this  section  of  the  country,  I 
shall  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to  see  that  the  proper  type  of  legislation, 
the  proper  kinds  of  legislation,  are  enacted  for  the  Territory. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  great  development  of  Alaska,  of  course, 
is  to  be  found  in  its  mines ;  but  most  of  the  people  of  this  country  are 
wholly  in  error  when  they  think  of  the  mines  as  being  the  sole,  or  even 
the  chief,  permanent  cause  of  Alaska's  future  greatness.  Alaska  has 
untold  possibilities  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  development.  Not 
only  her  mines,  her  fisheries,  her  furs,  but  her  agriculture  and  her  stock 
raising  will  combine  to  make  Alaska  one  of  the  great  wealth  produc- 
ing and  man  producing  portions  of  our  republic.  And  I  am  anxious 
that  our  laws  should  be  framed,  not  in  tlie  interest  of  those  who  wish 
to  skin  the  country  and  then  leave  it,  but  in  the  interest  of  those  who 
intend  to  go  there  and  stay  there  and  bring  up  their  children  there, 
and  make  it  in  very  fact  as  well  as  in  name  an  integral  part  of  this 
republic. 

And  I  ask  your  help,  and  pledge  you  my  help,  in  the  effort  to  secure 
such  legislation.  Let  me  tell  you  just  exactly  how  I  mean  it.  In  the 
case  of  a  mine,  you  get  the  metal  out  of  the  earth.  You  cannot 
leave  any  metal  in  there  to  produce  other  metal.  In  the  case  of 
a  fishery,  a  salmon  fishery,  if  we  are  wise — if  you  are  wise,  you  will  in- 
sist upon  its  being  carried  on  under  conditions  which  will  make  the 
salmon  fishery  as  profitable  in  that  river  thirty  years  het^ce  as  now. 
Don't  take  all  of  the  salmon  out  and  go  away  and  leave  the  empty 
river  to  your  children  and  children's  children.  Take  jt  out  under 
conditions — and,  mind  you,  the  conditions  are  ready  to  be  carried 
out  for  you  by  the  national  fish  commission,  which  has  been  so 
singularly  successful  in  its  work — under  conditions  which  will  secure 
the  preservation'  of  that  river  as  a  salmon  river ;  which  will  secure 
the  perpetuation  of  the  salmon  canneries  along  its  banks,  so  that  it 
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will  be  not  an  industry  carried  on  by  imported  Orientals  in  the  employ 
of  three  or  four  alien  capitalists.  ^H 

I  think  you  see  that  I  understand  some  of  tlie  conditions,  but  se^l 
that  It  is  carried  on  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  a  perpetual  source  of 
income  to  the  actual  settlers  resident  in  the  locality.  Now,  is  not  that 
the  common  sense  way  to  go  at  the  situation?  Exactly.  Just  in  the 
same  way,  I  want  to  have  you  see  that  the  lumber  industry  is  exploite^H 
in  a  way  which,  while  givirtg  a  great  return  to  those  engaged  in  it  at  the 
moment,  shall  also  secure  the  preservation  of  the  forest  for  the  settlers 
and  the  settlers'  children  that  are  to  come  in  and  inherit  the  lands. 

I  wish  to  see  the  land  laws  so  enacted — such  land  laws  enacted,  and 
to  see  them  so  administered  as  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  actual  settler 
who  goes  to  Alaska  to  live,  who  desires  there  to  produce  crops,  to  raise 
stock,  and  to  make  a  home  for  himself.  Subject  to  this  condition — 
that  is,  subject  to  the  condition  of  shaping  the  legislation  in  the  interest 
of  the  actual  homeseeker  who  is  making  a  home  for  himself  and  for 
future  generations;  subject  to  that  condition,  I  desire  to  see  legislation 
shaped  in  a  spirit  of  the  broadest  liberality,  that  will  secure  the 
quickest  possible  development  of  the  resources  of  Alaska.  And  with 
that  end  in  view,  to  have  all  of  the  encouragement  possible  given  to 
those  seeking  to  establish,  by  steamship  line  and  by  railway,  quick  and 
efficient  transportation  facilities  in  the  Territory.  H 

I  believe  in  the  pioneer,  even  when  he  is  as  well  dressed  as  the  pio- 
neer I  am  addressing,  I  recollect,  by  the  way,  of  recently  speaking  to 
an  Arctic  explorer  who  had  come  acrdss  Siberia,  and  he  told  me  of  the 
immense  hardships  he  had  suffered  as  he  worked  along  across  the 
Asiatic  provinces  of  Russia,  and  with  infinite  labor  and  at  an  immense 
peril  of  starvation  finally  got  to  the  waters  which  separated  Asia  from 
America  and  crossed  the  American  possessions  within  the  Arctic,  where 
he  at  once  found  himself  in  a  summer  hotel,  where  on  account  of  de- 
ficiency in  civilized  clothing,  he  was  not  allowed  to  dine  at  the  first 
table. 

Few  things  have  been  more  typical  of  our  people  and  have  been 
more  full  of  promise  for  the  future  than  the  way  in  which  the  re- 
sources of  Alaska  have  been  developed,  and  when  one  sees  what  has 
been  done  there  during  the  last  few  years,  I  think  we  have  cause  to 
feel  abundantly  justified  in  our  belief  that  the  qualities  of  the  old-time 
pioneers  who  first  penetrated  the  wooded  wilderness  between  the  Alle- 
ghanies  and  the  Mississippi,  and  then  steered  their  way  across  the  vast 
seas  of  grass  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rockies,  who  penetrated  the^ 
passes  of  the  barren  mountains  and  then  came  to  this,  the  greatest  of 
all  the  oceans — that  their  qualities  still  survive  in  their  grandsons  ani 
successors.  Nor  must  we  forget,  in  speaking  of  Alaska,  the  immense! 
importance  that  the  Territory  has  from  the  standpoint  of  tlie  needs 
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of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  as  a  dominant  power  in  the  Pacific  Exactly 
as  with  the  building  of  the  Isthmian  Canal,  we  shall  make  our  Atlantic 
and  our  Pacific  coasts  in  effect  continuous,  so  the  possession  and  peo- 
pling of  the  Alaska  seacoast  puts  us  in  a  position  of  dominance  as 
regards  the  Pacific  which  no  other  nation  shares  or  can  share. 

Let  me  say  a  word  of  greeting  now,  not  only  to  the  Alaskans  pres- 
ent, but  to  all  of  you,  Alaskans  and  others,  simply  as  Americans;  a 
word  of  especial  greeting  to  my  friends,  the  exponents  of  the  higher 
education.  As  I  came  in  there  were  fond  moments  when  I  almost 
imagined  myself  at  a  football  match.  Seriously,  nothing  has  pleased 
me  more  in  coming  through  the  Pacific  Northwest,  than  to  see  the  way 
in  which,  together  with  your  astounding  material  progress,  you  have 
prepared  for  the  building  upon  it  of  the  higher  life,  intellectual  and 
spiritual.  A  material  foundation  is  indispensable.  Without  it  we  can 
do  nothing,  but  with  only  that  material  foundation  we  could  do  little. 
We  need  to  have  built  upon  it  the  kind  of  life  which  will  give  to  the 
citizenship  of  the  community  the  chance  of  developing  itself  along  the 
loftiest  lines,  and  you  who  have  received  from  the  State  a  college  educa- 
tion, you  who  have  received  from  the  State  any  education,  or  who  have 
received  from  any  source  any  education,  you  are  bound  to  feel  that  you 
have  been  derelict  in  your  duty  unless  you  make  for  that  education  the 
return  of  good  and  enlightened  citizenship. 

It  is  not  open  to  you  to  say  that  you  will  or  will  not  make  that 
return  as  you  choose.  If  you  do  not  make  it  you  are  derelict  in  your 
duty  and  you  have  shown  yourselves  unworthy  of  what  you  have 
received.  We  have  a  right  to  demand  from  you  that  you  shall  show 
yourselves  able  to  take  the  lead  in  all  the  work  of  the  State  which 
requires  a  disinterested  and  far-sighted  adherence  to  the  principles 
which  have  made  this  nation  great  in  time  past. 

Wherever  I  have  gone  today,  wherever  I  have  gone  since  I  have 
struck  the  Pacific  coast,  I  have  been  greeted  by  men  of  the  Grand  Army, 
by  men  who  fought  in  the  great  war  for  the  Union ;  and  I  wish  to 
state,  also,  that  I  have  been  greeted  here  and  there  by  Americans,  just 
as  loyal,  just  as  devoted  to  our  country,  who  in  that  contest  wore  the 
gray  instead  of  the  blue ;  for  one  great  feature  of  that  war  was  that 
the  victors  left  us  the  right  of  brotherhood  with  the  vanquished ;  left 
us  the  right  of  feeling  keen  pride  in  the  valor  and  self-devotion  of 
all  Americans  who  took  part  in  that  contest,  whether  they  fought 
against  the  Stars  in  their  course  or  with  them ;  and  those  men  left  us  a 
heritage  of  undying  honor  and  glory,  because  when  the  call  was  made 
tlicy  rose  above  all  material  considerations,  because  they  were  spurred 
in  by  a  lofty  and  generous  enthusiasm  which  counted  all  that  life  held 

r  imd  life  itself  as  naueht  in  the  balance  compared  with  fealty  to 
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ideal,  and  I  ask  now  that  the  people  of  this  generation,  the  men  andj^ 
women*  of  this  generation,  in  their  turn  show  in  their  lives  the  same 
capacity  for  high  endeavor,  the  same  resolute  purpose,  the  same  fealty 
to  a  lofty  ideal  combined  with  the  power  of  seeking  to  achieve  it  in 
practical  ways  that  was  shown  by  the  men  of  the  great  Civil  War;  I^| 
ask  that  and  because  I  know  that  you,  my  fellow  countrymen,  you  and^^ 
those  like  you,  from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other,  have  in  you 
the  spur  of  the  spirit  which  will  drive  you  to  give  it,  because  you  havofl 
that  spur  and  will  respond  to  it,  I  believe  in  your  future  with  all  my      , 
heart  and  soui,  and  I  am  proud  that  I  can  call  myself  your  fellow 
citizen. 
Good  night 


AT  EVERETT.  WASH..  MAY  23.  1903. 
Mr.  Mayor,  Mr.  Governor,  and  fellow  citizens: 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  have  come  to  this  astonishing  new 
city  here  by  Puget  Sound.  I  am  a  pretty  good  Westerner ;  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  extraordinary  growth,  but  what  I  have  seen  today  has 
astonished  me.  I  do  not  believe  tliat  even  you  yourselves  realize  how 
great  the  future  is  that  stretches  before  this  country,  that  stretches 
before  this  State.  In  half  a  century  we  shall  see  grouped  around 
Puget  Sound  not  one  or  two,  but  a  dozen  cities,  each  of  which  in  an 
older  civilization  would  be  accepted  as  the  capital  of  a  large  common- 
wealth. Think  of  having  a  Sound  with  about  fifteen  hundred  miles  of 
possible  dockage!  No  wonder  you  look  happy  and  contented.  Ifl 
would  be  ashamed  of  you  if  you  were  not. 

In  greeting  you  let  me  say  a  word  or  two  of  special  gn'ceting ;  in  the 
first  place  to  the  Grand  Army — ever  and  always  a  word  of  special  greet- 
ing to  them,  because  if  it  were  not  for  what  they  and  tlieir  fellows  did 
in  the  early  si.Ktits  you  and  I  would  not  be  here  now.  You  would  not 
have  any  one  country  with  one  President  over  it.  It  is  because  o£fl 
what  they  did  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  can  travel  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  and  be  at  home  everywhere. 

I  want  to  thank  the  men  of  the  National  Guard  who  have  acted  asl 
escort ;  some  of  the  members  of  your  National  Guard  were  comrades  of ' 
mine  in  the  lesser  war  of  '98,  where  our  trouble  was  not  what  troubled 
the  men  of  '61  to  '65 ;  for  the  trouble  with  us  was  that  there  was  not 
enough  war  to  go  around. 

Now  a  special  word  of  greeting  to  the  future — the  children.     It  haa 

*He  who  reads  the  tpeechei  of  Preaident   RooMvcIt  cannot   fail   to  be  impressed  by 
fact    that    in    the    economy    of    government    he    never    fail*    10    give    weight    to    the    feminine 
Plainly   he   believe*   Of  America  as   Xapoteoo  did   of   France   that   "What  the  country   aetd 
aott  if  good   mothcn." — A.   H.  L. 
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pleased  me  particularly  traveling  through  this  State,  with  its  marvelous 
future,  to  see  how,  in  addition  to  taking  advantage  of  the  present  to 
the  utmost,  the  citizens  of  the  State  are  seeing  to  it  that  the  boys  and 
girls  of  today  shall  have  the  kind  of  training  that  will  fit  them  to  be  men 
and  women  of  tomorrow,  able  to  carry  on  the  work  that  you  yourselves 
have  done.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  such  marvelous  physical  advan- 
tages as  you  have  here  in  Washington ;  it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  tliis 
extraordinary  Sound,  unmatched  in  the  entire  world  for  the  advantage 
of  commercial  intercourse  which  it  bestows,  to  have  your  rivers,  your 
forests,  your  possibilities  of  agriculture,  of  manufacturing,  of  lumber- 
ing; it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  the  physical  qualities  of  soil  and  climate, 
the  physical  configuration  of  the  country  which  bestows  such  privileges  ; 
but  they  would  all  be  wasted  if  you  did  not  have  the  right  kind  of  men 
and  women  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

What  I  congratulate  you  most  upon  is  the  type  of  citizenship  which 
you  have  produced.  I  ask  that  in  using  your  great  advantages  you 
use  them  with  an  eye  to  the  future,  use  them,  but  keep  them  also  for 
your  children  in  the  future.  This  is  a  town  hewed  right  out  of  the 
forest,  a  manufacturing  town,  a  commercial  town,  and  a  town  con- 
nected, as  so  many  of  the  other  cities  along  this  coast  are,  with  the 
lumbering  interests. 

I  see  throughout  Washington  and  Oregon  two  great  interests — ^the 
lumbering  and  the  fishing  interests.  It  is  most  important  that  you 
should  carry  on  your  work  in  a  way  that  will  keep  for  your  successors 
the  advantages  you  enjoy ;  when  it  comes  to  mining  you  take  the  metal 
out  of  the  earth  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it — in  lumbering  and 
in  fisheries  the  aim  should  be  not  to  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  State, 
but  while  utilizing  them  to  the  fullest  extent,  yet  so  to  preserve  them 
that  those  who  come  after  you  shall  share  in  the  benefits. 

We  have  passed  the  age  in  this  country  when  we  could  afford  to 
tolerate  the  man  Vifhose  aim  was  to  skin  the  country  and  get  out.  That 
is  not  what  you  want.  What  we  want  is  a  population  of  the  home- 
makers,  a  population  intending  to  stay  on  the  land  and  intending  that 
their  children  and  children's  children  shall  occupy  the  land  and  shall 
receive  it,  not  impoverished,  but  enriched. 

There  are  few  problems  which  so  especially  concern  Washington, 
Oregon  and  California  as  the  problem  of  forestry.  Nothing  has  been 
of  better  augury  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  these  great  States 
as  well  as  for  the  other  forest  States  than  the  way  in  which  those 
actively  engaged  in  the  lumbering  business  have  come  of  recent  years 
to  work  hand  in  hand  with  those  who  have  made  forestry  a  study  in  the 
effort  to  preserve  the  forests.  The  whole  question  is  a  business,  an 
economic  question ;  an  economic  question  for  the  nation,  a  business 
question  for  the  individual. 
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East  of  your  great  mountain  chains  the  question  of  water  supply 
becomes  vital  and  becomes  inseparable  from  that  of  forestry.  Here 
that  question  does  not  enter  in,  but  the  lumbering  interest  is  the  fourth 
great  business  interest  in  point  of  importance  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  engaged  in  it  a  capital  of  over  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
Such  an  industry  so  vitally  connected  with  many  others  in  the  country 
cannot  with  wisdom  be  neglected — the"  interests  depending  upon  it  are 
too  vast. 

I  do  not  have  to  say  here  in  Washington  that  fire  is  a  great  enemy 
of  the  forests.  Here  in  Washington  it  is  probable  that  fire  has 
destroyed  more  than  the  ax  during  the  decade  in  which  the  ax  has 
been  at  work.  Our  aim  should  be  to  get  the  fullest  from  the  forest 
today,  and  yet  to  get  that  benefit  in  ways  which  will  keep  the  forests 
for  our  children  in  the  generations  to  come,  so  that,  for  instance,  the  1 
country  adjoining  Puget  Sound  shall  have  the  lumbering  industry  as  a 
permanent  industry. 

Recently  the  trade  journals  of  that  industry  have  been  dwelling  upon 
the  fact  that  its  very  existence  is  actually  at  stake,  and  nowhere  in  the 
whole  country  can  the  question  of  forestry  be  handled  better  than  in 
this  region,  because  nowhere  else  is  it  so  easy  to  produce  a  second  crop. 
You  are  fortunate  in  having  such  climate  conditions,  such  conditions  of  ^| 
soil,  that  here  more  than  anywhere  else  the  forest  renews  itself  quickly,  ^ 
so  as  in  a  comparatively  short  number  of  years  to  be  again  a  great       , 
mercantile  and  industrial  asset.     The  preservation  of  our  forests  de-  ^| 
pends  chiefly  upon  the  wisdom  with  which  the  practical  lumberman, 
ihe  expert  in  dealing  with  the  lumber  industry,  works  with  the  men 
who  have  studied  the  scientific  side  of  forestry ;  co-operation  between 
them  is  the  best  and  surest  way  of  saving  our  forests.  ^ 

But,  after  all  has  been  said,  after  we  have  gotten  the  best  laws  and  " 
the  best  administration  of  the  laws,  it  remains  true  that  the  essential 
factor  in  the  success  of  any  community  is  the  average  citizenship  of  ^| 
that  community,  just  as  the  essential  factor  in  the  success  of  any  in-  ^* 
dividual  must  be,  now  and  in  the  future,  as  it  ever  has  been  in  the  past, 
the  sum  of  the  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  the  character  of  that 
individual.     Nothing  will  take  the  place  of  that.     You  know  how  that 
was  in  the  Civil  War,  all  of  you  here  who  have  been  soldiers.    There 
are  some  men  whom  you  can  drill  all  you  wish,  and  give  tliera  the  best 
weapons,  the  best  training,  the  best  uniforms,  and  after  you  have  done 
it  all  the  men  will  be  worthless,  because  if  they  have  not  the  right  stuff  ^ 
in  them  you  cannot  get  it  out.  ^| 

It  is  just  so  in  citizenship.    There  are  any  number  of  people  whom  ~ 
no  law  and  no  administration  of  the  law  can  possibly  make  prosperous 
because  they  have  not  got  it  in  them  to  be  prosperous.     All  of  us 
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times  need  help,  and  there  is  just  one  way  in  which  you  can  help  another 
man,  and  that  is  to  help  him  to  help  himself.  It  is  because  our  people 
here  have  proceeded  upon  that  assumption  tliat  we  have  built  up  cities 
like  this  and  states  like  this. 

In  closing,  just  one  word  mOre,  and  again  I  appeal  for  example  to 
the  men  of  the  Civil  War,  to  the  men  who  have  worn  Uncle  Sam's  uni- 
form as  regulars  and  as  volunteers,  and  who,  therefore,  have  made  their 
fellow  citizens  their  debtors.  I  ask  that  in  civil  life  we  judge  men 
exactly  on  the  principles  by  which  you  judged  your  comrades  in  the 
great  war,  by  which  any  man  when  he  gets  down  into  the  stress  of 
things  has  got  to  judge  the  man  on  his  right  or  his  left  hand ;  in  that 
war,  in  time  of  trial,  when  the  marching  was  hard,  when  the  battle 
was  sore,  what  you  cared  for  about  the  man  on  your  right  hand  or  your 
left  was  not  in  the  least  whether  he  was  wealthy  or  not,  what  creed 
he  worshiped  his  Maker  by,  whether  he  came  from  one  State  or  another, 
what  his  birthplace  was,  whether  he  was  a  banker  or  a  bricklayer, 
lawyer,  mechanic,  or  farmer.*  What  you  wanted  to  know  was  whether 
he  would  "stay  put".    That  was  enough. 

So  it  Is  in  civil  life.  The  surest  way  to  bring  disaster  upon  this 
people  is  to  separate  along  the  lines  of  caste,  creed  or  locality,  and  the 
worst  enemy  of  this  people  is  the  man  who  seeks  to  excite  hatred  of 
section,  creed  against  creed,  or  class  against  class.  The  man  who 
does  that  is  no  true  American,  and  is  an  enemy  of  the  principles  upon 
which  this  government  was  founded.  The  republics  of  antiquity  and  of 
the  middle  ages  all  failed  and  almost  invariably  because  a  bitter  fac- 
tional war  began  among  them  and  they  either  became  oligarchies,  slip- 
ping into  the  hands  of  the  powerful  or  wealthy,  or  else  slipping  into 
the  hands  of  the  mob  pledged  to  destroy  the  powerful  and  the  wealthy. 

This  government  cannot  and  shall  not  become  a  government  either 
of  a  phitocracy  or  of  a  mob.  It  can  continue  to  exist  only  if  governed 
on  the  principles  for  which  you  fought  from  *6i  to  '65 — of  liberty  and 
equal  rights  under  and  through  and  by  the  law  for  all  worthy  men  and 
upright  citizens.  The  spirit  of  class  hatred  is  as  base  if  it  takes  one 
shape  as  if  it  takes  the  other.  It  is  as  base  if  it  takes  the  form  of  an 
arrogant  over-riding  of  the  rights  of  those  not  so  well  oflf  as  if  it  takes 
the  form  of  an  envious  or  mean  hatred  and  rancor  toward  those  better 
off.  Any  man  who  indulges  in  either  feeling  shows  himself  no  true 
American. 

And,  oh,  my  fellow  countrymen,  I  am  too  proud  of  yoii  and  I  believe 
in  you  too  much  to  be  willing  to  see  any  man  worthy  to  be  called  an 
American  dignify  another  man  by  envying  him,  for  that  is  what  envy 
does.     Envy  is  always  a  confession  of  inferiority  except  for  the  qualities 

*Pre*ident   Roosevelt  never   for  one   moment   homori  the   (allftcy  tbtt   the  l>ett   dreMCll 
citizen  is  aeccssAnly  tlic  best  cititen. — A. 
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which  we  rightly  expect  in  any  man.  Envy  a  man  because  he  has  a 
touch  of  Washington  in  him,  because  he  has  a  touch  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, envy  a  man  because  he  was  in  the  Civil  War,  and  I  am  with  you; 
but  do  not  envy  him  for  the  non-essentials,  do  not  wrong  yourselves 
by  assuming  the  attitude  which  amounts  to  a  confession  of  inferiority. 
Walk  with  your  heads  erect,  too  conscious  of  your  own  worth  to  belittle 
that  worth  by  paying  the  tribute  of  envy,  for  unworthy  reasons,  to 
others. 

[Poit   IntelliKcncer,    Seattle,   Wash.,    Maj-  Si,   jgOS.] 
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AT  SEATTLE,  WASH.,  MAY  23.  1903- 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  you,  my  fellow  citisens,  men  and  wom^n  of  Seattle: 

It  Ts  a  great  pleasure  indeed  for  me  to  come  to  this  Queen  City  of 
the  Sound  on  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  and  to  express  my  cordial  appre- 
ciation of  your  greeting.  And  you,  my  fellow  citizens,  the  people  of 
Washington,  the  people  of  Seattle,  after  all  I  have  not  got  very  much 
to  say  to  you,  except  to  say  that  you  practice  what  I  have  preached. 
I  try  to  practice  it  myself,  too.  And  I  greet  you  here  as  the  very 
embodiment  of  the  spirit  which  makes  us  proud  to  be  Americans. 

How  any  man  can  be  a  citizen  of  this  State,  can  be  a  citizen  of  this 
city,  and  realize  what  has  been  done  during  its  fifty  years  of  life; 
how  any  man  with  that  experience  can  fail  to  look  forward  to  the  future 
with  eager  and  confident  hope,  I  cannot  imagine.  You  are  good  Ameri- 
cans, of  course.  It  is  not  to  your  credit  that  you  are — ^you  cannot  help 
being,  with  your  experience. 

And  you  people  who  live  here,  confident  though  you  are  of  your 
future,  I  question  if  you  fully  realize  how  great  that  future  really  is. 
There  is  no  other  body  of  water  in  the  world  which  confers  tipon  the 
commonwealth  possessing  it  quite  the  natural  advantages  that  Pug^t 
Sound  confers  upon  this  State ;  and  there  is  no  other  State  in  the 
Union,  and  I  include  all  of  them,  which  has  greater  natural  advantages 
and  a  more  assured  future  of  greatness  than  this  State  of  Washington. 

Phenomenal  though  your  growth  has  been,  it  has  barely  begun,  and 
your  growth  in  the  half  centtiry  now  opening  will  dwarf  absolutely  even 
your  growth  in  the  immediate  past.  More  than  that,  this  is  a  State 
that  looks  out  as  well  as  in.  This  is  a  State  whose  people  will  do 
much  in  assuring  the  dominance  of  the  great  republic  in  the  waters  of 
the  Pacific. 

I  am  speaking  in  the  gateway  to  Alaska,  and  all  our  people,  even 
those  from  the  locality  whence  I  come,  are  beginning  to  appreciate  a 
little  of  Alaska's  future.  The  men  of  my  age  whom  I  am  addressing 
will  not  be  eld  men  before  we  see  Alaska  one  of  the  rich,  mighty  and 
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populous  States  of  the  Union.  And  I  thank  fortune  that  the  national 
legislature  has  begun  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  Alaska  has  interests 
of  vital  importance,  not  merely  to  her,  but  to  the  entire  Union. 

Now,  if  each  person  there  will  stand  as  still  as  possible  it  will  be 
more  comfortable  for  him  and  for  the  rest.  And  I  want  you  all  to 
remember,  you  men,  that  there  are  women  and  children  in  the  crowd. 
Stand  just  as  quiet  as  possible;  do  not  sway;  just  stand  as  quiet  as 
possible.     I  will  only  keep  you  a  few  minutes. 

Alaska  contains  a  territory  which  will  within  this  century  support 
as  large  a  population  as  the  combined  Scandinavian  countries  of 
Europe — those  countries  from  whom  has  sprung  as  wonderful  a  race  as 
ever  imprinted  its  characteristics  upon  the  history  of  civilization.  And 
exactly  as  the  Scandinavian  regions  have  left  their  mark  we  shall  see 
Alaska,  with  its  varied  and  great  possibilities  in  agriculture  and  stock 
raising,  with  its  possibilities  of  commercial  command,  with  the 
tremendous  development  that  is  going  on  within  it  even  now — we 
shall  see  Alaska  produce  as  hardy  and  vigorous  a  people  as  any  portion 
of  North  America. 

I  wish  to  say  a  special  word  of  greeting  to  the  men  of  the  Grand 
Army.  Wherever  I  have  been  on  the  Pacific  slope — now  try  to  stand 
as  still  as  possible ;  I  shall  only  keep  you  a  minute  or  two  more — ^but  a 
minute  or  two  more — wherever  I  have  been  in  the  Pacific' Northwest,  I 
have  been  greeted  by  men  who  wear  tlie  button  which  shows  that  they 
fought  for  the  flag  in  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls. 

And  now,  here  as  elsewhere  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  I  have  been 
greeted  by  my  comrades  of  the  Spanish  War,  who  sought  to  show  that 
they  were  not  wholly  unworthy  of  the  men  of  the  great  days  from  '6i 
to  '65.  And  these  men,  the  men  of  the  Grand  .'■Xrmy,  have  exemplified 
in  their  lives  exactly  the  type  of  virtue,  the  type  of  quality,  which  has 
meant  the  upbuilding  of  this  Northwest. 

You  people  here  by  Puget  Sound ;  you  people  here  by  the  Pacific, 
who  are  sending  your  sons  out  now  to  control  Alaska  and  the  sweep  of 
our  coast  around  the  northern  rim  of  the  great  ocean ;  you  people  who 
have  conquered  this  continent,  who  are  turning  it  into  this  great  and 
prosperous  commonwealth — you  have  won  by  displaying  in  civic  life 
the  same  qualities  that  were  displayed  on  stricken  fields  by  the  men  who 
followed  Grant,  and  Sherman,  and  Thomas,  and  Sheridan,  and  Farra- 
gut. 

As  a  nation  we  need  to  show  in  civic  life  exactly  the  qualities 
that  those  men  showed  in  the  days  of  strife.  I  earnestly  hope  that 
the  need  for  war  will  never  come  to  our  people.  If  it  does  I  know  we 
can  count  with  absolute  certainty  upon  the  people  of  the  Northwest 
doing  their  duty  in  a  way  that  shall  show  that  they  rise  to  the  standard 
set  by  you,  the  men  who  followed  Abraham  Lincoln's  call. 
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And  in  peace  there  is  the  same  need  for  these  qualities  that  you 
showed  in  war  that  there  would  be  in  war  itself.  In  peace  as  you  want 
to  show  patriotism,  so  we  have  to  show  the  spirit  of  decency,  the 
spirit  of  morality,  of  fair  and  square  dealing  as  between  man  and  man ; 
and,  more  than  that,  as  it  was  not  enough  to  be  patriotic  in  the  days 
of  the  Civil  War,  in  addition  to  that  you  had  to  show  the  capacity  to 
fight  well,  the  capacity  to  do  and  dare ;  so  now,  in  the  field  of  civic 
endeavor,  it  is  necessary  not  only  that  we  shall  have  deeply  imprinted 
in  us  the  spirit  of  decency,  that  we  shall  govern  our  lives  in  accord- 
ance with  the  immutable  law  of  righteousness,  but  it  is  also  necessary 
that  we  should  show  ourselves  men,  men  able  to  do  men's  work  in  the 
world.  We  need  to  show,  now  and  in  the  future,  in  the  upbuilding  of 
this  mighty  nation,  the  same  qualities  of  courage,  of  hardihood,  of 
resolution  and  of  endeavor  that  were  shown  by  the  men  of  the  great 
Civil  War. 

And,  oh,  ray  countrymen,  oh,  my  fellow  Americans,  as  I  have  trav- 
eled from  the  Atlantic  across  this  continent  to  the  Pacific,  the  thing  that 
has  struck  me  most  is  the  reality  of  the  unity  of  our  people  which 
these  men  and  their  fellows  achieved  by  force  of  arms.  And,  wherever 
I  have  gone,  whatever  audience  I  have  addressed,  the  fact  that  has 
jumped  to  the  eye  was  the  fact  that  a  good  American  is  a  good  Ameri- 
can in  any  part  of  this  country. 

And  now,  my  fellow  countrymen,  I  leave  you.  I  believe  in  you,  I 
am  proud  of  you,  and  I  am  absolutely  confident  of  the  future,  not  only 
of  this  State,  but  of  our  entire  country,  because  I  know  and  you  know 
that  we  have  in  us  as  a  nation  the  spirit  of  youth,  joined  to  the 
strength  of  manhood,  and  that  we  are  resolute  to  face  all  the  problems 
that  confront  us.  the  problems  from  within  and  the  problems  from 
without,  in  the  spirit  displayed  by  the  men  who  upheld  in  the  dark  days 
the  statesmanship  of  Lincoln  and  by  their  efforts  made  good  the  sol- 
diership of  Grant     Good-by  and  good  luck. 


IN   ACCEPTING   SOUVENIR   PRESENTED   BY  THE  WORKMEN   OF 
THE  NAVY  YARD,  BREMERTON,  WASH..  MAY  23,  1903. 

I  want  to  thank  you  and  through  you  your  fellow  workmen  for  this 
token.  I  also  wish  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  before,  that  the  victories 
of  Manila  and  Santiago  reflect  credit  not  merely  upon  those  who  fought, 
but  upon  every  man  who  did  his  work  in  preparing  the  ships  for  battle. 
There  is  not  a  workman  in  any  of  our  yards  who  did  his  duty  in 
connection  with  the  gvms,  the  armor  plate,  the  turrets,  the  hulls,  or 
anything,  who  has  not  his  full  right  to  a  share  in  the  credit  of  those 
victories.  You  all  did  your  part  in  winning  them  just  as  much  as  the 
men  who  actually  fought.     Nothing  could  have  pleased  me  more  than 
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to  have  received  this  gift  from  the  men  of  the  yard,  and  I  appreciate  it.* 

TO  THE  ARCTIC  BROTHERHOOD.  SEATTLE,  WASH.,  MAY  23,  1903. 

Mr.  Chcunnan,  and  you,  men  and  women  of  Alaska: 

Let  me  thank  you  and  the  members  of  the  Arctic  Brotherhood  for 
their  greeting.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  during  the  last  year  or  two 
the  National  Legislature  has  begun  to  realize  its  responsibilities  in  ref- 
erence to  Alaska ;  and  that  even  those  of  our  people  who  do  not  live  on 
the  Pacific  Slope  are  beginning  to  understand  that  in  the  not  distant 
future  Alaska  will  be  not  merely  a  regularly  organized  Territory,  but  a 
great  and  populous  State. 

Very  few  European  races  have  exercised  a  more  profound  influence 
upon  Europe,  and  none  has  had  a  more  heroic  history,  than  the  race 
occupying  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  of  tlie  Old  World.  And  Alaska 
Hes  in  the  same  latitude  as,  and  can  and  will  in  the  lifetime  of  those  I 
am  addressing  support  as  great  a  population  as,  the  Scandinavian  pen- 
insula. It  is  curious  how  our  fate  as  a  nation  has  often  driven  us  for- 
ward toward  greatness  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  many  of  those  esteem- 
ing themselves  in  point  of  training  and  culture  best  fitted  to  shape 
the  nation's  destiny.  In  1803,  when  we  acquired  the  territory  stretch- 
ing from  tlie  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  there  were  plenty  of  wise  men 
who  announced  that  we  were  acquiring  a  mere  desert,  that  it  was  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution  to  acquire  it,  and  that  the  acquisition  was 
fraught  with  the  seeds  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Republic.  And  think 
how  absolutely  the  event  has  falsified  the  predictions  of  those  men. 
So  when  in  the  late  6o's  we  by  treaty  acquired  Alaska,  this  great 
territory  with  its  infinite  possibilities  was  taken  by  this  republic  in  spite 
of  the  bitter  opposition  of  many  men  who  were  patriots  according  to 
their  lights  and  who  esteemed  themselves  far-sighted.  And  but  five 
years  ago  there  were  excellent  men  who  bemoaned  the  fact  that  we 
were  obliged  during  the  war  with  Spain  to  take  possession  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  to  show  that  we  were  hereafter  to  be  one  of  the  dominant 
powers  of  the  Pacific.  In  every  instance  how  the  after  events  of  his- 
tory have  falsified  the  predictions  of  the  men  of  little  faith!  There 
are  critics  so  feeble  and  so  timid  that  they  shrink  back  when  this 
nation  asserts  that  it  comes  in  the  category  of  the  nations  who  dare 
to  be  great,  and  they  want  to  know,  forsooth,  the  cost  of  greatness  and 
what  it  means.  We  do  not  know  the  cost,  but  we  know  it  will  be 
more  than  repaid  ten  times  over  by  the  result ;  and  what  it  may  ulti- 

•As  I  read  this  speech  I  could  not  escap:  remeinbering  that  other  and  most  profound 
president  who,  on  being  presented  with  a  Newfoundland  dog,  at  once  descended  upon  that 
reckleu  admirer  who  bestowed  it  with  a  two  thousand  word  letter  wherein  he  showed  the 
black  impropriety  of  the  chief  magistrate  receirSng  any  gifts.  SUer  which  he  virtuously 
lent  back  llie  dcR.  and  arrarjre'l.  as  John  Allen  would  say,  "to  receive  coogratuUtions"  ai 
the  modern  Spartan. — A.   II.  L. 
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mately  mean  we  do  not  know,  but  we  know  what  the  present  holds,  ■ 

what  the  present  need  demands,  and  we  take  the  present  and  hold  " 
ourselves  ready  to  abide  the  result  of  whatever  the  future  may  bring.  ^ 

When  I  speak  to  you  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  to  you  of  the  new  North" fl 
west,  whose  cities  are  seated  here  by  the  Sound,  I  speak  to  people 
abounding  in  their  youth  and  their  virile  manhood,  who  do  not  fear 
to  grasp  opportunity  as  the  opportunity  comes,  and  who  weigh  slight 
risk  but  lightly  in  the  balance  when  on  the  other  side  of  the  scale 
comes  the  greatness  of  triumph,  the  greatness  of  acquisition.       We  ^_ 
took  Alaska  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  at  last  we  have  begun  to  wake^^f 
up  to  the  heritage  that  thereby  we  have  handed  over  to  our  children. 
I  speak  to  you,  citizens,  of  .Alaska,  people  who  have  dwelt  tlierein,  to 
say  how  much  all  our  people  owe  to  you.     During  the  last  year  many 
wise  laws  have  been  put  upon  the  statute  book  in  reference  to  .-Maska ; 
not  as  many  as  should  lia\'e  been  put,  but  a  good  many.     I  earnestly  ^ 
hope  that  Congress  will  speedily  provide  for  a  delegate  from  Alaska,  H 
so  that  the  people  of  the  Territory  may  have  some  recognized  exponent 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  place  its  needs  before  the  National  Legislature.      ' 
Meanwhile,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives  itl^| 
Congress  from  this  section  of  the  country,  I  shall  do  all  that  in  me 
lies  to  see  that  the  proper  kinds  of  legislation  are  enacted   for  tlie 
Territory. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  great  development  of  Alaska  is  of  course  ' 
to  be  found  in  its  mines ;  but  most  of  the  people  of  this  country  are 
wholly  in  error  when  they  think  of  the  mines  as  being  the  sole  or  even 
the  chief  permanent  cause  of  Alaska's  future  greatness.  Alaska  has 
great  possibilities  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  development.  Not  only 
her  mines,  her  fisheries,  her  forests,  but  lier  agriculture  and  her  stock- 
raising  will  combine  to  make  Alaska  one  of  the  great  wealth-producing 
portions  of  our  Republic.  I  am  anxious  that  our  laws  should  be  framed 
in  the  interest  of  those  who  intend  to  go  there  and  stay  there  and 
bring  up  their  children  there  and  make  it  in  very  fact  as  well  as  in 
name  an  integral  part  of  this  Reptiblic.  I  ask  your  help  and  pledge 
you  mv  help  in  the  effort  to  secure  such  legislation.  In  the  case  of  the 
mine  you  get  the  metal  out  of  the  earth,  you  cannot  leave  any  metal  in 
there  to  produce  other  metal ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  salmon  fishery, 
if  you  are  wise  you  will  insist  upon  its  being  carried  on  under 
conditions  which  will  make  the  salmon  fishery  as  valuable  in  that  river 
thirty  years  hence  as  now.  Do  not  take  all  the  salmon  out  and  go 
away  and  leave  the  empty  river  for  your  children  and  children's  chil- 
dren;  take  it  out  under  conditions — the  conditions  are  ready  to  bej 
created  for  you  by  the  National  Fish  Commission,  which  has  been 
so  singularly  successful  in  its  work— which  will  secure  the  preservation 
of  that  river  as  a  salmon  river,  which  will  secure  the  perpetuation 
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of  salmon  canneries  along  its  banks,  so  that  it  will  be  not  an  industry 
carried  on  only  by  Orientals  in  the  employ  of  three  or  four  alien  capi- 
talists, but  carried  on  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  a  perpetual  source 
of  income  to  the  actual  settlers  resident  in  the  locality.  Just  in  the 
same  way  I  want  to  have  you  see  tliat  the  lumber  industry  is  exploited 
in  a  way  which,  while  giving  a  great  return  to  those  engaged  in  it  at 
the  moment,  shall  also  secure  the  preservation  of  the  forests  for  the 
settlers  and  the  settlers'  cliildren  that  are  to  come  in  and  inherit  the 
land.  I  wish  to  see  such  land  laws  enacted  and  to  see  them  so  admin- 
istered as  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  actual  settler  who  goes  to  Alaska 
to  live,  who  desires  there  to  produce  crops,  to  raise  stock,  to  make  a 
home  for  himself;  subject  to  that  condition  I  desire  to  see  legisla- 
tion shaped  in  the  spirit  of  the  broadest  liberality  that  will  secure  the 
quickest  possible  development  of  the  resources  of  Alaska;  and  with 
that  aim  in  view  to  have  all  the  encouragement  possible  given  to  those 
seeking  to  establish  by  steamship  line  and  by  railway  quick  and  efficient 
transportation  facilities  in  the  Territory. 

Few  things  have  been  more  typical  of  our  people  and  have  been  more 
full  of  promise  for  the  future  than  the  way  in  which  the  resources  have 
been  developed ;  and  when  one  sees  what  has  been  done  here  during 
the  last  few  years  I  think  we  have  cause  to  feel  abundantly  justified 
in  our  belief  that  the  qualities  of  the  old-time  pioneers  who  first  pene- 
trated the  woody  %vilderness  between  the  Alieghanies  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, who  then  steered  their  way  across  vast  seas  of  grass  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Rockies,  who  penetrated  the  passes  of  the  great  bar- 
ren mountains  until  they  came  to  this,  the  greatest  of  all  the  oceans, 
still  survive  in  their  grandsons  and  successors.  Nor  must  we  forget 
in  speaking  of  Alaska  the  immense  importance  that  the  Territory  has 
from  the  ."standpoint  of  the  needs  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  as  a  domi- 
nant power  in  the  Pacific.  Exactly  as  with  the  building  of  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  we  shall  make  our  Atlantic  and  our  Pacific  coasts  in  ef- 
fect continuous,*  so  the  possession  and  peopling  of  the  Alaskan  sea- 
coast  puts  us  in  a  position  of  dominance  as  regards  the  Pacific  which 
no  other  nations  share  or  can  share. 


AT  ELLENSBURG,  WASH..  MAY  25.  1903. 

Let  me  greet  those  whom  I  know.  Others  witl  not  grudge  my 
specially  greeting  men  of  the  Grand  Army  and  the  representatives  of 
those  who  did  even  more  than  the  men  of  the  Civil  War — the  women. 
For,  while  the  man  went  to  battle,  to  the  woman  fell  the  hardest  task 
of  seeing  husband  or  lover,  father  or  brother,  going  to  the  war,  she 

•President  Rootevelt  believes  with  Ralcigli   th»t    the   Isthmus   of   Daricn    is   the   key  of 
the   world,   snd   intends   with    Frelinghursen    thst  both   banlcs   of   the   Canal    when   completed 
<  part  of  the  coast  line  of  this  country. — A.  H.  L. 
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herself  liaving  to  stay  behind  with  the  load  of  doubt,  anxiety  and  fl 
uncertainty,  and  often  the  difficulty  of  making  both  ends  meet  in  the 
household  while  the  bread-winner  was  away. 


AT  WAULA  WALLA,  WASH.,  MAY  25.  1903. 

Mr.  President,  and  you,  my  fellow  citiscns: 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  speaking  from  in  front 
of  this  institution  of  learning,  an  institution  which  ccfhimemoratcs 
the  name  and  the  great  deeds  of  one  of  America's  worthiest  men,  of 
Whitman,  who  left  his  mark  deep  on  the  history  of  the  nation.  He  fl 
was  one  of  the  leaders  in  that  movement  which  settled  that  the  region 
now  marking  the  great  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon  was  to  exist 
and  nourish  under  the  American  flag.  ■ 

I  cannot  sufficiently  congratulate  you.  Mr,  President,  upon  what  has 
been  done  here  with  this  college.     I  wish  to  pay  a  special  tribute  here  ^ 
in     Washington  to  the  work  done  by  the  educators  in  Washington.  ^| 
You  have  wou<lerfu]  resources  within  your  borders.       I  tlioiight   I       ' 
knew  pretty  fairly  that  you  had  a  wonderful  State,  and  my  expecta- 
tions were  high,  too,  but  I  do  not  think  I  appreciated  what  a  wonder- 
ful  State  it   was. 

Within  the  half  century  now  opening  Washington  will  take  its 
place  as  among  the  leading  States  of  the  Union  in  wealth,  power, 
population — in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  greatness.  You  have  won- 
derful material  resources.  They  are  indispensable  as  a  foundation, 
but  if  you  build  nothing  upon  them,  then  you  have  only  a  foundation, 
and  not  a  perfect  structure.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  Ever}'  now 
and  then  I  hear  some  one  say :  "You  are  slurring  material  well- 
being;  you  do  not  pay  proper  heed  to  the  architects  of  industry,  to  the 
captains  of  industry ;  you  do  not  pay  proper  heed  to  business  energy, 
business  enterprise,  which  must  underlie  business  success." 

I  do  pay  proper  heed  to  them.  You  can  no  more  build  a  great 
nation  without  them  than  you  can  build  any  building  whatever  with- 
out its  fotmdation ;  but  they  only  make  the  foundation.  On  them 
you  have  to  build  the  structure  of  the  higher  life — moral,  intellectual, 
spiritual — or  else  our  civilization  is  not,  and  will  not,  be  what  it 
should  be. 

I  congratulate  you,  my  fellow  citizens,  upon  what  you  are  doing 
here,  in  this  great  State,  in  bringing  up  your  children  worthily  to 
continue  the  work  that  the  pioneers  began,  and  that  you  are  helping 
carry  to  completion.  We  are  a  practical  people,  a  business  people, 
but  we  are  infinitely  more  than  merely  a  business  people. 

If  you  doubt  my  words,  do  not  believe  them.     I  appeal  not  to  what 
■       to  what  the  men  of  '61  to  '6";  did,  to  what  the  men, 
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brothers  and  sons,  did  in  the  Philippines.  You  men  of  the  Civil  War, 
when  Abraham  Lincoln  called  you  to  arms,  and  your  hearts  leaped 
within  you,  did  you  think  you  were  then  influenced  by  merely  business 
considerations?  No.  The  men  before  they  went  to  war,  and  during 
the  lives  they  have  led  since  they  came  back  from  the  war,  have  been 
good,  practical,  hard-working  Americans ;  but  there  were  four  years, 
the  best  four  years  of  their  lives,  that  they  rendered  a  service  for 
which  there  could  be  no  adequate  pay  in  gold  or  pecuniary  reward 
for  they  slirjwed  themselves  at  that  time  willing  to  lay  down  all, 
life  itself,  in  generous  fealty  to  a  lofty  ideal. 

Our  country  is  great  because  our  people  had  it  in  them  to  show 
such  loftiness  of  spirit  when  the  great  appeal  was  made  to  them. 
We  never  would  have  built  up  this  country  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
business  energy,  the  business  enterprise,  of  our  people ;  but  we  would 
have  broken  into  fifty  jangling  fragments  if  our  people  had  only  had 
that  business  enterprise,  that  business  energy,  when  in  '6l  the  guns 
of  Sumter  called  to  war. 

[The  Horninf  OrcfonUo,  Portland,  May  IS,  190t.J 

AT  SPOKANE,  WASH.,  MAY  26,  1903. 

Senator  Turner,  and  you,  my  fellow  Americans: 

1  am  in  a  city  at  the  eastern  gateway  of  this  State  with  the  great 
railroad  systems  of  the  State  running  through  it.  On  the  western 
edge  of  this  State  in  Puget  Sound  I  have  seen  the  homing  places 
of  the  great  steamship  lines,  which,  in  connection  with  these  great 
railroads,  are  doing  so  much  to  develop  the  Oriental  trade  of  this 
country  and  this  State.  Washington  will  owe  no  small  part  of  its 
future  greatness,  and  that  greatness  will  be  great  indeed,  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  thus  doing  its  share  in  acquiring  for  the  United  States  the 
dominance  of  the  Pacific.  Those  railroads,  the  men  and  the  corpora- 
tions that  have  built  them,  have  rendered  a  very  great  service  to  the 
community.  The  men  who  are  building,  the  corporations  which  are 
building  the  great  steamship  lines  have  likewise  rendered  a  very  great 
service  to  the  community.  Every  man  who  has  made  wealth  or  used 
it  in  developing  great  legitimate  business  enterprises  has  been  of 
benefit  and  not  harm  to  the  country  at  large.  This  city  has  grown  by 
leaps  and  bounds  only  when  the  railroads  came  to  it,  the  State  also  when 
the  railroads  came  to  the  State;  and  if  the  State  were  now  cut  off  from 
its  connection  by  rait  and  b)'  steamship  with  the  rest  of  the  \<'orld  its 
position  would  of  course  diminish  incalculably.  Great  good  has  come 
from  the  development  of  our  railroad  system  ;  great  good  has  been  done 
by  the  individuals  and  corporations  that  have  made  that  development 
possible ;  and  in  return  good  is  done  to  them,  and  not  harm,  when  they 
are  required  to  obey  the  law.     Ours  is  a  government  of  liberty  by. 
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through  and  und^r  the  law.  No  man  is  above  it  and  no  man  is  below 
it.  The  crime  of  cunning,  the  crime  of  greed,  the  crime  of  violence, 
are  all  equally  crimes,  and  against  them  all  alike  the  law  must  set  its 
face.  This  is  not  and  never  shall  be  a  government  either  of  a  plutoc- 
racy or  of  a  mob.  It  is,  it  has  been,  and  it  will  be.  a  government  of 
the  people ;  including  alike  the  people  of  great  wealth  and  of  moderate 
wealth,  the  people  who  employ  others,  the  people  who  are  employed, 
the  wage-worker,  the  lawyer,  the  mechanic,  the  banker,  the  farmer, 
including  ihem  all,  protecting  each  and  every  one  if  he  acts  decently 
and  squarely,  and  discriminating  against  any  one  of  them,  no  matter 
from  what  class  he  comes,  if  he  does  not  act  squarely  and  fairly,  if  he 
does  not  obey  the  law.  While  all  people  arc  foolish  if  they  violate  or  rail 
against  the  law — wicked  as  well  as  fooHsh,  but  all  foolish — yet  thl^J 
most  foolish  man  in  this  Republic  is  the  man  of  wealth  who  complains 
because  the  law  is  administered  with  impartial  justice  against  or  for 
him.*  His  folly  is  greater  than  the  folly  of  any  other  man  who  so 
complains ;  for  he  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being  because  the  lawH 
does  in  fact  protect  him  and  his  property.  V 

We  have  the  right  to  ask  every  decent  American  citizen  to  rally  to 
the  support  of  the  law  if  it  is  ever  broken  against  the  interest  of  the 
rich  man ;  and  we  have  the  same  right  to  ask  that  rich  man  cheerfully 
and  gladly  to  acquiesce  in  the  enforcement  against  his  seeming  interest 
of  the  law,  if  it  is  the  law.  Incidentally,  whether  he  acquiesce  or  not. 
the  law  will  be  enforced,  and  this  whoever  he  may  be,  great  or  small^ 
and  at  whichever  end  of  the  social  scale  he  may  be.  fl 

I  ask  that  we  see  to  it  in  our  country  that  the  line  of  division  in  the 
deeper  matters  of  our  citizenship  be  drawn,  never  between  section 
and  section,  never  between  creed  and  creed,  never,  thrice  never, 
between  class  and  class ;  but  that  the  line  be  drawn  on  the  line  of  con- 
duct, cutting  through  sections,  cutting  through  creeds,  cutting  through 
classes ;  the  line  that  divides  the  honest  from  the  dishonest,  the  line 
that  divides  good  citizenship  from  bad  citizenship,  the  line  that  de- 
clares a  man  a  good  citizens  only  if,  and  always  if,  he  acts  in  accord- 
ance with  the  immutable  law  of  righteousness,  which  has  been  th^H 
same  from  the  beginning  of  history  to  the  present  moment,  and  which 
will  be  the  same  from  now  until  the  end  of  recorded  time. 


AT   COLUMBIA   GARDENS.   BUTTE.   MONT.,   MAY  a?.  1903.  •] 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  you,  my  fellow  citisens: 

It  would  have  been  a  great  pleasure  to  come  to  Butte  in  any  eve 
it's  a  double  pleasure  to  come  here  at  the  invitation  of  the  represents 

•It   is   the  judgment  of  hUtory  th«l   Wealth   is   ginersJIy   a   tool   and   alwajrs   a   coward. 
—A.  H.  L. 
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tives  of  the  wage-workers  of  Butte.  I  do  not  say  merely  workingmen, 
because  1  hold  that  every  good  American  who  does  his  duty  must  be 
a  workingman.  There  are  many  different  kinds  of  work  to  do;  but 
so  long  as  the  work  is  honorable,  is  necessary,  and  is  well  done  the 
man  who  does  it  well  is  entitled  to  the  respect  of  his  fellows. 

I  have  come  here  to  this  meeting  especially  as  the  invited  guest  of 
the  wage-workers,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  kind  of 
speech  I  will  mak-e  to  you,  I  would  make  just  in  exactly  the  same 
language  to  any  group  of  employers  or  any  set  of  our  citizens  in  any 
comer  of  this  Republic.  I  do  not  think  so  far  as  I  know  that  I  have 
ever  promised  beforehand  anything  I  did  not  make  a  strong  effort  to 
make  good  afterward.  It  is  sometimes  very  attractive  and  very  pleas- 
ant to  make  any  kind  of  a  promise  without  thinking  whether  or  not 
you  can  fulfil  it ;  but  in  the  after  event  it  is  always  unpleasant  when 
the  time  for  fulfilling  comes ;  for  in  the  long  run  the  most  disagreeable 
truth  is  a  safer  companion  than  the  most  pleasant  falsehood. 

To-night  I  have  come  hither  looking  on  either  hand  at  the  results 
of  the  enterprises  which  have  made  Butte  so  great.  The  man  who  by 
the  use  of  his  capita!  develops  a  great  mine,  the  man  who  by  the  use 
of  his  capital  builds  a  great  railroad,  the  man  who  by  the  use  of  his 
capital,  either  individually  or  joined  with  others  like  him,  does  any 
great  legitimate  business  enterprise,  confers  a  benefit,  not  a  harm,  upon 
the  community,  and  is  entitled  to  be  so  regarded.  He  is  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  law.  and  in  return  he  is  to  be  required  himself 
to  obey  the  law.  The  law  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  The  law  is  to 
be  administered  neither  for  the  rich  man  as  such,  nor  for  the  poor 
man  as  such.  It  is  to  be  administered  for  every  man,  rich  or  poor, 
if  he  is  an  honest  and  law-abiding  citizen ;  and  it  is  to  be  invoked 
against  any  man,  rich  or  poor,  who  violates  it,  without  regard  to 
which  end  of  the  social  scale  he  may  stand  at,  without  regard  to 
whether  his  offence  takes  the  form  of  greed  and  cunning,  or  the  form 
of  physical  violence ;  in  either  case  if  he  violates  the  law,  the  law  is  to 
be  invoked  against  him ;  and  in  so  invoking  it  I  have  tlie  right  to 
challenge  the  support  of  all  good  citizens  and  to  demand  the  acquies- 
cence of  every  good  man.  I  hope  I  will  have  it ;  but  once  for  all  I 
wish  it  understood  that,  even  if  I  do  not  have  it,  I  shall  enforce  the 
law. 

The  soldiers  who  fought  in  the  great  Civil  War  fought  for  liberty 
under,  by,  and  through  the  law :  and  they  fought  to  put  a  stop  once  for 
all  to  any  effort  to  sunder  this  country  on  the  lines  of  sectional  hatred ; 
therefore  their  memorj'  shall  be  forever  precious  to  our  people.  We 
need  to  keep  ever  in  mind  that  he  is  the  worst  enemy  of  this  country 
who  would  strive  to  separate  its  people  along  the  lines  of  section 
against  section,  or  creed  against  creed,  or  of  class  against  class.     There 
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are  two  sides  to  that.  It  is  a  base  and  an  infamous  thing  for  the  man 
of  means  to  act  in  spirit  of  arrogant  and  brutal  disregard  of  right 
toward  his  fellow  who  has  less  means ;  and  it  is  no  less  infamous,  no 
less  base,  to  act  in  a  spirit  of  rancor,  envy,  and  hatred  against  the 
man  of  greater  means,  merely  because  of  his  greater  means.  If  we 
are  to  preserve  this  Republic  as  it  was  founded,  as  it  was  handed 
down  to  us  by  the  men  of  '6i  to  '65,  and  as  it  is  and  will  be,  we  must 
draw-  the  line  never  between  section  and  section,  never  between  creed 
and  creed,  thrice  never  between  class  and  class  ;  but  along  the  line  of^™ 
conduct,  the  line  that  separates  the  good  citizen  wherever  he  may  b^H 
found  from  the  bad  citizen  wherever  he  may  be  found.  This  is  not, 
and  never  shall  be,  a  government  of  a  plutocracy ;  it  is  not,  and  never 
shall  be,  a  government  by  a  mob.  It  is,  as  it  has  been  and  as  it  will 
be,  a  government  in  which  every  honest  man,  every  decent  man,  be  haH 
employer  or  employed,  wage-worker,  mechanic,  banker,  lawyer,™ 
farmer,  be  he  who  he  may,  if  he  acts  squarely  and  fairly,  if  he  does 
his  duty  by  his  neighbor  and  the  State,  receives  the  full  protection 
of  the  law  and  is  given  the  amplest  chance  to  exercise  the  ability  that 
there  is  within  him,  alone  or  in  combination  with  his  fellows  as  he 
desires.  My  friends,  it  is  sometimes  easier  to  preach  a  doctrine  under 
which  the  millennium  will  he  promised  ofT-hand  if  you  have  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  law,  or  follow  a  particular  kind  of  conduct — it  is  easier, 
but  it  is  not  better.  The  millennium  is  not  here ;  it  is  some  thousand 
years  off  yet.  Meanwhile  there  must  be  a  good  deal  of  work  and 
struggle,  a  good  deal  of  injustice;  we  shall  often  see  the  tower  of 
Siloam  fall  on  the  just  as  well  as  the  unjust.  We  are  bound  in  honor 
to  try  to  remedy  injustice ;  but  if  we  are  wise  we  will  seek  to  remedy 
it  in  practical  ways.  Above  all,  remember  this:  that  the  most  unsafe 
adviser  to  follow  is  the  man  who  would  advise  us  to  do  wrong  in  order 
that  we  may  benefit  by  it.*  That  man  is  never  a  safe  man  to  follow ;  he 
is  always  the  most  dangerous  of  guides.  The  man  who  seeks  to 
persuade  any  of  us  that  our  advantage  comes  in  wronging  or  oppress- 
ing others  can  be  depended  upon,  if  the  opportunity  comes  to  do  wrong 
to  us  in  his  own  interest,  just  as  he  has  endeavored  to  make  us  in  our 
supposed  interest  do  wrong  to  others. 


AT  HELENA,  MONT.,  MAY  27,  1903. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  come  through  this  State  and  to  see  legibly 
written  for  the  most  unobservant  to  read  assured  promise  of  a  future 
greatness.     I  sometimes  think  that  you  yourselves  do  not  altogether 

'There  are  a  dotcn  senlcnce*  here  of  which  !t  Tnay  be  «aid  that  each  is  a  (ennon  in  itself. 
Every  one  of  (hem  ihould  be  planted  like  some  light  house  of  morality  on  those  hard  bluflf 
shores  of  fclfiahnesa  and  conscienceless  rapacity  that  lie  ever  to  leeward  of  the  best  among 
men. — A.  H.  I* 
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realize  how  great  that  future  will  be.  Your  mines  count  for  much; 
your  ranches  count  for  much,  but  most  of  all  is  going  to  be  done  by 
the  water,  and  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  thanks  to  the  rapid  fall 
of  the  rivers  from  the  mountains,  there  is  a  well-nigh  inexhaustible 
source  of  power  in  your  streams,  which  will  certainly  be  used  in  the 
building  up  of  great  manufactures.  We  are  going  to  see  great  manu- 
facturing centers  here  in  Montana  taking  advantage  of  the  power  of 
your  waters.  In  the  next  place  those  waters  will  be  used  under  wise 
schemes  of  irrigation  until  you  make  this  whole  state  blossom  like 
the  rose. 

You  need  first  of  all  to  distribute  the  water  in  space  through  the 
irrigating  ditches,  ami  then  to  preserve  it  in  time  by  storage  in 
reservoirs,  so  as  to  keep  the  floods  that  run  to  waste  of  one  season 
for  use  at  the  season  when  they  arc  most  needed.  And  Congress,  the 
National  Legislature,  has  not  of  recent  years  put  upon  the  statute 
books  any  law  as  wise,  as  beneficent  as  tlie  National  irrigation  act  of 
a  year  ago.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  scheme  of  using  aright  the 
waters  which  have  been  allowed  to  go  to  waste,  and,  as  all  of  you 
know,  when  irrigation  becomes  an  accomplished  fact,  and  the  waters 
are  used  in  accordance  with  the  right  principles  of  irrigation,  we 
always  find  that  rainfall  is  a  very  poor  substitute  for  it. 

We  have  passed  in  irrigation  the  stage  of  preliminary  experiment. 
There  is  no  question  of  what  can  be  done  by  it.  The  question  merely 
is  as  to  the  method,  as  to  the  means  of  making  it  most  effective,  and, 
in  my  judgment  the  greatest  development  within  our  borders,  the 
greatest  development  not  on  the  sea  coast  of  the  United  States  during 
the  next  half  century  will  be  the  development  of  what  have  been 
called  the  arid  and  semi-arid  lands  under  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  irrigation.  And  I  say  one  thing  with  emphasis,  in  en- 
deavoring to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  irrigation  law  I  was  met 
with  protests  from  people  dwelling  in  the  humid  regions,  who  believed 
that  the  building  up  of  agriculture  in  an  intensified  form  in  the  arid 
regions  through  irrigation  would  be  detrimental  to  them. 


AT  POCATELLO,  IDAHO.  MAY  28,  1903. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  in  this  city,  in  this  State,  and  to 
greet  you  this  morning.  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  those 
who  escorted  me — the  veterans  of  the  great  war,  my  own  comrades 
of  the  Spanish-American  war,  and  the  men  of  the  National  Guard, 
and  to  congratulate  Idaho  upon  what  she  is  doing  with  her  National 
Guard;  and  in  greeting  all  of  you  I  want  to  say  a  word  in  special 
recognition  of  the  children.  As  you  all  know,  I  believe  in  children 
and  in  plenty  of  them.     Much  though  I  congratulate  Idaho  upon  her 
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forests  and  mines  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  upon  all  her  in^^^ 
diistrial  development,  upon  her  railroads,  upon  what  she  will  be  able 
to  make  out  of  irrigated  agriculture,  upon  all  her  products,  the  product 
upon  which  I  congratulate  her  most  i§.  the  children.     I  am  glad  to] 
see  that  you  have  them  all  right  in  point  of  quality  and  in  point  of 
quantity,    I  have  only  one  word  to  say  to  them.    I  belieye.in  play  and] 
I  believe  in  work.     Play  hard  while  you  play,  and  when  you  worl 
don't  play  at  all.    That  is  middling  good  advice  for  older  folks,  too. 

This  is  a  railroad  town.  I  have  been  and  am  now  on  a  trip  during 
which  on  every  day  and  during  every  hour  my  safety  and  well-being 
depend  absolutely  upon  the  vigilance,  skill,  nerve  and  fidelity  of  the 
railroad  men;  and  I  would  like  to  say  a  special  word  to  and  about ^J 
them  this  morning.  The  last  time  that  I  ever  saw  General  Shennan  he^| 
told  me  that  if  there  ever  were  a  war  and  he  were  limited  to  choosing 
men  of  one  occupation  he  would  take  all  Ins  soldiers  from  among  the 
railroad  men — that  is  if  he  were  limited  to  one  occupation,  for  there 
are  good  men  in  every  occupation,  he  would  take  them  all  if  he  only 
had  to  choose  from  one  occupation — because  a  railroad  man  has  to 
develop  four  or  five  of  the  qualities  most  indispensable  in  a  soldier; 
in  the  first  place,  capacity  to  face  risk  undaunted.  Railroading  is  one 
of  those  professions  which,  like  following  the  deep  sea  fisheries,  neces- 
sarily implies  the  acceptance  of  risk  and  danger.  In  the  next  place 
the  man  has  not  only  learned  to  endure  risk  but  to  face  hardships. 
Very  few  outside  of  (hose  who  have  known  intimately  what  railroading 
means  appreciate  what  a  ride,  especially  a  night  ride,  in  the  winter  time 
is  on  one  of  our  trains,  handling  the  brakes,  doing  all  the  work  along 
the  train.  The  men  have  to  face  risks  and  hardship.  More  than  that, 
they  have  to  face  irregular  hours.  Any  one  who  has  ever  done  any 
soldiering  knows  that  one  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  by  the 
average  man  is  to  make  him  understand  that  he  is  not  to  sleep  every 
night,  but  just  when  the  chance  comes.  The  railroad  man  knows  that 
already.  Finally,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  railroad  man  has 
learned  two  things.  lie  has  learned  how  to  act  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility in  time  of  emergency,  how  to  take  the  lead  himself  if  the  need 
arises  and  also  how  to  obey  orders,  and  obey  them  quickly.  There  is 
not  any  time  for  wondering  whether  or  not  he  will  do  anything  at  all; 
it's  to  be  done,  and  done  quickly.  These  were  the  reasons  which 
General  Sherman  enumerated  in  talking  to  me  of  his  preference  forfl 
railroad  men  for  army  life.  The  qualities  thus  developed  are  of  as 
good  service  in  the  field  of  citizenship  in  ordinary  civil  life  as  in 
military  life.  In  this  country  we  need  above  all  things  to  show  our^^ 
power  to  act  on  one's  own  individual  responsibility,  each  to  care  for 
himself,  to  be  able  to  handle  his  own  life,  and  yet  all  of  us  to  act  in^ 
co-operation  with  our  fellows,  to  be  able  to  preserve  our  independer 
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our  self  respect,  and  one  of  the  means  of  preserving'  it  is  to  show  that 
power  of  living  our  lives  in  orderly  liberty  under  the  law. 

I  wish  also  to  say  a  word  of  special  acknowledgment  of  the  presence 
of  the  men  on  horseback  from  the  reservation.  I  was  glad  to  see 
them,  and,  iiajor  Cadwell,  I  was  glad  to  learn  that  many  of  tlie 
Indians  undpr  your  care  are  traveling  along  the  white  man's  road  and 
beginning  not  only  to  send  their  children  to  school,  but  to  own  cattle 
and  to  own  property.  The  only  outcome  of  the  Indian  question  in  this 
country  is  gradually  to  develop  the  Indian  into  a  property-owning, 
law-abiding,  hard-working,  educated  citizen.  In  other  words,  to  train 
him  to  travel  the  path  that  we  are  all  trying  to  travel ;  and  I  con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  progress  that  you  have  made.  When  he  is 
traveling  tliat  path  and  when  he  is  doing  his  duty  he  is  entitled  to  and 
he  shall  receive  exactly  as  square  a  deal  as  any  one  else. 

After  all,  that  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  government. 
In  the  last  analysis  what  America  stands  for  more  than  for  aught  else 
is  for  treating  each  man  on  his  worth  as  a  man;  if  he  acts  well  in 
whatever  walk  of  life,  whatever  his  ancestry,  his  creed,  his  color, 
give  him  a  fair  chance ;  if  he  acts  badly  let  nothing  protect  him  from 
the  hand  of  the  law. 

I  congratulate  you,  the  men  and  women  of  Idaho,  upon  what  you 
have  done  for  your  State.  Let  me  congratulate  you  especially  upon 
the  fact  that  in  addition  to  the  business  energy,  the  thrift,  the  enterprise 
that  you  have  shown  in  material  development,  you  have  taken  such 
pains  in  the  bringing  up  of  the  next  generation.  I  congratulate  you 
upon  your  schools  and  upon  your  education,  both  elementary  and 
higher — the  most  important  things  in  life  and  which  we  are  some- 
times tempted  to  regard  as  the  humdrum  and  commonplace  things. 
The  whole  fabric  of  society  rests  upon  the  home.  The  best  citizen  is 
the  man  who  is  a  good  husband,  a  good  father;  the  woman  who  is  a 
good  wife,  a  good  mother.  Of  course  that  is  so  elementary  a  fact, 
like  othtr  elementary  facts,  we  occasionally  forget  its  existence,  that 
the  highest  type  of  citizenship  is  to  be  found  in  the  home,  and  nothing 
can  take  the  place  of  the  education  of  the  home — the  fathers  and 
mothers  who  educate  their  children  not  merely  by  precept  but  by 
practice,  for  in  the  intimacy  of  the  home  it  does  little  good  to  preach 
if  that  preaching  is  not  backed  up  by  performance.  It  is  of  no  use 
telling  the  children  to  tell  the  truth  if  they  see  their  elders  not  telling 
the  truth,  no  use  trying  to  teach  the  child  to  be  unselfish  if  the  father 
or  mother  is  selfish.  There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  teach  the  small 
folks  not  to  shirk  their  duty  if  the  bigger  ones  shirk  theirs. 

Nothing  can  excuse  shirking  in  the  perfonnance  of  duty  toward 
the  children  by  the  father  and  mother ;  but  their  work  has  to  be  sup- 
plemented from  the  outside;  and  a  special  and  peculiar  debt  of  grati- 
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tude  is  owing  to  the  men  and  women  who  are  engaged  in  teaching, 
who  are  engaged  in  educating  the  body,  mind  and  soul  of  the  younger 
generation,  and  to  all,  Mr.  Mayor,  who  take  part  in  the  work  of  the 
school  committee  in  seeing  that  the  educational  requirements  of  anjH 
locah'ty  are  fully  and  actually  met.  I  am  glad  to  have  seen  you.  It 
has  done  me  good  to  come  here.  I  believe  in  the  future  of  your  great 
State  because  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  in  the  quality 
the  average  man  and  the  average  woman  who  go  to  make  up  thi 
State,  and  go  to  make  up  this  entire  nation. 

(Idaho   Daily   Stiteaman,   Boise,   Idaho,    May   it,   1908.] 


AT   NAM  PA.   IDAHO.   MAY  28.   1903. 

My  friends  and  fellow  citizens: 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  have  the  chance  of  greeting  you  today. 
Let  me  say  a  word  of  special  greeting  to  the  members  of  the  National 
Guard.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history  Congress  has  enacted  afl 
measure  to  provide  for  an  adequately  armed  National  Guard  in  each  o^^ 
the  states;  and  Idaho  is  the  first  State  to  be  taking  advantage  of  the 
term.s  of  this  act  I  congratulate  Idaho  upon  this  typical  instance  of 
progress. 

I  wish  to  say  what  pleasure  it  has  given  me  to  come  here  and  be 
witnessing  with  my  own  eyes  what  you  are  doing  in  this  State  with 
irrigation.  Idaho  will,  I  finnly  believe — and  I  base  it  not  merely  upon 
my  own  observation  but  upon  what  I  am  told  by  men  of  judgment 
dealing  within  the  State — grow  with  peculiar  rapidity  and  with  a  ■ 
peculiar  stability  of  growth  during  the  years  now  immediately  opening. 
While  a  great  part  of  the  growth  will  surely  be  due  to  the  development 
of  her  unexplored  mineral  resources,  I  think  the  most  permanent  and 
the  most  useful  part  of  the  growth  will  be  the  development  of  hecH 
irrigated  agriculture,  ^ 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  here  that  when  you  get  irrigation  fairly 
applied,  rain  is  a  poor  substitute  for  it.  With  irrigation,  the  wonder- 
ful fertility  of  your  soil  will  be  given  full  play,  and  we  shall  see  a 
development  of  fruit  and  grain  products  in  this  State  which  would 
have  seemed  literally  incredible  even  as  late  as  25  years  ago.  I 
have  passed  through  some  of  the  great  grazing  regions  of  the  State, 
the  regions  where  cattle  and  sheep  flourish.  I  congratulate  you  upon^ 
the  chances  of  diversifying  your  industries,  as  in  the  development  of^" 
all  your  other  industries,  so  far  as  the  federal  and  State  laws  aflfect 
them,  the  one  great  object  ever  kept  in  mind  will  be  the  building  up 
of  the  home-maker,  the  building  up  of  the  man  who  takes  a  given 
quantity  of  land — a  large  quantity  if  it  is  unirrigated  ;  a  much  smaller 
quantity  if  it  is  irrigable — and  out  of  that  makes  a  home  upon  which 
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he  intends  himself  to  live,  and  living,  to  bring  up  his  children.  The 
citizen  who  counts  in  the  development  of  the  state  is  the  man  or 
woman  who  makes  this  his  or  her  home ;  for  it  is  upon  the  quality  of 
the  average  woman  that  the  future  of  the  State  really  depends. 

[Idaho   Daily   Statesman,   Boise,   Idaho,    May   S9.    1303. J 


AT  GLENN'S  FERRY,  IDAHO.  MAY  aS.  1903. 
My  fellow  citizens: 

Let  nie  thank  you  most  cordially  for  your  greeting.  T  am  glad  to  see 
all  of  you,  bnt  I  do  not  know  but  what  I  am  most  pleased  to  see  the 
children.  It  lias  been  a  great  pleasure  to  come  into  Idaho.  I  know 
your  State  of  old,  although  I  have  never  been  out  to  Boise,  but  in 
the  old  days  I  was  out  in  the  "mountains  in  the  eastern  part  of  your 
State. 

One  thing  that  has  particularly  pleased  me  in  making  this  trip 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  right  across  the  continent,  has  been 
the  fact  of  the  fundamental  unity  of  our  people.  A  good  American 
is  a  good  American  in  whatever  part  of  this  country  you  find  him. 
That  is  tixe  important  lesson  to  learn.  I  have  been  here  in  the  west 
for  six  weeks  and  I  think  I  was  a  pretty  good  American  when  I  came, 
but  I  am  going  away  a  better  American. 

I  have  been  struck  coming  through  this  State — a  State  with  its 
mines  and  timber  in  the  nortli,  and  here  the  grazing  country — with  the 
wonderful  results  achieved  wherever  water  has  been  put  upon  the  soil. 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  State  in  this  country  which  will 
benefit  more  through  the  workings  of  the  irrigation  act  than  this 
State  of  Idaho ;  and  notliing  has  pleased  me  more  than  to  have  had 
my  part  in  getting  the  national  government  to  aid  in  the  work.  Much 
can  be  done  by  the  aid  of  the  government,  by  the  aid  of  the  State; 
but,  after  all,  the  fundamental  thing  in  bringing  success  to  any  com- 
munity is  the  quality  of  the  average  man,  the  average  woman,  in  that 
comnnmity.  I  believe  in  your  future ;  I  believe  in  the  future  of  tlie 
nation  of  which  you  and  1  are  a  part,  because  I  believe  that  we  have 
just  that  average  quality  of  citizenship  in  our  men  and  women. 

No  law  that  the  wit  of  man  has  even  devised  can  make  or  ever 
will  make  a  fool  wise,  or  a  coward  brave,  or  a  weakling  strong.  All 
that  the  law  can  do  is  to  try  to  secure  a  fair  deal,  to  try  to  give  each 
man  a  chance  to  show  the  stuff  that  is  in  him;  and  if  the  stuff  is  not 
in  him  you  cannot  get  it  out  of  him  because  it  is  not  there. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  sound  body ;  it  is  a  better  thing  to 
have  a  sound  mind.  Best  of  all  it  is  to  have  what  counts  for  more 
than  body  and  more  than  mind,  character — character,  into  which  a 
good  many  different  elements  enter,  but  these  especially.     In  the  first 
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place,  the  element  of  honesty,  of  decency,  using  it  in  its  widest  bearing, 
the  ckincnt  that  makes  a  man  a  good  husband,  a  good  father,  a  good 
neighbor,  a  good  man  to  work  alongside  of  or  to  deal  with ;  and  then 
in  addition  to  that  we  need  courage,  hardihood,  the  qualities  that 
every  railroad  man — every  man  on  the  engine  or  firing — has  got  to 
show,  the  qualities  that  we  speak  of  when  we  say  of  a  man  that  he  is 
not  only  a  good  man,  but  a  man  ;  and,  finally,  in  addition  to  courage  and 
honesty,  we  need  the  saving  grace  of  common  sense,  for  without  that 
a  man  will  make  but  scant  headway  in  the  world.  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  had  the  chance  of  seeing  you. 

[Idaho   Daily    Statesman,    Boise,    Idaho,    May   20,    1009] 
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AT  MOUNTAINHOME.  IDAHO.  MAY  28,  1903. 

My  friends  and  fellow  citisens: 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  have  been  traveling  in  Idaho  today ; 
and  now  after  having  traversed  a  good  deal  of  sage  brush,  to  come 
here  to  see  what  can  be  done  by  a  proper  mixture  of  intelligence, 
industry  and  water,  in  substituting  for  the  sage  brush  green  crops. 
I  doubt  if  there  is  any  State  which  will  profit  more  by  the  increase 
in  the  application  of  irrigation  to  our  needs  than  is  the  case  with  the 
State  of  Idaho.  Most  of  our  people,  especially  our  people  in  the 
East,  have  no  fair  idea  how  much  can  be  done  in  the  development  of 
these  states  here  under  that  irrigation  system.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Congress  has  for  many  years  passed  any  law  relating  to  our  internal 
development  so  wise  as  the  irrigation  law  of  a  year  ago. 

Today,  passing  by,  I  noted  far  to  the  north  the  spot  where  one 
of  the  first  experiments  imder  that  act  is  to  be  tried.  I  wish  to  say 
that  our  object  in  our  whole  irrigation  policy  should  be  to  build  up 
home  makers,  to  build  up  the  people  who  take  each  the  land  that  he 
himself  can  attend  to  and  till  and  who  intend  to  rear  their  children 
on  the  soil.  Our  object  should  be  sedulously  to  provide  against  letting 
great  tracts  of  land  go  into  the  hands  of  any  one  man  or  of  any  one 
corporation.  On  the  contrary,  we  should  endeavor  to  save  the  land 
for  its  actual  occupiers,  for  the  men  who  will  actually  build  up  homes 
upon  it,  homes  in  which  I  shall  hope  to  see  plenty  of  healthy  children. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  the  output  from  the  mines,  next  the  ranches, 
but  most  of  all  the  children.  I  am  glad  that  they  seem  to  be  all  right 
in  quality  and  all  right  in  quantity. 

It  has  particularly  pleased  me  in  coming  through  this  State  to  see 
the  excellent  schools  you  have  built,  and  the  care  with  which  you 
are  training  the  next  generation.  I  believe  in  you,  and  I  want  to  see 
the  future 


I 


I 


peopk 


you. 


[Idaho  Daily  StatcfxMD,  BoiM,   Idaho,  May  30,  1003.] 
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AT  BOISE.  IDAHO,  MAY  28,  1903. 

The  forests  and  the  grasses  are  not  to  be  treated  as  we  properly 
treat  mining;  that  is,  as  material  to  be  used  up  and  nothing  left  be- 
hind. On  the  contrarj',  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  we  have 
passed  the  stage  when  we  can  afford  to  tolerate  the  man  whose  object 
is  simply  to  skin  the  land  and  get  out  That  man  is  not  a  valuable 
citizen.  We  do  not  want  the  absentee  proprietor.  It  is  not  for  him 
that  we  wish  to  develop  irrigation.  It  is  not  for  him  that  we  must 
shape  the  grazing  lands,  or  handle  our  forests.  We  must  handle  the 
water,  the  woods  and  the  grasses,  so  tliat  we  will  hand  them  on  to  our 
children,  and  our  children's  children  in  better,  and  not  worse,  shape 
than  we  got  them. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  be  greeted  by  2,000  school  children. 
You  know  I  believe  in  children.  And  while  there  may  be  a  good 
many  varieties  of  first-class  citizens  in  the  State,  I  have  always 
thought  that,  take  it  on  the  average,  the  citizen  I  must  respect  is  the 
mother  of  a  large  family,  who  brought  them  up  well.  And  so  I  am 
glad  that  your  children  seem  to  be,  all  right  in  point  oi  quality  and  in 
quantity,  and  in  traveling  through  this  great  coimtry  nothing  has 
pleased  me  more  than  to  see  how,  hand  in  hand  with  the  upbuilding 
of  its  material  prosperity,  has  gone  on  the  preparation  for  carefully 
training  the  next  generation. 

I  have  been  greatly  struck,  as  I  have  come  up  this  beautiful  and 
fertile  valley,  by  what  has  been  done  by  the  application  of  industry, 
intelligence,  and  water,  to  the  soil.  And,  inasmuch  as  for  a  number 
of  years  I  myself  passed  a  large  proportion  of  my  life  in  the  mountains 
and  on  the  plains  of  this  great  Western  country,  I  feel  a  peculiar  pride 
that  it  was  given  to  me  to  sign,  and  thereby  make  into  law,  the 
act  of  the  National  Government,  to  my  mind  one  of  the  most  important 
acts  made  into  law  by  the  National  Legislature — the  National  Irriga- 
tion Act  of  a  year  ago.  Already  experimental  work  has  begun 
here  in  your  own  State.  The  National  Government,  in  my  judgment, 
not  only  should,  but  must,  co-operate  witli  the  State  governments, 
and  with  individual  enterprises,  in  seeing  that  we  utilize  to  the  fullest 
advantage  the  waters  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  by  canals  and 
great  reservoirs,  which  shall  conserve  the  waters  that  go  to  waste 
at  one  season,  so  they  can  be  used  at  another  season. 

I  believe  with  all  my  heart  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine.     This  Western 

hemisphere  is  not  to  become  a  region  for  conquest,  over  which  for- 

leign  military  powers  may  acquire  control.     I  think  that  should  be  a 

"cardinal  doctrine  of  our  American  foreign  policy.     But  I  had  a  great 

deal  rather  never  sec  us  announce  that  policy  than  for  us  to  announce 

it  and  then  lack  either  the  will  or  the  power  to  make  it  good. 

The  one  means  for  making  it  good  is  the  building  up  of  an  adequate 
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navy  of  first-class  battleships,  such  as  those  provided  for  by  the  last 
Congress,  one  of  which  is  to  be  called  the  Idaho,  and  having  pro- 
vided the  ships,  provitle  the  men,  and  then  recollect  that  the  men 
and  the  ships  arc  worthless  if  they  have  not  had  a  chance  to  practice. 
I  ask  that  Congress  go  on  with  the  building  up  of  the  navy,  and  that 
it  provide  the  means  to  make  that  navy  the  most  effective  on  the 
globe, 

I  earnestly  hope  that  in  our  time  wc  shall  not  see  war  again,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  say  that  there  will  not  be  any  war,  because  it  is 
not  only  necessary  that  we  should  want  to  act  rightly  toward  other 
nations,  and  I  think  I  can  say  that  we  do,  but  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should,  all  of  them,  want  to  act  rightly  toward  us ;  and  while  I 
believe  that  they  do,  I  ttiiiik  it  will  help  ihcni  to  persevere  in  their 
good  intentions  if  we  are  well  armed.  I  ask  for  the  navy  to  be  used 
not  as  provocative  of  war,  but  to  be  used  to  keep  the  peace.  I  ask 
for  the  navy  as  a  guarantee  and  insurance  against  war,  and  as  a 
guarantee  that  if  war  does  come,  it  shall  end  gloriously,  as  all  the  wars 
undertaken  in  the  past  century  and  a  quarter  by  this  Republic  have 
ended. 

[Idabo   Daily   Suicsman,   Boise,   Idaho,    May  KB,    1B03.] 


AT  SHOSHONE,  IDAHO,  MAY  28,  1903. 

My  fellow  citizens,  my  fellow  Americans: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  greet  you  this  morning — to  greet  all  of  yc 
especially  the  children.  Traveling  through  this  country  as  I  have 
traveled,  from  the  Atlantic  across  to  the  Pacific,  and  now  on  my 
return,  the  thing  that  has  struck  me  most  after  all  is  not  the  diversity 
but  the  essential  uruity  of  our  people.  Wherever  I  have  gone,  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  I  have  dealt  with  Americans  to 
whom  I  could  appeal  in  the  name  of  the  same  principles. 

And  you,  the  men  of  the  great  war,  tlie  men  whom  I  have  met  wher- 
ever I  have  stopped  on  the  plains — among  the  mountains,  on  the 
Pacific  slope — you  buikled  even  better  than  you  knew  when  you  saved 
the  country ;  for  not  only  did  you  make  it  possible  for  an  American 
President  to  feel  at  home  throughout  this  continental  republic,  but 
you  left  us  by  your  deeds  the  memory  and  the  lessons  of  how  wc  were 
to  handle  this  government.  You  fought  for  real  brotherhood,  for 
the  real  rights  of  mankind.  You  fought  to  establish  here  the  rule 
of  liberty  under,  by  and  through  the  law.  You  established  once  for 
all  that  the  worst  enemy  of  this  country  is  the  man  who  tries  to  excite 
section  against  section,  creed  against  creed,  class  against  class.  This 
government  is  not  and  never  shall  be  a  government  either  of  a  plutoc- 
racy or  of  a  mob.     It  shall  be  a  government,  as  it  has  been  and  '-   '" 


and  Speeches 

which  all  citizens,  rich  or  poor,  wherever  they  live,  however  they 
worship  their  Maker — mechanics,  farmers,  miners,  ranchmen,  bankers, 
lawyers,  it  makes  no  difference  what — if  they  are  decent  men,  shall 
have  their  say  in  the  government  and  arc  guaranteed  protection  by 
it.  The  line  that  in  the  elemental  matters  we  must  ever  draw  is 
the  line  of  conduct.  The  man  who  behaves  well,  whatever  he  does  or 
wherever  he  hves,  is  a  good  citizen,  entitled  to  the  respect  of  all  other 
good  citizens;  and  if  he  does  not  behave  well,  at  whichever  end  of  the 
social  scale  he  stands,  he  is  a  bad  citizen. 

[Idibo  Dafly  Sutesman,  Boise,   Idaho,  May  29,   I90S.] 


AT  THE  TABERNACLE,  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH,  MAY  29,  1903. 

Mr.   Governor,   Mr.   Mayor,  Senator  Kearns,   and  you,  my  fellow 

Americans: 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  have  the  chance  to  speak  to  you  here  in 
this  city,  in  Utah,  this  morning,  because  you  have  exemplified  a  doc- 
trine which  it  seems  to  me  all-essential  for  our  people  ever  to  keep 
fresh  in  their  minds— the  fact  that  though  natural  resources  can  do 
a  good  deal,  though  the  law  can  do  a  good  deal,  the  fundamental 
requisite  in  building  up  prosperity  and  civilization  is  the  requisite  of 
individual  character  in  the  individual  man  or  woman.  Here  in  tliis 
State  the  pioneers  and  those  who  came  after  them  took  not  the  land 
that  would  ordinarily  be  chosen  as  land  that  would  yield  return  with 
little  effort.  You  took  territory  which  at  the  outset  was  called  after 
the  desert,  and  you  literally — not  figuratively — you  litcraUy  made  the 
wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose.  The  fundamental  element  in  building 
up  Utah  has  been  the  work  of  the  citizens  of  Utah.  And  you  did  it 
because  your  people  entered  in  to  possess  the  land  and  to  leave  it  after 
them  to  their  children  and  their  children's  children.  You  here  whom 
I  am  addressing  and  your  predecessors  did  not  come  in  to  exploit  the 
land  and  then  go  somewhere  else.  You  came  in,  as  the  Governor  has 
said,  as  homemakers,  to  make  homes  for  yourselves  and  those  who 
should  come  after  you ;  and  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  a  State 
can  be  built  up,  in  which  the  Nation  can  be  built  up.  You  have  built 
up  this  great  community  because  you  came  here  with  the  purpose  of 
making  this  your  abiding  home,  and  of  leaving  to  your  children  not 
an  impoverished,  but  an  enriched  heritage ;  and  I  ask  that  all  our 
people  from  one  ocean  to  the  other,  but  especially  the  people  of  the 
arid  and  the  semi-arid  regions,  the  people  of  the  great  plains,  the 
people  of  the  mountains,  approach  the  problem  of  taking  care  of  the 
physical  resources  of  the  country  in  the  spirit  which  has  made  Utah 
what  it  is.  You  have  developed  your  metal  wealth  wonderfully ;  and 
your  growth  is  not  a  boom  growth — it  is  a  thoroughly  healthy,  normal 
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growth.  During  the  past  decade  the  population  has  doubled  and  the 
wealth  quadrupled ;  and  labor  is  employed  at  as  high  a  compensation 
as  is  paid  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Although  you  are  not  essentially  a 
mining  State,  in  the  last  year  you  marketed  thirty  millions'  worth 
of  ore  ;  and  again  you  showed  your  good  sense  in  the  way  you  handled 
it ;  for  you  paid  five  millions  in  dividends  and  you  invested  the  balance 
in  labor  and  surplus.  The  effort  to  make  a  big  showing  in  dividends 
is  not  always  healthy  for  the  future.  Here  you  have  shown  your 
wonderful  capacity  to  develop  the  earth  so  as  to  make  both  irrigated 
agriculture  and  stock-raising  in  all  its  forms  two  great  industries. 
When  )'ou  deal  with  a  mine  you  take  the  ore  out  of  the  earth  and 
take  it  away,  and  in  the  end  exhaust  tlie  mine.  The  time  may  be 
very  long  in  coming  before  it  is  exhausted,  or  it  may  be  a  short  time ; 
but  in  any  event,  mining  means  the  exhaustion  of  the  mine.  But  ^ 
that  is  e.xactly  what  agriculture  does  not  and  must  not  mean.  fl 

So  far  from  agriculture  properly  exhausting  the  land,  it  is  always 
the  sign  of  a  vicious  system  of  agriculture  if  the  land  is  rendered 
poorer  by   it.     The   direct  contrary    should   be   the    fact.     After  the 
farmer  has  had  the  farm  for  his  life  he  should  be  able  to  hand  it  to  fl 
his  children  as  a  better  farm  than  it  was  when  he  had  it.  i 

In  these  regions,  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions,  it  is  especially 
incumbent  upon  us  to  treat  the  question  of  the  natural  pasturage,  the 
question  of  the  forests,  and  the  question  of  the  use  of  the  waters,  all  ^ 
from  the  one  standpoint — the  standpoint  of  the  far-seeing  statesman,  S 
of  the  far-seeing  citizen,  who  wishes  to  preserve  and  not  to  exhaust 
the  resources  of  the  coimtry,  who  wishes  to  see  those  resources  come 
into  the  hands  not  of  a  few  men  of  great  wealth,  least  of  all  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  men  who  will  speculate  in  them  ;  but  be  distributed 
among  many  men,  each  of  whom  intends  to  make  his  home  in  the 
land. 

This  whole  so-called  arid  and  semi-arid  region  is  by  nature  the 
stock  range  of  the  Nation,  One  of  the  questions  which  are  rising  to 
confront  us  is  how  this  range  may  be  made  to  produce  the  greatest 
number  and  best  quality  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  not  only  this 
year,  not  only  next  year,  but  for  this  generation  and  the  next  genera- 
tion. The  old  system  of  grazing  the  ranges  so  closely  as  to  injure 
the  whole  crop  of  grass  was  a  serious  detriment  to  the  development 
of  the  West,  a  serious  detriment  to  the  development  of  our  people. 
The  ranges  must  be  treated  as  a  great  invested  capital ;  and  that  old 
system  tended  to  dissipate  and  partially  to  destroy  that  capital.  That 
is  something  that  we  can  not  as  a  Nation  of  home  makers  permit. 
The  wise  man,  the  wise  industry,  the  wise  nation,  maintains  such 
capital  unimpaired  and  tries  to  increase  it ;  and  more  and  more  the 
range  lands  will  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  small  irrigable  areas 
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which  they  include ;  so  that  the  industry  can  take  on  a  more  stable 
character  than  ever  before.  It  is  impossible  permanently,  although 
it  may  be  advisable  for  the  time  being,  to  move  stock  in  a  body  from 
summer  to  winter  ranges  across  country  which  can  be  made  into 
homesteads,  because  when  the  country  can  itself  be  taken  by  actual 
settlers,  in  the  long  run  it  will  only  be  possible  to  move  the  stock 
through  hundreds  of  miles  of  dusty  lanes  where  they  can  not  graze, 
where  they  can  not  live.  Our  aim  must  be  steadily  to  help  develop 
the  settler,  the  man  who  lives  in  the  land  and  is  growing  up  with  it. 
and  raising  his  children  to  own  it  after  him.  More  and  more  here- 
after the  stock  owners  will  have  the  necessity  forced  upon  them  of 
providing  green  summer  pasturage  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
ranges ;  and  so  the  question  of  irrigation  is  well-nigh  as  important  to 
the  stockmen  as  to  tlie  agriculturist  proper. 

In  the  same  way  our  mountain  forests  must  be  preserved  from  the 
harm  done  by  over-grazing.  Let  all  the  grazing  be  done  in  them 
that  can  be  done  without  injury  to  them,  but  do  not  let  the  mountain 
forests  be  despoiled  by  the  man  who  will  overgraze  them  and  destroy 
them  for  the  sake  of  three  years'  use,  then  go  somewhere  else,  and 
leave  by  so  mucji  diminished  the  heritage  of  those  who  remain  perma- 
mcntly  in  the  land.*  I  believe  that  already  the  movement  has  begun 
which  will  make  in  the  long  run  the  stock-raisers — of  whom  I  have 
been  one  myself,  whose  business  I  know,  and  with  whom  I  feel  the 
heartiest  sympathies — through  the  enlightenment  of  their  own  self- 
interest,  become  the  heartiest  defenders  and  the  chief  bcncficaries  of 
the  wise  and  moderate  use  of  forest  ranges,  both  within  and  without 
the  forest  reserves.  It  is  and  it  must  be  the  definite  policy  of  this 
government  to  consider  the  good  of  all  its  citizens — stockmen,  lumber- 
men, irrigators,  and  all  others — in  dealing  with  the  forest  reserves; 
and  for  that  reason  I  most  earnestly  desire  in  every  way  to  bring 
about  the  heartiest  co-operation  between  the  men  who  are  doing  the 
actual  business  of  stock-raising,  the  actual  business  of  irrigated  agri- 
culture, the  actual  business  of  lumbering — the  closest  and  most  inti- 
mate relations,  the  heartiest  co-operation  between  them  and  the  gov- 
ernment at  Washington  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Of 
course  I  do  not  have  to  say  to  any  audience  of  intelligent  people  that 
nothing  is  such  an  enemy  to  the  stock  industry  as  persistent  over- 
grazing. We  shall  have  not  far  hence  to  raise  the  problem  of  the  best 
method  of  making  use  of  the  public  range.  Our  people  have  not  as 
yet  settled  in  their  own  minds  what  is  that  best  method.  In  some 
way  there  will  have  to  be  formed  such  regulation  as  shall  without 

•President  Roowvelt  kU  bis  face  like  flint  apsinst  robbcrr  o*'  »ny  »°rt-  ^I«  "<>  more 
believes  in  robbing  the  land  than  in  robbing  the  citiicn,  and  (avor»  justice  not  only  for  every 
man  but  every  tree.  He  is  an  enthusiast  for  justice,  and  entliusiasm,  according  to  both  Saint 
•ad  Emerson,  is  the  foundation  of  great  men. — A.  B.  I,. 
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undue  restriction  prevent  the  needless  over-grazing,  while  keeping  the 
public  lands  open  to  settlement  through  homestead  entry.  Such  a 
policy  would,  of  course,  be  of  the  most  far-reaching  benefit  to  the 
whole  range  industry.  It  is  the  same  in  dealing  with  our  forest 
reserves.  Almost  every  industry  depends  in  some  more  or  less  vital 
way  upon  the  preservation  of  the  forests ;  and  while  citizens  die, 
the  government  and  the  nation  do  not  die,  and  we  are  bound  in  dealing 
with  the  forests  to  e.xcrcise  the  foresight  necessary  to  use  them  now, 
but  to  use  them  in  such  way  as  will  also  keep  tliem  for  those  who  are 
to  come  after  us.  ^| 

The  first  great  object  of  the  forest  reser\-es  is,  of  course,  the  first 
great  object  of  the  whole  land  policy  of  the  United  States — the  crea-  i 
tion  of  homes,  the  favoring  of  the  home-maker.  That  is  why  we  fl 
wish  to  provide  for  the  home-makers  of  the  present  and  the  future 
the  steady  and  continuous  supply  of  timber,  grass,  and  above  all,  of 
water.  That  is  the  object  of  the  forest  reserves,  and  that  is  why 
I  bespeak  your  cordial  co-operation  in  their  preservation.  Remember 
you  must  realize,  what  I  thoroughly  realize,  that  however  wise  a 
policy  may  be  it  can  be  enforced  only  if  the  people  of  the  States  be- 
lieve in  it.  We  can  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  forest  reserve  law 
or  of  any  other  law  only  so  far  as  the  best  sentiment  of  the  community 
or  the  State  will  permit  that  enforcement.  Therefore  it  lies  primarily  ■ 
not  with  the  people  at  Washington,  but  with  you,  yourselves,  to  see 
that  such  policies  are  supported  as  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the 
home  makers  and  therefore  the  sure  and  steady  building  up  of  the 
State  as  a  whole. 

One  word  as  to  the  greatest  question  with  which  our  people  as  a 
whole  have  to  deal  in  the  matter  of  internal  development  to-day — the 
question  of  irrigation.  Not  of  recent  years  has  any  more  important 
law  been  put  upon  the  statute  books  of  the  Federal  Government  than 
the  law  of  a  year  ago  providing  for  the  first  time  that  the  National 
Government  should  interest  itself  in  aiding  and  building  up  a  system 
of  irrigated  agriculture  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Plains  States. 
Here  the  government  had  to  a  large  degree  to  sit  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel  in  the  person  of  Utah ;  for  what  you  had  done  and  learned 
was  of  literally  incalculable  benefit  to  those  engaged  in  framing  and 
getting  through  the  national  irrigation  law.  Irrigation  was  first  prac- 
ticed on  a  large  scale  in  this  State.  The  necessity  of  the  pioneers  here 
led  to  the  development  of  irrigation  to  a  degree  absolutely  unknown 
before  on  this  continent.  In  no  respect  is  the  wisdom  of  the  early 
pioneers  made  more  evident  than  in  the  sedulous  care  they  took  to 
provide  for  small  farms,  carefully  tilled  by  those  who  lived  on  and 
benefited  from  them ;  and  hence  it  comes  about  that  the  average 
amount  of  land  required  to  support  a  family  in  Utah  is  smaller  than 
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in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  We  all  know  that  when  you 
once  get  irrigation  applied  rain  Is  a  very  poor  substitute  for  it.  The 
Federal  Government  must  co-operate  with  Utah  and  Utah  people  for 
a  further  extension  of  the  irrigated  area.  Many  of  the  simpler 
problems  of  obtaining  and  applying  water  have  already  been  solved 
and  so  well  solved  that,  as  I  have  said,  some  of  the  most  important 
provisions  of  the  Federal  act,  such  as  the  control  of  the  irrigating 
works  by  the  communities  they  serve,  such  as  making  the  water  appur- 
tenant to  the  land  and  not  a  source  of  speculation  apart  from  the  land, 
were  based  upon  the  experience  of  Utah.  Of  course  the  control  of 
the  larger  streams  which  flow  through  more  than  one  State  must  come 
under  the  Federal  Government.  Many  of  the  great  tracts  which 
will  ultimately  so  enlarge  the  cultivated  area  of  Utah,  which  will 
ultimately  so  increase  its  population  and  wealth,  are  surrounded  with 
intricate  complications  because  of  the  high  development  which  irriga- 
tion has  already  reached  in  this  State.  Necessarily  the  Federal  officers 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  law  must  proceed  with  great  caution 
so  as  not  to  disturb  present  vested  rights  ;  but  subject  to  that,  they  will 
go  forward  as  fast  as  they  can.  They  realize,  and  all  men  who  have 
actually  done  irrigating  here  will  realize,  that  no  man  is  more  timid 
than  the  practical  irrigator  regarding  any  change  in  the  water  dis- 
tribution. He  wants  to  look  well  before  he  leaps.  He  has  learned 
from  bitter  experience  that  damage  can  come  from  well  meant  changes 
hastily  made.  The  government  can  do  a  good  deal ;  the  government 
will  do  a  good  deal ;  but  your  experience  here  in  Utah  has  shown  that 
the  greatest  results  which  are  accomplishing  most  spring  directly 
from  the  sturdy  courage,  the  self-denial,  the  willingness  with  iron 
resolution  to  endure  the  risk  and  the  suffering,  of  the  pioneers ;  for 
they  were  the  men  who  sought  and  found  a  livelihood  in  what  was 
once  a  desert,  and  they  must  be  protected  in  the  legitimate  fruits  of 
their  toil.  One  of  the  tasks  that  the  government  must  do  here  in 
Utah  is  to  build  reservoirs  for  the  storage  of  the  flood  waters,  to 
undertake  works  too  great  to  be  undertaken  by  private  capital.  Great 
as  the  task  is,  and  great  as  its  benefits  will  become,  the  government 
must  do  still  more.  Beside  the  storage  of  the  water  there  must  be 
protection  of  the  watersheds;  and  that  is  why  I  ask  you  to  help  the 
National  Government  to  protect  the  watersheds  by  protecting  the 
forests  upon  thera. 


AT  OGDEN,  UTAH,  MAY  29,  1903. 

Mr.  Mayor,  Senator  Smoot,  and  you,  my  fellow  citisens,  men  and 
women  of  Ogden,  of  Utah: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  come  before  you  this  afternoon,  and  if  I 
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needed,  which  I  do  not,  a  vindication  of  what  was  done  in  irrigation, 
I  would  appeal  to  the  experience  of  the  people  who  have  made  so 
marvelous  a  success  of  irrigation  in  this  beautiful  valley. 

What  you  have  succeeded  in  doing  with  beet-sugar  alone  is  sufficient 
to  show  the  wisdom  of  trying  to  develop  in  every  way  the  irrigated 
agriculture  of  the  country ;  and  I  was  more  pleased  than  I  can  say 
to  have  been  able  to  render  any  aid  whatsoever  in  putting  upon  the 
national  statute  books  a  law  which  I  consider  in  beneficence  second  to 
none  connected  with  our  internal  development  since  the  homestead  law 
was  passed. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  National  Irrigation  Congress  is  to  be  held 
here  next  fall,  and  I  congratulate  the  State  of  Utah  upon  the  fact  that 
its  Legislature  was  the  first  ever  to  pass  an  appropriation  for  such  a 
congress.  There  can  be  nothing  of  greater  importance  to  the  welfare 
and  growth  of  our  country  during  the  half-century  that  is  opening  than 
this  question  of  irrigation.  It  is  of  vital  consequence  to  the  growth 
of  all  of  the  States  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  immediately  to  either 
side ;  and  anything  that  is  of  such  consequence  to  one  portion  of  our 
country  is  necessarily  of  consequence  to  all.  I  cannot  with  too  much 
emphasis  say  that  every  wise  and  patriotic  man  will  favor  any  scheme 
for  the  betterment  of  a  part  of  the  country,  whether  it  is  in  his  own 
section  or  not,  because  whatever  helps  a  part  of  us  in  the  long  run 
helps  all. 

Fundamentally,  we  go  up  or  go  down  together.  Prosperity  does 
not  stop  at  State  lines,  and  neither  does  adversity.  When  prosperity 
comes  while  it  may  come  unequally,  yet  it  comes  somewhat  to  all ;  and 
when  adversity  comes,  while  some  will  suffer  more  than  others,  yet  all 
must  suffer  somewhat.  Tlie  greatest  lesson  which  the  American  body 
politic  need  take  to  heart,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  is 
that  it  is  out  of  the  question  permanently  for  our  people  to  progress 
save  on  lines  that  tell  for  the  progression  of  all ;  that  you  cannot  raise 
permanently  one  section  by  depressing  another,  one  class  by  depressing 
another ;  and  the  man  is  recreant  to  the  principles  of  our  Government 
no  less  than  to  the  welfare  of  our  people  who  seeks  to  arouse  any 
feeling  among  Americans  against  their  fellow-Americans,  whether  he 
makes  his  appeal  in  the  fancied  interest  of  a  section  or  in  the  fancied 
interest  of  a  class.  We  can  go  up — as  we  shall  go  up — only  by  each 
of  us  keeping  in  mind  not  merely  his  own  rights,  but  his  duties  to  his 
neighbors ;  meaning  by  neighbor  every  man  living  within  the  limits  of 
this  broad  land.  The  safe  motto  on  which  to  act  is  the  motto  not  of 
"some  men  down,"  but  of  "all  men";  and  therefore  I  feel  that  it  was 
not  merely  my  privilege,  but  my  duty,  to  ask  the  National  Government 
— the  Government  representing  the  people  of  the  entire  nation— to  do 
all  in  its  power  for  the  furtherance  of  the  interest  of  those  States  whose 
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success  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
irrigation. 

And  now  you  know  the  proverb  "The  Lord  helps  those  who  help 
themselves  ?"  If  you  throw  all  the  duty  of  helping  you  on  the  Lord  he 
will  throw  it  back  on  you.  Now,  it  is  the  same  way  with  your  fellow 
men.  Providence  is  not  going  to  do  everything  for  you,  and  the 
National  Government  cannot.  All  that  the  National  Government  can 
do  is  to  try  to  give  you  a  fair  show  to  help  you  to  the  chance  of  doing 
your  work  under  favorable  conditions,  and  then  the  work  has  got  to  be 
done  by  you  yourselves. 

And  as  one  step  toward  doing  that  work  I  hope  most  earnestly  that 
you  and  all  the  other  States  in  interest  will  push  forward  and  will  in 
every  way  endeavor  to  make  the  meeting  of  the  irrigation  congress 
here  ih  Ogden  a  thorough  success.  And  I  say  that  not  merdy  in  the 
interest  of  Ogden,  not  merely  in  the  interest  of  States  whicli  are  to 
be  benefited  by  irrigation,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  LTnion  I  want  to 
see  that  congress  a  success ;  I  want  to  see  the  work  of  irrigation  made 
the  greatest  possible  success. 

Here  in  the  audience  today  at  Ogden  I  am  greeted  by  the  one  class 
of  our  citizens  whom  I  feel  I  have  the  concurrence  of  all  of  us  in 
putting  foremost,  in  giving  for  all  time  tlie  right  of  the  line — the  men 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic — and  also  of  greeting  the  younger 
men,  my  own  comrades,  who  ashore,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  here  afloat, 
both  ashore  and  afloat,  did  tlieir  duty  in  the  war  of  1898;  and  I  want 
to  say  just  a  word  to  you  about  them. 

When  I  greet  the  men  and  women  of  the  generation  that  fought  the 
Civil  War — for,  mind  you,  the  woman  who  stayed  at  home  and  sent 
husband  or  lover,  father  or  brother  to  the  war ;  that  sent  the  bread- 
winner off  and  tried  to  do  her  best  without  his  aid  at  home,  knowing 
that  he  might  never  come  back,  she  deserves  just  as  much  recognition 
as  the  man  who  went.  In  fact,  when  I  speak  of  good  citizenship,  \ 
am  just  as  apt  to  think  of  a  woman  as  a  man ;  and  in  the  partnership 
between  man  and  v;oman  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  it  is  the  man 
that  generally  has  the  best  of  it ;  and  one  thing  I  know,  that  no  other 
citizen  in  the  country  has  the  equal  claim  upon  us  as  the  woman  who 
has  brought  us  up  to  be  honorable  men  and  women,  her  children,  who 
has  done  her  duty  in  the  home  to  husband  and  to  children.' 

Now,  you  of  the  Civil  War,  and  you,  my  comrades  of  the  lesser 
war — for,  gentlemen,  in  our  case  it  wasn't  so  much  of  a  job,  but  we 
did  it — I  want  to  take  just  one  lesson  from  what  you  did.  At  Salt 
Lake  I  spoke  of  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  in  our  own  domestic  and  civic 
life  from  the  conduct  of  the  men  who  fought  in  the  great  Civil  War. 
We  have  many  problems  to  face  within  our  boundaries  here  as  a 
nation !  many  new  problems  have  arisen  and  will  arise  as  incidents  in 
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the  tremendous  growth  of  our  complex  industrial  civilization.  We 
need  to  advance  new  methods  of  meeting  those  problems,  but  the 
spirit  with  which  we  must  approach  them,  if  we  are  to  succeed,  is  the 
spirit  shown  by  the  men  who  in  1861  answered  when  Abraham  Lincoln 
called — a  spirit  of  broad  brotherhood ;  a  spirit  of  manliness  which  will 
not  endure  wrong  and  will  not  inflict  it.  I  don't  want  to  see  you 
endure  wrong  and  I  don't  want  to  see  you  inflict  it 

And  above  and  in  addition  a  spirit  of  cool-lieadcd  sanity.  If  there 
is  one  quality  which  we  must  try  to  eradicate  from  our  deahngs 
with  any  of  the  social  and  industrial  problems  which  arise  from  time 
to  time  it  is  the  quality  of  hysterics — hysteria.  Banish  brutality,  envy, 
greed,  hatred — banish  them  all ;  and  banish  with  them  all  forms  of 
emotional  hysteria.  We  need  cool-headed,  sane  common  sense  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  that  confront  the  nation,  just  as  we  need  it  in 
dealing  each  with  the  problems  that  confront  him  or  her  in  his  or  her 
own  household. 

So  that  we  need  to  draw  a  lesson  from  the  conduct  of  the  men  of 
the  Civil  War  in  conducting  our  affairs  of  peace.  We  need  also  to 
draw  a  moral  from  their  conduct  as  to  how  to  handle  ourselves  in  the 
great  work  of  the  world,  which,  whether  we  wish  it  or  not,  wc  must 
undertake.  Mind  you,  a  nation  like  ours  can't  play  a  small  part.  A 
small  people,  a  weak  people,  a  people  with  limited  territory  of  little 
wealth  and  few  inhabita^its,  might  play  a  small  part  with  dignity  and 
propriety — a  big  nation  like  ours  can't.  We  must  play  a  big  part. 
We  can  play  it  badly  or  play  it  well — but  play  it  we  have  got  to,  and 
as  we  have  to,  I  know  too  well  the  spirit  of  my  countrymen  to  hesitate 
as  to  the  way  in  which  it  shall  be  played.* 

Now,  in  the  Civil  War,  the  men  who  did  the  business  did  not  boast 
of  more  than  they  could  make  good.  They  did  not  say  what  they  could 
not  do.  The  people  who  called  "On  to  Richmond,"  and  demanded  that 
within  three  weeks  they  should  go  to  Richmond,  were  not  the  people 
with  the  rifles  at  the  front;  they  were  the  people  behind.  Yes,  and 
the  men  in  front  knew  they  had  quite  a  job  on  their  hands ;  they  knew 
that  it  would  take  some  time,  and  were  bent  on  seeing  it  through,  and 
the  same  people  who  would  at  one  moment  shriek  for  an  immediate 
victory,  a  triumph  at  Richmond,  two  weeks  afterward,  when  perhaps 
that  victory  had  not  occurred,  would  say  the  war  was  a  failure.  After 
it  had  ended  they  were  in  error.  It  did  not  end  for  three  years  and  a 
half  afterward,  and  then  it  ended  the  other  way. 

'Everywhere  in  bis  speeches,  and  particularly  when  be  speaks  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
President  Roosevelt  urges  the  necessity  o(  the  nation's  physical  stren^h  being  ever  equal  to 
the  strength  of  its  utterances.  He  docs  not  believe  in  btuffing — doesn't  believe  in  being  ought 
in  a  position  one  is  not  strong  enough  to  mainuin.  He  may  admit  that  it's  all  right  for  the 
cat  to  play  with  the  mouse;  but  he  will  never  admit  that  it's  all  right  for  the  mouse  to  pUy 
with  the  cat— A.  H.  I,. 
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Now,  this  interlude  having  passed,  now  in  dealing  with  foreign 
affairs,  I  want  our  people  to  copy  the  attitude  of  the  men  who  did 
not  brag  but  did  fight  in  tlie  Civil  War.  No  good  comes  of  speaking 
insultingly  of  other  nations.  On  the  contrarj*.  it  is  the  mark  of  a 
weak  man  to  bluster  always.  I  used  to  live  in  the  cow  countrj*  my- 
self, and  we  had  a  proverb  there,  which  ran:  "Don't  draw  unless  you 
mean  to  shoot."  Now,  that  is  pretty  good  sense  for  a  nation  as  well 
as  for  an  individual.  Don't  make  claims  that  we  are  not  prepared  to 
back  up ;  don't  talk  loosely  or  loudly  as  to  what  we  will  do  to  other 
nations  in  a  way  that  will  cause  them  to  feel  that  we  are  acting  in  an 
insulting  and  aggressive  way.  Treat  them  with  courtesy — with  ab- 
solute courtesy — and  that  having  been  done,  make  up  our  minds  what 
the  interests  and  the  honor  of  America  require  stake  it,  and  make  it 
good  when  staked. 

I  believe  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  and  I 
intend  to  see  that  it  is  made  good.  I  believe  that  our  interests  in 
the  Pacific  are  such  that  we  need  always  to  be  read\*to  protect  them 
in  the  Atlantic;  you  can  keep  this  nation  in  the  position  she  has 
attained  only  by  going  on  with  the  building  up  of  the  United  States 
navy.  When  I  appeal  for  tlie  navy  I  appeal  for  something  which 
should  meet  a  response  in  every  American  heart,  for  the  navy  is  as 
much  the  concern  of  the  man  who  Uves  upon  the  Plains  or  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  as  of  the  man  who  lives  on  the  coast  of  either  ocean, 
because  a  victory  for  the  navy  is  a  victory  for  each  and  ail  of  us;  a 
defeat  could  cause  each  of  us  to  hang  his  head.  No  man,  therefore, 
stands  as  more  typically  representative  of  the  interests  of  all  our  people 
than  the  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  to  the  building  up  and  the  render- 
ing and  keeping  efficient  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States  as  far  as 
Congress  gives  him  that  power,  and  no  man  of  recent  years  who  has 
held  the  position  of  Secretary  of  tlie  Navy  has  done  more  to  render  it 
efficient  than  the  man  I  am  about  to  introduce  to  you — Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Moody — who  will  now  speak  to  you. 

(The    Salt    Lake   Tribune,    May   30,    1903.] 


AT  LARAMIE,  WYO.,  MAY  30,  1903. 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  you,  my  friends  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic — 

men  and  women  of  Wyoming: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  address  you  upon  this  beautiful 
spring  morning.  I  feel  that  I  am  not  a  stranger  among  you  as  I  was 
engaged  for  20  years  in  the  cow-business  in  this  State. 

The  people  of  the  East  express  sympathy  for  you  in  Wyoming,  but 
I  do  not,  it  is  not  sympathy  I  feel  for  you,  but  admiration.  It  pleases 
me  to  be  able  to  address  the  people  of  this  State  from  the  steps  of 
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the  State  university  building.  Nothing  dehghts  me  more  about  the 
west  than  the  rapidity  with  which  you  have  buiU  up  great  institutions; 
have  advanced  towards  your  best  ideals,  and  have  made  opportunities 
for  leading  a  higher  life. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  special  words  of  greeting  upon  this  Memorial 
Day  to  the  veterans  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repubiic. 

We  owe  it  to  them  that  there  is  an  America  today,  and  we  owe  it 
to  them  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  able  to -travel  in 
safety  from  one  side  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  from  the  hot  waters 
of  the  Gulf  to  the  snows  of  Canada. 

Precept  is  a  very  good  thing,  but  to  my  thinking  an  ounce  of  prac- 
tical energy  is  worth  any  amount  of  precept  without  action,  and  the 
qualities  which  I  admire  most  in  the  west  are  the  qualities  displayed 
by  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  during  the  years  from  '61  to  '65. 

The  graduates  and  undergraduates  of  this  college  will,  if  their  turn 
comes,  do  as  you  did  when  Abraham  Lincoln  called. 

The  qualities  displayed  in  that  lime  of  trouble  by  those  who  fought 
for  their  country  were  of  two  tj-pes,  disinterestedness — in  that  they 
laid  their  personal  welfare  and  personal  advancement  on  one  side  when 
the  call  for  their  country's  cause  came ;  and  responsibility,  in  that  they 
felt  that  it  was  for  the  good  of  their  fellow  men  that  they  lay  aside 
their  own  good.  These  qualities  are  what  is  called  patriotism  or  love 
of  country. 

In  civil  as  in  military  life  a  man  must  have  the  spirit  of  disinterested- 
ness ;  he  must  be  himself  a  decent  man  first  of  all,  or  else  no  amount  of 
strength  or  courage  will  have  the  i>ower  to  make  his  life  anything  but 
an  evil  one.  Loyalty  he  must  have  as  well — loyalty  to  himself  and 
to  his  associates— or  else  his  strength,  courage  and  skill  will  avail 
nothing  to  make  his  life  a  power  for  good.  In  fact,  the  greater  his 
strength,  the  greater  his  skill,  the  more  influence  for  evil  he  will  exert. 
The  foundation  of  every  character,  whether  that  of  a  man  or  of  a  nation, 
must  be  a  spirit  of  decency. 

The  sum  of  every  nation's  character  is  made  up  of  individual  charac- 
ters, and  as  the  stream  can  rise  no  higher  than  its  source  it  follows 
that  the  character  of  every  single  individual  tends  to  raise  or  lower 
that  of  the  nation.  A  man  who  does  a  wrongful  act  sins  against  the 
State  as  well  as  against  himself. 

A  soldier  upon  a  campaign  needs,  besides  the  qualities  of  disinter- 
estedness and  responsibility,  some  other  qualities.  You  veterans  know 
that  it  is  the  man  who  is  willing  to  do  more  than  his  share  of  the 
disagreeable  duties  wlio  makes  the  best  fight  when  the  time  comes.  A 
man  is  no  gootl  if  he  runs  away.  The  man  that  is  needed  is  the  man 
who  will  stay  put.  Courage  and  hardihood,  the  spirit  capable  of  dar- 
ing and  of  doing  is  what  is  needed  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war. 
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It  is  the  doing  of  little  things  well  that  tends  to  lift  towards, loftier 
things.  The  performance  of  everyday  duties  makes  a  man  able  to 
use  an  occasion  shoukl  the  occasion  come  to  him.  If  a  soldier  was 
willing  to  dig  kitchen  sinks  if  necessary,  the  fighting  part  would  take 
care  of  itself.  Do,  day  by  day,  the  work  that  ought  to  be  done  upon 
that  day  and  if  occasion  comes,  you  will  be  ready  to  grasp  it.  To 
but  few  of  us  comes  the  opportunity  to  do  great  things,  but  the  oppor- 
tunity did  come  to  that  generation  which  sent  you  to  battle,  men  of  the 
Grand  Anny. 

One  word  to  the  graduates  and  undergraduates  of  this  university ; 
I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  s[5cak  to  you.  Remember  that 
the  greatness  of  this  State  <lcpends  upon  how  you  play  your  part. 
You  have  received  here,  or  are  receiving  here,  from  the  State  a  training 
in  practical  aflfairs.  That  training  gives  you  no  special  privileges, 
but  on  the  contrary  adds  responsibility. 

No  man  receives  a  favor  but  he  is  in  honor  bound  to  repay  it  or 
he  is  placed  in  an  unpleasant  position.  So  it  is  with  you,  the  State 
has  placed  the  responsibility  upon  you  of  giving  her  the  service  of 
a  good  citizen,  and  the  State  has  the  right  to  expect  that  return  for 
the  service  it  has  rendered  to  you. 

People  of  Wyoming,  I  believe  in  you  and  in  your  future.  It  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  me  to  assist  in  the  passage  of  the  National  Irrigation 
law,  which  in  its  application  will  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
future  of  your  State.  We  have  made  a  beginning,  and  hope  to  see 
that  irrigation  as  an  adjunct  to  stock  raising  will  be  a  success. 

The  Government  can  only  supplement,  however,  the  work  of  the 
individual,  and  the  work  of  the  individual  depends  upon  the  character  of 
the  individual.  Common  sense  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual character  and  no  amount  of  hrilJiancy  can  ever  atone  for  the 
lack  of  it.  Common  sense  must  be  applied  in  the  application  of  the  irri- 
gation law  as  in  all  other  things. 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  a  member  of 
my  cabinet,  who  has  deeply  at  heart  all  that  goes  to  help  that  most 
ancient  and  healthy  of  all  occupations,  the  tilling  of  the  soil.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  let  me  introduce  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Wilson. 

[Lcramie  BoomcnuiB,  Laramie,  Wyo-t   May  31.  1S03.] 


AT  CHEYENNE,  WYO.,  MAY  30.  1903. 

Governor,  Senator,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  you,  men  and'zt'onten  of  Wyoming, 
my  fellow  Americans: 
It  is  indeed  a  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  this  afternoon,  to  be 
greeted  by  the  representatives  of  the  wage  workers,  by  the  representa- 
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tives  of  the  business  interests,  by  the  men  of  the  mine,  the  ranch,  the 
men  who  are  building  up  the  industrial   fabric  of  this  State.     It  isfl 
especially  pleasant  to  be  greeted  by  the  children.     You  know  I  have  ™ 
strong  views  about  children.     And  I  am  delighted  that  the  output  in 
Wyoming  seems  to  be  all  right  in  quality  and  quantity.  ^ 

But  in  greeting  all  of  you  with  thanks,   I  know  that  you  expect  ^ 
me  to  say  that  my  chief  and  most  heartfdt  greeting  on  this  day  of  all 
the  year  is  reserved  for  the  men  who  in  the  mighty  days  proved  their 
truth  by  their  endeavor,  whose  metal  rang  true  on  war's  red  blood- 
stained fields,  the  veterans  of  the  great  war.     The  veterans  of  the 
great  war  froni  *6l  to  '65,  and  with  them  today  I  include  also,  and  I 
know  with  their  assent,  the  men,  my  comrades  of  the  lesser  war.     Of  ^ 
that  war  in  which  this  nation  needed  to  show  but  the  merest  fraction  H 
of  her  giant  strength,  and  yet  a  contest  fraught  with  immense  conse- 
quences to  the  future  of  ovir  Republic,  and  of  the  world  as  a  whole. 
And  I  know  also  that  you,  tlic  re{>resentatives  of  the  volunteers,  will 
gladly,  most  gJadly  join  with  me  when  I  say  a  word  of  special  greet- 
ing to  the  men  who  make  it  their  life  business  to  preserve  untarnished 
the  honor  of  the  American  flag,  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  Ignited  States. 

It  is  a  fitting  thing  to  be  introduced  on  Decoration  Day  by  a  United 
States  senator,  who  not  only  served  in  the  great  Civil  War,  but  to 
whom  it  was  given  to  win  the  highest  treasure  that  can  come  to 
any  American  soldier,  the  medal  of  honor  for  distinguished  gallantry 
on  stricken  fields. 

Now  we  of  the  present  time,  we  whose  lines  are  cast  in  pleasant 
places,  we  who  are  the  inheritors  of  what  you  of  the  great  war  won, 
can  best  show  our  loyalty  to  you  and  to  those  like  you,  who  fought 
victoriously  in  that  war,  not  by  praise  from  the  lips  alone,  but  by 
the  way  we  shape  our  lives,  so  you  need  never  have  cause  to  feel  that 
we  are  unworthy. 

You  left  us  lesson  after  lesson,  Just  as  important  to  be  apph"ed  in 
civil  as  in  military  life.  You  left  us  a  great  lesson  of  brotherhood. 
The  applied  lesson  of  brotherhood.  And  of  all  wars  in  history  this 
was  one  of  the  strangest.  For  you  the  victors  by  the  fact  of  your 
victory  left  to  us  the  relation  of  brothers  to  the  gallant  vanquished. 
You  made  not  only  the  side  for  which  you  fought  your  debtors  for 
ever  by  the  victory,  but  you  left  us  also  the  right  as  Americans  to 
feel  pride  in  the  valor  shown  by  ever)'  American,  whether  he  wore 
the  blue  or  the  gray  in  that  struggle,  who  did  his  duty  as  the  light  was 
given  him  to  see  it. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  always  made  me  feel  proudest,  proudest 
of  my  countrvmen,  proudest  of  you,  the  men  of  the  great  war.  is  the 
fact  that  in  a  reunion  of  the  Veterans  of  the  Grand  Army,  tlaere  is 
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the  very  place  where  I  am  sure  to  meet  the  most  cordial  response 
when  I  pay  a  tribute  to  the  valor  of  the  men  who  wore  the  gray. 

Each  of  you  as  he  moved  forward  into  battle  was  immensely  inter- 
ested in  the  man  on  his  right  and  the  man  on  his  left.  It  is  a  com- 
fortable thing,  comrades,  if  you  are  going  forward,  that  the  man  on 
each  side  goes  forward  too.  It  is  always  pleasant  to  feel  when  the 
order  comes  to  move,  he  will  move  the  right  way.  You  don't  care  a 
snap  of  your  fingers  where  that  man's  birth  place  has  been ;  you  don't 
care  a  snap  of  your  fingers  what  was  the' creed  in  accordance  with 
which  he  worshiped  his  Maker ;  you  don't  care  a  snap  of  your  fingers 
what  his  social  position,  whether  he  was  a  banker,  bricklayer,  lawyer 
mechanic  or  farmer.  It  don't  make  any  difference  so  long  as  he  would 
"stay  put".  That  was  the  important  point.  Exactly.  That  was  what 
you  wanted  to  know. 

It  is  the  same  thing  now  in  civil  life.  We  can  not  aflFord,  if  we 
are  to  make  this  republic  true  to  its  promise,  if  we  are  to  make  its 
mighty  future  as  essentially  great  as  is  its  past,  we  cannot,  as  citizens, 
afford  to  sunder  in  the  deep  matters  along  lines  other  than  the  lines 
of  conduct  which  separates  good  citizens  from  bad  citizens.  There 
are  good  and  bad  in  every  class,  in  every  creed,  in  every  occupation. 
And  we  are  false  to  the  principles  which  Washington  and  his  fellow 
patriots  sought  to  crystallize  into  government ;  we  are  false  to  the 
principles  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  to  those  who  held  up  his  hands 
during  the  four  dreadful  years  from  '61  to  '65,  the  four  dreadful  and 
ever  glorious  years  from  '61  to  '65:  we  are  false  to  those  principles 
if  we  substitute  any  other  test  for  a  man's  worth  as  a  man — if  a  man 
is  a  decent  citizen,  if  he  does  his  duty  by  his  neighbor,  by  his  family, 
by  the  state,  if  he  is  just  and  fair  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow 
citizens;  and  the  man  who  denies  it  because  he  believes  one  creed  or 
another ;  because  he  lives  in  one  section  or  another ;  because  he  comes 
in  one  category  of  wealth  or  employment  rather  than  in  other,  the 
man  who  denies  the  just  treatment  to  be  accorded  to  the  citizen  who 
himself  behaves  justly,  is  himself  false  to  the  principles  of  American 
citizenship.  And  I  appeal  with  whatever  force  I  may  have,  for  the 
practical  application  in  civil  and  social  life,  of  these  principles  of 
brotherhood,  for  which  many  of  your  comrades,  you  men  of  tlie  Civil 
War,  laid  down  their  lives,  and  for  which  each  of  you  risked  his  life 
in  those  days. 

I  would  preach  to  my  countrj-men  not  the  life  of  ease;  not  the 
effortless  life  of  comfort,  of  avoidance  of  risk,  and  avoidance  of  trouble. 
I  would  ask  them  not  to  strive  to  find  out  the  things  that  are  easiest 
to  do,  but  the  things  that  are  best  worth  doing.  You  in  '61,  when 
Abraham  Lincoln  called  to  arms,  did  you  do  the  easy  thing?  No,  not 
a  bit    The  easy  thing  was  to  let  some  other  man  go  to  the  war.    You 
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went  yourselves.  The  easy  thing  was  to  stay  at  home,  to  live  safely 
and  comfortably,  to  try  to  go  about  your  own  business,  and  you  chose 
the  better  part.  Your  choice  was  for  toil  and  effort  and  hardship. 
You  chose  to  be  numbered  among  those  who  were  struggling  upward 
and  onward  over  tlie  rugged  slopes.  You  chose  to  spend  your  days 
in  the  welt-nigh  insupportable  fatigue  of  marching  under  the  southern 
sun.  In  the  marches,  you  remember,  as  recruits  you  found  about 
mitlday  the  blanket  was  heav}',  you  were  tempted  to  throw  it  away, 
and  by  midnight  you  wished  you  had  two  of  them.  You  remember, 
don't  you?  Yes.  You  chose  the  life  that  meant  shivering  night  after 
night  thronp;h  the  bleak  mid-winter  hours,  in  the  frozen  mud  of  the 
trenches.  You  chose  the  risk  of  battle,  the  risk  of  disease,  the  risk 
of  death  in  the  fever  cots  of  the  hospital,  and  you  did  it  and  did  it 
gladly,  because  you  had  in  you  the  lift  that  lifted.  Your  souls  felt 
the  lift  of  generous  enthusiasm  for  a  high  ideal. 

It  is  just  so  in  civi!  life.  Oh  my  friends  and  countrymen,  we  don't 
now  have  to  face  the  trials  faced  by  those  who  upheld  the  statesman- 
ship of  Lincoln,  and  made  good  the  generalship  of  Grant  and  Sherman, 
but  each  man  here  and  each  woman  here  is  brought  face  to  face 
continually  with  the  choice,  whether  he  or  she  will  take  the  easy  course 
or  take  the  course  which  leads  to  hard  work  worth  doing. 

If  you  have  in  you  the  lift  towards  lofty  things  you  will  be  impelled 
into  stony  roads,  where  you  stumble,  but  where  you  walk  upwards 
towards  greatness,  where  you  walk  upwards  towards  the  life  that  is 
worth  living. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  avoid  trouble  for  the  present.  You  generally 
insure  a  larger  portion  of  it  for  the  future,  but  you  can  generally  avoid 
it  for  the  present  if  you  build  that  way. 

You  men  of  Wyoming  are  making  of  this  commonwealth  one  of 
the  commonwealths  of  which  all  our  people  will  be  proud.  I  believe  in 
you,  I  believe  in  those  like  you,  and  I  believe  in  the  future  greatness  of 
this  country,  because  I  believe  that  its  average  citizen — that  you  here, 
with  your  average  citizenship,  is  such  that  this  country  during  the 
centuries  opening,  will  choose  to  tread  the  path  of  duty,  and  of 
greatness  rather  than  of  mere  ease. 

The  nation,  for  a  nation  must  live  its  life  as  an  individual  lives  his, 
has  great  problems  which  confront  it  within  and  without.  We  are 
not  to  be  excused  if  we  blink  at  them,  or  if  with  selfish  timidity  we 
say  we  don't  have  to  settle  it  in  our  day,  let  those  that  come  after  us 
attend  to  it.  Each  one  of  us  is  his  brother's  keeper,  each  one  of  us 
is  the  keeper  of  his  sons,  the  son  of  each  one  of  us  is  the  keeper  of 
the  generations  that  are  to  come  after  us,  and  we  must  strive 
so  to  handle  ourselves  that  when  those  generations  arise  they  will 
find  that  we  have  taken  the  right  steps  in  beginning  the  solution  of 
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the  problems  that  will  confront  them,  as  they  confront  us.  And  we 
must  attack  them  in  a  spirit  of  courage ;  in  a  spirit  of  love  and  also  in 
a  spirit  of  common  sense. 

This  nation  in  dealing  with  foreign  affairs  with  other  nations  should 
follow  just  that  which  we  regard  as  right  for  a  private  cidzen.  In 
my  day  there  was  one  kind  of  man  who  was  not  respected  in  the  West. 
It  was  a  man  who  talked  and  boasted  and  threatened,  and  when  the 
pinch  came,  didn't  make  good.    Just  so  with  our  nation. 

In  other  words,  act  in  accordance  with  a  proverb  I  heard  in  the  old 
days  when  I  myself  lived  in  the  cow  country.  The  proverb  ran: 
"Don't  draw  unless  you  mean  to  shoot." 

I  ask  that  you  apply  that  nationally.  I  believe  for  instance  in  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  with  all  my  heart.  I  believe  we  should  be  prepared 
to  back  that  doctrine  up  to  any  extent,  if  it  became  necessary,  but  the 
only  way  it  can  be  done  is  by  building  an  efficient  navy ;  by  keeping 
it  up  by  constantly  building  and  keeping  in  the  best  condition,  afloat 
in  sea  practices,  such  magnificent  battleships  as  the  Wyoming,  the  ship 
named  after  your  own  state. 

And  now,  my  friends  and  fellow  citizens,  I  have  only  to  thank  you 
for  your  reception,  and  to  say  how  glad  I  have  been  to  be  here  to- 
night, and  to  say  good-bye,  especially  to  you,  the  men  of  the  great 
war.  And  on  behalf  of  all  our  other  citizens  I,  as  one  of  them,  on  their 
behalf,  pledge  you  that  we  shall  try  in  the  coming  years  to  prize 
and  live  up  to  the  high  standard  which  you  set  for  ever  more  as  the 
standard  of  our  national  life.    Good-bye,  and  good  luck. 

(The  Cheyenne  Leader,  June   1,   190S.] 


ACCEPTING  THE  GIFT  OF  A  HORSE  AND  SADDLE.  AT  CHEYENNE, 

WYO..  JUNE  I.  1903. 

Senator  Warren  and  friends: 

I  thank  you  most  cordially.  I  thank  you,  my  friends  of  Cheyenne, 
for  the  beautiful  saddle  you  gave  me  and  I  thank  the  citizens  of 
Douglas  for  the  beautiful  horse  you  have  presented  to  me.  I  accept 
both  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  I  will  rechristen  the  horse  "Wyom- 
ing" to  commemorate  this  state,  and  I  shall  be  proud  at  Washington  to 
be  riding  so  fine  a  horse,  which  comes  from  the  cow  country  I  love  so 
well  and  which  produces  the  finest  horses  in  the  world. 

I  have  broken  the  saddle,  as  you  see.  I  must  say  that  this  single- 
footer  is  a  rocking  chair  to  ride  across  even  a  rough  country  on  his 
back.  I  couldn't  have  had  a  gift  that  would  have  pleased  me  more. 
And  again  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  these  splendid  gifts  which  will 
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commemorate  as  pleasant  a  forty-eight  hours  as  any  President  ever 
spent  since  the  White  House  was  built. 

[Tbe  Cheyeane  Daily  Leader,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  June  1,  lOOS.] 


AT  DENISON,  lA.,  JUNE  2,  1903. 


Friends: 


As  I  come  into  your  beautiful  State  there  have  come  calamities 
upon  our  jjcople  here  in  Iowa,  an<I,  to  an  even  greater  degree,  in 
Kansas  and  Missouri.  I  see  also  by  today's  papers  the  awful  dis- 
aster in  Georgia.  We  have  Biblical  authority,  as  well  as  the  au- 
thority of  common  sense,  for  the  statement  that  the  rain  falls  on  the 
just  and  the  unjust  alike.  When  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  heavy  upon 
any  body  of  men,  the  wisdom  of  man  can  do  but  little.  Now  and 
then  in  our  country,  from  drought,  from  floods,  from  pestilence,  trouble 
and  misfortune  will  come ;  but  oh,  my  friends,  as  I  drove  through 
your  city  this  morning  and  now  as  I  look  at  you,  the  men  and  women 
of  this  State,  I  know  that  all  our  troubles  are  temporary ;  that  misfor- 
tunes will  be  met  and  overcome,  because  in  heart  and  hand  the  Amer- 
ican citizen  is  able  to  win  his  way  in  the  long  run. 

When  a  misfortune,  that  human  wisdom  cannot  avoid,  comes,  of 
course  there  will  be  suffering,  there  may  be  misery.  Those  of  us  who 
are  free  from  it  can  try  and  must  try  to  lighten  it  all  we  can,  but  we 
cannot  help  tlie  fact  that  there  will  be  much  suffering.  Furlhermore, 
if  through  our  own  folly  we  do  what  is  wrong,  if  we  act  foolishly 
in  matters  of  legislation,  we  shall  pay  the  penalty.  If  the  business 
world  loses  its  head  it  loses  what  no  law  can  supply,  but  in  spite 
of  that  we  shall  go  forward.  We  shall  keep  in  the  run,  not  only  of 
abiding  but  of  increasing  prosperity,  if  as  a  people  we  only  keep  our 
sanity,  if  we  keep  the  qualities  which  made  us  win  out  in  the  Civil 
War.  and  which  brought  us  in  triumph  through  other  crises  so  far. 

Something,  a  good  deal,  can  be  done  by  law,  a  good  deal  can  be 
done  by  the  honest  and  upright  aclministraton  of  the  law.  I  think  you 
will  do  me  the  justice  to  say  that  I  do  not  say  what  I  do  not  mean. 
I  never  said  anything  off  the  stump  that  I  would  not  say  on  the  stump, 
so  what  I  say  now  you  can  take  as  sincere.  We  have  -in  the  persons 
of  Iowa's  representatives  in  both  branches  of  the  national  Congress, 
in  Iowa's  representatives  in  the  administrative  branch  of  the  national 
government,  men  to  whom  I  can  turn  as  illustrating  what  I  mean 
when  I  say  that  we  are  helped  greatly  by  good  laws  and  by  intelligent, 
fearless,  and  honest  administration  of  those  laws.  We  need  the  ability 
that  you  in  Iowa  have  furnished  in  your  public  servants.  We  need 
the  standard  of  integrity  that  you  have  set  in  public  life.  We  need 
that  uprightness  and  fearlessness  in  a  public  servant  which  makes  him 
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do  his  duty,  disregarding  either  the  clamor  of  the  many  or  the  snarl- 
ing of  the  few  which  is  directed  against  a  course  of  conduct  demanded 
by  regard  for  the  immutable  law  of  righteousness. 

[Wasbinvton    I  o«t,    July    3,    IMS.] 


AT  BLOOM INGTON,  ILL.,  JUNE  3.  1903. 

Governor,  friends  and  fclloiv  atiscus — men  and  women  of  Illinois: 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  for  me  today  to  go  through  your  great 
and  beautiful  State,  and  everywhere  that  I  have  been  memories  of 
the  great  past  of  the  State  and  nation  have  been  brought  before  me; 
and  this  evening  I  have  listened  to  Gen.  Stevenson  telling  of  the  great 
debates  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  and  those  were  giants  in  tlie 
days  of  great  men.  Yet  this  evening  I  feel  naturally  a  particular 
pleasure  in  greeting  my  own  comrades  of  the  Spanish-American  war; 
to  see  here,  as  I  have  seen  in  every  Illinois  audience,  men  who  wear 
the  button  which  shows  that  they  fought  in  the  great  Civil  War.  Our 
war — the  Spanish-American  war — was  comparatively  a  small  job;  all 
I  can  say  is,  we  did  it ;  and  I  hope  the  veterans  of  the  great  war  feel 
that  at  least  we  showed  the  spirit  they  would  want  their  sons  and 
successors  to  show.  If  we  did  not  go  through  the  trials  and  troubles 
that  they  did,  we  at  least  did  the  best  we  could,  and  in  our  case  there 
was  not  quite  enough  war  to  go  around ;  that  is  a  difficulty  from 
which  the  men  of  the  big  war  were  wholly  free.  And  I  wish  to  make 
a  special  appeal  in  addressing  you  this  evening — I  wish  to  make  at 
the  outset  an  especial  appeal  to  you  to  put  into  practical  effort  some 
of  the  lessons  we  learned  from  the  Spanish-American  war.  As  I 
was  coming  through  the  streets  of  your  city,  guarded  as  they  were 
by  members  of  your  National  Guard,  to  whom  I  wish  to  express  my 
special  obligation,  I  was  particularly  pleased  to  see  a  battalion  of  our 
naval  militia.  The  other  day  in  San  Frjincisco  I  took  part  in  dedi- 
cating a  monument  to  commemorate  the  gallantrv-  of  the  seamen  of 
Dewey's  fleet  who  on  the  first  day  of  May  five  years  ago,  to  the  sound 
of  their  cannon,  turned  a  new  page  in  the  history  of  this  people — 
not  only  this  people,  but  the  people  of  the  world.  Now  my  fellow 
citizens,  I  was  able  to  take  part  in  commemorating  that  victory;  and 
we  here  tonight  are  able  to  take  part  in  celebrating  that  victory,  be- 
cause, and  only  because,  during  the  dozen  years  prior  to  1898  our 
people  were  preparing  the  way  for  winning  victories. 

The  American  Navy  was  able  in  i8g8  to  add  a  new  page  to  the 
honor  of  our  republic  because  it  had  been  built  up  during  the  pre- 
ceding dozen  years.  The  ships  with  which  Dewey  won  at  Manila 
had  been  built  from  three  to  twelve  years  before ;  the  men  under  him 
had  been  trained  by  years  of  actual  sea  service  in  handling  the  delicate 


and  formidable  weapons  of  war  entrusted  to  their  care;  the  officers 
and  the  enlisted  men,  the  men  in  the  engine  room,  the  men  in  the 
gun  turret,  all  alike  were  able  to  do  these  things,  because  they  had 
been  trained  in  their  use. 

The  Spaniards  showed  no  lack  of  courage,  for  they  fought  hard; 
they  fired  a  great  deal,  but  they  didn't  hit;  and  we  fired  good  enough 
to  cut  their  fleet  to  pieces,  and  besides  we  had  the  courage  in  return. 
Not  because  we  had  the  forethought  to  provide  better  vessels,  but 
because  we  had  the  foretliought  to  provide  men  who  knew  how  to  use 
them.    And  that  habit,  that  use,  could  be  acquired  only  in  actual  prac-       i 

The  honor  of  the  victory  on  May  1st,  1898,  belongs  not  only  to  ' 
the  Admiral  and  the  officers  and  the  men  who  took  part  in  the  fight; 
the  honor  must  be  shared  with  all  our  people,  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  building  up  of  that  Navy;  who  had  done  their  share  in  seeing  to 
it  that  we  had  a  Navy  capable  of  accomplishing  such  deeds;  every 
public  man  who  by  his  vote  in  Congress,  by  his  action  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government,  added  strength  to  tlie  navy;  the  men  who 
had  voted  for  the  ships,  voted  for  the  guns,  had  voted  for  the  powder 
to  be  burned  in  times  of  peace,  that  they  might  know  how  to  burn  it 
in  war.  Remember  that  it  is  only  the  shot  that  hits  that  counts.  You 
have  to  have  practice,  and  practice  costs  money.  Every  congressman 
who  thus  voted  ;  every  member  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment who  had  done  his  part  in  superintending  the  construction  and 
providing  for  the  construction  of  those  ships,  they  all  are  entitled  to 
their  share  of  credit.  Of  course,  that  means,  primarily,  that  the  Amer- 
ican citizen,  the  indi\'idual  voter,  who  stood  behind  those  congressmen, 
those  public  servants,  and  backed  them  up  in  their  efforts  to  build 
up  the  navy,  have  a  right  to  claim  their  share  of  the  credit  for  what 
they  did.  Every  shipwright  who  took  even  the  smallest  part  in  build- 
ing those  vessels  of  war,  if  he  did  his  work  well,  if  he  didn't  skimp  it, 
is  entitled  to  his  share  of  the  credit  for  the  victory  of  Manila  bay. 
Every  officer  and  enlisted  man  in  the  navy,  even  though  he  left  the 
navy  before  the  battle  took  place,  if  while  in  the  navy  he  had  bravely 
and  zealously  done  his  part  in  seeing  and  handling  the  weapons,  in 
trying  the  perfect  mechanism,  he  is  entitled  to  his  part  of  the  credit; 
and  now,  you  here,  I  want  you  to  see  to  it  that  you  arc  entitled  to 
your  part  in  the  credit  for  any  naval  victory  in  the  far  future. 

It  is  a  nice  thing  to  talk  of  what  our  navy  and  our  seamen  have 
done;  but  that  is  in  the  past;  it  doesn't  amount  to  anything,  if  you 
are  not  ready  and  prepared  to  match  it  with  equal  service  in  the  future ; 
and  if  our  people  are  content  with  the  actions  of  our  navy  in  1898, 
see  to  it  that  we  go  on  upbuilding  our  navy,  that  we  maintain 
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reputation,  for  the  reputation  of  the  nation  will  be  held  responsible  for 
any  failure  in  the  future  on  the  part  of  the  navy. 

1  ask  this  audience — 1  ask  the  State  of  Illinois — I  ask  the  entire 
Union  to  see  to  it,  that  there  is  no  fault  in  the  upbuilding  and  the  main- 
taining of  the  American  navy. 

Tliis  is  not  a  party  question,  and  never  was.*  This  had  been  going 
on  through  successive  administrations,  for  a  dozen  years  prior  to  that 
battle,  and  our  navy  was  built  up  by  the  votes  of  Congress  under  the 
control  of  both  parties;  it  was  built  up  under  secretaries  of  tlic  navy 
representing  both  parlies.  It  was  built  up  because  the  American  public 
rightly  demands  that  all  party  lines  be  obliterated  at  high  water  mark 
on  the  occau ;  and  now  you  see  to  it  that  there  is  no  turning  back ;  that 
we  go  on  with  what  has  been  done — not  only  to  keep  our  navy  at 
what  it  is,  but  to  make  it  steadily  stronger  and  better. 

I  have  illimitable  faith  in  the  American  fighting  man,  if  you  give 
him  a  chance ;  and  I  ask  that  the  chance  be  given  him ;  and  remember 
if  at  any  time  this  nation  sends  unfit  ships,  or  vuitrained  crews  to  battle, 
and  disaster  should  follow,  tiie  blame  would  not  lie  with  those  who 
commanded  or  manned  those  ships,  but  it  would  lie  at  tlie  doors  of 
our  own  people,  for  not  having  seen  to  it  that  there  was  adequate 
preparation  in  advance.  That  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  government 
like  ours — you  are  the  sovereigns;  you,  the  men  of  this  nation;  and 
when  you  have  the  power,  you  cannot  escape  the  responsibility.  I 
therefore  ask  you  to  remember  that  the  responsibility  is  yours,  and  to 
see  that  your  representatives  in  public  life  feel  that  responsibility,  and 
always  provide  Uncle  Sam  with  his  right-hand  weapon — the  navy — 
in  proper  shape. 

A  great  nation  such  as  ours  cannot  play  a  small  part  in  the  world ; 
a  small  nation  can  play  a  small  part,  and  still  retain  its  respect,  because 
it  is  unfair  to  ask  of  it  that  it  should  do  the  impossible.  But  a  great 
nation  cannot  play  a  small  part.  We,  with  our  eighty  millions  of 
people,  rapidly  increasing  in  population  and  wealth — a  continent  grasp- 
ing the  crest  of  an  ocean  with  either  hand,  cannot  play  a  small  part 
in  the  world.  We  have  to  play  a  big  part,  and  it  is  left  with  us  to 
decide  whether  we  will  play  that  big  part  well  or  ill.  And  now  it  is 
left  to  you,  my  fellow  countrymen.  Do  you  hesitate  in  your  decision, 
when  you  are  called  upon  to  play  that  part,  either  for  weal  or  for  woe? 

This  nation  must  treat  all  fairly,  and  in  that  case  it  behoves  us  all 
that  the  nation  treat  all  powers  worthily  and  witli  fairness.  We  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  for  eighty  years  assumed  the  position  that 
our  interests  and  our  power  demand  the  exercise  of  a  certain  right 
of  supervision  over  the  different  countries  in   this  continent,   lying 

•President  Roo»evelt  believes  in  party  only  as  he  believes  in  organised  opinion,  but  parly 
never  rises  with  him  beyond  the  dignity  of  a  mere  method.      Party   is  never  the  object — the 
■  •■.  the  country  Siud  the  country's  good  arc  the  object — A.  H.  t,. 
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We  have  said  that 


•European  power,  no  foreign  power 
shall  acquire  territory  at  the  expense  of  those  people;  they  shall  not 
acquire  control  over  the  land  of  any  American  power.  We  call  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  I  believe  in  it  with  all  my  heart.  It  is  not  in- 
ternational law,  but  we  can  make  it  just  as  good  as  international  law 
if  we  have  the  navy  to  back  it  up. 

I  do  not  believe  any  European  power  has  any  thought  hostile  to 
us;  I  think. their  intentions  are  good;  but  I  think  a  good  sized  navy 
will  help  to  keep  them  in  that  position.  That  is  in  effect  the  result 
of  the  Spanish  war,  and  the  result  in  the  Philippines.  We  did  acquire 
certain  interests,  and  now  in  the  century  just  opened,  if  we  improve 
our  position,  if  we  take  advantage,  as  we  will  take  advantage,  of  the 
position  given  to  us,  our  coast  line  stretching  in  a  huge  semicircle, 
from  the  top  of  Alaska  down  to  the  southern  portion  of  California,  if 
we  take  advantage  of  that  we  must  become  the  dominant  power  in 
the  Pacific ;  we  can  keep  dominance  if  we  have  the  right  type  of  a  navy 
to  back  it  up.  There  is  no  surer  way  of  inviting  disaster  than  by 
going  down  or  backward  from  the  high  position  we  have  taken. 

I  therefore  ask  all  Americans  who  are  interested  in  the  greatness 
of  our  country's  future,  to  see  that  the  country  handle  itself  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  so  that  we  may  hand  down  to  our  children  an 
undimmed  heritage.  I  ask  all  Americans  to  see  to  it  that  there  is  no 
let-up  in  the  building  up  of  our  navy. 

I  have  traveled  during  the  past  two  months,  from  the  Atlantic  across 
the  continent  to  the  Pacific,  and  am  now  more  than  half  way  on  my 
return  journey.  I  have  addressed  bodies  of  my  fellow  countrymen, 
in  the  east,  in  what  is  known  as  the  middle  west,  in  the  west,  and  be- 
yond the  west — in  California — and  wherever  I  have  spoken  to  my  audi- 
ences, the  thought  that  has  been  most  apparent,  and  always  present 
with  me,  is  the  essential  unity  of  our  people  everywhere.  I  have  talked 
as  one  American  to  his  fellow  Americans.  I  have  found  them  in  every 
part  of  our  land,  responsive  to  the  same  appeals;  responsive  to  the 
same  ideas  which  I  feel  here  tonight.  Our  people  are  one,  and  I  think 
that  until  one  has  traveled  a  little  in  the  country,  he  would  hardly 
realize  what  the  terms  mean — east  and  west.  I  will  stop  for  a  moment 
and  tell  you  a  story :  Some  years  ago  I  lived  in  the  "cow  country." 
I  was  a  cattle  man  myself,  in  western  North  Dakota.  I  had  one  of  my 
men,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  come  to  me,  and  he  asked  for  his 
time ;  he  said,  "I  am  going  to  spend  the  winter  in  the  far  east."  I 
said,  "What  do  you  mean  by  the  far  east — Norway  or  Nubia?"  and 
his  answer  was,  "Duluth."  To  him  Duluth  represented  the  extreme 
easternmost  part  of  the  horizon.  The  terms  "east"  and  "west"  are  of 
no  consequence;  if  a  man  is  a  good  American  that  is  the  important 
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pSft]  and  if  he  is,  he  will  be  at  home  in  any  part  of  this  country,  from 
one  ocean  to  the  other,  from  the  gulf  to  the  Canadian  line. 

We  have  many  problems  as  a  nation,  to  settle  in  this  century.  We 
have  problems  from  without,  and  problems  from  within ;  they  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  past  generations  had  to  settle.  Those  of  the 
past  were  not  as  formidable  as  the  problems  with  which  the  men  of 
'6i  were  brought  face  to  face.  When  Abraham  Lincoln  called  for 
men,  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  to  avert  the  nation's  death,  we  needed 
then  to  have  qualities  which  were  necessary  at  that  time;  but  now, 
there  are  different  problems  for  solution.  We  have  new  problems  com- 
ing before  us,  but  we  must  face  them  in  identically  the  same  spirit  in 
which  our  fathers  faced  the  problems  of  their  time,  and  we  must 
solve  them  aright. 

There  is  no  patent  recipe  for  good  citizenship;  yet  in  applying  the 
spirit  in  different  ways,  we  need  the  same  spirit,  the  same  spirit  on 
the  part  of  the  men  who  are  to  solve  the  many  perplexing  and  difficult 
questions  that  will  come  before  us — questions  incident  to  our  indus- 
tries; the  developments  of  today  must  be  followed  in  the  same  spirit 
as  that  of  the  men  who  in  1776  founded  this  government,  and  who  from 
1861  to  1865  preserved  it ;  the  same  qualities  which  made  a  good 
citizen  then,  will  make  a  good  citizen  now,  here  and  everywhere ; 
whether  ingenious  or  by  whatever  name  it  is  called,  those  are  of  funda- 
mental interest.  In  the  average  citizen,  the  same  quality  which  made 
the  average  citizen  a  tower  of  strength  to  Lincoln  and  Grant.  What 
we  need  is  a  high  type  of  average  citizenship.  Llnder  another  form 
of  government,  it  would  be  possible,  I  suppose,  to  win  out  with  the 
average  citizenship  below ;  but  with  our  form,  the  average  citizenship 
must  be  the  man  himself. 

The  stream  cannot  rise  any  higher  than  its  source,  and  our  constitu- 
tion— our  laws — can  do  no  more  than  to  supplement  the  qualities  in 
the  average  American  man  and  woman.  In  the  average  man  and  the 
average  woman,  it  is  his  or  her  duty  to  see  that  we  are  going  onward  as 
a  nation ;  and  what  we  need  is  that  we  have  the  average  man.  We 
need,  then,  that  the  average  man  shall  possess  a  sound  body — a  sound 
mind ;  and  that  he  shall  furthermore  possess  what  is  more  than  body, 
or  more  than  mind — character.  Character,  which  is  in  the  last  analysis 
the  determining  factor  in  your  nation's  success,  as  it  is  in  the  indi- 
vidual's success.  Character  enters  mainly  into  the  man  and  into  the 
nation,  above  all.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  decency — honesty ;  the  spirit 
that  makes  a  man  a  good  husband,  a  good  father,  a  good  neighbor,  a 
good  man  to  work  by  the  side  of,  and  a  good  man  to  deal  with ;  a  good 
man  in  his  relations  to  the  State  and  the  nation;  and  if  he  lack  that 
quality,  no  other  can  atone  for  it.  As  in  the  days  of  the  Civil  War,  no 
matter  how  able  a  man  was,  no  matter  how  brave  he  was,  if  he  did  not 
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have  that  spirit  in  him,  his  courage  would  render  him  more  dangerous 
to  the  nation ;  and  as  it  was  in  the  Civil  War,  so  it  is  essential  in  the 
life  of  every  man.  A  man  may  be  very  strong,  and  yet  he  has  not  got 
the  root  of  righteousness  in  him — the  root  of  decent  living;  it  is  his 
ability  and  his  strength,  to  stand  and  do  the  right,  that  make  him  a 
tower  of  strength  to  the  community  and  to  the  nation.  It  is  very 
well  to  have  the  spirit  of  honesty  and  decency,  and  morality,  but  it 
is  not  enough.  Like  it  was  in  our  Civil  War,  it  does  not  make  the 
patriotic  man.  He  may  have  the  patriotism,  but  if  he  would  run  away 
his  patriotism  would  go  for  naught.  So  in  civil  life;  stamp  it  with 
the  closest  virtue,  the  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  the  man  in  these 
particulars  which  I  have  just  mentioned ;  and  in  addition  to  decency 
and  honesty  we  need  strength  and  courage;  self-restraint;  self-reliance; 
self-controf,  and  the  spirit  that  wills  and  will  do  what  should  be  done, 
the  spirit  of  recognizing  the  obstacles  from  which  he  will  not  tlinch, 
but  will  go  forward  and  trample  it  under  his  feet,  and  make  it  a  step- 
ping stone.  So  in  the  future  we  need  strength,  courage,  and  the  qual- 
ities that  are  necessary  to  make  up  the  man.  Not  only  to  say  of  a  man 
that  be  is  a  good  man,  but  a  man  of  character ;  we  know  that  he  has 
courage  as  well  as  honesty  i  the  two  together  are  not  enough,  but  with 
those  he  must  have  that  saving  grace  of  common  sense. 

In  this  case  we  have  before  us  our  citizens  divided  into  two  camps, 
the  camp  of  men  who  mean  well,  and  cannot  accomplish  anything, 
and  the  camp  of  men  who  do  not  mean  well  at  all,  and  who  can  ac- 
complish anything  they  undertake.  With  virtue  and  decency  must 
go  courage  and  must  go  sanity  and  in  the  sense  of  the  spirit  that  is 
shown  forth  by  Abraham  Lincoln's  words  when  he  said,  "I  will  strive 
to  get  the  best,  and  if  I  can't  do  it  I  will  get  the  best  possible."  We 
must  not  twist  those  words  out  of  their  well-meaning;  we  must  not 
use  them  as  an  excuse  for  accepting  less  than  the  very  best  work  we 
can  get.  We  must  not  use  them  as  an  excuse  for  doing  ill ;  but  we 
must  apply  them  in  the  spirit  in  which  Lincoln  applied  them,  than 
whom  no  man  in  his  generation  had  loftier  ideas ;  than  whom  no  man 
in  his  generation  sought  and  realized  the  ideals  in  a  more  practical 
fashion. 

And  now,  my  fellow  countrymen,  men  and  women  of  this  great 
State.  I  believe  in  you ;  I  believe  in  the  citizens  of  this  country ;  I  be- 
lieve in  the  country's  future  because  I  believe  that  the  average  man 
and  the  average  woman  of  this  nation  has  just  those  qualities  of 
courage,  of  sanity,  of  decency,  which  must  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all 
national  greatness.    Good-night,  I  thank  you. 

(The  DailT'  Fantagriph,  Bloomington,    III..  June  4,   1003.] 
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AT  JOLIET,  ILL.,  JUNE  3.  1903. 
Mr.  Mayor,  and  you,  my  feliow  citizens,  men  and  women  of  Illinois: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  have  a  chance  of  coming  here  to  say  a  word 
to  you.  In  greeting  all  of  you  I  wish  to  say  a  word  of  special  greeting 
to  the  children.  As  you  know,  I  believe  in  children.  I  am  very  glad 
to  .see  that  in  this  city  there  seems  no  danger  of  race  suicide.  I  have 
just  one  word  for  the  children,  which  applies  perhaps  particularly  to 
the  boys.  A  very  good  motto  to  adopt  in  life  can  be  taken  from  the 
football  field  :  "Don't  foul ;  don't  flinch  ;  and  hit  the  line  hard."  That 
is  a  good  enough  motto  for  the  older  folks  as  well. 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  coming  through  this  great  State, 
of  seeing  your  marvelous  prosperity,  what  you  have  done  in  the 
country  and  the  cities  alike,  what  has  been  accomplished  in  agriculture, 
in  transportation,  in  industrial  development.  Something  of  that  comes 
from  the  enactment  of  wise  laws  and  from  honest  and  fearless  en- 
forcement of  those  laws.  We  need  good  legislation ;  we  need  straight 
and  decent  administration;  but  after  all  is  said  and  done,  back  of  the 
law  stands  the  man  as  the  chief  factor.  In  the  success  of  man  now, 
as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  as  it  will  ever  be  in  the  future,  must  be  the 
sum  of  that  man's  individual  qualities. 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  the  lack  in  any  man  of  industry, 
energy,  thrift,  business  enterprise.  No  law  that  has  ever  been  devised, 
or  that  ever  will  be  devised,  can  possibly  put  the  weakling  on  the  same 
plane  with  the  strong,  the  coward  on  the  same  plane  with  the  brave, 
or  the  fool  on  the  same  plane  with  the  wise.  All  that  the  law  can  do 
is  to  give  a  fair  show  to  each  man  to  develop  the  best  there  is  in  him. 
guarding  him  against  injustice  from  others,  and  seeing  that  he  works 
no  injustice  in  return.  Of  course  if  the  law  does  not  do  that,  it  fails 
in  its  duty. 

Our  modem  industrial  system  is  so  complex  and  so  delicate  that 
we  need  the  best  and  highest  trained  wisdom  upon  which  we  can  draw 
to  secure  the  continuance  of  favorable  conditions.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  upset  them ;  it  is  not  so  easy  to  build  them  up  again ;  but  having 
gotten  all  that  the  law  can  give  us,  and  by  law  preserved  all  that  the 
law  can  give  us,  we  must  still  in  the  last  analysis  depend  upon  the 
average  individual  citizenship,  upon  the  thrift,  the  energj-,  the  power 
of  work,  the  power  of  concentration  of  mind  of  tlie  average  man,  to 
take  advantage  of  those  conditions. 

There  are  many  different  types  of  work,  different  types  of  indus- 
try' ;  all  arc  honorable  so  long  as  they  serve  a  useful  purpose  rn  the 
community.  The  prime  lesson  for  all  Americans  to  learn  is  the  lesson 
of  self-respect  joined  with  respect  for  others :  the  lesson  that  if  a  man 
docs  his  duty  well,  be  he  employer  or  employee,  lawyer,  merchant. 
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farmer,  wageworker,  if  he  does  his  duty  well  he  is  a  good  citizen, 
entitled  to  the  regard  of  every  other  good  citizen.  A  man  who  fails 
to  show  such  regard  for  his  fellow  stamps  himself  as  being  unfit  to 
do  his  duty  in  American  life. 

The  line  of  cleavage  between  good  conduct  and  bad  conduct  runs 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  cleavage  between  class  and  class,  occupa- 
tion and  occupation,  creed  and  creed,  great  means  and  less  means. 

A  man  is  no  true  American  who  pays  heed  in  others  to  the  non- 
essential features  of  our  citizenship  ;  the  man  is  no  true  American  who 
either  looks  down  upon  another  because  he  is  less  well  off,  or  hates 
and  envies  him  because  he  is  better  oflF;  either  feeling  is  a  base  and 
a  mean  feeling  unworthy  of  the  heirs  to  the  greatness  of  Washington, 
to  the  greatness  of  Lincoln. 

The  man  who  seeks  to  inspire  one  set  of  Americans  to  hate  another 
because  of  difference  of  creed,  because  of  difference  of  locality,  dif- 
ference of  occupation,  or  of  wealth,  is  a  curse  to  the  republic. 

I  believe,  oh,  my  fellow  countrymen,  in  the  future  of  this  republic, 
because  I  believe  in  you  here  to-day,  and  your  fellow  citizens  of  this 
nation;  because  I  believe  that  the  average  American,  be  he  rich  or 
poor,  whether  he  work  in  the  country  or  the  city,  whether  he  work  as 
employer  or  a  wageworker,  has  in  him  the  qualities  of  courage,  of 
decency  and  of  common  sense,  which  in  the  aggregate  make  up  the 
type  of  good  citizenship  upon  which  every  great  and  successful  nation 
must  rest. 

I  have  but  this  moment  to  address  you,  for  we  are  running  on 
schedule  time ;  and  there  are  so  many  cities  in  Illinois  I  want  to  see 
that  I  have  my  work  cut  out  for  me  in  trying  to  see  them.  Good- 
bye and  good  luck. 

[Tbe  Joliet  News,  Jolict,   III.,  June   11,    IDOS.] 


AT  FREEPORT.  ILL.,  JUNE  3.  1903- 

Congressman  Hilt,  and  you,  my  fellow  countrymen: 

Here  where  we  meet  to-day  there  occurred  one  of  those  memorable 
scenes  in  accordance  with  which  the  whole  future  history  of  nations 
is  molded.  Here  were  spoken  winged  words  that  flew  through  imme- 
diate time  and  that  will  fly  through  that  portion  of  eternity  recorded 
in  the  history  of  our  race.  Here  was  sounded  the  keynote  of  the 
struggle  which  after  convulsing  the  nation,  made  it  in  fact  what  it 
had  only  been  in  name, — at  once  united  and  free.  It  is  eminently 
fitting  that  this  monument,  given  by  the  women  of  this  city  in  com- 
memoration of  the  great  debate  that  here  took  place,  should  be  dedi- 
cated by  the  men  whose  deeds  made  good  the  words  of  Abraham 
Lrincoln — the  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War.    The  word  was  mighty.    Had 
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it  not  been  for  the  word  the  deeds  could  not  have  taken  place ;  but 
without  the  deeds  the  word  would  have  been  the  idlest  breath.  It  is 
forever  to  the  honor  of  our  nation  that  we  brought  forth  the  statesman 
who,  with  far-sighted  vision,  could  pierce  the  clouds  that  obscured 
the  sight  of  the  keenest  of  his  fellows,  could  see  what  the  future  in- 
evitably held ;  and  moreover  that  we  had  back  of  the  statesman  and 
behind  him  the  men  to  whom  it  was  given  to  fight  in  the  greatest  war 
ever  waged  for  tlie  good  of  mankind,  for  the  betterment  of  the  world. 
I  have  literally  but  a  moment  here.  I  could  not  resist  the  chance 
that  was  offered  me  to  stop  and  dedicate  this  monument,  for  great 
though  we  now  regard  Abraham  Lincoln,  my  countrymen,  tlie  future 
will  put  him  on  an  even  higher  pinnacle  than  we  have  put  him.  In  all 
history  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  to  be  found  an  orator  whose 
speeches  will  last  as  cnduringly  as  certain  of  the  speeches  of  Lincoln ; 
and  in  all  history,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  man  who  founded 
this  Republic,  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  found  another  statesman 
at  once  so  great  and  so  single-hearted  in  his  devotion  to  the  weal  of 
his  people.  We  can  not  too  highly  honor  him ;  and  the  highest  way 
in  which  we  can  honor  him  is  to  see  that  our  homage  is  not  only 
homage  of  words ;  that  to  lip  loyalty  we  join  the  loyalty  of  the  heart ; 
that  we  pay  honor  to  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  by  so  con- 
ducting ourselves,  by  so  carrying  ourselves  as  citizens  of  this  Republic, 
that  \vc  shall  hand  on  undiminished  to  our  children  and  our  children's! 
children  the  heritage  we  received  from  the  men  who  upheld  the  states-' 
manship  of  Lincoln  in  the  council,  who  made  good  the  soldiership  of 
Grant  in  the  field. 


AT  LINCOLN,  ILL..  JUNE  4.  1903- 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  have  the  chance  of  coming  before  you  and 
saying  a  word  of  greeting  to  you  today.  I  am  now  closing  a  trip 
that  has  lasted  two  months.  I  have  gone  across  the  continent  from 
one  ocean  to  the  other,  and  am  now  well  on  my  return ;  and  of  all 
things  on  that  trip  the  thing  that  has  impressed  me  most  is  the  es- 
sential unity  of  our  people.  Wherever  I  have  been,  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  in  this  great  Mississippi  valley,  on  the  high  plains  and  among 
the  mountains  to  the  westward,  and  further  westward  still  by  the  shore 
of  the  Pacific,  the  people  whom  I  have  seen  are  substantially  one. 

Everywhere  I  have  stopped  throughout  this  State,  I  have  noticed 
your  schools,  and  mighty  good  they  are ;  but  what  has  impressed  me 
most  are  the  evidences  of  your  wonderful  industrial  progress.  I 
hope  it  will  continue,  and  it  ties  with  you  to  make  it  continue.  Go 
on  showing  the  industry  you  have  shown  in  the  past ;  that  industry 
which  is  the  basis  of  individual  success,  for  the  success  of  the  indi- 
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vidual  is  the  success  of  the  nation;  and  you  will  make  this  State, 
this  nation,  more  glorious,  more  prosperous  in  the  future  than  ever 
it  was  in  the  past ;  glorious  and  prosperous  as  that  past  has  been. 

Now  I  must  say  good-bye,  and  I  greet  you  all.  I  want  to  say  a 
special  word  of  greeting  to  the  fathers  and  mothers  who  come  down 
here  carrying  small  children.  I  believe  in  children  and  I  like  your 
stock ;  I  am  glad  it  is  being  kept  up. 

[Illinoii   Sute   Register,   Spring-field,   III.,   June   S,    ItKlS.] 
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AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  JAMES  MILLIKEN  UNIVERSITY,  AT 

DECATUR.  ILL.,  JUNE  4.  1903. 
Mr.  MiUiken: 

I  feel  that  as  an  American  citizen  it  is  proper  for  me  to 
express  to  you  and  to  those  like  you,  the  obligations  that  good  Amer- 
icans feel  for  what  you  and  they  have  done  in  this  university  and  in 
other  educational  institutions  throughout  the  land.  I  am  especially 
pleased  that  I  am  to  take  part  in  the  dedication  of  an  institution  of 
learning  where  so  much  of  the  teaching  is  to  be  with  direct  view  to 
an  industrial  betterment  of  the  country.  Ours  is  an  age  of  specializa- 
tion and  the  man  who  is  to  do  industrial  work  will  find  himself  im- 
measurably better  prepared  for  it  if  he  can  have  the  proper  kind  of 
industrial  training. 

[Illinoii    Stale    Regiater,    Springfielil,    III  ,   June   9,    1003.] 

AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  STATE  ARSENAL  AT  SPRINGFIELD. 

ILL.,  JUNE  4.  «903. 

Senator  Cullotn,  Governor,  and  you,  my  fellow  Americans,  men  and 
women  of  the  great  State  of  Illinois:  ^M 

It  is  a  deep  pleasure  for  me  to  have  the  chance  of  speaking  to  you 
today  and  above  all  to  speak  to  you  here  in  Lincoln's  home  after  hav- 
ing driven  out  to  see  Lincoln's  tomb  and  after  driving  out  in  company 
with  the  man  who  accompanied  the  body  of  the  great  martyred  Presi- 
dent on  its  journey  to  its  last  resting  place,  your  senior  senator,  j 
Senator  Cullom.  I  have  met  in  Illinois  many  men  who  knew  Lincoln  ^M 
personally,  and  at  every  place  that  I  have  stopped,  I  have  seen  men 
who  fought  in  the  army  when  Lincoln  called  the  country  to  arms. 
All  of  us  now  pay  our  tribute  to  the  greatness  that  is  achieved ;  all 
of  us  now,  looking  back  over  the  past  forty  years,  can  see  the  figure 
of  Lincoln,  staid,  kindly,  patient  Lincoln,  as  it  looms  above  his  con- 
temporaries, as  it  will  loom  ever  larger  through  the  centuries  to  come. 
It  is  a  good  thing  for  us,  by  speech,  to  pay  homage  to  the  memory 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  it  is  an  infinitely  better  thing  for  us  in  our 
lives  to  pay  homage  to  his  memory  in  the  only  way  in  which  that 
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homage  can  be  effectively  paid,  by  seeing  to  it  that  this  republic's  life, 
social  and  pohtical,  civic  and  industrial,  is  shaped  now  in  accordance 
w^ith  tlie  ideals  which  Lincoln  preached  and  which  all  his  life  long  he 
practiced.  The  greatness  of  our  forefathers  must  serve  not  as  an  ex- 
cuse to  us  for  failing  to  do  our  duties  in  return,  but  as  a  spur  to  make 
us  feel  that  we  are  doubly  .recreant  to  them  as  well  as  to  ourselves  if 
we  fail  to  rise  level  with  the  standards  they  set.* 

To  the  men  of  Lincoln's  generation  the  supreme  gift  was  given  of 
being  true  to  themselves  in  a  great  national  crisis.  Theirs  was  not 
the  life  of  ease,  the  life  of  comfort.  For  their  good  fortune  they  were 
given  a  duty  hard  to  perform,  but  supremely  well  worth  performing. 
I  envy  no  man  a  life  of  ease,  and  I  feel  little  but  contempt  for  him  if 
his  only  ideal  is  to  lead  a  life  of  ease.  We  should  reserve  our  feeling 
of  admiration  for  the  men  who  have  difficult  work  to  do,  but  work 
eminently  worth  doing  and  do  it  well.  The  problems  that  face  us  as 
a  nation  today  are  different  from  the  problems  which  Lincoln  and  the 
men  of  his  generation  had  to  face.  Different  methods  must  be  devised 
for  solving  them,  but  the  spirit  in  which  we  approach  them  must  be 
the  same  as  the  spirit  with  which  Lincoln  and  his  fellows  in  council, 
his  followers  in  war,  approached  their  problems,  or  else  this  nation 
will  fail.  But  it  will  not  fail — it  will  succeed  because  we  still  have 
in  us  the  spirit  of  the  men  of  '6i. 

Here  we  are  as  a  nation,  with  a  domain  and  a  population  such  as 
no  other  republic  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  even  approached. 
For  weal  or  for  woe  we  are  a  great  power,  a  great  nation.  We  cannot 
escape  playing  the  part  of  a  great  nation.  We  shall  play  it  ill  or  well, 
but  play  it  we  must.  A  small  nation  can  play  a  small  part,  not  a  great 
nation,  and  upon  the  success  of  the  experiment  of  free  government 
^conducted  on  a  spirit  of  orderly  liberty  here  on  this  continent,  depends 
[not  only  the  welfare  of  this  nation,  but  depends  the  future  of  free 
[government  in  the  entire  world.  And  it  behoves  us,  not  only  to 
exult  in  our  privileges,  but  soberly  to  realize  our  responsibilities. 
Hitherto  republics  have  failed,  and  the  republics  of  antiquity  failed.  The 
republics  of  the  middle  ages  failed  although  tried  on  a  much  smaller 
scale  than  ours,  though  on  account  of  the  smaller  scale  the  experiment 
would  have  seemed  less  hazardous.  And  fundamentally  the  cause  of 
the  failure  of  those  republics  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  ultimately 
each  tended  to  become  not  a  government  of  the  whole  people,  doing 
justice  to  each  member  of  the  people,  but  a  government,  slipped  into 
the  hands  of  an  oligarchy;  sometimes  it  slipped  into  the  hands  of  a 
mob — in  either  case  the  result  was  the  same — it  was  exactly  as  fatal  to 
the  lasting  welfare  of  the  republic  if  it  was  turned  into  a  government 

'More  than  any  other  book  or  books  President  Roosevelt  has  read  and  r^-read  the  Life 
of  Lincoln.  Lincoln  is  his  North  Star;  he  steers  by  him.  tn  those  tangles  which  beiet  a 
president,  bis  first  silent  inquiry  is:    "What  would  Lincoln  have  done?"— A.  H.  L. 
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in  which  the  few  oppressed  the  many,  as  if  it  was  turned  into  a  gov- 
ernment in  which  the  many  plundered  die  few.  Either  form  of  perver- 
sion of  the  true  governmental  principles  spelled  death  and  ruin  to 
the  community.  It  was  no  use  to  have  escaped  one  form  of  ruin 
if  niin  came  at  the  other  end  of  the  pole.  And  now  this  government 
will  succeed  because  it  will  be.  and  it  shall  be  and  must  be  kept  true 
to  the  principles  for  which  the  men  of  Lincoln's  generation  fought. 

This  is  not  and  never  shall  be  a  government  of  a  plutocracy.  This 
is  not  and  never  shall  be  a  government  of  a  mob.  It  is  a  government 
of  liberty,  by,  under  and  through  the  law.  A  government  in  which 
no  man  is  to  be  permitted  either  to  domineer  over  the  less  well  off 
or  to  plunder  the  better  off.  It  is  a  government  in  which  man  is 
to  be  guaranteed  his  rights  and  in  return  in  which  it  is  to  be  seen 
that  he  does  not  wrong  his  fellows.  The  supreme  safety  of  our  country 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fearless  and  honest  administration  of  the  law  of 
the  land.  And  it  makes  not  the  slightest  difference  whether  the  offense 
against  the  law  takes  the  form  of  cunning  and  greed  on  the  one  hand, 
or  of  physical  violence  on  the  other.  In  either  case  the  law  breaker 
must  be  held  accountable  and  the  law  breaking  stopped.  And  when 
any  executive  undertakes  to  enforce  the  law,  he  is  entitled  to  the  sup- 
port of  every  decent  man,  rich  or  poor,  no  matter  what  form  the  law 
breaking  has  taken,  he  is  entitled  to  the  support  of  all  men  in  his 
efforts.  And  if  he  is  worth  his  salt,  he  will  enforce  the  law  whether 
he  gets  the  support  or  not.  All  men  are  not  merely  wicked,  but  foolish, 
if  they  ask  privileges  to  violate  the  law.  All  men  are  not  only  wicked 
but  foolish  if  they  complain  because  they  are  forced  to  obey  the  law. 
But  the  most  foolish  man  in  making  such  complaints  is  the  rich  man ;  fl 
for  the  rich  man  owes  his  very  existence,  his  prosperity  to  the  fact 
that  the  law  throws  its  mantle  around  him,  and  he  therefore  is  twice 
over  foolish,  if  in  any  way  he  permits  reverence  for  the  law  to  be 
broken  down  in  a  community  like  ours.  ^ 

And  now,  my  countrymen,  remember  always  that  there  are  two  ^ 
sides  to  what  I  have  preached  to-day.  It  is  a  base  and  evil  thing  for 
the  man  of  great  means  to  look  down  upon,  to  treat  with  arrogance  his 
brother  who  is  less  well  off,  and  it  is  no  less  base,  it  is  no  less  evil 
for  any  man  to  view  with  envy,  with  hatred,  with  rancor,  his  brother 
because  that  brother  is  better  off.  The  two  qualities,  envy  and  ar-  fl 
rogance,  are  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the  same  black  crystal.  The 
same  attributes  which  make  a  man  when  powerful,  tyrannous  over 
others,  will  make  him  the  agitator  and  the  revolutionist  if  he  happens 
to  be  placed  at  the  other  end  of  the  social  scale.  And  I  ask  you  to 
remember  always  that  the  man  who  preaches  it  to  the  men  at  one  end 
of  the  social  scale  or  to  the  men  of  the  other,  is  equally  a  menace 
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to  the  entire  community.  In  Lincoln's  day  the  men  who  wore  the 
blue  fought  to  establish  once  for  all  the  principles  that  there  was  no 
place  in  this  country  for  sectional  hatred,  and  that  the  career  of  the 
men  who  sought  to  stir  up  one  section  against  another  was  at  an  end. 
Now  let  us  see  to  it  that  there  is  just  as  little  place  in  this  country 
for  the  man  who  seeks  to  stir  up  creed  against  creed,  class  against 
class,  one  body  of  Americans  against  another  body  of  Americans,  as 
for  the  man  who  seeks  to  stir  one  section  against  another. 

The  line  of  cleavage  of  good  and  bad  citizenship  runs  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  cleavage  between  locality  and  locality,  creed  and  creed, 
class  and  class,  occupation  and  occupation.  If  a  man  is  a  decent  man, 
if  he  acts  squarely  by  his  fellows,  if  he  does  his  duty,  if  he  works  at 
work  which  is  useful  and  honorable,  he  is  a  good  citizen,  and  he  is 
entitled  to  the  praise  of  all  other  good  citizens.  And  if  that  is  the 
case,  the  other  man  who  refuses  or  rejects  fellowship  with  him  stamps 
himself  as  being  a  poor  citizen  of  this  republic.  I  ask  that  as  a  nation 
we  approach  the  new  problems  in  the  spirit  with  which  Lincoln  and  the 
men  of  Lincoln's  time  approached  the  problems  they  solved — a  spirit 
of  courage  and  resolution,  a  spirit  of  the  broadest  kindliness,  a  spirit  of 
genuine  brotherhood  and  love  for  all  men.  Not  a  spirit  of  weakness. 
The  men  of  1861  had  iron  in  their  veins  or  they  could  never  have  won 
out  in  the  great  contest  of  that  time.  They  were  strong  men  or  they 
could  not  have  fought  to  a  successful  finish  the  great  Civil  War,  and 
they  were  good  men  or  they  never  would  have  dared  to  undertake  it. 
And  now,  my  fellow  countrymen,  as  we  read  Lincoln's  words,  as  we 
think  of  his  deeds,  let  us  in  honesty  and  humility  consecrate  our- 
selves and  our  lives  to  treating  the  problems  of  to-day  as  he  treated 
those  great  problems  in  the  solution  of  which  he  gave  his  life  for 
the  people. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  cannot  win  out  as  a  nation  if  we  permit 
the  black  vices  of  envy  or  rancor  or  arrogance  to  control  us  in  our 
dealings  with  our  fellows.  Let  us  remember  that  we  must  act  in  a 
spirit  of  broad  charity  and  kindliness  to  our  fellows  and  yet  with  the 
clearsightedness  that  recognizes  that  there  can  be  no  compromise 
with  the  law  breaker — that  the  first  essential  of  civilized  government 
is  obedience  to  the  law.  Let  us  remember  here  that  this  must  never 
be  allowed  to  become  a  government  by  any  class,  that  it  must  be 
kept  a  government  such  as  it  was  as  Washington  founded  it,  such 
as  it  was  as  Lincoln  preserved  it — a  government  of  the  people  as  a 
whole  in  which  every  man  is  given  justice  as  a  man,  and  is  guaranteed 
the  treatment,  social  and  political,  which  he  can  show  himself  entitled 
to  receive.  We  can  never  make  this  government  a  good  government 
save  on  the  basis  of  a  firm  type  of  individual  citizenship.  The  stream 
cannot  rise  higher  than  the  source.     U{>on  the  character  of  the  in- 
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dividual  man,  the  individual  woman,  must  depend,  in  the  long  run, 
the  success  of  our  institutions ;  and  I  believe  in  you,  I  believe  in  the 
future  of  this  country  of  which  you  are  part,  because  I  believe  that 
the  average  American  citizen  has  in  him  those  qualities  of  honesty,  of 
courage,  of  fair  dealing  as  bctvircen  man  and  man ;  that  the  average 
American  citizen  has  in  him  the  spirit  of  justice  which  shows  in  everj 
deed  and  in  every  act  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

(Illinois    Statt   Register,   June    S,    1903.] 

ON  RETURN  FROM  WESTERN  TRIP,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 
JUNE  5-  190J. 

My  friends  and  neighbors: 

I  thank  you  very,  very  much  for  coming  here  to  greet  me  this  after- 
noon, and  I  have  appreciated  more  than  I  can  say  the  welcome  back 
home  that  I  have  received  to-day.  I  have  been  absent  over  two  months 
and  I  have  traveled  many  miles.  During  that  time  one  thing  has 
struck  me,  and  that  is  the  substantialness  of  the  American  people. 
One  can  travel  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  and 
always  be  at  home  among  one's  fellow  Americans.  I  thank  you  again, 
my  friends,  and  now  I  am  going  in  to  my  own  folks. 

AT    THE    CONSECRATION     OF    GRACE    MEMORIAL    REFORMED 
CHURCH,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  JUNE  7,  1903. 

I  shall  ask  your  attention  to  three  lines  of  the  Dedication  Canticle: 
"Serve  the  Lord  with  gladness:  enter  into  His  gates  with  thanksgiv- 
ing, and  into  His  courts  with  praise.  Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill 
of  the  Lord?  or  who  shall  stand  in  His  holy  place?  He  that  hath 
clean  hands,  and  a  pure  heart;  who  hath  not  lifted  up  his  soul  unto 
vanity,  nor  sworn  deceitfully." 

Better  lines  could  surely  not  be  brought  into  any  dedication  service 
of  a  church ;  and  it  is  a  happy  thing  that  we  should  have  repeated 
them  this  morning.  This  church  is  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the 
Lord ;  and  we  can  serve  Him  by  the  way  we  serve  our  fellow-men. 
This  church  is  consecrated  to  service  and  duty.  It  was  written  of 
old  that  "by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them" ;  and  we  can  show  the 
faitli  that  is  in  us,  we  can  show  the  sincerity  of  our  devotion,  by  the 
fruits  we  bring  forth.  The  man  who  is  not  a  tender  and  considerate 
husband,  a  loving  and  wise  father,  is  not  serving  the  Lord  when  he 
goes  to  church  ;  so  with  the  woman ;  so  with  all  who  come  here.  Our 
being  in  this  church,  our  communion  here  with  one  another,  our  sitting 
under  the  pastor  and  hearing  from  him  the  word  of  God,  must,  if  we 
are  sincere,  show  their  effects  in  our  lives  outside. 

We  of  the  Dutch  and  German  Reformed  Churches,  like  our  brethren 
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of  the  Lutheran  Church,  have  a  pccuhar  duty  to  perform  in  this  great 
country  of  ours,  a  country  still  in  the  making,  for  we  have  the  duty 
peculiarly  incumbent  upon  us  to  take  care  of  our  brethren  who  come 
each  year  from  over  seas  to  our  shores.  The  man  going  to  a  new 
country  is  torn  by  the  roots  from  all  his  old  associations,  and  there 
is  great  danger  to  him  in  the  time  before  he  gets  his  roots  down  into 
the  new  country,  before  he  brings  himself  into  touch  with  his  fellows 
in  the  new  land.  For  that  reason  I  always  take  a  peculiar  interest  in 
the  attitude  of  our  churches  toward  the  immigrants  who  come  to  these 
shores.  I  feel  that  we  should  be  peculiarly  watchful  over  them,  be- 
cause of  our  own  history,  because  we  or  our  fathers  came  here  under 
like  conditions.  Now  that  we  have  established  ourselves  let  us  see  to 
it  that  we  stretch  out  the  hand  of  help,  the  hand  of  brotherhood,  toward 
the  new-comers,  and  help  them  as  speedily  as  possible  to  get  into  such 
relations  that  it  will  be  easy  for  them  to  walk  well  in  the  new  life. 
We  are  not  to  be  excused  if  we  selfishly  sit  down  and  enjoy  gifts  that 
have  been  given  to  us  and  do  not  try  to  share  them  with  our  poorer 
fellows  coming  from  every  part  of  the  world,  who  many  of  them  stand 
in  such  need  of  the  helping  hand ;  who  often  not  only  meet  too  many 
people  anxious  to  associate  with  them  for  their  detriment,  but  often 
too  few  anxious  to  associate  with  them  for  their  good. 

I  trust  that  with  the  consecration  of  each  new  church  of  the  Re- 
formed creed  in  this  our  country  there  will  be  established  a  fresh 
centre  of  effort  to  get  at  and  to  help  for  their  good  the  people  that 
yearly  come  from  over  seas  to  us.  No  more  important  work  can  be 
done  by  our  people ;  important  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  importanl 
to  the  cause  of  true  national  life  and  greatness  here  in  our  own  land, 

Another  thing:  let  us  so  far  as  strength  is  given  us  make  it  evident 
to  those  who  look  on  and  who  arc  not  of  us  that  our  faith  is  not  one 
of  words  merely;  that  it  finds  expression  in  deeds.  One  sad,  one 
lamentable  phase  of  human  history  is  that  the  very  loftiest  words, 
implying  the  loftiest  ideas,  have  often  been  used  as  cloaks  for  the 
commission  of  dreadful  deeds  of  iniquity.  No  more  hideous  crimes 
have  ever  been  committed  by  men  than  those  that  have  been  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  liberty,  or  order,  of  brotherhood,  of  religion. 
People  have  butchered  one  another  under  circumstances  of  dreadful 
atrocity,  claiming  all  the  time  to  be  serving  the  object  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man  or  of  the  fatherhood  of  God.  We  must  in  our  lives,  in 
our  efforts,  endeavor  to  further  the  cause  of  brotherhood  in  the  human 
family ;  and  we  must  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  men  anxious  to  find 
subject  for  complaint  or  derision  in  the  churches  of  the  United  States, 
in  our  Church,  may  not  be  able  to  find  it  by  pointing  out  any  contrast 
between  our  professions  and  our  lives. 

lis  church  is  consecrated  to-day  to  duty  and  to  service,  to  the 
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worship  of  the  Creator,  and  to  an  earnest  effort  on  our  part  so  to 
shape  our  lives  among^  ourselves  and  in  relation  to  the  outside  world 
that  we  may  feel  that  we  have  done  our  part  in  bringing  a  little  nearer 
the  day  when  there  shall  be  on  this  earth  a  genuine  brotherhood  of 
man. 


ON  THE  SUBMISSION  OP  THE  MEMORANDUM  CONCERNING  THE 
KISHINEFF  MASSACRE,  AT  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  JUNE  IS,  iQOJ- 

Mr.  Chairman: 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  a  fact  so  patent  as  the  widespread  indignation 
with  which  the  American  people  heard  of  the  drcadfid  outrages  upon 
the  Jews  in  Kishineff.  I  have  never  in  my  experience  in  this  country 
known  ol  a  more  immediate  or  a  deeper  expression  of  sympathy  for 
the  victims  and  of  horror  over  the  appalling  calamity  that  had  occurred. 
It  is  natural  that  while  the  whole  civilized  world  should  express  such 
a  feeling  it  should  yet  be  most  intense  and  most  widespread  in  the 
United  States;  for  of  all  the  great  powers  I  think  I  may  say  that 
the  United  States  is  that  country  in  which  from  the  beginning  of  its 
national  career,  most  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  acknowledging  the 
debt  due  to  the  Jewish  race  and  of  endeavoring  to  do  justice  to  those 
American  citizens  who  are  of  Jewish  ancestry  and  faith. 

One  of  the  most  touching  poems  of  our  own  great  poet,  Longfellow^ 
is  that  on  the  Jewish  Cemetery  in  Newport,  and  any  one  who  goes 
through  any  of  the  old  cemeteries  of  the  cities  which  preserve  the  rec- 
ords of  Colonial  times  will  see  the  name  of  many  an  American  of 
Jewish  race  who  in  war  or  in  peace  did  his  full  share  in  the  founding 
of  this  nation.  From  that  day  to  this,  from  the  day  when  the  Jews 
of  Charleston,  of  Philadelphia,  of  New  York,  supported  the  patriot 
cause  and  helped  in  every  way,  not  only  by  money  but  by  arms,  Wash- 
ington and  his  colleagues,  who  were  founding  this  republic — from  that 
day  to  the  present,  we  have  had  no  struggle,  miJitary  or  civil,  in  which 
there  have  not  been  citizens  of  Jewish  faith  who  played  an  eminent 
part  for  the  honor  and  the  credit  of  the  nation.  I  remember  once 
General  Howard  mentioning  to  me  the  fact  that  two  of  his  brigade 
commanders,  upon  whom  he  had  placed  special  reliance,  were  Jews. 
Among  the  meetings  of  the  Grand  Army  which  I  have  attended  one 
stands  out  with  peculiar  vividness — a  meeting  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  men  of  the  Grand  Army  of  Jewish  creed  in  the  Temple  in 
Forty-fourth  St. — Temple  Emanuel — to  welcome  the  returned  vet- 
erans of  the  Spanish-American  War  of  Jewish  faith. 

When  in  Santiago,  when  I  was  myself  in  the  army,  one  of  the  best 
colonels  among  the  regular  regiments  who  did  so  well  on  the  day 
and  who  fought  beside  me,  was  a  Jew.    One  of  the  commanders  of 
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the  ships  which  in  the  blockade  of  the  Cuban  coast  did  so  well  was 
a  Jew.  In  my  own  regiment  I  promoted  five  men  from  the  ranks  for 
valor  and  good  conduct  in  battle.  It  happened  by  pure  accident,  for 
I  knew  nothing  of  the  faith  of  any  one  of  them,  that  these  included 
two  Protestants,  two  Catholics  and  one  Jew ;  and  while  that  was  a  pure 
accident,  it  was  not  without  its  value  as  an  illustration  of  the  ethnic 
and  religious  makeup  of  our  nation,  and  of  the  fact  that  if  a  man  is  a 
good  American  that  is  all  we  ask,  without  thinking  of  his  creed  or  his 
birthplace.  In  the  same  way  when  I  was  Police  Commissioner  of 
New  York  I  had  experience  after  experience  of  the  excellent  work 
done — an  excellent  work  needing  nerve  and  hardihood,  excellent  work 
of  what  I  might  call  the  Maccabee  type — in  the  Police  Department 
under  me  by  police  officers  of  Jewish  extraction. 

Let  me  give  you  one  little  incident  with  a  direct  bearing  upon  this 
question  of  persecution  for  race  or  religious  reasons.  You  may  pos- 
sibly recall,  I  am  sure  certain  of  my  New  York  friends  will  recall, 
that  during  the  time  I  was  Police  Commissioner  a  man  came  from 
abroad,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  clerg\'man,  to  start  an  anti-Jewish  agita- 
tion in  New  York,  and  annoimced  his  intention  of  holding  meetings 
to  assail  the  Jews.  The  matter  was  brought  to  my  attention.  Of 
course,  I  had  no  power  to  prevent  those  meetings.  After  a  good  deal 
of  thought  I  detailed  a  Jewish  sergeant  and  forty  Jewish  policemen  to 
protect  the  agitator  while  he  held  his  meetings ;  so  he  made  his  speech 
denouncing  the  Jews  protected  exclusively  by  Jews,  which  I  always 
thought  was  probably  the  very  most  effective  answer  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  made  to  him,  and  probably  the  best  object  lesson  we  could 
give  of  the  spirit  in  which  we  Americans  manage  such  matters. 

Now  let  me  give  you  another  example  dealing  with  a  Russian  Jew, 
an  experience  that  I  had  while  handling  the  Police  Department,  and  that 
could  have  occurred,  I  think,  nowhere  else  than  in  the  United  States. 
There  was  a  certain  man  I  appointed  under  the  following  conditions: 
I  was  attracted  to  him  by  being  told  on  a  visit  to  the  Bowery  branch 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  that  they  had  a  young  fel- 
low there,  a  Jew,  who  had  performed  a  feat  of  great  note  in  saving 
people  from  a  burning  building,  and  that  they  thought  he  was  just 
the  type  for  a  policeman.  I  had  him  called  up,  and  told  him  to  take 
the  examination  and  see  if  he  could  get  through.  He  did  and  he 
passed.  He  has  not  only  been  an  excellent  policeman,  but  he  at  once, 
out  of  his  salary,  proceeded  to  educate  his  younger  brothers  atrd  sis- 
ters, and  he  got  either  two  or  three  of  his  old  kinsfolk  over  from 
Russia  through  the  money  he  had  saved  and  provided  homes  for 
them. 

I  have  given  you  examples  of  men  who  have  served  under  me  in  my 
>tration  of  the  Police  Department  in  New  York  and  my  regfi- 
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ment,  in  addition  thereto,  some  of  my  nearest  social  friends,  some  of 
those  with  whom  I  have  been  closest  in  political  life,  have  been  men 
of  Jewish  faith  and  extraction.  Therefore  inevitably  I  have  felt  a 
degree  of  personal  horror  over  this  dreadful  tragedy  as  great  as  can 
exist  in  the  minds  of  any  of  you  gentlemen  yourself.  Exactly  as  I 
should  claim  the  same  sympathy  from  any  one  of  you  for  any  tragedy 
happening  to  any  Christian  people,  so  I  should  hold  myself  unworthy 
of  my  present  position  if  I  failed  to  fed  just  as  deep  sympathy,  and 
Just  as  deep  sorrow,  and  just  as  deep  horror  over  an  outrage  like  this 
done  to  the  Jewish  people  in  any  part  of  the  earth.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  much  good  has  already  been  done  by  the  manifestations 
throughout  this  country,  without  regard  to  creed  whatsoever,  of  horror 
and  sympathy  over  what  has  occurred. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know,  what  we  would  of  course  assume,  that  the 
government  of  Russia  shows  the  feelings  of  horror  and  indignation  with 
which  the  American  people  look  upon  the  outrages  at  KishneflF  and 
is  moving  vigorously  not  only  to  prevent  their  continuance  but  to 
punish  the  perpetrators.  That  government  takes  the  same  view  of 
those  outrages  that  our  government  takes  of  the  riots  and  l>'Tichings 
which  sometimes  occur  in  our  country,  but  do  not  characterize  either 
our  government  or  our  people. 
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AT  THE  SAENGERFEST,  BALTIMORE.  MD..  JUNE  is,  1903. 

My  fellow  citisens: 

Let  me  in  the  first  place  congratulate  the  city  of  Baltimore  upon 
what  she  has  done  and  upon  the  way  she  has  done  it ;  and  then  let  me 
welcome  the  members  of  the  Sacngerfest  Association  and  all  the  guests 
of  Baltimore  tiVis  evening.  Since  the  beginning  of  our  country's  his- 
tory many  different  race  strains  have  entered  to  make  up  the  com- 
posite American.  Out  of  and  from  each  we  have  gained  something  for 
our  national  character ;  to  each  we  owe  something  special  for  what  it 
has  contributed  to  us  as  a  people. 

It  is  almost  exactly  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  that  the  first 
marked  immigration  from  Germany  to  what  were  then  the  colonies 
in  this  Western  Hemisphere  began.  As  is  inevitable  with  any  pioneers 
those  pioneers  of  the  German  race  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  had  to 
encounter  bitter  privation,  had  to  struggle  against  want  in  many  forms ; 
had  to  meet  and  oyercome  hardship ;  for  the  people  that  go  forth  to 
seek  their  well-being  in  strange  lands  must  inevitably  be  ready  to  pay 
as  the  price  of  success  the  expenditure  of  all  that  there  is  in  them  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  in  their  way.  It  was  some  fifty  years  later 
that  the  great  tide  of  German  immigration  in  colonial  times  began  to 
flow  hither ;  one  of  the  leaders  in  it  being  Muhlenburg,  the  founder  of 
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a  family  which  has  contributed  to  military  and  civil  life  some  of 
worthiest  figures  in  American  history.    The  first  of  the  famous  speak 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  Muhlcnburg,  of  German  ancestry. 

Baltimore  is  a  centre  in  that  region  of  our  land  where  from  the 
earliest  days  there  was  tliat  intermingling  of  ethnic   strains  wh 
finally  went  to  the  making  of  the  Americans  who  in  '76  made 
country  a  nation.     Within  the  boundaries  of  this  State  was  found 
that  colony  which  first  of  all  on  this  western  continent  saw  a  govei 
nient  modeled  upon  these  principles  of  religious  freedom  and  tolera- 
tion which  wc  now  regard  as  the  birthrights  of  American  citizens. 

Throughout  our  career  of  development  the  German  imniigrati 
to  this  country  went  steadily  onward,  and  they  who  came  here,  a 
their  sons  and  grandsons,  played  an  ever-increasing  part  in  the  histo: 
of  our  people — a  part  that  culminated  in  the  Civil  War ;  for  eve 
lover  of  the  Union  must  ever  bear  in  mind  what  was  done  in  this  co: 
monwealth  as  in  the  commonwealth  of  Missouri,  by  tlie  folk  of  Germ; 
birth  or  origin  who  served  so  loyally  the  flag  that  was  theirs  by  i 
heritance  or  adoption. 

And  here  in  this  city  I  would  be  unwilling  to  let  an  occasion  li 
this  pass  without  recalling  the  part  of  incalculable  importance  pla\ 
by  the  members  of  the  Turn  V'erein  of  Baltimore  in  saving  Baltimoi 
to  the  Union.     In  congratulating  every  man  here  to  whom  it 
given  to  fight  in  the  great  Civil  War,  in  congratulating  the  men 
Baltimore  who  in  those  dark  days  followed  the  lead  of  Sigel.  Ra 
and  Blumenberg  in  playing  well  and  nobly  their  part  in  upholdi 
the  hands  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  I  congratulate  them  thrice  over 
cause  it  was  given  to  them  to  fight  in  a  contest  where  the  victors 
the  vanquished  alike  have  bequeathed  to  us  as  a  heritage  the  memory 
of  the  valor  and  the  loyalty  to  the  right  as  to  each  it  was  given  to  si 
the  right,  shown  alike  by  the  men  who  wore  the  blue  and  the  m 
who  wore  the  g^ray,  in  the  great  days  of  the  Civil  War.     Terril 
though  that  contest  was,  in  which  with  blood  and  tears  and  sweal 
with  the  suffering  of  men  and  the  sorrow  of  women,  the  gcneratii 
of  Lincoln  and  Grant  purchased  for  us  peace  and  union,  it  paid 
itself  over  and  over  again  by  what  it  left  to  us — not  mcr.  * 
land,  not  merely  a  land  in  which  freedom  was  a  fact  in 
a  boast,  but  above  all  the  right  as  Anjericans  to  fc«I  within  oi  111' 
lift  toward  lofty  things  which  must  come  to  those  who  know  Uat 
fathers  and  forefathers  have  in  the  supreme  crisis  entirely  shown 
selves  fit  to  rank  among  the  men  of  all  time. 

I  want  to  say  just  one  thing  more.    I  feel  that  the  men  of  thb 
ciation  and  of  kindred  associations  arc  not  only  r'li!"^'^  ^-^  •'>-  ^"^-^oa 
fund  of  pleasure,  hut  are  doing  genuine  missioi, 
kind  when  they  hold  such  a  festival  as  this.    I  wish  that  everywi 
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in  our  coiuitr>'  we  could  see  clubs  and  associations  including  all  ourj 

citizens,  iiniilar  in  cliaracter  to  that  Society  which  has  fiimished  the 

reason  for  the  assembling  of  this  great  audience  to-night.    No  greater 

contribution  to  American  social  life  could  possibly  be  made  than  by 

instilling  into  it  the  capacity  for  GeniiiLhHchkeit.     No  greater  good 

can  come  to  our  people  than  to  encourage  in  them  a  capacity  for  en- 

Ijojincnt  which  shall  discriminate  sharply  between  what  is  vicious  and 

what  is  pleasant.    Nothing  can  add  more  to  our  capacity  for  healthy 

,  social  enjoyment  than,  by  force  of  example  no  less  than  by  precept,  to 

[encourage  the  formation  of  societies  which  by  their  cultivation  of 

music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  give  great  lift  to  the  artistic  side,  the 

asithetic  side  of  our  nature;  and  especially  is  tliat  true  when  wc  rc- 

meml)cr  tlut  no  man  is  going  to  go  very  far  wrong  if  he  belongs  to 

a  society  where  he  can  take  his  wife  with  him  to  enjoy  it. 


AT   THE   UNIVERSITY    OF   VIROINIA.    CHARLOTTESVILLE,   VAT 

JUNE  16,  iyo3. 

Mr.  Chairman;  my  fcllozv  Americans: 

It  is  to  mc  to-day  a  double  pleasure  ,to  be  with  you ;  in  the  first 
place,  because  the  University  of  Virginia  is  one  among  that  limited 
number  of  institutions  of  learning  to  which  because  of  its  historic 
association  every  American  proiid  of  his  country  and  his  country's 
history  must  turn ;  and  in  the  next  place,  because  I  have  just  finished 
a  trij)  to  and  fro  across  this  continent,  which  at  almost  every  step  has 
I^Tcminded  me  of  some  great  dee«i  done  by  a  Virginian  or  a  descendant 
Virginian,  in  that  wonderful  formative  period  which  has  occupied 
re  than  half  of  this  Republic's  life;  going  across  the  Alleghanies 
Rn  the  path  over  the  mountains  which  men  of  Virginia  first  crossed  to 
id  the  commonwealth  of  Kentucky  ;  beyond  the  Ohio,  which  was 
cd  by  a  military  force  carrying  the  American  flag  for  the  first 
[time  when  a  son  of  Virginia,  George  Rogers  Clark,  led  Jiis  little  band 
of  backwoods  riflemen  to  conquer  what  is  now  the  heart  of  this  Re- 
public, and  that  in  the  middle  of  the  Revolutionary  War.     Then  I 
I  crossed  the  Mississippi  and  went  through  that  great  region  of  prairie, 
'plain,  and  mountain,  now  dotted  with  cities,  each  filled  with  the  fruits 
I  of  our  material  civilization,  cities  placed  upon  spots  which  were  un- 
[known  to  any  map  maker  but  a  century  ago;  thence  to  the  Pacific 
'Ocean,  I  went  through  the  regions  which  mark  the  two  greatest  terri- 
|torial  e.xpansions  of  this  Nation;  the  greatest  of  which,  by  the  fact 
its  acquisition,  b  in  itself  a  tribute  most  to  that  man  who  founded 
fthis  l^nivcrsitv — President  Thomas  Jefferson — and  which  was  explored 
[by  two  Virginians  born  not  far  from  this  neighborhood — Lewis  and 
(Clark.    Wbcn  I  got  south  of  the  limits  of  tlie  old  Louisiana  Purchase 
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I  came  into  that  region  acquired  as  the  result  of  the  Mexican  War — 
the  region  in  territorial  extent  next  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase ;  and  in 
that  war  the  two  foremost  figures  were  men  likewise  born  in  Virginia 
— Zachary  Taylor  and  W'infield  Scott. 

Virginia  has  always  rightly  prided  herself  upon  tlic  character  of 
the  men  whom  she  has  sent  into  public  life.  No  more  wonderful  ex- 
ample of  governmental  ability,  ability  in  statecraft  and  public  adminis- 
tration, has  even  been  given  than  the  history  of  Virginia's  sons  in  public 
life.  I  feci  that  this  University,  which  so  peculiarly  embodies  the  ideal  of 
Virginia,  is  in  no  small  degree  accountable  for  the  happy  keeping  up 
of  the  spirit  which  sends  into  public  life  men  of  whom  their  constit- 
uents exact  that  they  shall  possess  both  courage  and  courtesy;  and 
that  is  the  reason  why — as  I  am  glad  to  say  here  in  the  presence  of  the 
two  United  States  Senators  from  Virginia,  both  of  them  graduates  of 
this  University — whether  one  agrees  or  differs  with  them  it  Is  so  gen- 
uine a  pleasure  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  them  in  handling  public 
affairs. 

In  the  very  able  address  to  which  we  have  had  the  honor  of  listen- 
ing it  is  pointed  out  that  in  mere  years  the  history  of  this  University 
is  not  long.  Years  count  differently  at  different  jilaces  and  at  different 
times.  Fifty  years  of  Europe  are  very  much  longer  than  a  cycle  of 
Cathay ;  and  the  period  grows  longer  still  when  you  take  it  across 
into  the  Western  Hemisphere.  To  us  of  this  Nation  there  nujst  always 
be  the  charm  of  old  historic  association  inseparably  connected  with  this 
institution,  the  birth  of  which  will  always  recall  the  names  of  three 
of  our  greatest  Presidents,  and  from  which  one  can  wellnigh  see  the 
former  abodes  of  all  three  of  those  Presidents — Jefferson,  Madison, 
and  Monroe. 

Let  me  acknowledge  a  piece  of  personal  indebtedness  to  this  insti- 
tution. When  last  year  w^e  sought  at  Washington  to  restore  the  White 
House,  which  ought  to  be  always  kept  as  the  historic  building  of  the 
Nation,  to  what  it  was  planned  to  be  by  the  founders  of  the  Republic, 
we  came  here  to  study  the  building  which  rejjresented  in  its  existence 
the  realization  of  the  ideas  of  certain  of  those  founders  of  the  Republic, 
and  gained  from  our  study  of  a  portion  of  this  University  an  idea  of 
the  plan  along  which  the  restoration  of  the  White  House  was  to 
proceed. 

The  L'niversity  is  not  old  in  years  as  years  are  counted  in  an  older 
world,  but  there  are  very  few  institutions  of  learning  in  Europe  which, 
however  old,  have  such  an  honor  roll  of  service  to  the  State,  in  the 
council  chambers  of  the  State,  and  of  service  on  the  tented  field,  wliich 
have  such  an  honor  roll  of  statesmen  and  soldiers,  as  the  roll  that  can 
be  furnished  by  reading  the  list  of  the  graduates  of  this  University 
of  Virginia.    The  University  has  been  prolific  of  men  who  have  gone 
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into  public  life;  but  it  is  not  only  in  public  life  that  the  record  made 
by  the  University  is  imperishable.  The  strangest,  in  some  ways  tlie 
most  brilliant  name  to  be  found  in  American  letters,  the  name  of  the 
man  who  contributed  something  purely  individual  in  poetry  and  in 
prose,  not  merely  to  the  literature  of  this  country,  not  tnerely  to  the 
literature  of  our  tongue,  but  to  the  literature  of  mankind — the  name 
of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  is  to  be  found  upon  your  rolls.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  one  who  earnestly  hopes  to  see  the  literary  habit  in  American  life 
kept  up  and  who  hopes  to  see  a  keeping  up  of  productive  scholarship 
and  literature,  to  be  able  to  number  among  his  friends  one  of  those 
younger  literary  men  of  whom  it  can  be  safely  asserted  that  they  have 
added  something  permanent  to  letters,  in  the  person  of  one  of  your 
graduates — my  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page. 

I  owe  you  for  other  things.  When  I  wished  to  choose  the  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  Navy  I  had  to  go  to  Virginia  and  to  the  University  of 
Virginia  to  find  the  man  whom  I  esteem,  not  only  because  of  his  ability 
as  a  public  servant,  but  because  of  those  qualities  which  will  render 
him  ever  one  for  whom  I  and  mine  feel  the  warmest  and  liveliest  per- 
sonal affection.  Finally,  when  I  had  to  choose  an  Ambassador  to  rep- 
resent us  at  the  court  of  Russia,  I  had  to  take  another  graduate  of  your 
University — Mr.  McCormick.  You  will  pardon  me  one  personal  al- 
lusion ;  I  shall  never  forget  as  long  as  I  live  certain  of  your  graduates 
who  served  in  my  regiment  during  the  Cuban  War. 

The  University  of  Virginia  has  stt^od  for  much  in  our  national  life. 
It  is  something  to  stand  merely  for  snch  beauty  as  your  buildings  and 
campus  represent  here.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  any  nation  to  have  as 
beautiful  an  institution  of  learning  as  is  this  University.  It  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  taste  of  a  nation  to  have  such  an  example  of  good  taste 
ever  before  it.  You  stand  for  the  production  of  scholarship;  for  the 
production  of  men  who  are  to  do  well  for  the  State  if  ever  the  need 
of  calling  upon  them  for  their  services  may  arise ;  but  above  all,  as 
has  been  so  well  said  in  the  address  to  which  we  have  listened  to-day, 
the  University  of  Virginia  stands  for  the  production  of  men ;  of  men 
who  are  to  do  each  a  man's  duty  in  the  world.  A  good  American 
never  owes  anything  that  he  does  not  seek  to  repay.  The  man  who  is 
content  to  go  through  life  owing  his  alma  mater  for  an  education  for 
which  he  has  made  no  adequate  return  is  not  true  to  the  ideals  of 
American  citizenship.  He  is  in  honor  bound  to  make  such  return.  He 
can  make  it  in  but  one  way;  he  can  return  what  he  owes  to  his  alma 
mater  only  by  making  his  alma  mater  proud  of  what  he  does  in  service 
rendered  to  his  fellow-men.  That  is  the  type  of  return  we  have  the 
right  to  e.xpect  of  the  University  men  in  this  country. 

I  want  to  say  just  one  word  to  you  in  reference  to  our  foreign 
relations.    I  want  the  United  States  to  conduct  itself  in  foreign  affairs 
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as  you  of  Virginia  believe  a  private  gentleman  should  conduct  himself 
among  his  fellows.  I  ask  that  we  handle  ourselves  \\  ilh  a  view  never 
to  wronging  the  weak  and  never  to  submitting  to  injury  from  the 
strong.  Another  thing,  a  gentleman  docs  not  boast,  bluster  or  bully ; 
he  does  not  insult  others.  I  do  not  wish  us  ever  as  a  nation  to  take  a 
position  from  which  we  have  to  retreat.  Do  not  let  us  assume  any 
position  unless  we  are  prepared  to  say  that  we  have  got  to  keep  it. 

There  is  one  governmental  instrument  which  is  absolutely  essential 
to  our  well  being  from  the  standpoint  of  honor  as  well  as  from  the 
standpoint  of  interest  of  the  United  States,  and  that  is  the  navy  of 
the  United  States.  I  believe  that  foreign  nations  wish  us  well ;  most 
certainly  I  feel  that  we  should,  wherever  possible,  so  carry  ourselves 
as  to  make  them  continue  to  wish  us  well ;  but  I  think  that  the  posses- 
sion of  a  really  first  class  navy  on  our  part  is  a  powerful  aid  in  helping 
them  to  continue  to  mean  well  by  us.  I  ask  that  there  be  no  halt  in  the 
building  up  and  keeping  up  of  the  United  States  Navy ;  not  because 
I  wish  war,  I  most  earnestly  wish  and  shall  strive  for  peace,  but 
because  such  a  navy  is  the  surest  guarantee  of  peace,  the  best  insurance 
against  war,  and  if,  which  Heaven  forbid,  war  should  come,  the 
guarantee  furthermore  that  that  war  shall  end  leaving  imdimmed  the 
record  upon  which  is  written  the  feats  of  Americans  in  arms.  I  ask 
you  for  your  aid  in  continuing  to  btiild  up  that  navy. 

The  navy  that  won  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay  five  years  ago  had  been 
built  up  under  successive  Congresses  of  opposite  political  parties, 
under  successive  Presidents  and  successive  Secretaries  of  the  Navy, 
who  in  the  Civil  War  had  worn  the  blue  and  another  who,  in  the 
Civil  War  had  worn  the  gray,  but  each  alike  an  American  and  nothing 
but  an  American.  Wc  won  then  because  the  men  in  Congress,  the  men 
in  the  Executive  Departments,  of  whichever  party,  from  whatever 
section,  had  acted,  when  it  came  to  deal  with  our  foreign  relations  and 
the  United  Slates  Navy,  simply  as  Americans  to  whom  the  honor  and 
the  interest  of  the  whole  country  was  dear  above  all  else. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  we  shall  not  as  a  nation  in  our  time  ever 
have  to  go  to  war,  and  the  surest  way  to  invite  war  is  to  be  opulent, 
aggressive  and  unarmed.  Now  we  are  opulent  and  aggressive.  Let 
us  avoid  being  unarmed.  Let  us  so  conduct  our  government  affairs 
that  it  shall  never  be  said  that  we  made  a  threat  which  we  were 
unable  to  back  up.  Do  not  make  threats  at  all,  but  if  it  becomes 
necessary  to  say  what,  in  a  certain  contingency  we  are  going  to  do, 
say  it  and  then  do  it. 
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AT  THE  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  250TH   ANNIVERSARY  OF  HUN- 
TINGTON, L.  1..  JULY  4.  1903. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  you,  my  fellow  citizens,  my  old  time  friends  and 

neighbors,  men  and  women  of  Huntington: 

I  thank  you  for  having  given  me  the  chance  of  saying  a  few  words  to 
you  this  afternoon,  and  in  greeting  all  of  you  1  wish  to  say  a  word  of 
special  greeting  to  those  whom  none  of  us  will  object  to  my  greeting. 
First,  to  the  men  because  of  whom  we  have  to-day  a  country  and  a 
President — and  to  the  men  of  the  National  Guard,  wearing  the  uniform 
I  have  worn  myself,  for  having  come  out  to  serve  as  my  escort  to-day. 

And,  now,  men  and  women,  in  speaking  to  you  to-day,  I  want  not 
only  to  join  with  you  in  an  expression  of  thankfulness  for  the  nation's 
mighty  past,  but  to  join  with  you  in  expressing  the  resolution  that 
we  of  to-day  will  strive  in  our  deeds  to  rise  level  to  those  deeds  which 
in  the  past  made  up  the  nation's  greatness.  Each  generation  so  far,  in 
this  country,  has  been  blessed,  first,  with  the  chance  to  resolve,  and  to 
put  into  effect  the  resolution  so  as  to  conduct  itself  that  the  next  gen- 
eration in  turn  would  have  the  opportunity  to  feel  a  like  gratitude. 
It  is  a  good  thing,  on  the  Fourth  of  July  and  on  all  other  occasions  of 
national  thanksgiving,  for  us  to  come  together,  and  we  have  the  right 
to  express  our  pride  in  what  our  forefathers  did,  and  our  joy  in  the 
abundant  greatness  of  this  people. 

We  have  the  right  to  express  those  feelings,  but  we  must  not  treat 
greatness  achieved  in  the  past  as  an  excuse  for  our  failing  to  do  decent 
work  in  the  present,  instead  of  a  spur  to  make  us  strive  in  our  turn 
to  do  the  work  that  lies  right  at  hand.  If  we  so  treat  it  we  show 
ourselves  unworthy  to  come  here  and  celebrate  the  historic  past  of  the 
nation.  In  1861,  when  Lincoln  called  to  arms  you  men  of  the  great 
war,  how  did  you  show  your  loyalty  to  the  men  of  1776,  to  the  spirit  of 
'76?  You  showed  it  by  the  way  in  which  your  hearts  leaped  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  task  that  was  ready  in  those  days. 

You  people  here  in  Huntington  showed  it  by  the  way  in  which 
your  young  men  went  to  the  front.  You  showed  that  the  spirit  of 
Nathan  Hale  still  lived  in  America.  No  amount  of  talking  of  what 
had  been  done  in  the  Revolution  would  liave  availed  anything  if  you 
had  not  had  it  in  you  to  add  to  these  great  memories  by  the  deeds 
which  were  to  make,  in  their  turn,  forever  memorable  the  years 
between  the  firing  of  Fort  Sumter  and  Appomattox.  So  we  come 
here  together  on  the  Fourth  of  July  to  see  what  a  great  people  we  are : 
to  see  how  well  the  generations  of  our  dead  have  done  their  duty. 
If  we  fail  to  realize  that  there  is  before  us  the  obligation  of  handing 
down  unimpaired  to  our  cliildren  the  courage  that  we  have  received 
from  our  fathers,  then  the  truth  is  not  in  us.    We  can  pay  to  the  great 
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men  of  the  past  the  only  homage  really  worth  paying  if  we  show  by 
our  deeds  that  their  spirit  still  lives  in  our  souls.  Only  by  so  doing 
can  we  show  that  we  have  a  right  to  celebrate  this  day  that  marks  the 
birth  of  a  nation. 

You,  the  men  of  1861.  you,  the  men  of  the  great  war,  you  left  us 
more  than  a  reunited  nation ;  for  you  left  to  us  the  undying  memory 
of  the  deeds  by  which  it  was  kept  united,  and  you  left  examples  not 
merely  for  war,  but  examples  for  peace.  And  we  can  continue  to 
keep  this  nation  as  it  was  and  is  only  as  we  so  handle  ourselves  in 
meeting  the  lesser  tasks  of  to-day,  as  you  handled  yourselves  in  the 
face  of  the  great  crisis  of  the  past.  You  left  us  the  right  of 
brotherhood  and  an  example  in  what  brotherhood  means ;  not  the 
brotherhood  that  is  merely  talked  about,  but  the  brotherhood  that  is 
acted  and  felt.  First  and  foremost  you  left  us,  you  most  fortunate  of 
victors,  the  right  of  brotherhood  with  the  gallant  vanquished.  Wher- 
ever I  go,  from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other,  I  find  that  there 
is  one  body  to  which  I  can  speak  with  a  certainty  of  immediate  response 
when  I  speak  of  the  courage  of  the  men  who  wore  the  gray,  and  that 
is  the  men  who  wore  the  blue.  Not  another  war  of  recent  times  left 
what  those  terrible  four  years  of  war  left  this  nation — the  right  to 
feel  proud  of  each  American  who  did  !iis  duty,  as  it  was  given  to  him 
to  see  his  duty,  whether  he  followed  Grant  or  followed  Lee. 

Having  paid  the  fullest  tribute  not  merely  to  the  valor,  but  to  the 
self-devotion  and  steadfastness  of  the  brother  in  gray,  it  yet  remains 
true  that  the  men  in  blue  fought  in  the  one  contest  which  our  history 
has  seen  in  which  success  for  the  Union,  in  which  success  for  the  flag 
of  the  Republic,  meant  not  merely  greatness  for  this  nation,  but  welfare 
for  all  mankind  in  the  future.  To  you  it  was  given  to  fight  in  the  one 
contest  wherein  failure  would  have  meant  that  all  our  past  history 
was  meaningless.  If  when  Lincoln  called,  if  when  Grant  came  into  the 
field,  the  people  of  this  country  had  not  rallied  to  uphold  the  states- 
manship of  the  one  and  to  make  good  the  generalship  of  the  other,* 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  would  have  rung  as  an  empty  plati- 
tude, and  this  nation's  history  would  have  counted  only  because  it 
would  have  been  another  example  in  the  failure  of  free  government. 
The  men  of  the  great  war,  the  veterans  of  1861  and  1865,  have  a 
proprietary  interest  in  this  day  that  we  now  celebrate.  For  to  them 
as  much  as  to  the  men  of  '76  we  owe  the  existence  of  this  nation  as 
a  nation. 

We  do  not  intend  to  let  slip  away  from  our  minds  the  fact  that 
ever>'thing  we  now  have  as  a  nation,  all  that  we  now  glory  in,  would 
be  non-existent  if  the  men  of  '61  had  not  shown  in  the  supreme  hour 
those  qualities  for  the  lack  of  which  no  nation  and  no  individual  can 
atone.    You  showed  those  qualities.     Now,  what  qualities? 
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In  the  first  place,  power  of  disinterested  loyalty  to  the  idea,  the 
power  of  being  stirred  to  lofty  emotions,  of  casting  aside  considera- 
tions of  self  when  the  welfare  of  the  people  as  a  whole  was  at  stake. 
Patriotism  first;  the  spirit  which  manifests  itself  in  time  of  war,  in 
ability  to  serve  the  flag  in  time  of  peace,  ability  to  do  a  citizen's  work 
squarely  and  decently.  First  that  spirit.  Now  that  was  not  enough, 
no  matter  how  patriotic  a  man  was  in  1861.  If  he  did  not  have  a 
fighting  edge,  his  patriotism  did  not  count.  It  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  have  patriotism,  but  patriotism  was  of  no  use  if  the  man  ran  away. 

Exactly.  Now  so  it  is  in  the  ordinary  workaday  tasks  of  citizen- 
ship at  the  present  day.  If  the  man  is  not  decent,  in  the  first  place, 
then  he  is  not  merely  useless  to  the  community  but  a  menace  to  it. 
In  time  of  war,  if  the  man  did  not  have  in  him  the  power  of  loyalty 
to  the  flag,  loyalty  to  the  nation,  loyalty  to  his  regiment,  the  more 
dangerous  he  was.  He  had  to  have  that  quality  first  of  all.  In  civil 
life  we  need  decency,  honesty  and  the  spirit  that  makes  the  man  a 
good  husband,  a  good  father,  a  good  neighbor  and  a  good  man  to 
work  alongside  of  or  to  deal  with.  That  makes  a  man,  consequently, 
who  does  his  duty  by  the  State.  The  worst  crime  against  this  nation 
which  can  be  committed  by  any  man  is  the  crime  of  dishonesty,  whether 
in  public  life,  or  whether  in  private  life,  and  we  are  not  to  be  excused 
as  a  people  if  we  ever  condone  such  dishonesty,  no  matter  what  other 
qualities  it  may  be  associated  with. 


TO  THE  HOLY  NAME  SOCIETY  AT  OYSTER  BAY.  N.  Y.,  AUGUST 

16,  igo3. 

Very  Reverend  Dean,  Rez'erend  Clergy,  and  you  of  the  Holy  Name 
Society: 

I  count  myself  fortunate  in  having  the  chance  to  say  a  word  to 
you  to-day ;  and  at  the  outset  let  me.  Father  Power,  on  behalf  of  my 
neighbors,  your  congregation,  welcome  all  your  guests  here  to  Oyster 
Bay.*  I  have  a  partial  right  to  join  in  that  welcome  myself,  for  it 
was  my  good  fortune  in  the  days  of  Father  Power's  predecessor. 
Father  Bel  ford,  to  be  the  first  man  to  put  down  a  small  contribution 
for  the  erection  of  your  church  here.  I  am  particularly  glad  to  see 
such  a  society  as  this  flourishing  as  your  society  has  flourished,  because 
the  future  welfare  of  our  Nation  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  we 
can  combine  in  our  men — in  our  young  men — decency  and  strength. 

•President  Roosevelt  belongs  to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  Hi*  freedom  from  religious 
prejudice,  however,  never  fails  to  stick  out.  He  would  no  more  dream  of  quarreling  with  a 
man  because  he  was  a  Methodist  or  a  Catholic  than  he  would  of  quarreling  with  a  man  in 
the  car  ahead  or  the  car  behind  on  »  railway  train  because  of  th*  car  he  saw  (it  to  travel  in. 
There' are  many  churches  just  as  there  are  many  cars  in  a  train;  but  he  is  as  tolerant  of  one 
u  of  the  other,  since  they  are  all  going  to  the  same  place.— A.  H.  U. 
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Just  this  morningf  when  attending  service  on  the  great  battleship 
Kearsarge  I  hstened  to  a  sermon  addressed  to  the  officers  and  enlisted 
men  of  the  navy,  in  which  the  central  thought  was  tliat  each  American 
must  be  a  good  man  or  he  could  not  be  a  good  citizen.  And  one  of  the 
things  dwelt  upon  in  that  sermon  was  the  fact  that  a  man  must  be 
clean  of  mouth  as  well  as  clean  of  life — must  show  by  his  words  as 
well  as  by  his  actions  his  fealty  to  the  Almighty  if  he  was  to  be  what 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  men  wearing  the  national  uniform. 
We  have  good  Scriptural  authority  for  the  statement  that  it  is  not 
what  comes  into  a  man's  mouth  but  what  goes  out  of  it  that  counts. 
I  am  not  addressing  weaklings,  or  I  should  not  take  the  trouble  to 
come  here.  I  am  addressing  strong,  vigorous  men,  who  are  engaged 
in  the  active  hard  work  of  life;  and  life  to  be  worth  living  must  be  a 
life  of  activity  and  hard  work.  I  am  speaking  to  men  engaged  in 
the  hard,  active  work  of  life,  and  therefore  to  men  who  will  count  for 
good  or  for  evil.  It  is  peculiarly  incumbent  upon  you  who  have 
strength  to  set  a  right  example  to  others.  I  ask  you  to  remember  that 
you  cannot  retain  your  self-respect  if  you  are  loose  and  foul  of  tongue, 
that  a  man  who  is  to  lead  a  clean  and  honorable  life  must  inevitably 
suffer  if  his  speech  likewise  is  not  clean  and  honorable.  Every  man 
here  knows  the  temptations  that  beset  all  of  us  in  this  world.  At  times 
any  tnan  will  slip.  I  do  not  expect  perfection,  but  I  do  expect  genuine 
and  sincere  effort  toward  being  decent  and  cleanly  in  thought,  in  word, 
and  in  deed.  As  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  hail  the  work  of  this  society 
as  typifying  one  of  those  forces  which  tend  to  the  betterment  and 
uplifting  of  our  social  system.  Our  whole  effort  should  be  toward 
securing  a  combination  of  the  strong  qualities  with  those  qualities 
which  we  term  virtues.  I  expect  yotf  to  be  strong.  I  would  not  re- 
spect you  if  you  were  not.  I  do  not  want  to  see  Christianity  professed 
only  by  weaklings  ;  I  want  to  see  it  a  moving  spirit  among  men  of 
strength.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  lose  one  particle  of  your  strength 
or  courage  by  being  decent.  On  the  contrary,  I  should  hope  to  see 
each  man  who  is  a  member  of  this  society,  from  his  membership  in 
it  become  all  1*^6  fitter  to  do  the  rough  work  of  the  world  ;  all  the  fitter 
to  work  in  time  of  peace;  and  if,  which  may  Heaven  forfend,  war 
should  come,  all  the  fitter  to  fight  in  time  of  war.  I  desire  to  see  in 
this  country  the  decent  men  strong  and  the  strong  men  decent,  and 
until  we  get  that  combination  in  pretty  good  shape  we  are  not  going 
to  be  by  any  means  as  successful  as  we  should  be.  There  is  always 
a  tendency  among  very  young  men  and  among  boys  who  are  not  quite 
young  merl  as  yet  to  think  that  to  be  wicked  is  rather  smart;  to  think 
it  shows  that  they  are  men.  Oh,  how  often  you  see  some  young  fellow 
who  lx>asts  that  he  is  going  to  "see  life,''  meaning  by  that  that  he  is 
going  to  see  that  part  of  life  which  it  is  a  thousandfold  better  should  re- 
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main  unseen !  I  ask  that  every  man  here  constitute  himself  his  brother's 
keeper  by  setting  an  example  to  that  younger  brother  which  will  pre- 
vent him  from  getting  such  a  false  estimate  of  life.  Example  is  the 
most  potent  of  all  things.  If  any  one  of  you  in  the  presence  of  younger 
boys,  and  especially  the  younger  people  of  your  own  family,  misbehave 
yourself,  if  you  use  coarse  and  blasphemous  language  before  them, 
you  can  be  sure  that  these  younger  people  will  follow  your  example 
and  not  your  precept.  It  is  no  use  to  preach  to  them  if  you  do  not 
act  decently  yourself.  You  must  feel  that  the  most  effective  way  in 
which  you  can  preach  is  by  your  practice. 

As  I  was  driving  up  here  a  friend  who  was  with  us  said  that  in  his 
experience  the  boy  who  went  out  into  life  with  a  foul  tongue  was  apt 
so  to  go  because  his  kin  folk,  at  least  his  intimate  associates,  them- 
selves had  foul  tongues.  The  father,  the  elder  brothers,  the  friends, 
can  do  much  toward  seeing  tliat  the  boys  as  they  become  men  become 
clean  and  honorable  men. 

I  have  told  jou  that  I  wanted  you  not  only  to  be  decent,  but  to  be 
strong.  These  boys  will  not  admire  virtue  of  a  merely  anaemic  type. 
They  believe  in  courage,  in  manliness.  They  admire  those  who  have 
the  quality  of  being  brave,  the  quality  of  facing  life  as  life  should  be 
faced,  the  quality  that  must  stand  at  the  root  of  good  citizenship  in 
peace  or  in  war.  If  you  are  to  be  effective  as  good  Christians  you 
must  possess  strength  and  courage,  or  your  example  will  count  for 
little  with  the  young,  who  admire  strength  and  courage.  I  want  to 
see  you,  the  men  of  the  Holy  Name  Society,  you  who  embody  the 
qualities  which  the  younger  people  admire,  by  your  example  give 
those  young  people  the  tendency,  the  trend,  in  the  right  direction ;  and 
remember  that  this  example  counts  in  many  other  ways  besides  cleanli- 
ness of  speech.  I  want  to  see  every  man  able  to  hold  his  own  with  the 
strong,  and  also  ashamed  to  oppress  the  weak.  I  want  to  see  each 
young  fellow  able  to  do  a  man's  work  in  the  world,  and  of  a  type  which 
will  not  permit  imposition  to  be  practiced  upon  him.  I  want  to  see 
him  too  strong  of  spirit  to  submit  to  wrong,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
ashamed  to  do  wrong  to  others.  I  want  to  see  each  man  able  to  hold 
his  own  in  the  rough  work  of  actual  life  outside,  and  also,  when  he 
is  at  home,  a  good  man,  unselfish  in  dealing  with  wife,  or  mother,  or 
children.  Remember  that  the  preaching  does  not  count  if  it  is  not 
backed  up  by  practice.  There  is  no  good  in  your  preaching  to  your 
boys  to  be  brave,  if  you  run  away.  There  is  no  good  in  your  preach- 
ing to  them  to  tell  the  truth  if  you  do  not.  There  is  no  good  in  your 
preaching  to  them  to  be  unselfish  if  they  see  you  selfish  with  your 
wife,  disregardful  of  others.  We  have  a  right  to  expect  that  you  will 
come  together  in  meetings  like  this ;  that  you  will  march  in  proces- 
sions; that  you  will  join  in  building  up  such  a  great  and  useful  asso- 
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hav( 


ight  to  expect  that 


ciation  as  this ;  and,  even  more, 
own  homes  and  among  your  own  associates  you  will  prove  by  your 
deeds  that  yours  is  not  a  lip  loyalty  merely ;  that  you  show  in  actual 
practice  the  faith  that  is  in  you. 


ON    BOARD   THE   KEARSARGE,    DURING   THE    REVIEW    OF    THE 
FLEET,  AUGUST  17,  1903. 

OMcers  and  enlisted  men: 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  of  thanks  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  There  are  many  public  servants  whom  I  hold  in  high 
esteem,  but  there  are  no  others  whom  as  a  class  I  hold  in  quite  the 
esteem  I  do  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  navy  and  the  army  of 
the  United  States. 

In  doing  your  work  here  it  should  all  be  done  with  an  eye  toward 
the  day  when  upon  every  man,  from  the  admiral  to  the  lowest  in  rank, 
may  rest  the  responsibility  as  to  whether  or  not  a  new  page  of  honor 
in  American  history  shall  be  turned.  As  I  passed  the  Olympia  I  re- 
membered her  victory  of  May  i,  1898,  which  made  her  name  forever 
one  of  renown  in  our  history.  But  all  aboard  her  had  been  equipped 
for  the  work  by  days  and  months,  usually  by  years,  of  what  must  have 
often  been  irksome  duty.  In  speaking  to  all  of  you  I  want  a  chance 
to  say  a  word  of  special  recognition  to  the  gun  pointers.  The  shots 
that  tell  are  the  shots  that  hit.  They  are  what  make  the  navy  prove 
itself  equal  to  any  need.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  American  seamen 
have  never  been  found  deficient  in  the  fighting  edge — the  first  requisite 
of  the  fighting  men.  1  do  not  praise  you  for  being  brave ;  that  is  ex- 
pected. The  coward  is  to  be  condemned  rather  than  the  brave  man 
to  be  praised.  I  expect  every  one  to  show  a  perfect  willingness  to  die 
rather  than  to  see  the  slightest  stain  put  upon  the  American  flag.  But 
in  addition  you  must  know  how  to  use  to  the  utmost  advantage  the 
gear  and  the  weapons.  You  must  know  how  to  fight  as  well  as  know 
how  to  die ;  only  thus  can  you  become  the  most  efficient  fighting  force 
in  the  world.  I  again  thank  you  for  what  you  are.  A  peculiar  re- 
sponsibility attaches  to  each  and  every  one  of  you.  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  see  the  ship  and  the  guns,  but,  above  all,  the. men  behind  the 
guns. 


ON  BOARD  THE  OLYMPIA  DURING  THE  REVIEW  OF  THE  FLEET, 

AUGUST  17,  1903. 

As  President  of  the  United  States,  I  wish,  on  behalf  of  the  entire 
country,  to  greet  you  as  representatives  of  the  officers  and  enlisted  men 
of  the  United  States  Navy.  Every  man  aboard  the  Olympia  must  feel 
■'    ■  ^n  him  rests  a  double  duty,  to  see  to  it  that  the  ship's  name  shall 
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be  for  evermore  a  symbol  of  victory  and  of  glory  to  all  the  people  of 
our  country.  Nothing  pleases  nie  more  than  to  see  to-day  for  myself 
how  high  is  the  standard  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the  United  States  Navy. 
I  do  not  believe  that  our  navy  has  ever  been  at  a  higher  point  of 
efficiency.  Month  by  month  the  already  high  standard  is  being  raised 
even  higher.  All  alike  share  in  the  duty,  and  share  in  the  honor  which 
comes  if  the  duty  is  well  done.  Whether  the  service  is  rendered  in  the 
conning  tower,  or  in  the  gun-turrets,  or  in  the  engine-toom,  it  mat- 
ters not,  so  long  as  the  service  itself  is  of  the  highest  possible  kind. 
This  ship  commemorates  forever  the  name  of  Admiral  Dewey,  as  the 
Hartford  commemorates  that  of  Admiral  Farragut.  And  I  ask  you 
all,  as  Americans  proud  of  your  country,  from  the  admiral  down  to  the 
last  enlisted  landsman,  or  the  youngest  apprentice,  to  appreciate  alike 
the  high  honor  and  heavy  responsibility  of  your  positions. 


I 
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AT  THE  ST.\TE  FAIR.  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y..  SEPTEMBER  7,  1903. 

Governor  Higgins,  my  fellozv  citizens: 

In  speaking  on  Labor  Day  at  the  annual  fair  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Association,  it  is  natural  to  keep  especially  in  mind  the 
two  bodies  who  compose  the  majority  of  our  people  and  upon  whose 
welfare  depends  the  welfare  of  the  entire  State.  If  circumstances  are 
such  that  thrift,  energy,  industry,  and  forethought  enable  the  farmer,  fl 
the  tiller  of  the  soil,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  wage  worker,  on  the  ^ 
other,  to  keep  themselves,  their  wives,  and  their  children  in  reasonable 
comfort,  then  the  State  is  well  ofl,  and  we  can  be  assured  that  the 
other  classes  in  the  community  will  likewise  prosper.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  there  is  in  the  long  run  a  lack  of  prosperity  among  the  two 
classes  named,  then  all  other  prosperity  is  sure  to  be  more  seeming 
than  real.  It  has  been  our  profound"  good  fortune  as  a  nation  that 
hitherto,  disregarding  exceptional  periods  of  depression  and  the  normal 
and  inevitable  fluctuations,  there  has  been,  on  the  whole,  from  the 
beginning  of  our  Government  to  the  present  day  a  progressive  better- 
ment alike  in  the  condition  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil  and  in  the  condition 
of  the  man  who.  by  his  manual  skill  and  labor,  supports  himself  and  his 
family,  and  endeavors  to  bring  up  his  children  so  that  they  may  be 
at  least  as  welt  off  as,  and  if  possible  better  off  than,  he  himself  has 
been.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions,  but  as  a  whole  the  standard  fl 
of  living  among  the  farmers  of  our  country  has  risen  from  generation  " 
to  generation,  and  the  wealth  represented  on  the  farms  has  steadily  in- 
creased, while  the  wages  of  labor  have  likewise  risen,  both  as  regards 
the  actual  money  paid  and  as  regards  the  purchasing  power  which 
that  money  represents. 

Side  by  side  with  this  increase  in  the  prosperity  of  the  wage-worker 
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and  the  tiller  of  the  soil  has  gone  on  a  great  increase  in  prosperity 
among  the  business  men  and  among  certain  classes  of  professional 
men ;  and  the  prosperity  of  these  men  has  been  partly  the  cause  and 
partly  the  consequence  of  the  prosperity  of  farmer  and  wage-worker. 
It  can  not  be  too  often  repeated  that  in  this  country,  in  the  long  run, 
we  all  of  us  tend  to  go  up  or  go  down  together.  If  the  average  of  J 
well-being  is  high,  it  means  that  the  average  wage-worker,  the  average 
farmer,  and  .the  average  business  man  are  all  alike  well  off.  If  the 
average  shrinks,  there  is  not  one  of  these  classes  which  will  not  feel 
the  shrinkage.  Of  course  there  are  always  some  men  who  are  not 
affected  by  good  times,  just  as  there  are  some  men  who  are  not  af- 
fected by  bad  times.  But  speaking  broadly,  it  is  true  that  if  prosperity 
comes  all  of  us  tend  to  share  more  or  less  therein,  and  that  if  adversity 
comes  each  of  us,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  feels  the  tension.  Un- 
fortunately, in  this  world  the  innocent  frequently  find  themselves  ob- 
liged to  pay  some  of  the  penalty  for  the  misdeeds  of  the  guilty ;  and 
so  if  hard  times  come,  whether  they  be  due  to  our  own  fault  or  to  our 
misfortune,  whether  they  be  due  to  some  burst  of  speculative  frenzy 
that  has  caused  a  portion  of  the  business  world  to  lose  its  head — a  loss 
which  no  legislation  can  possibly  supply — or  whether  they  be  due  to 
any  lack  of  wisdom  in  a  portion  of  the  world  of  labor — in  each  case 
the  trouble  once  started  is  felt  more  or  less  in  every  walk  of  life. 

It  is  all-cssential  to  the  continuance  of  our  healthy  national  life  that 
we  should  recognize  this  community  of  interest  among  our  people.  The 
welfare  of  each  of  us  is  dependent  fundamentally  upon  the  welfare  of 
all  of  us.  and  therefore  in  public  life  that  man  is  the  best  representative 
of  each  of  us  who  seeks  to  do  good  to  each  by  doing  good  to  all ;  in 
other  words,  whose  endeavor  it  is,  not  to  represent  any  special  class 
and  promote  merely  that  class's  selfish  interests,  but  to  represent  all 
true  and  honest  men  of  all  sections  and  all  classes  and  to  work  for 
their  interests  by  working  for  our  common  country. 

We  can  keep  our  government  on  a  sane  and  healthy  basis,  we  can 
make  and  keep  our  social  system  what  it  should  be,  only  on  condition 
of  judging  each  man.  not  as  a  member  of  a  class,  but  on  his  worth  as 
a  man.  It  is  an  infamous  thing  in  our  American  life,  and  fundamentally 
treacherous  to  our  institutions,  to  apply  to  any  man  any  test  save 
that  of  his  personal  worth,  or  to  draw  between  two  sets  of  men  any 
distinction  save  the  distinction  of  conduct,  the  distinction  that  marks 
off  those  who  do  well  and  wisely  from  those  who  do  ill  and  foolishly. 
There  are  good  citizens  and  bad  citizens  in  every  class  as  in  every 
locality,  and  the  attitude  of  decent  people  toward  great  public  and  social 
questions  should  be  determined,  not  by  the  accidental  questions  of 
employment  or  locality,  but  by  those  deep-set  principles  which  repre- 
innermost  souls  of  men. 
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The  failure  in  public  and  in  private  life  thus  to  treat  each  man  on 
his  own  merits,  the  recognition  of  this  government  as  being  either 
for  the  poor  as  such  or  for  the  rich  as  such,  would  prove  fatal  to  our 
Republic,  as  such  faihire  and  such  recognition  have  always  proved 
fatal  in  the  past  to  other  republics.  A  healtliy  republican  government 
must  rest  upon  intlividiials,  not  upon  classes  or  sections.  As  soon  as  it 
becomes  government  by  a  class  or  by  a  section  it  departs  from  the  old 
American  ideal. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  merest  truism  to  say  that  free  institutions  are 
of  avail  only  to  people  who  possess  the  high  and  peculiar  characteristics 
needed  to  take  advantage  of  such  institutions.  The  century  that  has 
just  closed  has  witnessed  many  and  lamentable  instances  in  which 
people  have  seized  a  government  free  in  form,  or  have  had  it  bestowed 
upon  them,  and  yet  have  permitted  it  under  the  forms  of  liberty  to 
become  some  species  of  despotism  or  anarchy,  because  they  did  not 
have  in  them  the  power  to  make  this  seeming  liberty  one  of  deed  in- 
stead of  one  merely  of  word.  Un4er  such  circumstances  the  seeming 
liberty  may  be  supplanted  by  a  tyranny  or  despotism  in  the  first  place, 
or  it  may  reach  the  road  of  despotism  by  the  path  of  license  and 
anarchy.  It  matters  but  little  which  road  is  taken.  In  either  case  the 
same  goal  is  reached.  People  show  themselves  just  as  unfit  for  liberty 
whether  they  submit  to  anarchy  or  to  tyranny ;  and  class  government, 
whether  it  be  the  government  of  a  plutocracy  or  the  government  of  a 
mob,  is  equally  incompatible  with  the  principles  established  in  the 
days  of  Washington  and  perpetuated  in  the  days  of  Lincoln. 

Many  qualities  are  needed  by  a  people  which  would  preserve  the 
power  of  self-government  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  Among  these 
qualities  are  forethought,  shrewdness,  self-restraint,  the  courage  which 
refuses  to  abandon  one's  own  rights,  and  the  disinterested  and  kindly 
good  sense  which  enables  one  to  do  justice  to  the  rights  of  others. 
Lack  of  strength  and  lack  of  courage  unfit  men  for  self-government 
on  the  one  hand;  and  on  the  other,  brutal  arrogance,  envy,  in  short, 
any  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  selfish  disregard,  whether  of  one's 
own  duties  or  of  the  rights  of  others,  are  equally  fatal. 

In  the  history  of  mankind  many  republics  have  risen,  have  flourished 
for  a  less  or  greater  time,  and  then  have  fallen  because  their  citizens 
lost  the  power  of  governing  themselves  and  thereby  of  governing 
their  state ;  and  in  no  way  has  this  loss  of  power  been  so  often  and  so 
clearly  shown  as  in  the  tendency  to  turn  the  government  into  a  gov- 
ernment primarily  for  the  benefit  of  one  class  instead  of  a  government 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Again  and  again  in  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece,  in  those  of 
mediaeval  Italy  and  mediaeval  Flanders,  this  tendency  was  shown,  and 
wherever  the  tendency  became  a  habit  it  invariably  and  inevitab'" 
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proved  fatal  to  the  state.  In  the  final  result  it  mattered  not  ooe  whit 
whether  the  movement  waa  in  favor  of  one  class  or  of  another.  The 
outcome  was  equally  fatal,  whether  the  country  fell  into  the  hands  of 
a  wealthy  oligarchy  which  exploited  the  poor  or  whether  it  fell  under 
the  domination  of  a  turbulent  mob  which  plundered  the  rich.  In  both 
cases  there  resulted  violent  alternations  between  tyranny  and  disorder, 
and  a  final  complete  loss  of  liberty  to  all  citizens — destruction  in  tiic 
end  overtaking  the  class  which  had  for  the  moment  been  victorious 
as  well  as  that  which  had  momentarily  been  defeated.  The  death 
knell  of  the  Republic  had  rung  as  soon  as  the  active  power  became 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  those  who  sought,  not  to  do  justice  to  all  citi< 
zcns,  rich  and  poor  alike,  but  to  stand  for  one  special  class  and  for  its 
interests  as  opposed  to  the  interests  of  others. 

The  reason  why  our  future  is  assured  lies  in  the  fact  that  our  people 
arc  genuinely  skilled  in  and  fitted  for  self-government  and  therefore 
will  spurn  the  leadership  of  those  who  seek  to  excite  this  ferocious  and 
foolish  class  antagonism.  The  average  American  knows  not  only  that 
he  himself  intends  to  do  about  what  is  right,  but  that  his  average  fel- 
low-countryman has  the  same  intention  and  the  same  power  to  make 
his  intention  effective.  He  knows,  whether  he  be  business  man,  pro- 
fessional man,  farmer,  mechanic,  employer,  or  wage-worker,  that  the 
wi'Ifari!  of  each  of  these  men  is  bound  up  with  the  welfare  of  all  the 
others ;  that  each  is  neighbor  to  the  other,  is  actuated  by  the  same  hopes 
and  fears,  has  fundamentally  the  same  ideals,  and  that  all  alike  have 
much  the  same  virtues  and  the  same  faults.  Our  average  fellow-citizen 
is  a  sane  and  healthy  man,  who  believes  in  decency  and  has  a  whole- 
tome  mind.  He  therefore  feels  an  equal  scorn  alike  for  the  man  of 
wealth  guilty  of  the  mean  and  base  spirit  of  arrogance  toward  those 
who  are  less  well  off,  and  for  the  man  of  small  means  who  in  his  turn 
either  feels,  or  seeks  to  excite  in  others  the  feeling  of  mean  and  base 
envy  for  those  who  arc  better  off.  The  two  feelings  envy  and  arrogance 
arc  hut  opposite  sides  of  the  same  shield,  but  different  developments 
of  the  same  spirit,  Fimdamentally,  the  unscrupulous  rich  man  who 
seeks  to  exploit  and  oppress  those  who  are  less  well  off  is  in  spirit 
not  opposed  to,  but  identical  with,  the  unscrupulous  poor  man  who 
desires  to  pliuider  and  oppress  those  who  are  better  off.  The  courtier 
and  the  di^magoguc  are  hut  developments  of  the  same  type  under  dif- 
ferent conditions,  each  manifesting  the  same  servile  spirit,  the  same 
desire  to  rise  hy  pandering  to  base  passions ;  though  one  panders  to 
power  in  the  shaj)c  of  a  single  man  and  the  other  to  power  in  the  shape 
of  a  multitude.  So  likewise  the  man  who  wishes  to  rise  by  wronging 
others  must  by  right  be  contrasted,  not  with  the  man  who  likewise 
wishes  to  <ln  wrong,  although  to  a  different  set  of  people,  but  with  the 
ho  wishes  to  do  justice  to  all  people  and  to  Wrontr  none. 
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The  line  of  cleavage  between  good  and  bad  citizenship  lies,  not  be- 
tween the  man  of  wealth  who  acts  squarely  by  his  fellows  and  the 
man  who  seeks  each  day's  wage  by  that  day's  work,  wronging  no  one 
and  doing  his  duty  by  his  neighbor;  nor  yet  does  this  line  of  cleavage 
divide  tlie  unscrupulous  wealthy  man  who  exploits  others  in  his  own 
interest,  from  the  demagogue,  or  from  the  sullen  and  envious  being 
who  wishes  to  attack  all  men  of  property,  whether  they  do  well  or  ill. 
On  the  contrary,  the  line  of  cleavage  between  good  citizenship  and  bad 
citizenship  separates  the  rich  man  who  does  well  from  the  rich  man 
who  does  ill,  the  poor  man  of  good  conduct  from  the  poor  man  of  bad 
conduct.  This  line  of  cleavage  lies  at  right  angles  to  any  such  arbitrary 
line  of  division  as  that  separating  one  class  from  another,  one  locality 
from  another,  or  men  with  a  certain  degree  of  property  from  those  of 
a  less  degree  of  property. 

The  good  citizen  is  the  man  who,  whatever  his  wealth  or  his  poverty, 
strives  manfully  to  do  his  duty  to  himself,  to  his  family,  to  his  neighbor, 
to  the  State ;  who  is  incapable  of  the  baseness  which  manifests  itself 
either  in  arrogance  or  in  envy,  but  who  while  demanding  justice  for 
himself  is  no  less  scrupulous  to  do  justice  to  others.  It  is  because  the 
average  American  citizen,  rich  or  poor,  is  of  just  this  type  that  we 
have  cause  for  our  profound  faith  in  the  future  of  the  Republic. 

Ours  is  a  government  of  liberty,  by,  through,  and  under  the  law. 
Lawlessness  and  connivance  at  law-breaking — whether  the  law-breaking 
take  the  form  of  a  crime  of  greed  and  cunning  or  of  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence— are  destructive  not  only  of  order,  but  of  the  true  liberties  which 
can  only  come  through  order.  If  alive  to  their  true  interests  rich  and 
poor  alike  will  set  their  faces  like  flint  against  the  spirit  which  seeks 
personal  advantage  by  overriding  the  laws,  without  regard  to  whether 
this  spirit  shows  itself  in  the  form  of  bodily  violence  by  one  set  of 
men  or  in  the  form  of  vulpine  cunning  by  another  set  of  men. 

Let  the  watchwords  of  all  our  people  be  the  old  familiar  watchwords 
of  honesty,  decency,  fair-dealing  and  common  sense.  The  qualities 
denoted  by  these  words  are  essential  to  all  of  us,  as  we  deal  with 
the  complex  industrial  problems  of  to-day,  the  problems  affecting  not 
merely  the  accumulation  but  even  more  the  wise  distribution  of  wealth. 
We  ask  no  man's  permission  when  we  require  him  to  obey  the  law; 
neither  the  permission  of  the  poor  man  nor  yet  of  the  rich  man.  Least 
of  all  can  the  man  of  great  wealth  afford  to  break  the  law,  even  for  his 
own  financial  advantage ;  for  the  law  is  his  prop  and  support,  and  it 
is  both  foolish  and  profoundly  unpatriotic  for  him  to  fail  in  giving 
hearty  support  to  those  who  show  that  there  is  in  very  fact  one  law, 
and  one  law  only,  alike  for  the  rich  and  the  poor,  for  the  great  and 
the  small. 

Men  sincerely  interested  in  the  due  protection  of  property,  and 
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men  sincerely  interested  in  seeing  that  the  just  riglils  of  labor  are 
guaranteed,  should  alike  remember  not  only  that  in  the  long  run  neither 
the  capitalist  nor  the  wage-worker  can  be  helped. in  healthy  fashion 
save  by  helping  the  other ;  but  also  that  to  require  either  side  to  obey 
the  law  and  do  its  full  duty  toward  the  community  is  empliatically 
to  that  side's  real  interest 

There  is  no  worse  enemy  of  the  wage-worker  than  the  man  who 
condones  ^nob  violence  in  any  shape  or  who  preaches  class  hatred ;  and 
surely  the  sliglitest  acquaintance  with  our  industrial  history  should 
teach  even  the  most  short-sighted  that  the  times  of  jnost  suffering  for 
our  people  as  a  whole,  the  times  when  business  is  stagnant,  and  capital 
suffers  from  shrinkage  and  gets  no  return  from  its  investments,  are 
exactly  the  times  of  hardship,  and  want,  and  grim  disaster  among  the 
poor.  If  all  the  existing  instrumentalities  of  wealth  could  be  abolished, 
the  first  and  severest  suffering  would  come  among  those  of  us  who 
are  least  well  off  at  present.  The  wage-worker  is  well  oflf  only  when 
the  rest  of  the  country  is  well  off ;  and  he  can  best  contribute  to  this 
general  well-being  by  showing  sanity  and  a  firm  purpose  to  do  justice 
to  others. 

In  his  turn  the  cajvitalist  who  is  really  a  conservative,  the  man  who 
has  forethought  as  well  as  patriotism,  should  heartily  welcome  every 
effort,  legislative  or  otherwise,  which  has  for  its  object  to  secure  fair 
dealing  by  capital,  corporate  or  individual,  toward  the  public  and  toward 
the  employee.  Such  laws  as  the  franchise-tax  law  in  this  State,  which 
the  Court  of  Appeals  recently  unanimously  decided  constitutional — 
such  a  law  as  that  passed  in  Congress  last  year  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  under  which  there 
should  be  a  bureau  to  oversee  and  secure  publicity  from  the  g^eat 
corporations  which  do  an  interstate  business — such  a  law  as  that  passed 
at  the  same  time  for  the  regulation  of  the  great  highways  of  commerce 
so  as  to  keep  these  roads  clear  on  fair  terms  to  all  producers  in  get- 
ting their  goods  to  market — these  laws  are  in  the  interest  not  merely 
of  the  people  as  a  whole,  but  of  the  propertied  classes.  For  in  no  way 
is  the  stability  of  property  better  assured  than  by  making  it  patent 
to  our  people  that  property  bears  its  proper  share  of  the  burdens  cf 
the  State  ;  that  property  is  handled  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  owner, 
but  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  community. 

In  other  words,  legislation  to  be  permanently  good  for  any  class 
must  also  be  good  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  legislation  which 
does  injustice  to  any  class  is  certain  to  work  harm  to  the  Nation.  Take 
our  currency  system  for  example.  This  Nation  is  on  a  gold  basis. 
The  treasury  of  the  public  is  in  excellent  condition.  Never  before 
has  the  per  capita  of  circulation  been  as  large  as  it  is  this  day;  and 
this  circulation,  moreover,  is  of  money  every  dollar  of  which  is  at  par 
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with  gold.  Now,  our  having-  this  sound  currency  systejii  is  of  benefit 
to  banks,  of  course,  but  it  is  of  infinitely  more  benefit  to  the  people  a$ 
a  whole,  because  of  the  liealthy  eflFect  on  business  conditions. 

In  the  same  way,  whatever  is  advisable  in  the  way  of  remedial  or 
corrective  currency  legislation — and  nothing  revolutionary  is  advisable 
under  present  conditions — nuist  be  undertaken  only  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  business  community  as  a  whole,  that  is,  of  the  American 
body  politic  as  a  whole.  Wliatever  is  done,  we  can  not  afford  to  take 
any  step  backward  or  to  cast  any  doubt  upon  the  certain  redemption 
in  standard  coin  of  every  circulating  note. 

Among  ourselves  wc  differ  in  many  qualities  of  body,  head  and 
heart ;  we  are  unequally  developed,  mentally  as  well  as  physically.  But 
each  of  us  has  the  right  to  ask  that  he  shall  be  protected  from  wrong- 
doing as  he  does  his  work  and  carries  his  burden  through  life.  No 
man  needs  sympathy  because  he  has  to  work,  because  he  lias  a  burden 
to  carry.  Far  and  away  the  best  prize  that  life  offers  is  the  chance  to 
work  hard  at  work  worth  doing ;  and  this  is  a  prize  open  to  every  man, 
for  there  can  be  no  work  better  worth  doing  than  that  done  to  keep 
in  health  and  comfort  and  with  reasonable  advantages  those  imme- 
diately dependent  upon  the  husband,  the  father,  or  the  son. 

There  is  no  room  fn  our  healthy  American  life  for  the  mere  idler, 
for  the  man  or  the  woman  whose  object  it  is  throughout  life  to  sliirk 
the  duties  which  life  ought  to  bring.  Life  can  mean  nothing  worth 
meaning,  unless  its  prime  aim  is  the  doing  of  duty,  the  achievement 
of  results  worth  achieving.  A  recent  writer  has  finely  said:  "After 
all.  the  saddest  thing  that  can  happen  to  a  man  is  to  carry  no  burdens. 
To  be  bent  under  too  great  a  load  is  bad ;  to  be  crushed  by  it  is  lament- 
able ;  but  even  in  that  there  are  possibilities  that  are  glorious.  But 
to  carry  no  load  at  all — there  is  nothing  in  that.  No  one  seems  to 
arrive  at  any  goal  really  worth  reaching  in  this  world  who  does  not 
come  to  it  heavy  laden." 

Surely  from  our  own  experience  each  one  of  us  knows  that  this  is 
true.  From  the  greatest  to  the  smallest,  happiness  and  usefulness  are 
largely  found  in  the  same  soul,  and  the  joy  of  life  is  won  in  its  deepest 
and  truest  sense  only  by  those  who  have  not  shirked  life's  burdens. 
The  men  whom  we  most  delight  to  honor  in  all  this  land  are  those 
who,  in  the  iron  years  from  "61  to  '65,  bore  on  their  shoulders  the 
burden  of  saving  the  Union.  They  did  not  choose  the  easy  task.  They 
did  not  shirk  the  difficult  duty.  Deliberately  and  of  their  own  free 
will  they  strove  for  an  ideal,  upward  and  onward  across  the  stony 
slopes  of  greatness.  They  did  the  hardest  work  that  was  then  to  be 
done ;  they  bore  the  heaviest  burden  that  any  generation  of  Americans 
ever  had  to  bear ;  and  because  they  did  this  they  have  won  such  proud 
joy  as  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  no  other  men  to  win,  and  have  written 
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their  names  for  evermore  on  the  golden  honor  roll  of  the  Nation.  As 
it  is  with  the  soldier,  so  it  is  with  the  civilian.  To  win  success  in  the 
business  world,  to  become  a  first-class  mechanic,  a  successful  farmer, 
an  able  lawyer  or  doctor,  means  that  the  man  has  devoted  his  best 
energy  and  power  through  long  years  to  the  achievement  of  his  ends. 
So  it  is  in  the  life  of  the  family,  upon  which  in  the  last  analysis  the 
whole  welfare  of  the  Nation  rests.  The  man  or  woman  who  as  bread- 
winner and  home-maker,  or  as  wife  and  mother,  has  done  all  that  he 
or  she  can  do,  patiently  and  uncomplainingly,  is  to  be  honored ;  and 
is  to  be  envied  by  all  those  who  have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to 
feel  the  need  and  duty  of  doing  such  work.  The  woman  who  has 
borne,  and  who  has  reared  as  they  should  be  reared,  a  family  of 
children,  has  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  deserved  well  of  the  Re- 
public. Her  burden  has  been  heavy,  and  she  has  been  able  to  bear  it 
worthily  only  by  the  possession  of  resolution,  of  good  sense,  of  con- 
science, and  of  unselfishness.  But  if  she  has  borne  it  well,  then  to  her 
shall  come  the  supreme  blessing,  for  in  the  words  of  the  oldest  and 
greatest  of  books,  "Her  children  shall  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed ;" 
and  among  the  benefactors  of  the  land  her  place  must  be  with  those 
who  have  done  the  best  and  the  hardest  work,  whetlier  as  law-givers 
or  as  soldiers,  whether  in  public  or  private  life. 

This  is  not  a  soft  and  easy  creed  to  preach.*  It  is  a  creed  willingly 
learned  only  by  men  and  women  who,  together  with  the  softer  virtues, 
possess  also  the  stronger;  who  can  do,  and  dare,  and  die  at  need,  but 
who  while  life  lasts  will  never  flinch  from  their  allotted  task.  You 
farmers,  and  wage-workers,  and  business  men  of  this  great  State,  of 
this  mighty  and  wonderful  Nation,  are  gathered  together  today,  proud 
of  your  State  and  still  prouder  of  your  Nation,  because  your  fore- 
fathers and  predecessors  have  lived  up  to  just  this  creed.  You  have 
received  from  their  hands  a  great  inheritance,  and  you  will  leave  an 
even  greater  inheritance  to  your  children,  and  your  children's  children, 
provided  only  that  you  practice  alike  in  your  private  and  your  public 
lives  the  strong  virtues  that  have  given  us  as  a  people  greatness  in 
the  past.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  well-meaning  and  kindly,  but  weak ; 
neither  is  it  enough  to  be  strong,  unless  morality  and  decency  go  hand 
in  hand  with  strength.  We  must  possess  the  qualities  which  make  us 
do  our  duty  in  our  homes  and  among  our  neighbors,  and  in  addition 
we  must  possess  the  qualities  which  are  indispensable  to  the  make-up  of 
every  great  and  ma.sterful  nation — the  qualities  of  courage  and  hardi- 
hood, of  individual  initiative  and  yet  of  power  to  combine  for  a  common 

'President  Rooaevelt  bclievei  not  only  in  work  for  Ihe  individual  but  work  (or  the 
country.  He  standi  for  the  doctrine  that  the  Present  iliould  do  the  work  of  Ihe  present,  and 
not  Leave  a  les^cy  of  labor  to  tlie  future  the  doing  of  which  is  the  duty  of  today.  He 
disagrees  with  those  convenient  statesmen  who  would  cheat  the  future  for  the  present  and 
make  a  packhorse  of  posterity.— A.  H.  L. 
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end,  and  above  all,  the  resolute  determinatton  to  permit  no  man  and 
no  set  of  men  to  sunder  us  one  from  the  other  by  lines  of  caste  or 
creed  or  section.  We  must  act  upon  the  motto  of  "all  for  each  and  each 
for  all".  There  must  be  ever  present  in  our  minds  the  fundamental 
truth  that  in  a  republic  such  as  ours  the  only  safety  is  to  stand  neither 
for  nor  against  any  man  because  he  is  rich  or  because  he  is  poor,  be- 
cause he  is  engaged  in  one  occupation  or  another,  because  he  works 
with  his  brains  or  because  he  works  with  his  hands.  We  must  treat 
each  man  on  his  worth  and  merits  as  a  man.  We  must  see  that  each 
is  given  a  square  deal,  because  he  is  entitled  to  no  more  and  should 
receive  no  less.  Finally  we  must  keep  ever  in  mind  that  a  republic 
such  as  ours  can  exist  only  by  virtue  of  the  orderly  hberty  which  comes 
through  the  equal  domination  of  the  law  over  all  men  alike,  and 
through  its  administration  in  such  resolute  and  fearless  fashion  as 
shall  teach  all  that  no  man  is  above  it  and  no  man  below  it. 


I 
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AT  RICHMOND  HILL,  N.  Y.,  SEPTEMBER  8,  1903. 

Dr.  Kimball,  and  you,  men,  women,  and  children  of  Richmond  Hill: 

I  wish  I  could  talk  better  to  all  of  you ;  but  I  will  ask  you  to  have 
a  little  patience  for  one  moment  white  I  thank  you  for  having  come 
out  to  greet  me.  I  am  glad  to  see  all  of  you,  and  allow  me  to  say  that 
I  am  most  glad  to  see  those  who  carry  small  folks  in  their  arms. 

You  know  I  am  very  fond  of  Mr,  Riis ;  and  the  reason  why  is  be- 
cause when  I  preach  about  decent  citizenship  I  can  turn  to  him  and 
think  he  has  practiced  just  what  I  have  been  preaching.  The  worth 
of  any  sermon  lies  in  the  way  in  which  that  sermon  can  be  and  is  ap- 
plied in  practice.  Of  course  I  am  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  being  with 
a  man  who  shows  by  his  life  that  he  knows  how  practically  to  apply 
the  spirit  of  decency  unaccompanied  by  mournfulness  or  false  pretenses 
of  any  kind,  or  by  weakness.  I  want  to  see  men  decent ;  I  want  to  see 
them  act  squarely ;  I  want  to  see  them  work.  That  does  not  mean  that 
I  want  to  see  them  have  sour  faces.  I  want  to  see  all  enjoy  themselves, 
men,  women,  and  children.  I  believe  in  play  ;  I  believe  in  happiness,  and 
in  the  joy  of  living;  but  I  do  not  believe  in  the  life  that  is  nothing 
but  play.  I  believe  that  you  have  a  thousand- fold  more  enjoyment 
if  work  comes  first ;  but  get  time  to  play  also.  I  believe  in  cheerfulness 
as  well  as  in  decency  and  honesty.  Finally,  I  believe  in  always  com- 
bining strength  with  the  sweetness.  I  want  to  say  how  deeply  touched 
I  am  at  your  coming  out  to  greet  me,  and  I  want  you  to  understand  that 
you  give  me  strength  of  heart  when  you  come  in  this  way.  I  greet 
you  all ;  I  am  glad  to  see  the  grown  up  people  of  Richmond  Hill,  and 
I  am  even  more  glad  to  see  the  children. 


tes sages  one 
AT  HAGERSTOWN.  MD..  SEPT.  17.  1903. 

I  am  on  my  way  to  accept  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment the  monument  erected  to  the  New  Jersey  troops  who  fought  at 
Antietam,  but  in  a  larger  sense  I  go  to  commemorate  the  valor  of 
every  man  avIio  in  the  day  tliat  tried  men's  souls  proved  their  truth 
by  their  endeavor  in  the  service  of  the  national  government. 

It  is  a  peculiar  pleasure,  cither  to-day  or  any  other  day,  to  see  in 
the  audience  the  men  who  wear  the  button  which  shows  that  they 
fought  in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  They  left  to  us  not  only 
a  reunited  country,  but  a  memory  of  the  great  deeds  by  which  it  was 
made  united.  The  times  are  easy  now  compared  to  what  they  were 
in  the  da)'s  from  1861  to  1865,  but  we  need  to  display  just  exactly  the 
same  qualities  that  made  you  win  out  under  the  lead  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

I  want  to  say  how  glad  I  am  to  see  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, and,  next  to  the  Grand  Army  I  want  to  greet  the  future — I 
want  to  say  how  glad  I  am  to  see  the  children. 

Just  one  word  in  closing.  As  I  said,  we  need  to  display  the  same 
qualities  now  tliat  you  needed  in  1861.  A  man  was  not  worth  any- 
thing then  if  he  was  not  patriotic  and  decent.  That  was  first  and  that 
was  not  enough.  No  matter  how  patriotic  he  was,  if  he  ran  away  he 
was  no  good,  In  addition  to  decency  he  had  to  have  t!ie  qualities  that 
would  make  the  decency  effective. 

It  is  just  the  same  way  now  in  civil  life.  A  man  n;ust  be  decent, 
honest,  upright,  or  he  is  a  bad  citizen;  and  if  he  has  not  the  qualities 
of  honesty  and  decency  in  him,  then  the  abler  he  is  the  worse  he  is. 
I  do  not  care  how  able  a  man  is  if  he  has  not  the  root  of  clean  living 
in  him,  if  he  is  not  a  decent  and  honest  man,  if  he  is  a  bribe  giver  or 
a  bribe  taker,  if  he  is  a  man  who  defrauds  in  public  or  private  life, 
if  he  is  a  bad  husband,  bad  father,  bad  son,  then  he  is  poor  stuff  out 
of  which  to  make  a  citizen. 

You  of  the  Grand  Army  left  us  what  the  victory  in  no  other  war 
left  us.  You  left  us  the  right  of  comradeship  with  the  vanquished,  you 
left  us  the  right  of  brotherliood  with  the  men  who  wore  the  gray, 
and  nothing  pleases  me  more  than  the  fact  that  to  an  audience  com- 
prising Union  veterans  one  can  always  make  the  appeal  for  apprecia- 
tion of  the  men  who  fought  against  you,  and  whose  sons  are  now  as 
loyal  as  we  are  to  the  flag  of  our  common  country. 


AT  ANTIETAM.  MD.,  SEPTEMBER  17,  1903. 
Governor  Murphy,  z'etcrans  of  New  Jersey,  men  of  the  Grand  Army: 

I  thank  you  of  New  Jersey  for  the  monument  to  the  troops  of  New 
Jersey  who  fought  at  Antietam,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Nation  I  accept 
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the  gift.  We  meet  to-day  upon  one  of  the  great  battle-fields  of  the 
Civil  War.  No  other  battle  of  the  Civil  War  lasting  but  one  day  siiows 
as  great  a  percentage  of  loss  as  that  which  occurred  here  upon  the 
day  on  which  Antietam  was  fought.  Moreover,  in  its  ultimate  efFects 
this  battle  was  of  momentous  and  even  ilecisive  impurlance,  for  wIkii 
it  had  ended  and  L,ce  had  retreated  south  of  the  Potomac,  Lincoln 
forlliwith  published  that  immortal  paper,  the  preliminary  declaration 
of  emancipation;  the  paper  which  decided  that  the  Civil  War,  besides 
being  a  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  should  be  a  war  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  slave,  so  that  from  that  time  onward  the  cause 
of  Union  and  of  Freedom,  of  national  greatness  and  individual  liberty, 
were  one  and  the  same. 

Men  of  New  Jersey,  I  congratulate  your  State  because  she  has  the 
right  to  claim  her  full  share  in  the  honor  and  glory  of  that  memorable 
day ;  and  I  congratulate  you,  Governor  Murphy,  because  on  that  day 
you  had  the  high  good  fortune  to  serve  as  a  lad  with  credit  and  honor 
in  one  of  the  five  regiments  which  your  State  sent  to  the  battle.  Four 
of  those  regiments,  by  the  way,  served  in  the  division  commanded  by 
that  gallant  soldier.  Henry  W.  Slocum,  whom  we  of  New  York  can 
claim  as  our  own.  The  other  regiment,  that  in  which  Governor  Murphy 
served,  although  practically  an  entirely  new  regiment,  did  work  as 
good  as  that  of  any  veteran  organization  upon  the  field,  and  suffered 
a  profKjrtional  loss.  This  regiment  was  at  one  time  ordered  to  the 
support  of  a  division  commanded  by  another  New  York  soldier,  the 
gallant  General  Greene,  whose  son  himself  served  as  a  major-general 
in  the  war  with  Spain  and  is  now,  as  Police  Conmiissroner  of  New 
York,  rendering  as  signal  service  in  civil  life  as  he  had  already  rendered 
in  military  life. 

If  the  issue  of  Antietam  had  been  other  than  it  was,  it  is  probable 
that  at  least  two  great  European  powers  would  have  recognized  the 
independence  of  the  Confederacy ;  so  that  you  who  fought  here  forty- 
one  years  ago  have  the  profound  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  you  played 
well  your  part  in  one  of  those  crises  big  with  the  fate  of  all  mankind. 
You  men  of  the  Grand  Army  by  your  victory  not  only  rendered  all 
Americans  your  debtors  for  evermore,  but  you  rendered  all  humanity 
your  debtors.  If  the  Union  had  been  dissolved,  if  the  great  edifice 
built  with  blood  and  sweat  and  tears  by  mighty  Washington  and  his 
compeers  had  gone  down  in  wreck  and  ruin,  the  result  would  have  been 
an  incalculable  calamity,  not  only  for  our  people — and  most  of  all  for 
those  who  in  such  event  would  have  seemingly  triumphed — but  for 
all  mankind.  The  great  American  Republic  would  have  become  a 
memory  of  derision;  and  the  failure  of  the  experiment  of  self-govern- 
ment by  a  great  people  on  a  great  scale  would  have  delighted  the  heart 
of  every  foe  of  republican  institutions.     Our  country,  now  so  great 
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and  so  wonderful,  would  have  been  split  into  little  jangling  rival  na- 
tionalities, each  with  a  history  both  bloody  and  contemptible.  '  It  was 
because  you,  the  men  who  wear  the  button  of  the  Grand  Army, 
triumphed  in  those  dark  years,  that  every  American  now  holds  his 
head  high,  proud  in  the  knowledge  that  he  belongs  to  a  Nation  whose 
glorious  past  and  great  present  will  be  succeeded  by  an  even  mightier 
future ;  whereas  had  you  failed  we  would  all  of  us.  North  and  South, 
East  and  West,  be  now  treated  by  other  nations  at  the  best  with  con- 
temptuous tolerance ;  at  the  worst  with  overbearing  insolence. 

'  Moreover,  every  friend  of  liberty,  every  believer  in  self-government, 
every  idealist  who  wished  to  see  his  ideals  take  practical  shape,  wherever 
he  might  be  in  the  world,  knew  that  the  success  of  all  in  which  he 
most  believed  was  bound  up  with  tlie  success  of  the  Union  armies  in  fl 
this  great  struggle.  I  confidently  predict  that  when  the  final  judg- 
ment  of  history  is  recorded  it  will  be  said  that  in  no  other  war  of 
which  we  have  written  record  was  it  more  vitally  essential  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind  that  victory  should  rest  where  it  finally  rested. 
There  have  been  other  wars  for  individual  freedom.  There  have 
been  other  wars  for  national  greatness.  But  there  has  never  been 
another  war  in  which  the  issues  at  stake  were  so  large,  looked  at  from 
either  standpoint.  We  take  just  pride  in  the  great  deeds  of  the  men 
of  1776,  but  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  Revolutionary  War  would 
have  been  shorn  of  well-nigh  all  its  results  had  the  side  of  union  and 
liberty  been  defeated  in  the  Civil  War.  In  such  case  we  should  merely 
have  added  ariother  to  the  lamentably  long  list  of  cases  in  which  peoples 
have  shown  that  after  winning  their  liberty  they  are  wholly  unable 
to  make  good  use  of  it. 

It  now  rests  with  us  in  civil  life  to  make  good  by  our  deeds  the  J 
deeds  which  you  who  wore  the  blue  did  in  the  great  years  from  '61  to  ^| 
'65.  The  patriotism,  the  courage,  the  unflinching  resolution  and  stead> 
fast  endurance  of  the  soldiers  whose  triumph  was  crowned  at  Ap- 
pomattox must  be  supplemented  on  our  part  by  civic  courage,  civic 
honesty,  cool  sanity,  and  steadfast  adherence  to  the  immutable  laws  of 
righteousness.  You  left  us  a  reunited  country;  reunited  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name.  You  left  us  the  right  of  brotherhood  with  your  gal- 
lant foes  who  wore  the  gray ;  the  right  to  feel  pride  in  their  courage 
and  their  high  fealty  to  an  ideal,  even  though  they  warred  against  the 
stars  in  their  courses.  You  left  us  also  the  most  splendid  example  of 
what  brotherhood  really  means ;  for  in  your  careers  you  showed  in 
practical  fashion  tliat  the  only  safety  in  our  American  life  lies  in  spum- 
ing the  accidental  distinctions  which  sunder  one  man  from  another, 
and  in  paying  homage  to  each  man  only  because  of  what  he  essentially 
is;  in  stripping  off  the  husks  of  occupation,  of  position,  of  accident. 
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until  the  soul  stands  forth  revealed,  and  we  know  the  man  only  be- 
cause of  his  worth  as  a  man. 

There  was  no  patent  device  for  securing  victory  by  force  of  arms 
forty  years  ago;  and  there  is  no  patent  device  for  securing  victory  for 
the  forces  of  righteousness  in  civil  life  now.  In  each  case  the  all- 
important  factor  was  and  is  the  character  of  the  individual  man.  Good 
laws  in  the  State,  like  a  good  organization  in  an  army,  are  the  ex- 
pressions of  national  character.  Leaders  will  be  developed  in  military 
and  \n  civil  life  alike;  and  weapons  and  tactics  change  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  as  methods  of  achieving  good  government  change 
in  civic  affairs;  but  the  fundamental  qualities  which  make  for  good 
citizenship  do  not  change  any  more  than  the  fundamental  qualities 
which  make  good  soldiers.  In  the  long  run  in  the  Civil  War  the 
thing  that  counted  for  more  than  aught  else  was  the  fact  that  the 
average  American  had  the  fighting  edge;  had  within  him  the  spirit 
which  spurred  him  on  through  toil  and  danger,  fatigue  and  hardship, 
to  the  goal  of  the  splendid  ultimate  triumph.  So  in  achieving  good 
government  the  fundamental  factor  must  be  the  character  of  the  average 
citizen ;  that  average  citizen's  power  of  hatred  for  what  is  mean  and 
base  and  unlovely ;  his  fearless  scorn  of  cowardice  and  his  determina- 
tion to  war  unyieldingly  against  the  dark  and  sordid  forces  of  evil. 

The  Continental  troops  who  followed  Washington  were  clad  in  blue 
and  buff,  and  were  armed  with  clumsy  flintlock  muskets.  You,  who 
followed  Grant,  wore  the  famous  old  blue  uniform,  and  your  weapons 
had  changed  as  had  your  uniform;  and  now  the  men  of  the  American 
Army  who  uphold  the  honor  of  the  flag  in  the  far  tropic  lands  are  yet 
differently  armed  and  differently  clad  and  differently  trained ;  but  the 
spirit  that  has  driven  you  all  to  victory  has  remained  forever  un- 
changed. So  it  is  in  civil  life.  As  you  did  not  win  in  a  month  or 
a  year,  but  only  after  long  years  of  hard  and  dangerous  work,  so  the 
fight  for  governmental  honesty  and  efficiency  can  be  won  only  by  the 
display  of  similar  patience  and  similar  resolution  and  power  of  en- 
durance. We  need  the  same  type  of  character  now  that  was  needed 
by  the  men  who  with  Washington  first  inaugurated  the  system  of  free 
popular  government,  the  system  of  combined  liberty  and  order  here 
on  this  Continent ;  that  was  needed  by  the  men  who  under  Lincoln 
perpetuated  the  government  which  had  thus  been  inaugurated  in  the 
days  of  Washington.  The  qualities  essential  to  good  citizenship  and 
to  good  public  service  now  arc  in  all  their  essentials  exactly  the  same 
as  in  the  days  when  the  first  Congresses  met  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  L'nion ;  as  in  the  days  seventy  years  later,  when 
the  Congresses  met  which  had  to  provide  for  its  salvation. 

There  are  many  qualities  which  we  need  alike  in  private  citizen  and 
in  public  man,  but  three  above  all — three  for  the  lack  of  which  no 
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brilliancy  and  no  genius  can  atone — and  those  three  are  courage,  hon- 
esty, and  common  sense.  j 


AT  THE  UNVEILING  OF  THE  SHERMAN  STATUE,  WASHINGTON, 
D.  C,  OCTOBER   15.  1903. 


■ 


General  Ddge,  veterans  of  the  four  great  armies,  and  you,  my  fellow 

citiccus:  ^A 

To-day  we  meet  together  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  ^^ 
great  men  whom,  in  the  hour  of  her  agony,  our  Nation  brought  forth 
for  her  preservation.  The  Civil  War  was  not  only  in  the  importance 
of  the  issues  at  stake  and  of  the  outcome  the  greatest  of  modem  times, 
but  it  was  also,  taking  into  account  its  duration,  the  severity  of  the 
fighting,  and  the  size  of  the  armies  engaged,  the  greatest  since  the 
close  of  the  Napoleonic  struggles.  Among  the  generals  who  rose  to 
high  position  as  leaders  of  the  various  annies  in  the  field  are  many 
who  will  be  remembered  in  our  history  as  long  as  this  history  itself 
is  remembered.  Sheridan,  the  incarnation  of  fiery  energy  and  prowess ; 
Thomas,  farsighted,  cool-headed,  whose  steadfast  courage  burned  ever 
highest  in  the  supreme  moment  of  the  crisis ;  McClellan,  with  his  ex- 
traordinary gift  for  organization;  Meade,  victor  in  one  of  the  decisive 
battles  of  all  time ;  Hancock,  type  of  t!ie  true  fighting  man  among  the 
regulars ;  Logan,  type  of  the  true  fighting  man  among  the  volunteers — 
the  names  of  these  and  of  many  others  will  endure  so  long  as  our 
people  hold  sacred  the  memory  of  the  fight  for  union  and  for  hberty. 
High  among  these  chiefs  rise  the  figures  of  Grant  and  of  Grant's  great 
lieutenant,  Slierman,  whose  statue  here  in  the  national  capital  is  to- 
day to  be  unveiled.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  go  over  the  long  roll 
of  Sherman's  mighty  feats.  They  are  written  large  throughout  the 
history  of  the  Civil  War.  Our  memories  woidd  be  poor  indeed  if  we 
did  not  recall  them  now,  as  we  look  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and 
think  of  the  great  triumphal  march  which  surged  down  its  length  when 
at  the  close  of  the  war  the  victorious  armies  of  the  East  and  of  the  h 
West  met  here  in  the  capital  of  the  Nation  they  had  saved.  H 

There  is  a  peculiar  fitness  in  commemorating  the  great  deeds  of  the 
soldiers  who  preserved  this  Nation,  by  suitable  monuments  at  the  Na- 
tional Capital.  I  trust  we  shall  soon  have  a  proper  statue  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  to  whom  more  than  to  any  other  one  man  this  Nation  owes 
its  salvation.  Meanwhile,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Nation,  I 
wish  to  congratulate  all  of  you  who  have  been  instrumental  in  securing  ^ 
the  erection  of  this  statue  to  General  Sherman.  ^^ 

The  living  can  best  show  their  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  g^eat  ^1 
dead  by  the  way  in  which  they  take  to  heart  and  act  upon  the  lessons 
taught  by  the  lives  which  made  these  dead  men  great.    Our  homage 
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to-day  to  the  memory  of  Sherman  comes  from  the  depths  of  our  being. 
We  would  be  unworthy  citizens  did  we  not  feel  profound  gratitude 
toward  him,  and  those  like  iiini  and  under  him.  who,  when  the  country 
called  in  her  dire  need,  sprang  forward  with  such  gallant  eagerness  to 
answer  that  call.  Their  blood  and  their  toil,  their  endurance  and 
patriotism,  have  made  us  and  all  who  come  after  us  forever  their 
debtors.  They  left  us  not  merely  a  reunited  country,  but  a  country 
incalculably  greater  because  of  its  rich  heritage  in  the  deeds  which  thus 
left  it  reunited.  As  a  Nation  we  are  the  greater,  not  only  for  the  valor 
and  devotion  to  duty  displayed  by  the  men  in  blue,  who  won  in  the 
great  struggle  for  the  Union,  but  also  for  the  valor  and  the  loyalty 
of  the  men  in  gray  toward  what  they  regarded  as  right ;  for  this  war, 
thrice  fortunate  above  all  other  recent  wars  in  its  outcome,  left  to  all 
of  us  the  right  of  brotherhood  alike  with  valiant  victor  and  valiant 
vanquished. 

Moreover,  our  homage  must  not  only  find  expression  on  our  lips ; 
it  must  also  sliow  itself  forth  in  our  deeds.  It  is  a  great  and  glorious 
thing  for  a  nation  to  be  stirred  to  present  triumph  by  the  splendid 
memories  of  triumphs  in  the  past.  But  it  is  a  shameful  thing  for  a 
nation,  if  these  memories  stir  it  only  to  empty  boastings,  to  a  pride  that 
does  not  shrink  from  present  abasement,  to  that  self-satisfaction  which 
accepts  the  high  resolve  and  unbending  effort  of  the  father  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  effortless  ease  or  wrongly  directed  effort  in  the  son.  We  of 
the  jircscnt,  if  we  arc  true  to  the  past,  must  show  by  our  lives  that 
we  have  learned  aright  the  lessons  taught  by  the  men  who  did  the 
mighty  deeds  of  the  past.  We  must  have  in  us  the  spirit  which  made 
the  men  of  the  Civil  War  what  they  were ;  the  spirit  which  produced 
leaders  such  as  Sherman ;  the  spirit  which  gave  to  the  average  sol- 
dier the  grim  tenacity  and  resourcefulness  that  made  the  armies  of 
Grant  and  Sherman  as  formidable  fighting  machines  as  this  world  has 
ever  seen.  We  need  their  ruggedness  of  body,  their  keen  and  vigorous 
minds,  and  above  all  their  dominant  quality  of  forccfid  character. 
Their  lives  teach  us  to  strive  after  in  our  own  lives,  not  the  thing  which 
is  merely  pleasant,  but  the  thing  which  it  is  our  duty  to  do.  The  life 
of  duty,  not  the  life  of  mere  ease  or  mere  pleasure — that  is  the  kind 
of  life  which  makes  the  great  man  as  it  makes  the  great  nation. 

We  can  not  aflFord  to  lose  the  virtues  which  made  the  men  of  '61  to 
'65  great  in  war.  No  man  is  warranted  in  feeling  Tridi-  in  the  deeds 
of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  past  if  he  docs  not  back  up  the  army 
and  the  navy  of  the  present.  If  we  are  farsighted  in  our  patriotism, 
there  will  be  no  let  up  in  the  work  of  building,  and  of  keeping  at  the 
highest  point  of  efficiency,  a  navy  suited  to  the  part  the  United  States 
must  hereafter  play  in  the  world,  and  of  making  and  keeping  our 
small  regular  army,  which  in  the  event  of  a  great  war  can  never 
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be  anything  but  the  nucleus  around  which  our  volunteer  armies 
form  themselves,  the  best  army  of  its  size  to  be  found  among  the 
nations.* 

So  much  for  our  duties  in  keeping  unstained  the  honor  roll  our 
fathers  made  in  war.  It  is  of  even  more  instant  need  that  we  should 
show  their  spirit  of  patriotism  in  the  affairs  of  peace.  The  duties 
of  peace  are  with  us  always ;  those  of  war  are  but  occasional ;  and  with 
a  nation  as  with  a  man,  the  worthiness  of  life  depends  upon  the  way  in 
which  the  everyday  duties  are  done.  The  home  duties  are  the  vital 
duties.  The  nation  is  nothing  but  the  aggregate  of  the  families  within 
its  border ;  and  if  the  average  man  is  not  hard-working,  just,  and  fear- 
less in  his  dealings  with  those  about  him,  then  our  average  of  public 
life  will  in  the  end  be  low ;  for  the  stream  can  rise  no  higher  than  its 
source.  But  in  addition  we  need  to  remember  that  a  peculiar  re- 
sponsibility rests  upon  the  man  in  public  life.  We  meet  in  the  capital 
of  the  Nation,  in  the  city  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  seat  of  the  National  Government.  It  is  well  for  us  in  this 
place,  and  at  this  time,  to  remember  that  exactly  as  there  are  certain 
homely  qualities  the  lack  of  which  wilt  prevent  the  most  brilliant  man 
alive  from  being  a  useful  soldier  to  his  country,  so  there  are  certain 
homely  qualities  for  the  lack  of  which  in  the  public  servant  no  shrewd- 
ness or  ability  can  atone.  The  greatest  leaders,  whether  in  war  or 
in  peace,  must  of  course  show  a  peculiar  quality  of  genius ;  but  the  most 
redoubtable  armies  that  have  ever  existed  have  been  redoubtable  be- 
cause the  average  soldier,  the  average  officer,  possessed  to  a  high  degree 
such  comparatively  simple  qualities  as  loyalty,  courage,  and  hardihood. 
And  so  the  most  successful  governments  are  those  in  which  the  average 
public  servant  possesses  that  variant  of  loyalty  which  we  call  patriotism, 
together  with  common  sense  and  honesty.  We  can  as  little  afford  to 
tolerate  a  dishonest  man  in  the  public  service  as  a  coward  in  the  army. 
The  murderer  takes  a  single  life ;  the  corruptionist  in  public  life, 
whether  he  be  bribe  giver  or  bribe  taker,  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the 
commonwealth.  In  every  public  service,  as  in  every  army,  there  will 
be  wrongdoers,  there  will  occur  misdeeds.  This  can  not  be  avoided ; 
but  vigilant  watch  must  be  kept,  and  as  soon  as  discovered  the  wron|^- 
doing  must  be  stopped  and  the  wrongdoers  punished.  Remember  that 
in  popular  government  we  must  rely  on  the  people  themselves,  alike 
for  the  punishment  and  the  reformation.  Those  upon  whom  our  in- 
stitutions cast  the  initial  duty  of  bringing  malefactors  to  the  bar  of 

•One  thing  that  irill  imprcM  itself  most  upon  the  mind  of  the  ttudent  of  President  Rooae- 
Telt,  ind  his  speeches  may  well  be  studied  as  the  handboolc  of  liijerty,  is  that  he  always  and  for. 
c»er  talks  of  men,  and  seldom  and  only  occasionally  of  measures.  He  is  right.  To  believe  in  the 
measure  rather  than  in  the  roan  is  liVe  believing  in  the  sword  rather  than  in  the  swordsman. 
President  Roosevelt  does  not  make  this  mistake.  He  looks  to  the  man  and  not  the  roeamrr, 
just  ss  he  looks  to  the  horte  and  not  the  barnen  to  haul  the  load  along. — A.  H.  L. 
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justice  must  be  diligent  in  its  discharge ;  yet  in  the  last  resort 
cess  of  their  efforts  to  purge  the  public  service  of  corruption  must 
depend  upon  the  attitude  of  the  courts  and  of  tlie  juries  drawn  from 
the  people.  Leadership  is  of  avail  only  so  far  as  there  is  wise  and 
resolute  public  sentiment  behind  it. 

In  the  long  run,  then,  it  depends  upon  us  ourselves,  upon  us  the 
people  as  a  whole,  whether  this  Government  is  or  is  not  to  stand  in 
the  future  as  it  has  stood  in  the  past ;  and  my  faith  that  it  will  show  no 
falling  off  is  based  upon  niy  faith  in  the  character  of  our  average 
citizenship.  The  one  supreme  duty  is  to  try  to  keep  this  average  high. 
To  this  end  it  is  well  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  those  men  who  ar6 
fit  to  serve  as  examples  of  what  is  loftiest  and  best  in  American  citi- 
zenship. Such  a  man  was  General  Sherman.  To  very  few  in  any 
generation  is  it  given  to  render  svich  services  as  he  rendered ;  but  each 
of  us  in  his  degree  can  try  to  show  something  of  those  qualities  of 
character  upon  which,  in  their  sum,  the  high  worth  of  Sherman  rested 
— his  courage,  his  kindliness,  his  clean  and  simple  living,  his  sturdy 
good  sense,  his  manliness  and  tenderness  in  the  intimate  relations  of 
life,  and  finally,  his  inflexible  rectitude  of  soul  and  his  loyalty  to  all 
that  in  this  free  Republic  is  hallowed  and  symbolized  by  the  national 
flag. 
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AT  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  MISSIONARY  SERVICE,  CATHEDRAL  OF 

ST.   PETER   AND  ST.   PAUL.   MOUNT   ST.   ALBAN, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  OCTOBER  25,  190J. 

Bishop  Satterlee,  and  to  you,  representatives  of  the  Church  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  to  all  of  you,  my  friends  and  fellow  citizens: 

I  extend  greeting,  and  in  your  name  I  especially  welcome  those  who 
are  in  a  sense  the  guests  of  the  nation  to-day.  In  what  I  am  about  to 
say  to  you,  I  wish  to  dwell  upon  certain  thoughts  suggested  by  three 
different  quotations:  In  the  first  place,  "Thou  shalt  serve  the  Lord 
with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind ;"  the  next, 
"Be  ye  therefore  wise  as  serpents  and  hannless  as  doves ;"  and  finally, 
in  the  Collect  which  you,  Bishop  Doane,  just  read,  that  "we  being 
ready  both  in  body  and  soul  may  cheerfully  accomplish  those  things 
which  thou  commandcst." 

To  an  audience  such  as  this  I  do  not  have  to  say  anything  as  to 
serving  the  cause  of  decency  with  heart  and  with  soul.  I  want  to 
dwell,  however,  upon  the  fact  that  we  have  the  right  to  claim  from 
you  not  merely  that  you  shall  have  heart  in  your  work,  not  merely 
that  you  shall  put  your  souls  into  it.  but  that  you  shall  give  the  best 
that  your  minds  have  to  it  also.  In  the  eternal,  the  unending  warfare 
for  righteousness  and  against  evil,  the  friends  of  what  is  good  need 
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tiMt  fOoA  MtcfiuoQC,  u^^n  |Hin<o>ci,  can  not  be  in  tlw iimltt*  cuectivCt 
that  they  are  in  no  lensc  a  nibititnte  for  power  to  make  those  per- 
pOK*,  tboie  ioteaiaon*  fett  in  action.  Of  course  we  nmst  first  bave 
the  porpoae  and  the  tntention.  If  oar  powers  are  not  goided  a^ht  it 
tft  better  that  we  should  not  have  them  at  all ;  but  we  most  hare  the 
power  itself  before  we  can  guide  it  arigbc 

In  ttte  second  text  we  are  told  not  merely  to  be  harmkss  as  dores, 
but  also  to  be  wise  as  serpents.  One  of  our  Ainerican  humorists  who 
veils  under  jocular  phrases  much  deep  wisdom— one  of  those  men  has 
remarked  that  it  is  much  easier  to  be  a  harmless  dove  than  a  wise 
serpent  Now,  we  arc  not  to  be  excused  if  we  do  not  show  both 
qualities.  It  is  not  very  much  praise  to  give  a  man  to  say  that  be  is 
harmless.  We  have  a  right  to  ask  that  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  he 
does  no  harm  to  any  one  he  shall  possess  the  wisdom  and  the  strength 
to  do  good  to  his  neighbor ;  that  together  with  innocence,  together  with 
purity  of  motive,  shall  be  joined  the  wisdom  and  strength  to  make  that 
purity  effective,  that  motive  translated  into  substantial  result 

Finally,  in  the  quotation  from  the  Collect,  we  ask  that  wc  may  be 
made  ready  both  in  body  and  in  soul,  that  we  may  cheerfully  accom- 
plish those  things  that  we  are  commanded  to  do.  Ready  both  in  body 
and  in  soul ;  that  means  that  we  must  fit  ourselves  physically  and 
mentally,  fit  ourselves  to  work  with  the  weapons  necessary  for  dealing 
with  this  life  no  less  than  with  the  higher,  spiritual  weapons;  fit  our- 
selves thtin  to  do  the  work  commanrjed ;  and  moreover,  to  do  it  cheer- 
fully. Small  is  our  use  for  the  man  who  individually  helps  any  of 
ui  and  shows  that  he  docs  it  grudgingly.  We  had  rather  not  be  helped 
than  be  helped  in  such  fashion.  A  favor  extended  in  a  manner  which 
•hows  that  the  man  is  sorry  that  he  has  to  grant  it  is  robbed,  some- 
times of  all,  and  sometimes  of  more  than  all,  its  benefits.  So,  in  serving 
the  Lonl.  if  we  serve  him,  if  wc  serve  the  cause  of  decency,  the  cause 
of  riRhtcousncss,  in  a  way  that  impresses  others  with  the  fact  that 
wc  arc  sad  in  doing  it,  our  service  is  robbed  of  an  immense  proportion 
of  its  efficacy.  Wc  have  a  right  to  ask  a  cheerful  heart,  a  right  to 
ask  a  buoyant  and  cliecrful  spirit  among  those  to  whom  is  granted 
the  incstim.ihlc  privik-pc  of  doing  the  Lord's  work  in  this  world.  The 
chance  to  do  work,  the  duty  to  do  work  is  not  a  penalty;  it  is  a  priv- 
ilege I-Pt  in*'  ([note  a  sentence  that  I  have  quoted  once  before:  "In 
this  life  the  num  wlio  wins  to  any  goal  worth  winning  almost  always 
comes  to  that  goal  with  a  burden  bound  on  his  shoulders."  The  man 
who  does  best  in  this  world,  the  woman  who  docs  best,  almost  inevitably 
docs  it  because  he  or  she  carries  some  burden.  Life  is  so  constituted 
that  the  man  or  the  woman  who  has  not  some  responsibility  is  thereby 
deprived  of  the  deepest  happiness  that  can  come  to  mankind,  because 
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each  and  every  one  of  us,  if  he  or  she  is  fit  to  live  in  the  world,  must 
be  conscious  that  responsibility  always  rests  on  him  or  on  her — the 
responsibility  of  duty  toward  those  dependent  upon  us ;  the  responsi- 
bility of  duty  toward  our  families,  toward  our  friends,  toward  our 
fellow-citizens;  the  responsibility  of  duty  to  wife  and  child,  to  the 
state,  to  the  church.  Not  only  can  no  man  shirk  some  or  all  of  those 
responsibilities,  but  no  man  worth  his  salt  will  wish  to  shirk  them. 
On  the  contrary,  he  will  welcome  thrice  over  the  fortune  that  puts  them 
upon  him. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  something  that  is  especially 
my  business  for  the  time  being,  and  that  is  measurably  your  business 
all  the  time,  or  else  you  are  unfit  to  be  citizens  of  this  Republic.  In  the 
seventh  hymn  which  we  sung,  in  the  last  line,  you  all  joined  in  singing 
"God  save  the  State!''  Do  you  intend  merely  to  sing  that,  or  to  try 
to  do  it?  If  you  intend  merely  to  sing  it,  your  part  in  doing  it  will 
be  but  small.  The  State  will  be  saved,  if  the  Lord  puts  it  into  the  heart 
of  the  average  man  so  to  shape  his  life  that  the  State  shall  be  worth 
saving,  and  only  on  those  terms.  We  need  civic  righteousness.  The 
best  constitution  that  the  wit  of  man  has  ever  devised,  the  best  institu- 
tions that  the  ablest  statesmen  in  the  world  have  ever  reduced  to  prac- 
tice by  law  or  by  custom,  all  these  shall  be  of  no  avail  if  they  are  not 
vivified  by  the  spirit  which  makes  a  State  great  by  making  its  citizens 
honest,  just  and  brave.  1  do  not  ask  you  as  practical  believers  in  ap- 
plied Christianity  to  take  part  one  way  or  the  other  in  matters  that  are 
merely  partisan.  There  are  plenty  of  questions  about  which  honest 
men  can  and  do  difTer  greatly  and  very  intensely,  but  as  to  which 
the  triumph  of  either  side  may  be  compatible  with  the  welfare  of  the 
State — a  lesser  degfree  of  welfare  or  a  greater  degree  of  welfare — 
but  compatible  with  the  welfare, of  the  State.  But  there  are  certain 
great  principles,  such  as  those  which  Cromwell  would  have  called 
"fundamentals,"  concerning  which  no  man  has  a  right  to  have  more 
than  one  opinion.  Such  a  question  is  honesty.  If  you  have  not  hon- 
esty in  the  average  private  citizen,  in  the  average  public  ser\'ant,  then 
all  else  goes  for  nothing.  The  abler  a  man  is,  the  more  dexterous,  the 
shrewder,  the  bolder,  why  the  more  dangerous  he  is  if  he  has  not 
the  root  of  right  living  and  right  thinking  in  him — and  that  in  private 
life,  and  even  more  in  public  life.  E.xactly  as  in  time  of  war,  although 
you  need  in  each  fighting  man  far  more  than  courage,  yet  all  else  counts 
for  nothing  if  there  is  not  that  courage  upon  which  to  base  it,  so  in 
our  civil  life,  although  we  need  that  the  average  man  in  private  life, 
that  the  average  public  servant,  shall  have  far  more  than  honesty, 
yet  all  other  qualities  go  for  nothing  or  for  worse  than  nothing  unless 
honesty  underlies  them — honesty  in  public  life  and  honesty  in  private 
life ;  not  only  the  honesty  that  keeps  its  skirts  technically  clear,  bu 


honesty  that  is  such  according  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of 
the  law ;  the  honesty  that  is  aggressive,  the  honesty  that  not  merely 
deplores  corruption — it  is  easy  enough  to  deplore  corruption — but  that 
wars  against  it  and  tramples  it  under  foot.  I  ask  for  that  type  of 
honesty,  I  ask  for  militant  honesty,  for  the  honesty  of  the  kind  that 
makes  those  who  have  it  discontented  with  themselves  as  long  as  they 
have  failed  to  do  everything  that  in  them  lies  to  stamp  out  dishonesty 
wherever  it  can  be  found,  in  high  place  or  in  low.  And  let  us  not  flatter 
ourselves,  we  who  live  in  countries  where  the  people  rule,  that  it  is 
ultimately  possible  for  the  people  to  cast  upon  any  but  themselves  the 
responsibilities  for  the  shape  the  government  and  the  social  and  political 
life  of  the  community  assume.  I  ask  then  that  our  people  feel  quick- 
ened within  them  burning  indignation  against  wrong  in  every  shape, 
and  condemnation  of  that  wrong,  whether  found  in  private  or  in  public 
life.  We  have  a  right  to  demand  courage  of  every  man  who  wears  the 
unifonn  ;  it  is  not  so  much  a  credit  to  him  to  have  it,  as  it  is  shame  unut- 
terable to  him  if  he  lacks  it.  So  when  we  demand  honesty,  we  demand  it 
not  as  entitling  the  possessor  to  praise,  but  as  warranting  the  heartiest 
condemnation  possible  if  he  lacks  it.  Surely  in  every  movement  for  the 
betterment  of  our  life,  our  life  social  in  the  truest  and  deepest  sense, 
our  life  political,  we  have  a  special  right  to  ask  not  merely  support  but 
leadership  from  those  of  the  Church.  We  ask  that  you  here  to  whom 
much  has  been  given  wilt  remember  that  from  you  rightly  much  will 
be  expected  in  return.  For  all  of  us  here  t!ie  lines  have  been  cast  in 
pleasant  places.  Each  of  us  has  been  given  one  talent,  or  five,  or  ten 
talents,  and  each  of  us  is  in  honor  boimd  to  use  that  talent  or  those 
talents  aright,  and  to  show  at  the  end  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  praise 
of  having  done  well  as  a  faithful  servant 

I  greet  you  this  afternoon,  and  am  glad  to  see  you  here,  and  I  trust 
and  believe  that  after  this  service  every  one  of  us  will  go  home  feeling 
that  he  or  she  has  been  warranted  in  coming  here  by  the  way  in  which 
he  or  she,  after  going  home,  takes  up  with  fresh  heart,  with  fresh  cour- 
age, and  with  fresh  and  higher  purpose  the  burden  of  life  as  that  burden 
has  been  given  to  him  or  to  her  to  carry. 


AT  THE  CENTENNIAL  EXERCISES  IN  THE  N.  Y.  AVENUE  PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 
NOVEMBER  i6.  1903. 
Mr.  Justice: 

Let  me  first  express  the  appreciation  that  all  of  us  feel  to  Professor 
McMaster  for  his  exceedingly  interesting  address ;  and  the  address 
showed  why  he  can  justly  claim  to  be  the  historian  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  for  what  he  has  told  us  was  what  the  people  did,  not 
erely  what  the  outward  forms  and  observances  were,  but  what  the 
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life  of  the  people 


I  think  that  the 


was  a  century  ago.  And,  Mr.  Jus 
recital  has  left  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us  the  feeling  that  while  we  revere 
our  ancestors,  we  are  not  wholly  discontented  tliat  we  live  in  the  pres- 
ent day. 

To  each  generation  comes  its  allotted  task  ;  and  no  generation  is  to  be 
excused  for  failure  to  perform  that  task.  No  generation  can  claim  as 
an  excuse  for  such  failure  the  fact  that  it  is  not  guilty  of  the  sins  of  the 
preceding  generation.  It  was  a  surprise  to  me,  I  suppose  it  was  a  sur- 
prise to  many  of  us,  to  realize  that  a  hundred  years  ago.  in  the  days  of 
the  fathers,  the  lot  of  the  poor  debtor  was  so  hard.  It  seems  incredible 
to  us  now  that  ihere  should  have  been  such  callousness  to  the  undeserved 
human  swITering  then.  I  hope  sincerely  that  a  century  hence  it  will  seem 
equally  incredible  to  the  American  of  that  generation  that  there  should 
be  corruption  and  venality  in  public  life.  We  can  divide,  and  must 
divide,  on  party  lines  as  regards  certain  questions ;  as  regards  the  deep- 
est, as  regards  the  vital  questions,  we  can  not  afford  to  divide,  and  I 
have  the  right  to  challenge  the  best  effort  of  every  American  worthy 
of  the  name  to  putting  down  by  every  means  in  his  power  corruption 
in  private  life,  and  above  all  corruption  in  public  life.  And,  remember, 
you,  the  people  of  this  government  by  the  people,  that  while  the  public 
servant,  the  legislator,  the  executive  officer,  the  judge,  are  not  to  be 
excused  if  they  fall  short  of  their  duty,  yet  that  doing  their  duty 
can  not  avail  unless  you  do  yours.  In  the  last  resort  we  have  to  depend 
upon  the  jury  drawn  from  the  people  to  convict  the  scoundrel  who  has 
tainted  our  public  life  ;  and  unless  that  jury  does  its  duty,  unless  it  is 
backed  by  the  public  sentiment  of  the  people,  all  the  work  of  legislator, 
of  executive  officer,  of  judicial  officer,  is  for  naught, 

Mr.  Justice,  a  man  would  be  a  poor  citizen  of  this  country  if  he  could 
sit  in  Abraham  Lincoln's  pew  and  not  feel  the  solemn  sense  of  the  asso- 
ciations borne  in  upon  him  ;  and  I  wish  to  thank  the  people  of  this 
church  for  that  reverence  for  the  historic  past,  for  the  sense  of  historic 
continuity,  which  has  made  them  keep  this  pew  unchanged.  I  hope  it 
will  remain  unchanged  in  this  church  as  long  as  our  country  endures. 
We  have  not  too  many  monuments  of  the  past ;  let  us  keep  every  little 
bit  of  association  with  that  which  is  highest  and  best  of  the  past  as  a 
reminder  to  us,  equally  of  what  we  owe  to  those  who  have  gone  before 
and  of  how  we  should  show  our  appreciation.  This  evening  I  sit  in 
this  pew  of  Abraham  Lincoln's,  together  with  Abraham  Lincoln's  pri- 
vate secretary,  who,  for  my  good  fortune,  now  serves  as  Secretary  of 
State  in  my  Cabinet. 

If  ever  there  lived  a  President  who  during  his  term  of  service  needed 
all  of  the  consolation  and  of  the  strength  that  he  could  draw  from  the 
unseen  powers  above  him,  it  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  worked  and 
suffered  for  the  people,  and  when  he  had  lived  for  them  to  good  end 
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gave  his  life  at  the  end.  If  ever  there  was  a  man  who  practically  ap- 
plied what  was  taught  in  our  churches,  it  was  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
other  day  I  was  re-reading — on  tlie  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hay — a  little 
speech  not  often  quoted  of  his,  yet  which  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  that  he  ever  made ;  delivered  right  after  his  re-election,  I 
think,  to  a  body  of  serenaders  who  had  come,  if  my  memory  is  correct, 
from  Maryland,  and  called  for  an  address  from  him  from  the  White 
House.  It  is  extraordinary  to  read  that  speech,  and  to  realize  that  the 
man  who  made  it  had  just  come  successfully  through  a  great  political 
contest  in  which  he  felt  that  so  much  was  at  stake  for  the  Nation  that 
he  had  no  time  to  think  whether  or  not  anything  was  at  stake  for  him- 
self. The  speech  is  devoid  of  the  least  shade  of  bitterness.  There  is 
not  a  word  of  unseemly  triumph  over  those  who  have  been  defeated. 
There  is  not  a  word  of  glorification  of  himself,  or  in  any  improper  sense 
of  his  party.  There  is  an  earnest  appeal,  now  that  the  election  is  over, 
now  that  the  civic  strife  has  been  completed,  for  all  decent  men  who 
love  the  country  to  join  together  in  service  to  the  country;  and  in  the 
speech  he  uses  a  thoroughly  Lincoln-like  phrase  when  he  says  "I  have 
not  willingly  planted  a  thorn  in  the  breast  of  any  man,"  thus  trying  to 
make  clear  that  he  has  nothing  to  say  against  any  opponent,  no  bitter- 
nfss  toward  any  opponent ;  that  all  he  wishes  is  that  those  who  opposed 
him  should  join  with  those  who  favored  him  in  working  toward  a  com- 
mon end.  In  reading  his  works  and  addresses,  one  is  struck  by  the  fact 
that  as  he  went  higher  and  higher  all  personal  bitterness  seemed  to  die 
out  of  him.  In  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  one  can  still  catch  now  and 
then  a  note  of  personal  antagonism ;  the  man  was  in  the  arena,  and  as 
the  blows  were  given  and  taken  you  can  see  that  now  and  then  he  had 
a  feeling  against  his  antagonist.  When  he  became  President  and  faced 
the  crisis  that  he  had  to  face,  from  that  time  on  I  do  not  think  that  you 
can  find  an  expression,  a  speech,  a  word  of  Lincoln's,  written  or  spoken, 
in  which  bitterness  is  shown  to  any  man.  His  devotion  to  the  cause  was 
so  great  that  he  neither  could  nor  would  have  feeling  against  any  in- 
dividual. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Justice,  in  thanking  you  of  this  church,  the  church 
so  closely  kindred  to  my  own  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  in  thanking  you 
for  asking  me  here,  let  me  say  how  peculiarly  glad  I  am  that  in  the 
chair  sits  one  man,  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  that  I  could  be 
escorted  here  by  another  man.  who  has  just  severed  his  connection  with 
one  of  the  highest  places  in  the  United  States  Army,  both  of  whom — 
you,  Justice  Harlan,  and  you,  General  Breckcnridge — had  enjoyed  the 
wonderful  privilege  of  proving  by  their  deeds  the  faith  that  was  in 
them  in  the  days  that  tried  men's  souls ;  both  of  whom  did  their  part 
in  holding  up  the  hand's  of  mighty  Lincolnj  and  both  of  whom  were 
bom  in  the  State  of  Lincoln's  birth. 
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TO  THE  DELEGATES  OF  THE  GERMAN  SOCIETIES  RECEIVED  AT 

WHITE  HOUSE,  WASHINGTON.  D.  C,  THURSDAY. 

NOVEMBER  19,  1903- 

Mr.  Voelckner,  and  gentlemen; 

It  gives  me  peculiar  pleasure  to  greet  you  to-day ;  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  real  regret  to  me  that  I  can  not  attend  formally  your  celebration. 

You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  speak  of  the  stand  that 
the  German  element  in  our  citizenship  has  always  taken  in  all  crises  of 
our  national  life.  In  the  first  place,  from  the  beginning  of  our  colonial 
history  to  this  day,  the  German  strain  has  been  constantly  increasing 
in  importance  among  the  many  strains  that  go  to  make  up  our  com- 
posite national  character.  I  do  not  have  to  repeat  to  you  the  story  of  the 
early  German  immigration  to  this  country — the  German  immigration 
that  began  in  a  mass  toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but 
before  that  time  had  been  represented  among  the  very  first  settlers. 
Allow  me  to  give  you  one  bit  of  ancestral  experience  of  mine.  The  first 
head  of  the  New  York  City  Government  who  was  of  German  birth  was 
Leisler,  about  the  year  1680.  He  was  the  representative  of  the  popular 
faction  in  the  New  York  colony  of  that  day,  and  among  the  Leislerian 
aldermen  was  a  forbear  of  mine  named  Roosevelt.  You  are  entirely 
familiar,  of  course,  with  the  German  immigration  that  went  to  the  for- 
mation of  Pennsylvania  from  the  beginning.  That  element  was  equally 
strong  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  in  New  York ;  it  was  equally  strong  in 
Middle  and  Western  Maryland.  For  instance,  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  one  of  the  distinguished  figures  contributed  by  New  York  to  the 
cause  of  independence  was  that  of  the  German  Herkimer,  whose  fight 
in  the  Mohawk  Valley  represented  one  of  the  turning  points  in  the 
struggle  for  independence ;  and  one  of  the  New  York  counties  is  now 
named  after  him.  The  other  day  I  went  out  to  the  battlefield  of  An- 
tietam,  here  in  Maryland.  There  the  Memorial  Church  is  the  German 
Lutheran  Church,  which  was  founded  in  1768,  the  settlement  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Antietam  being  originally  exclusively  a  German  set- 
tlement. There  is  a  list  of  its  pastors,  and  curiously  enough  a  series  of 
memorial  windows  of  men  with  German  names — men  who  belonged  to 
the  Maryland  regiment  recruited  largely  from  that  region  for  the  Civil 
War,  which  Maryland  regiment  was  mainly  composed  of  men  of  Ger- 
man extraction.  In  the  Civil  War  it  should  be  difficult  to  paint  in  too 
strong  colors  what  I  may  well-nigh  call  the  all-importance  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  American  citizens  of  German  birth  and  extraction  toward 
the  cause  of  Union  and  Liberty,  especially  in  what  were  then  known  as 
the  border  States.  It  would  have  been  out  of  the  question  to  have  kept 
Missouri  loyal  had  it  not  been  for  the  German  element  therein.  It  was 
the  German  portion  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  which  formed  the  core  of 
the  Union  cause  in  Missouri.    And  but  little  less  important  was  the 
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part  played  by  the  Germans  in  Maryland,  and  also  in  Louisville  ai 
other  portions  of  Kentucky. 

Each  body  of  immigrants,  each  element  that  has  thus  been  added  to 
our  national  strain,  has  contributed  something  of  value  to  the  national 
character ;  and  to  no  element  do  we  owe  more  than  we  owe  to  that 
element  represented  by  those  whom  I  have  the  honor  this  day  of  ad- 
dressing. 


BEFORE  THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  ST.  LOUIS  GOOl 

ROADS  CONGRESS,  AT  WHITE  HOUSE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 

JANUARY  26,  1904. 

Mr.  Chairnuin: 

I  wish  to  greet  you  particularly,  and  I  am  sure  I  need 
not  say  how  entirely  I  sympathize  with  the  movement  that  you  are 
championing  for  better  means  of  communication.  The  road  is  the 
symbol  of  civilization.  Take  our  great  province  of  Alaska — I  doubt  if 
there  is  anything  more  needed  for  the  development  of  Alaska  on  per- 
manent lines  than  the  buitding  up  of  a  proper  system  of  roads,  and, 
where  is  it  impossible  to  make  wagon  roads,  trails.  Throughout  our 
country  our  citizens  will  have  to  turn  their  energies  to  improving  the 
means  of  intercourse — that  is,  the  roads — between  community  and  com- 
munity, because  we  are  a  civilized  people  and  we  cannot  aflford  to  have 
barbaric  methods  of  communication. 


ON  RECEIVING  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  REPUBLICAN" 
EDITORIAL  ASSOCIATION   AT  WHITE   HOUSE, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  FEBRUARY  5,  1904. 

I  need  hardly  say  how  glad  I  am  to  welcome  you  here  to  Washington, 
and  I  am  sure,  also,  that  it  is  almost  unnecessary  for  me  to  express  my 
realizing  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  work  that  you  do.  In  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  no  man  is  more  essentially  a  public  servant  than  the 
editor,  the  man  who,  in  the  public  press,  not  merely  gives  the  news,  but 
exercises  so  great  a  control  over  the  thought  of  our  country. 

And  in  speaking  to  you  as  my  fellow  Republicans,  I  wish  you  to  know 
how  every  man  ^ere  in  Washington  who  is  striving  to  do  what  in  him 
lies  to  serve  his  party  or  make  that  party  serve  the  country  realizes  the 
dependence  on  you  and  those  like  you  throughout  this  land  for  making 
his  purposes  effective.  It  is  upon  your  interpretation  of  the  acts  done 
here  that  we  must  depend  for  having  these  acts  received  at  the  proper 
worth  by  the  people  as  a  whole.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  what  we  need 
is  simply  to  have  the  exact  lTulV\  to\d,  Vo  have  what  we  have  done  set 
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forth  as  it  has  been  done,  and  to  have  our  purposes  interpreted  in  the 
light  not  merely  of  our  words  but  of  our  deeds  ;  and  you  know  that  that 
is  all  that  we  need,  and  to  meet  that  need  we  depend  absolutely  upon 
you. 

Feeling  this  as  I  do,  it  is  in  no  perfunctory  manner  that  I  greet 
you  and  thank  you  for  coming  here. 


AT  A  DINNER  OF  THE  PERIODICAL  PUBLISHERS'  ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICA.  AT  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  APRIL  7,  1904. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen: 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  a  man  in  public  life  to  meet  the  real  gov- 
erning classes.  I  wish  to  bid  you  welcome  to  Washington,  and  to  say 
but  a  word  of  greeting,  and  that  word  shall  take  the  form  of  a  warning 
and  a  hope.  I  did  not  speak  in  justice  when  I  alluded  to  you  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  governing  classes.  I  think  that  we  of  the  United 
States  cannot  keep  too  fresh  in  our  minds  the  fact  that  the  men  re- 
sponsible for  the  government  are  not  the  representatives  of  the  i>eople, 
but  the  people  themselves,  and  that  therefore,  heavy  is  the  responsibility 
that  lies  upon  the  people  and  upon  all  those  who  do  most  toward  shap- 
ing the  thought  of  the  people. 

Now,  in  the  days  of  my  youth  I  was  a  literary  man.  I  have  recently, 
in  reading  a  book,  been  immensely  struck  by  the  thought  developed  in 
it  by  one  of  our  greatest  scholars,  who  was  speaking  of  freedom  and  of 
the  fact  that  freedom  could  not  exist  unless  there  went  with  it  a  sense 
of  responsibility,  and  he  used  a  phrase  somewhat  like  this:  "That 
among  all  peoples  there  must  be  a  restraint;  if  there  is  no  restraint  there 
is  for  an  inevitable  result  anarchy,  which  is  the  negation  of  all  govern- 
ment." 

Therefore  there  must  be  restraint.  A  free  people  has  merely  sub- 
stituted self  restraint  for  external  restraint,  and  the  permanence  of  our 
freedom  as  a  people  and  our  liberty  depends  on  the  way  in  which  we 
shall  exercise  that  self  restraint. 

Law — there  must  be  more  than  good  laws  to  make  a  good  people.  A 
man  whose  morality  is  expressed  merely  in  the  non-infringement  of  the 
law  is  a  pretty  poor  creature.  Unless  our  average  citizenship  is  based 
upon  a  good  deal  more  than  mere  observance  of  the  laws  on  the  statute 
book,  then  our  average  citizenship  can  never  produce  the  kind  of  gov- 
erning which  it  must  and  will  produce.  So  far  from  liberty  and  the 
responsibility  of  self  government  being  things  which  come  easily  and 
to  any  people  they  are  peculiarly  things  that  can  come  only  to  the  most 
highly  developed  people,  capable  not  only  of  mastering  others,  but  of 
mastering  themselves  and  who  can  achieve  real  self  government,  real 
liberty. 
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t  cultivation  of  the  spirit  of  self-restraint  which  is  the 
of  self-reliance  we  must  rely  in  no  small  degree  upon  those  who  furnish 
so  much  of  the  thought  of  the  great  bulk  of  our  people  who  think  most ; 
and  therefore,  gentlemen,  in  greeting  you  here  to-night  I  wish  not 
merely  to  welcome  you,  but  to  say  that  I  trust  every  man  of  you  feels 
the  weight  of  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  him.  The  man  who 
writes,  the  man  who  month  in  and  month  out,  week  in  and  week  out,  day 
in  and  day  out,  furnishes  the  material  which  is  to  shape  the  thoughts 
of  our  people,  is  essentially  the  man  who  more  than  any  other  determines 
the  character  of  the  people  and  the  kind  of  government  this  people  shall 
possess. 

I  believe  in  the  future  of  this  people.  I  believe  in  the  growth  and 
greatness  of  this  country,  because  I  believe  that  you  and  those  like  you 
approach  their  tasksjn  the  proper  spirit — not  always,  but  as  a  rule. 

And,  gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  that  because  of  the  very  fact  that  we 
are  so  confident  in  the  greatness  of  our  country  and  our  country's  future 
we  should  beware  of  any  undue  levity  or  any  spirit  of  mere  boastfulness. 
Individual  courtesy  is  a  good  thing,  and  national  courtesy  is  quite  as 
good  a  thing.  If  there  is  any  one  quality  which  should  be  deprecated  in 
the  public  man  and  in  the  public  writer  alike  it  is  the  use  of  langpjage 
which  tends  to  produce  irritation  among  nations  with  whom  we  should 
be  on  friendly  terms.  Nations  are  now  brought  much  nearer  together 
than  they  formerly  were.  Steam,  electricity,  the  spread  of  the  press  in 
all  countries,  these  factors  have  brought  the  people  closer  together  than 
they  formerly  were.  You  can  rest  assured  that  no  man  and  no  nation 
ever  think  the  better  of  us  because  we  adopt  toward  them  feelings  which 
we  should  resent  if  they  were  adopted  toward  us.*  We  have  a  very 
large  field  in  warring  against  evil  at  home.  When  all  is  as  it  ought  to 
be  in  nation  and  state  and  municipality  here  at  home  then  we  can  talk 
about  reforming  the  rest  of  mankind.    Let  us  begin  at  home. 


AT  GETTYSBURG,  MAY  30,  1904. 

The  place  where  we  now  are  has  won  a  double  distinction.  Here  was 
fought  one  of  the  great  battles  of  all  time,  and  here  was  spoken  one  of 
the  few  speeches  that  shall  last  through  the  ages.  As  long  as  this 
Republic  endures  or  its  history  is  known,  so  long  shall  the  memory  of 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg  likewise  endure  and  be  known ;  and  as  long  as 
the  English  tongue  is  understood,  so  long  shall  Abraham  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  speech  thrill  the  hearts  of  mankind. 

The  Civil  War  was  a  great  war  for  righteousness — a  war  waged  for 

'In  thii  connection  it  ii  well  to  remember  that  a  nation  never  forgives.     Injure  or  offend 
m  nation  and  you   will   find  that  the  wrong  can  never  be  atoned,  the  memorjr  never   wiped 
-A.  H.  L,. 
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the  noblest  ideals,  but  waged  also  in  thoroughgoing,  practical  fashion. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  wars  wliich  mean  in  their  successful  outcome,  a  lift 
toward  better  things  for  the  nations  of  mankind.  Some  wars  have 
meant  the  triumph  of  order  over  anarchy  and  licentiousness  masquerad- 
ing as  liberty ;  over  tyranny  masquerading  as  order  ;  but  this  victorious 
war  of  ours  meant  the  triumph  of  both  liberty  and  order,  the  triumph 
of  orderly  liberty,  the  bestowal  of  civil  rights  upon  the  freed  slaves,  and 
at  the  same  time  tlie  stern  insistence  on  the  supremacy  of  the  national 
law  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Moreover,  this 
was  one  of  those  rare  contests  in  which  it  was  to  the  immeasurable 
interest  of  the  vanquished  that  they  should  lose,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  victors  acquired  the  precious  privilege  of  transmitting  to  those  who 
came  after  them,  as  a  heritage  of  honor  forever,  not  only  the  memory 
of  their  own  valiant  deeds,  but  the  memory  of  the  deeds  of  those  who, 
no  less  vahantly  and  with  equal  sincerity  of  purpose,  fought  against  the 
stars  in  their  courses.  The  war  left  to  us  a!!,  as  fellow  countrymen,  as 
brothers,  the  right  to  rejoice  that  the  union  has  been  restored  in  in- 
destructible shape  in  a  country  where  slavery  no  longer  mocks  the 
boast  of  freedom,  and  also  the  right  to  rejoice  with  exultant  pride  in  the 
courage,  self-sacrtfce  and  the  devotion  alike  of  men  who  wore  the  blue 
and  the  men  who  wore  the  gray. 

He  is  but  a  poor  American  who,  looking  at  this  field,  does  not  feel 
within  himself  a  deeper  reverence  for  the  nation's  past  and  a  higher 
purpose  to  make  the  nation's  future  rise  level  to  her  past.  Here  fought 
the  chosen  sons  of  the  North  and  the  South,  the  East  and  the  West. 
The  armies  which  on  this  field  contended  for  the  mastery  were  veteran 
armies,  hardened  by  long  campaigning  and  desperate  fighting  into  such 
instruments  of  war  as  no  other  nation  then  possessed.  The  severity 
of  the  fighting  is  attested  by  the  proportionate  loss,  a  loss  unrivaled  in 
any  battle  of  similar  size  since  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  struggles ; 
a  loss  which  in  certain  regiments  was  from  three-fourths  to  four-fifths 
of  the  men  engaged.  Every  spot  on  this  field  has  its  own  associations 
of  soldierly  duty  nobly  done,  of  supreme  self-sacrifice  freely  rendered. 
The  names  of  the  chiefs  who  served  in  the  two  armies  form  a  long  honor 
roll,  and  the  enlisted  men  were  worthy  of  those  who  led  them.  Every 
acre  of  this  ground  has  its  own  association.  We  see  where  the  fight 
thundered  through  and  around  the  village  of  Gettysburg,  where  the 
artillery  formed  on  the  ridges;  where  the  cavalry  fought;  where  the 
hills  were  attacked  and  defended,  and  where  finally,  the  great  charge 
surged  up  the  slope,  only  to  break  on  the  summit  in  the  bloody  spray  of 
gallant  failure. 

But  the  soldiers  who  won  at  Gettysburg,  the  soldiers  who  fought  to  a 
finish  the  Civil  War  and  thereby  made  their  countrymen  forever  their 
debtors,  have  left  us  far  more  even  than  the  memories  of  the  war  itselC 
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They  fought  for  four  years  in  order  that  on  this  continent  those  who 
came  after  them,  their  children  and  their  children's  children,  might 
enjoy  a  lasting  peace.  They  took  arms  not  to  destroy,  but  to  save 
liberty;  not  to  overthrow  but  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  law. 
The  crisis  which  they  faced  was  to  determine  whether  or  not  this  people 
was  fit  for  self-government,  and  therefore  fit  for  hberty.  Freedom  is 
not  a  gift  which  can  he  enjoyed  save  by  those  who  show  themselves 
worthy  of  it.  In  this  world  no  privilege  can  be  permanently  appro- 
priated by  men  who  have  not  the  power  and  the  will  successfully  to  , 
assume  the  responsibility  of  using  it  aright.  fl 

In  his  recent  admirable  little  volume  on  freedom  and  responsibility  ™ 
in  democratic  government,  President  Hadlcy  of  Yale  has  pointed  out 
that  the  freedom  which  is  worth  anything  is  the  freedom  which  means 
self-government  and  not  anarchy.  Freedom  thus  conceived  is  a  con- 
structive force,  which  enables  any  intelligent  and  good  man  to  do  better 
things  than  he  could  do  witliout  it ;  which  is  in  its  essence  the  substitu- 
tion of  self-restraint  for  external  restraint — the  substitution  of  a  form  of 
restraint  which  promotes  progress  for  the  form  which  retards  it.  This 
is  the  right  view  of  freedom  ;  but  it  can  only  be  taken  if  there  is  a  full 
recognition  of  the  close  connection  between  liberty  and  responsibility 
in  every  domain  of  human  thought.  It  was  essentially  the  view  taken 
by  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  by  all  those  who,  when  the  Civil  War  broke 
out,  reah'zed  that  in  a  self-governing  democracy  those  who  desire  to  be 
considered  fit  to  enjoy  liberty  must  show  that  they  know  how  to  use  it 
with  moderation  and  justice  in  peace,  and  how  to  fight  for  it  when  it  is 
jeopardized  by  malice,  domestic  or  foreign. 

The  lessons  they  taught  us  are  lessons  as  applicable  in  our  every  day 
lives  now  as  in  the  times  of  great  stress.    The  men  who  made  this  field  H 
forever  memorable  did  so  because  they  combined  the  power  of  fealty  " 
to  a  lofty  ideal  with  the  power  of  showing  that  fealty  in  hard,  practical, 
common  sense  fashion.    They  stood  for  the  life  of  effort,  not  the  life 
of  ease.    They  had  that  love  of  country,  that  love  of  justice,  that  love 
of  their  fellowmen,  without  which  power  and  resourceful  efficiency  but 
make  a  man  a  danger  to  his  fellows.    Yet,  in  addition  thereto,  they  like- 
wise possessed  the  power  and  the  efficiency,  for  otherwise  their  high 
purpose  would  have  been  barren  of  result.    They  knew  each  how  to  act       j 
for  himself,  and  yet  each  how  to  act  with  his  fellows.    They  learned,  ^M 
as  all  the  generation  of  the  Civil  War  learned,  that  rare  indeed  is  the  ~ 
chance  to  do  anything  worth  doing  by  one  sudden  and  violent  effort. 
The  men  who  believed  that  the  Civil  War  would  be  ended  in  ninety 
days,  the  men  who  cried  loudest  "On  to  Richmond,"  if  they  had  the 
right  stuff  in  them,  speedily  learned  their  error;  and  the  war  was 
actually  won  by  those  who  settled  themselves  steadfastly  down  to  fight 
for  three  years,  or  for  as  much  longer  as  the  war  would  last,  and  who 
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gradually  grew  to  understand  that  the  triumph  would  come,  not  by  a 
single  brilliant  victory,  but  by  a  hundred  painful  and  tedious  campaigns. 
In  the  East  and  the  West  the  columns  advanced  and  recoiled,  swayed 
from  side  to  side  and  again  advanced,  along  the  coasts  the  black  ships 
stood  endlessly  off  and  on  before  the  hostile  forts,  generals  and  ad- 
mirals emerged  into  light,  each  to  face  his  crowded  hour  of  success  or 
failure,  the  men  in  front  fought;  the  men  behind  supplied  and  pushed 
forward  those  in  front,  and  the  final  victory  was  due  to  the  deeds  of  all 
who  played  their  parts  well  and  manfully  in  the  scores  of  battles,  in  the 
countless  skirmishes,  in  march,  in  camp,  in  reserve  as  commissioned 
officers,  or  in  the  ranks — wherever  and  whenever  duty  called  them. 
Just  so  it  must  be  for  us  in  civil  life.  We  can  make  and  keep  tliis  coun- 
try worthy  of  the  men  who  gave  their  lives  to  save  it  only  on  condition 
that  the  average  man  among  us  on  the  whole  does  his  duty  bravely, 
loyally  and  with  common  sense  in  whatever  position  life  allots  to  him. 

Exactly  as  in  time  of  war  courage  is  the  cardinal  virtue  of  the  soldier, 
so  in  time  of  peace,  honesty,  using  the  word  in  its  deepest  and  broadest 
significance,  is  the  essential  basic  virtue,  without  which  all  else  avails 
nothing. 

National  greatness  is  of  slow  growth.  It  cannot  be  forced  and  yet  be 
stable  and  enduring,  for  it  is  based  fundamentally  upon  national  char- 
acter, and  national  character  is  stamped  deep  in  a  people  by  the  lives  of 
many  generations.  The  men  who  went  into  the  army  had  to  submit  to 
discipline,  had  to  submit  to  restraint  through  the  government  of  the 
leaders  they  had  chosen,  as  the  price  of  winning.  So  we,  the  people, 
can  preserve  our  liberty  and  our  greatness  in  time  of  peace  only  by  our- 
selves exercising  the  virtues  of  honesty,  of  self-restraint,  and  of  fair 
dealing  between  man  and  man.  In  all  ages  of  the  past  men  have  seen 
countries  lose  their  liberty,  because  their  people  could  not  restrain  and 
order  themselves,  and  therefore  forfeited  the  right  to  what  they  were  not 
able  to  use  with  wisdom. 

It  was  because  you  men  of  the  Civil  War  knew  both  how  to  use 
liberty  temperately  and  how  to  defend  it  at  need  that  we  and  our  child- 
ren and  our  children's  children  shall  hold  you  in  honor  forever.  Here, 
on  Memorial  Day,  on  this  great  battlefield,  we  commemorate  not  only 
the  chiefs  who  actually  won  this  battle;  not  only  Meade  and  his  lieu- 
tenants, Hancock  and  Reynolds  and  Howard  and  Sickles,  and  the  many 
others  whose  names  flame  in  our  annals,  but  also  the  chiefs  who  made 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  what  it  was,  and  those  who  afterward  led  it 
in  the  campaigns  which  were  crowned  at  Appomattox  ;  and  furthermore, 
those  who  made  and  used  its  sister  armies — McClcUan,  with  his  extra- 
ordinary genius  for  organization;  Rosecrans,  Bucll,  Thomas,  the  un- 
yielding, the  steadfast ;  and  that  great  trio,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  and  last, 
and  greatest  of  all,  Grant  himself,  the  silent  soldier  whose  hammerlike 
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blows  finally  beat  down  even  the  prowess  of  the  men  who  fought  against 
him.  Above  all,  we  meet  here  to  pay  homage  to  the  officers  and  enlisted 
men  who  served  and  fought  and  died  without  having,  as  their  chiefs 
had,  as  tlieir  chiefs  had  the  chance  to  write  their  names  on  the  tablets 
of  fame ;  to  the  men  who  marched  and  fought  in  the  ranks,  who  were 
buried  in  long  trenches  on  the  field  of  battle,  who  died  in  cots  marked 
only  by  numbers  in  the  hospitals;  who,  if  they  lived  when  the  war  was 
over,  went  back  each  to  his  task  on  the  farm  or  in  the  town,  to  do  his 
duty  in  peace  as  he  had  done  it  in  war ;  to  take  up  the  threads  of  his 
working  life  where  he  had  dropped  them  when  the  trumpets  of  the 
nation  pealed  to  arms.  To-day,  all  over  this  land,  our  people  meet  to 
pay  reverent  homage  to  tlie  dead  who  died  that  the  nation  might  live 
and  we  pay  homage  also  to  their  comrades  who  are  still  with  us. 

All  are  at  one  now,  the  sons  of  those  who  wore  the  blue  and  the  sons 
of  those  who  wore  the  gray,  and  all  can  unite  in  paying  respect  to  tlie 
memory  of  those  wlio  fell,  each  of  them  giving  his  life  for  his  duty  as 
he  saw  it ;  and  all  should  be  at  one  in  learning  from  the  deaths  of  these 
men  how  to  live  usefully  while  the  times  call  for  the  performance  of  the 
countless  necessary  duties  of  everyday  life,  and  how  to  hold  ourselves 
ready  to  die  nobly  should  the  nation  ever  again  demand  of  her  sons  the 
ultimate  proof  of  loyalty. 


ACCEPTANCE  OF   NOMINATION   FOR   PRESIDENT,  JULY   27.   1904. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  gentlemen  of  the  NotiUcation  Committee: 

I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  me  by  ihe  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Republican  party  assembled  in  convention,  and  I  accept 
the  nomination  for  the  Presidency  w^ith  solemn  realization  of  the  obliga- 
tions I  assume.  I  heartily  approve  the  declaration  of  principles  which 
the  Republican  National  Convention  has  adopted,  and  at  some  future 
day  I  shall  communicate  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  more  at  length  and  in 
detail  a  formal  written  acceptance  of  the  nomination. 

Three  years  ago  I  became  President  because  of  the  death  of  my 
lamented  predecessor.  I  then  stated  that  it  was  my  purpose  to  carry 
out  his  principles  and  policies  for  the  honor  and  the  interest  of  the 
country.  To  the  best  of  my  ability  I  have  kept  the  promise  thus  made. 
If  next  November  my  countrymen  confirm  at  the  polls  the  action  of  the 
convention  you  represent,  I  shall,  under  Providence,  continue  to  work 
with  an  eye  single  to  the  welfare  of  all  our  people. 

A  party  is  of  worth  only  in  so  far  as  it  promotes  the  national  interest, 
and  every  official,  high  or  low,  can  serve  his  party  best  by  rendering 
to  the  people  the  best  service  of  which  he  is  capable.    Eflfective  govern- 
ment comes  only  as  the  result  of  the  loyal  co-operation  of  many  different 
^persons.    The  members  oi  a  kgvsVative  majority,  the  officers  in  the 
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various  departments  of  the  administration  and  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive branches  as  toward  each  other  must  work  together,  with  subor- 
dination of  self  to  the  common  end  of  successful  government.  We  who 
have  been  intrusted  with  power  as  public  servants  during  the  last  seven 
years  of  administration  and  legislation  now  come  before  the  people 
content  to  be  judged  by  our  record  of  achievement.  In  the  years  that 
have  gone  by  we  have  made  the  deed  square  with  the  word ;  and  if  we 
are  continued  in  power  we  shall  unswervingly  follow  out  the  great  lines 
of  public  policy  which  the  Republican  party  has  already  laid  down ;  a 
public  policy  to  which  we  are  giving,  and  shall  give,  a  united,  and  there- 
fore an  efficient  support. 

In  all  of  this  we  are  more  fortunate  than  our  opponents,  who  now 
appeal  for  confidence  dn  the  ground,  which  some  express  and  some 
seek  to  have  confidentially  understood,  that,  if  triumphant,  they  may  be 
trusted  to  prove  false  to  every  principle  which  in  the  last  eight  years 
they  have  laid  down  as  vital,  and  to  leave  undisturbed  those  very  acts 
of  the  administration  because  of  which  they  ask  that  the  administration 
itself  be  driven  from  power.  Seemingly,  their  present  attitude  as  to 
their  past  record  is  that  some  of  them  were  mistaken  and  others  in- 
sincere. We  make  our  appeal  in  a  wholly  different  spirit.  We  are  not 
constrained  to  keep  silent  on  any  vital  question ;  we  are  divided  on  no 
vital  question ;  our  policy  is  continuous,  and  is  the  same  for  all  sections 
and  localities.  There  is  nothing  experimental  about  the  government 
we  ask  the  people  to  continue  in  power,  for  our  performance  in  the  past, 
our  proved  governmental  efficiency,  is  a  gviarantee  as  to  our  promises 
for  the  future.  Our  opponents,  either  openly  or  secretly,  according  to 
their  several  temperaments,  now  ask  the  people  to  trust  their  present 
promises  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  they  intend  to  treat  their 
past  promises  as  null  and  void.  We  know  our  own  minds  and  we  have 
kept  of  the  same  mind  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  give  to  our 
policy  coherence  and  sanity.  In  such  a  fundamental  matter  as  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  we  do  not  have  to  depend  upon  promises,  but 
merely  to  ask  that  our  record  be  taken  as  an  earnest  of  what  we  shall 
continue  to  do.  In  dealing  with  the  great  organizations  known  as  trusts 
we  do  not  have  to  explain  why  the  laws  were  not  enforced,  but  point 
out  that  they  actually  have  been  enforced  and  that  legislation  has  been 
enacted  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  their  enforcement. 

We  do  not  have  to  propose  to  "turn  the  rascals  out,"  for  we  have 
shown  in  very  deed  that  whenever  by  diligent  investigation  a  public 
official  can  be  found  who  has  betrayed  his  trust  he  will  be  punished  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  law,  without  regard  to  whether  he  was  appointed 
under  a  Republican  or  a  Democratic  administration.  This  is  the  efficient 
way  to  turn  the  rascals  out  and  to  keep  them  out,  and  it  has  the  merit 
of  sincerity.    Moreover,  the  betrayals  of  trust  in  the  last  seven  \ea.t^ 
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have  been  insignificant  in  number  when  compared  with  the  extent  of  the 
public  service.  Never  has  the  administration  of  the  government  been 
on  a  cleaner  and  higher  level ;  never  has  the  public  work  of  tlie  nation 
been  done  more  honestly  and  efficiently. 

Assuredly,  it  is  unwise  to  change  the  policies  which  have  worked 
so  well  and  which  are  now  working  so  well.  Prosperity  has  come  at 
home.  The  national  honor  and  interest  have  been  upheld  abroad.  We 
have  placed  the  finances  of  the  nation  upon  a  sound  gold  basis.  We 
have  done  this  with  the  aid  of  many  who  were  formerly  our  opponents, 
but  who  would  neither  openly  support  nor  silently  acquiesce  in  the 
heresy  of  unsound  finance;  and  we  have  done  it  against  the  convinced 
and  violent  opposition  of  the  mass  of  our  present  opponents,  who  still 
refuse  to  recant  the  unsound  opinions  which  for  the  moment  they  think 
it  ine.xpedient  to  assert.  We  know  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  an 
honest  and  stable  currency.  We  mean  the  same  thing  from  year  to  year. 
We  do  not  have  to  avoid  a  definite  and  conclusive  committal  on  the 
most  important  issue  which  has  recently  been  before  the  people,  and 
which  may  at  any  time  in  the  near  future  be  before  them  again.  Upon 
the  principles  which  underlie  the  issue  the  convictions  of  half  of  our 
number  do  not  clash  with  those  of  the  other  half.  So  long  as  the  Repub- 
lican party  is  in  power  the  gold  standard  is  settled,  not  as  a  matter  of 
temporary  political  expediency,  not  because  of  shifting  conditions  in  the 
production  of  gold  in  certain  mining  centres,  but  in  accordance  with 
what  we  regard  as  the  fundamental  principles  of  national  morality  and 
wisdom. 

Under  the  financial  legislation  which  we  have  enacted  there  is  now 
ample  circulation  for  every  business  need ;  and  every  dollar  of  this  cir- 
culation is  wo*^h  a  dollar  in  gold.  We  have  reduced  the  interest  bear- 
ing debt,  and  in  still  larger  measure  the  interest  on  that  debt.  All  of 
the  war  taxes  imposed  during  the  Spanish  war  have  been  removed 
with  a  view  to  relieve  the  people  and  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  an 
unnecessary  surplus.  The  result  is  that  hardly  ever  before  have  the 
expenditures  and  income  of  the  government  so  closely  corresponded. 
In  the  fiscal  year  that  has  just  closed  the  excess  of  income  over  the 
ordinary  expenditures  was  $9,000,000.  This  does  not  take  account  of 
the  $50,000,000  expended  out  of  the  accumulated  surplus  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Isthmian  Canal.  It  is  an  extraordinary  proof  of  the  sound 
financial  condition  of  the  nation  that  instead  of  following  the  usual 
course  in  such  matters  and  throwing  the  burden  upon  posterity  by  an 
issue  of  bonds,  we  were  able  to  make  the  payment  outright,  and  yet 
after  it  to  have  in  the  Treasury  a  surplus  of  $161,000,000.  Moreover, 
we  were  able  to  pay  this  $50,000,000  out  of  hand  without  causing  the 
slightest  disturbance  to  business  conditions. 

We  have  enacted  a  tariff  law  under  which  during  tlie  last  few  years 
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the  country  has  attained  a  height  of  material  wellbcing  never  before 
reached.  Wages  are  higher  than  ever  before.  That  whenever  the 
need  arises  there  should  be  a  readjustment  of  the  tariff  schedules  is 
undoubted ;  but  such  changes  can  with  safety  be  made  only  by  those 
whose  devotion  to  the  principle  of  a  protective  tariff  is  beyond  question  ; 
for  otherwise  the  changes  would  amount  not  to  readjustment  but  to 
repeal.  The  readjustment  when  made  must  maintain  and  not  destroy 
the  protective  principle.  To  the  farmer,  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer, 
this  is  vital ;  but  perhaps  no  other  man  is  so  much  interested  as  the  wage 
workers  in  the  maintenance  of  our  present  economic  system,  both  as 
regards  the  finances  and  the  tariff.  The  standard  of  living  of  our  wage 
workers  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  country,  and  it  cannot  so  re- 
main unless  we  have  a  protective  tariff  which  shall  always  keep  as  a 
minimum  a  rate  of  duty  sufficient  to  cover  the  difference  between  the 
labor  cost  here  and  abroad.  Those  who,  like  our  opponents,  denounce 
protection  as  a  robbery  thereby  commit  themselves  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  if  they  were  to  revise  the  tariff  no  heed  would  be  paid 
to  the  necessity  of  meeting  this  difference  between  the  standards  of 
living  for  wage  workers  here  and  in  other  countries ;  and  therefore  on 
this  point  their  antagonism  to  our  position  is  fundamental.  Here  again 
we  ask  that  their  promises  and  ours  be  judged  by  what  has  been  done 
in  the  immediate  past.  We  ask  that  sober  and  sensible  men  compare 
the  workings  of  the  present  tariff  law  and  the  conditions  which  obtain 
under  it.  with  the  workings  of  the  preceding  tariff  law  of  1894  and  the 
conditions  which  that  tariff  of  1894  helped  to  bring  about. 

We  believe  in  reciprocity  with  foreign  nations  on  the  terms  outlined 
in  President  McKinley's  last  speech,  which  urged  the  extension  of  our 
foreign  markets  by  reciprocal  agreements  whenever  they  could  be  made 
without  injury  to  American  industry  and  labor.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
th^t  the  only  great  reciprocity  treaty  recently  adopted-t-that  with  Cuba — 
was  finally  opposed  almost  alone  by  the  representatives  of  the  very  party 
which  now  states  that  it  favors  reciprocity.  And  here,  again,  we  ask 
that  the  worth  of  our  words  be  judged  by  comparing  their  deeds  with 
ours.  On  this  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty  there  were  at  tiie  outset  grave 
differences  of  opinion  among  ourselves ;  and  the  notable  thing  in  the 
negotiation  and  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  the  legislation  which 
carried  it  into  effect,  was  the  highly  practical  manner  in  which,  without 
sacrifice  of  principle,  these  differences  of  opinion  were  reconciled. 
There  was  no  rupture  of  a  great  party,  but  an  excellent  practical  out- 
come, the  result  of  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  two  successive 
Presidents  and  two  successive  Congresses.  This  is  an  illustration  of 
the  governing  capacity  which  entitles  us  to  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
not  only  in  our  purposes,  but  in  our  practical  ability  to  achieve  those 
purposes.    Judging  by  the  history  of  the  last  twelve  years ^do^'^Va  '^^•s. 
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very  month,  is  there  justification  for  believing  that  under  similar  circum- 
stances and  with  similar  initial  differences  of  opinion  our  opponents 
would  have  achieved  any  practical  result? 

We  have  already  shown  in  actual  fact  that  our  policy  is  to  do  fair 
and  equal  Justice  to  all  men,  paying  no  heed  to  whether  a  man  is  rich 
or  poor ;  paying  no  heed  to  his  race,  his  creed  or  his  birthplace. 

We  recognize  the  organization  of  capital  and  the  organization  of 
labor  as  natural  outcomes  of  our  industrial  system.  Each  kind  of 
organization  is  to  be  favored  so  long  as  it  acts  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and 
of  regard  for  the  rights  of  others.  Each  is  to  be  granted  the  full  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  and  each  in  turn  is  to  be  held  to  a  strict  obedience 
to  the  law ;  for  no  man  is  above  it  and  no  man  below  it.  The  humblest 
individual  is  to  have  his  rights  safeguarded  as  scrupulously  as  those  of 
the  strongest  organization,  for  each  is  to  receive  justice,  no  more  and 
no  less.  The  problems  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  our  modem  in- 
dustrial and  social  life  are  manifold;  but  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  approach  their  solution  is  simply  the  spirit  of  honesty,  of  courage 
and  of  common  sense. 

In  inaugurating  the  great  work  of  irrigation  in  the  West,  the  admin- 
istration has  been  enabled  by  Congress  to  take  one  of  the  longest  strides 
ever  taken  under  our  government  toward  utilizing  our  vast  national 
domain  for  the  settler,  the  actual  home  maker. 

Ever  since  this  continent  was  discovered  the  need  of  an  isthmian 
canal  to  connect  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  has  been  recognized,  and 
ever  since  the  birth  of  our  nation  such  a  canal  has  been  planned.  At 
last  the  dream  has  become  a  reality.  The  Isthmian  Canal  is  now  being 
built  by  the  government  of  the  United  States.  We  conducted  the 
negotiation  for  its  construction  with  the  nicest  and  most  scrupulous 
honor,  and  in  a  spirit  of  the  largest  generosity  toward  those  through 
whose  territory  it  was  to  run.  Every  sinister  effort  which  could  be 
devised  by  the  spirit  of  faction  or  the  spirit  of  self-interest  was  made 
in  order  to  defeat  the  treaty  with  Panama  and  thereby  prevent  the  con- 
summation of  this  work.  The  construction  of  the  canal  is  now  an 
assured  fact,  but  most  certainly  it  is  unwise  to  intrust  the  carrying  out 
of  so  momentous  a  policy  to  those  who  have  endeavored  to  defeat  the 
whole  undertaking. 

Our  foreign  policy  has  been  so  conducted  that,  while  not  one  of  our 
just  claims  has  been  sacrificed,  our  relations  with  all  foreign  nations  are 
now  of  the  most  peaceful  kind  ;  there  is  not  a  cloud  on  the  horizon.  The 
last  cause  of  irritation  between  us  and  any  other  nation  was  removed 
by  the  settlement  of  the  Alaskan  boundary. 

In  the  Caribbean  Sea  we  have  made  good  our  promises  of  independ- 
ence to  Cuba,  and  have  proved  our  assertion  that  our  mission  in  the 
island  was  one  of  justice,  at\d  tvol  oi  stM-^^^randizement ;  and  thereby 
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no  less  than  by  our  action  in  Venezuela  and  Panama  we  have  shown 
that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  a  living  reality,  designed  for  the  hurt  of  no 
nation,  but  for  the  protection  of  civilization  on  the  Western  continent 
and  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  Our  steady  growth  in  power  has  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  a  strengthening  disposition  to  use  this  power  with 
strict  regard  for  the  rights  of  others  and  for  the  cause  of  international 
justice  and  good  will. 

We  earnestly  desire  friendship  with  all  the  nations  of  the  New  and 
Old  Worlds;  and  we  endeavor  to  place  our  relations  with  them  upon 
a  basis  of  reciprocal  advantage  instead  of  hostility.  We  hold  that  the 
prosperity  of  each  nation  is  an  aid  and  not  a  hindrance  to  the  prosperity 
of  other  nations.  We  seek  international  amity  for  the  reasons  that  make 
us  believe  in  peace  within  our  own  borders;  and  we  seek  this  peace 
not  because  we  are  afraid  or  unready,  but  because  we  think  that  peace 
is  right  as  well  as  advantageous. 

American  interests  in  the  Pacific  have  rapidly  grown.  American 
enterprise  -has  laid  a  cable  across  this,  the  greatest  of  oceans.  We 
have  proved  in  effective  fashion  that  we  wish  the  Chinese  Empire  well 
and  desire  its  integrity  and  independence. 

Our  foothold  in  the  Philippines  greatly  strengthens  our  position  for 
trade  of  the  East;  but  we  are  governing  the  Philippines  in  the  interest 
of  the  Philippine  people  themselves.  We  have  already  given  them  a 
share  in  their  government,  and  our  purpose  is  to  increase  this  share  as 
rapidly  as  they  give  evidence  of  increasing  fitness  for  the  task.  The 
great  majority  of  the  officials  of  the  islands,  whether  elective  or  ap- 
pointive, are  already  native  Filipinos.  We  are  now  providing  for  a 
legislative  assembly.  This  is  the  first  step  to  be  taken  in  the  future  and 
it  would  be  eminently  unwise  to  declare  what  our  next  step  will  be  until 
this  first  step  has  been  taken  and  the  results  are  manifest.  To  have 
gone  faster  than  we  have  already  gone  in  giving  the  islanders  a  con- 
stantly increasing  measure  of  self-government  would  have  been  dis- 
astrous. At  the  present  moment  to  give  political  independence  to  the 
islands  would  result  in  the  immediate  loss  of  civil  rights,  personal  liberty 
and  public  order  as  regards  the  mass  of  the  Filipinos,  for  the  majority 
of  the  islanders  have  been  given  these  great  boons  by  us,  and  only  keep 
them  because  we  vigilantly  safeguard  and  guarantee  them.  To  with- 
draw our  government  from  the  islands  at  this  time  would  mean  to  the 
average  native  the  loss  of  his  barely  won  civil  freedom.  We  have  es- 
tablished in  the  islands  a  government  by  Americans,  assisted  by  Fili- 
pinos. We  are  steadily  striving  to  transform  this  into  self-government 
by  the  Filipinos,  assisted  by  Americans.* 

•The  difference  belween  now  and  then,  today  and  a  Spartan  day,  i»  for  the  moat   part  a 
difference  of  coats  and   hata,  bath   tuba  and  bills  of  fare.     The  Thought   hasn't   clian^cd.  Out 
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The  principles  which  we  uphold  should  appeal  to  all  our  countryi 
in  all  portions  of  our  country.  Above  all.  tliey  should  give  us  st 
with  the  men  and  women  who  are  the  spiritual  heirs  of  those  who 
held  the  hands  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  we  are  striving  to  do  otir  w^ 
in  the  spirit  with  which  Lincoln  approached  his.  Durinp 
years  that  have  just  passed,  there  is  no  duty,  domestic  or  for<  _ 
we  have  shirked ;  no  necessary  task  which  we  have  feared  to  anderta 
or  which  we  liave  not  performed  with  reasonable  efficiency.  VVc  ha 
never  pleaded  impotence.  We  have  never  sotighl  refuge  in  criticii 
and  complaint  instead  of  action.-  We  face  the  future  with  our  past  a 
our  present  as  guarantors  of  our  promises,  and  we  arc  content  to  stai 
or  to  fall  by  the  record  which  we  have  made  and  are  making. 


AT  A  RECEPTION  GIVEN  BY  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  AT  WHIl 
HOUSE,  WASHINGTON.  D.  C,  TO  PORTO  RICO  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS.  ON  AUGUST  12,  1904. 

Ladies  and  gentlenum: 

I  wish  to  greet  you  with  all  my  heart  here  at  the  nati'- 
is  my  earnest  wish  as  it  was  the  wish  of  my  lamented  [i:  r.ai 

as  it  is  the  wish  of  the  people  iif  the  United  Slates,  that  only  immixi 
good  shall  come  to  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  because  of  their  connectii 
with  lliis  country. 

I  greet  you  with  peculiar  pleasure  and  interest,  because  this  bo 
and  those  like  you  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  educati-  ■■ 
Rico  are  doing  that  work  which,  more  than  any  other,  is  v 
future  of  the  island.  We  must  have  education  in  its  broadest  and  di 
est  sense — education  of  the  heart  and  soul  as  well  as  the  mind — m  01 
to  fit  any  people  to  do  its  duty  among  the  free  peoples  of  progress  in 
world.  Atid  I  trust  that  you  here,  you  teachers,  you  men  and  w 
engaged  in  preparing  the  next  generation  to  do  its  wor" 
the  wcigiit  of  the  responsibility  resting  upon  you.  Aci 
here  in  this  room  and  your  colleagues  do  your  work  well  or  ill,  it 
pends  as  to  how  the  next  generation  of  Porto  Rico  shall  do  their  wj 
in  the  world. 

I  am  glad  to  see  you  because  of  the  very  fact  that  iJicrc  is  thb  roiH 
sibility  upon  you.    Nothing  in  this  world  comes  to  :  ho  wriDi 

work.     Nothing  wortli  having  comes  to  lht>se  whi  or  arc  ! 

willing  to  make  an  effort  to  get  it,  and  I  hail  you  herr  because  j 
represent  that  great  body  of  your  fellows  in  Porto  Rico  who  are  nuki 

Tlllnif  Ins  elungfd-  .»  little.     It  !•  ai  iriic  now  •»   it   » 
liirunilarin  of  a  c.mnity  afc  the  |>oim>  <>•  ll«  ijirnr*.     1 
Tlmt  la  wliy  yte  will  Ittiild  the  ruiiini  CcnaL  aod  ItftviKv  mimii   \t 
Europe  %'M  uy  uolbinc. — A.  tl,  L 
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every  eflfort  to  fit  themselves,  physically,  mentally  and  morally,  to  do  the 
best  work  of  which  they  are  capable  in  this  world.  I  greet  you  and 
welcome  you  here. 


TO  THE  DELEGATES  OF  THE  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION,  AT 
WHITE  HOUSE.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  SEPTEMBER  24.  I904- 

Gentlemen  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union: 

I  greet  you  with  profound  pleasure  as  representatives  in  a  special 
sense  of  the  great  international  movement  for  peace  and  good  will 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  a  matter  of  gratification  to  all 
Americans  that  we  have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  you  here  as  the 
nation's  guests.  You  are  men  skilled  in  the  practical  work  of  govern- 
ment in  your  several  countries,  and  this  fact  adds  weight  to  your  cham- 
pionship of  the  cause  of  international  justice.  I  thank  you  for  very 
kind  allusions  to  what  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  accom- 
plished for  the  policies  you  have  at  heart,  and  I  assure  you  that  this 
government's  attitude  wil  continue  unchanged  in  reference  thereto. 
We  are  even  now  taking  steps  to  secure  arbitration  treaties  with  all  other  ^ 
governments  which  are  willing  to  enter  into  them  with  us. 

In  response  to  your  resolutions,  I  shall  at  an  early  date  ask  the  other' 
nations  to  join  in  a  second  congress  at  The  Hague.  I  feel  as  I  am 
sure  you  do,  that  our  efforts  should  take  the  shape  of  pushing  forward 
toward  completion  the  work  already  done  at  The  Hague,  and  that  what- 
ever is  done  should  appear  not  as  something  divergent  therefrom,  but  as 
a  continuance  thereof,  At  the  first  conference  at  The  Hague  several 
questions  were  left  unsettled,  and  it  was  expressly  provided  that  there 
should  be  a  second  conference.  A  reasonable  time  has  elapsed,  and  I 
feel  that  your  body  has  shown  sound  judgment  in  concluding  that  a 
second  conference  should  now  be  called  to  carry  some  steps  further 
forward  toward  completion  the  work  of  the  first.  It  woukl  be  visionary 
to  expect  too  immediate  success  for  the  great  cause  you  are  champion- 
ing; but  very  substantial  progress  can  be  made  if  we  strive  with  resolu- 
tion and  good  sense  toward  the  goal  of  securing  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth  as  among  individuals  of  each  nation,  a  just  sense  of  respon- 
sibility in  each  towards  others,  and  a  just  recognition  in  each  of  the 
rights  of  others.  The  right  and  the  resj>onsibiIity  must  go  hand  in  hand. 
Our  eflfort  must  be  unceasing  both  to  secure  in  each  nation  full  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  rights  of  others  and  to  bring  about  in  each  nation  an 
ever  growing  sense  of  its  responsibilities. 

At  an  early  date  I  shall  issue  the  call  for  the  conference  you  request. 
I  again  greet  you  and  bid  you  welcome  in  the  name  of  the  American 
people,  and  wish  you  godspeed  in  your  efforts  for  the  common  good 
of  mankind. 
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TN  RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESS  OF  PRINCE  FUSHIMI,  OF  JAPAX.  J 
THE  WHITE  HOUSE.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
NOVEMBER  15.  1904- 

It  gives  me  unfeigned  pleasure  to  meet  your  Imperial  Highness  ai 
to  hear  from  you  the  expressions  of  llic  friendly  sentiments  of  I 
Majesty  the  Emperor  and  of  tlie  people  of  Japan  toward  the  Unit 
States  of  America.  I  assure  you  that  these  sentiments  are  warn 
reciprocated  by  me  and  by  the  American  people,  ^H 

Ever  since  the  Empire  of  Japan — at  the  invitation  of  this  courffl 
entered  upon  the  career  of  modem  and  international  progress  whi 
has  led  to  such  brilliant  results,  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  hi 
been  that  of  unbroken  friendship.  I  pray  that  those  relations  m 
continue  forever,  growing  always  more  friendly  and  more  extcn<]< 
and  I  trust  that  this  visit  of  your  Imperial  Highness  may  result  in  III 
increase  of  good  will  between  this  Republic  and  the  Empire  of  Japi 
which  will  naturally  come  from  more  intimate  acquaintance  and  wk 
knowledge  of  each  other.  ^H 

I  beg  you  to  convey  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  ray  gratefu^B 
preciation  of  his  valued  expressions  of  amity  and  my  best  wishe*  { 
his  health  and  happiness,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Japanese  people. 


AT  THE  UNVEILING  OF  THE  STATUE  OF  FREDERICK  THE  GRJM 
AT  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  NOVEMBER  19,  1904. 

Mr.  Ambassador: 

Through  you  I  wish,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  L  miea  Stall 
to  thank  His  Majesty  the  German  Emperor,  and  tlic  people 
Germany,  for  the  gift  to  the  nation  which  you  have  just  forma 
delivered  to  me.  I  accept  it  with  deep  appreciation  of  the  reg* 
which  it  typifies  for  the  people  of  this  Republic,  both  on  the  JM 
of  the  Emperor,  and  on  the  part  of  the  German  people.  I  acc< 
it  not  merely  as  a  statue  of  one  of  the  half  dozen  of  the  groti 
soldiers  of  all  time,  and  therefore  peculiarly  appropriate  for  placii 
in  this  War  College,  but  I  accept  it  as  the  statue  of  a  great  man,  wli 
life  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  a  great  p«-  '      "         de 

hastened  the  approach  of  the  day  when  a  unitcM 
into  being. 

As  a  soldier,  Frederick  the  Great  ranks  in  that  vcr  11 

which  includes  Alexander,  Cwsar  an<l  Hannibal  in  m      ,  -    I 

Icon  and  possibly  Gustaviis  Adolphus,  in  modern  times.    He  txl 
to  the  ancient  and  illustrious  house  of  "  '         "  " ;  "     ■  -Tj 

ing  a  strong  and  virile  part  in  the  Mi 
some  men,  like  the  Great  Elector,  who  were  among  tbc  most 
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princes  of  thtir  time,  foonded  the  ro>-al  house  of  Prossia  two  centuries 
ago.  and  at  last  in  our  own  day  established  the  mighty  German  Empire, 
now  among  the  foremost  of  the  »x>rld*s  powers.  We  receive  this  gift 
DOW  at  the  hands  of  the  present  Emperor,  himself  a  man  who  has 
markedly  added  to  the  luster  of  his  great  boose  and  his  great  natioa,  a 
man  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and  who, 
while  keeping  ever  ready  to  defend  the  rights  of  that  peoples  has  also 
made  it  evident  in  emphatic  fashion,  that  he  and  they  desire  friendship 
and  peace  with  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  discuss  at  length  the  career  of  the 
mighty  King,  and  might)-  general,  whose  statue  we  have  just  re- 
ceived- In  all  historir'  no  other  great  commander,  save  only  Hannibal, 
fought  so  long  against  such  terrible  odds,  and  while  Hannibal  finally 
failed,  Frederick  finally  triumphed.  In  almost  every  battle  he  fought 
against  great  odds,  and  he  almost  always  won  the  victory.  IMien 
defeated  he  rose  to  an  even  higher  altitude  than  when  victorious. 
The  memory  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  will  last  as  long  as  there  lives 
in  mankind  the  love  of  heroism,  and  its  operations  will  be  studied  to 
the  minutest  detail  as  long  as  the  world  sees  a  soldier  worthy  of  the 
name.  It  is  difhcult  to  know  whether  to  admire  most  the  victories  of 
Leuthen  or  Prague,  Rossbach  or  Zomdorf,  when  the  great  King, 
after  having  been  beaten  to  the  ground  by  the  banded  might  of  Europe, 
yet  rose  again  and,  by  an  exhibition  of  daring  such  as  never  before 
had  been  seen  united  in  one  |>erson,  finally  wrested  triumph  from 
defeat 

Not  only  must  the  military  scholar  alwa>-s  turn  to  the  career  of 
Frederick  the  Great  for  lessons  in  strategy  and  tactics ;  not  only  must 
the  military  administrator  alwa}i-s  turn  to  his  career  for  lessons  in 
organizing  success;  not  only  will  the  lover  of  heroism  read  the  tales 
of  his  mighty  feats  as  Jong  as  mankind  cares  for  heroic  deeds ;  but  even 
those  who  are  not  attracted  by  the  valor  of  the  soldier,  must  yet,  for 
the  sake  of  the  g^reatness  of  the  man,  ponder  and  admire  the  lessons 
taught  by  his  undaunted  resolution,  his  inflexible  tenacity  of  purpose, 
his  farsighted  grasp  of  lofty  possibilities,  and  his  unflinching,  unyield- 
ing determination  in  following  the  path  he  had  marked  out 

It  is  eminently  fitting  that  the  statue  of  this  iron  soldier,  this  bor^- 
leader  of  men,  should  find  a  place  in  this  War  College;  for  wh^H 
soldierly  genius   and   soldierly  heroism   reach   the   highest  pwint  ^T 
achievement,  the  man  in  whom  they  are  displayed  has  grown  to  belong 
not  merely  to  the  nation  from  which  he  sprang,  but  to  all  nations  capable 
of   showing   and   therefore    capable   of   appreciating   the    virile    and 
masterful  virtues  which  alone  make  victors  in  those  dread  struggles 
where  resort  is  at  last  had  to  the  arbitration  of  arms. 

But,   Mr.  Ambassador,   in  accepting  the  statue   given   us   to-<*av 
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through  you  from  the  German  Emperor,  I  accept  it,  not  merely  be- 
cause it  IS  the  statue  of  a  mighty  and  terrible  soldier,  but  I  accept 
it  as  a  symbol  of  the  ties  of  friendship  and  good  will  which  I  trust 
as  the  years  go  on  will  bind  ever  closer  together  the  American  and 
German  peoples.  There  is  kinship  of  blood  between  the  two  nations. 
We  of  the  United  States  are  a  mixed  stock.  In  our  veins  runs 
the  blood  of  almost  all  the  people  of  middle,  northern  and  western 
Europe.  We  already  have  a  history  of  which  we  feel  that  we  have 
the  right  to  be  legitimately  proud  and  yet  our  nationality  is  still  in 
the  formative  period.  Nearly  three  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the 
landing  of  the  English  at  Jamestown  marked  the  beginning  of  what 
has  since  grown  into  the  United  States. 

During  these  three  centuries  streams  of  new-comers  from  many 
different  countries  abroad  have  in  each  generation  contributed  to 
swell  the  increase  of  our  people.  Soon  after  the  English  settled  in 
Virginia  and  New  England,  the  Hollander  settled  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hudson  and  the  Swede  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware.  Even  in 
Colonial  days  the  German  element  had  become  very  strong  among 
our  people  in  various  parts  of  this  country;  the  Irish  element  was 
predominant  in  the  foothills  of  the  Alleghanies ;  French  Huguenots 
were  numerous.  By  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that 
process  of  fusion  which  has  gone  on  ever  since,  was  well  under  way. 
From  the  beginning  of  our  national  history  men  of  German  origin 
or  German  parentage  played  a  distinguished  part  in  the  affairs  both 
of  peace  and  of  war.  In  the  Revolutionary  War  one  of  the  leading 
generals  was  Muhlenburg,  an  American  of  German  descent  just  as 
among  the  soldiers  from  abroad  who  came  to  aid  us  one  of  the  most 
prominent  was  a  German,  Steuben.  Muhlenberg  was  the  first 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and  the  battle  which  in 
the  Revolution  saved  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  to  the  American  cause 
was  fought  under  the  lead  of  a  German,  Herkimer.  As  all  the 
different  races  here  tend  rapidly  to  fuse  together,  it  is  rarely  possible 
after  one  or  two  generations  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  the  various 
elements;  but  there  is  no  student  of  our  national  conditions  who  has 
failed  to  appreciate  what  a  valuable  element  in  our  composite  stock 
is  the  German.  Here  on  this  platform,  Mr.  Ambassador,  among 
those  present  to-day  are  many  men  partly  of  German  blood,  and  among 
the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  who  have  listened  to  you  and  who 
now  join  with  me  in  greeting  you.  there  are  many  whose  fathers  or 
grandfathers  were  born  in  Germany,  and  not  a  few  who  themselves 
first  saw  the  light  there. 

Each  nation  has  its  allotted  tasks  to  do;  each  nation  has  its  peculiar 
difficulties  to  encounter  ;*  and  as  the  peoples  of  the  world  tend  to 

•This  is  true.     And   y«l  a  tjallon,  with  tn  inborn  itch  IP  get  bujy  abroad,  ought  to  be 
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become  more  closely  knit  together  alike  for  good  and  for  evil,  it 
becomes  ever  more  important  to  all  that  each  should  prosper:  for  the 
prosperity  of  one  is  normaJIy  not  a  sign  of  menace,  but  a  sign  of  hope 
for  the  rest.  Here  on  this  continent,  where  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  the  different  peoples  coming  to  our  shores  should  not  remain 
separate,  but  should  fuse  into  one,  our  unceasing  effort  is  to  strive  to 
keep  and  profit  by  the  good  that  each  race  brings  to  our  shores,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  do  away  with  all  racial  and  religious  animosities 
among  the  various  stocks.  In  both  efforts  we  have  met  with  an 
astonishing  measure  of  success.  As  the  years  go  by  it  becomes  not 
harder,  but  easier,  to  live  in  peace  and  goodwill  among  ourselves ;  and 
I  firmly  believe  that  it  will  also  become  not  harder,  but  easier  to  dwell 
in  peace  and  friendship  with  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 

A  young  people,  a  people  of  composite  stock,  we  have  kinship  with 
many  different  nations,  but  we  arc  identical  with  none  of  them,  and 
are  developing  a  separate  national  life.  We  have  in  our  veins  the 
blood  of  the  Englishman,  the  Welshman  and  the  Irishman,  the  German 
and  the  Frenchman,  the  Scotchman,  the  Dutchman,  the  Scandinavian, 
the  Italian,  the  Magyar,  the  Finn,  the  Slav,  so  that  to  each  of  the 
powers  of  the  Old  World  we  can  claim  a  more  or  less  distant  kinship 
by  blood ;  and  to  each  strain  of  blood  we  owe  some  peculiar  quality 
in  our  national  life  or  national  character.  As  such  is  the  case,  it  is 
natural  that  we  should  have  a  peculiar  feeling  of  nearness  to  each  of 
many  peoples  across  the  water.  We  most  earnestly  wish  not  only  to 
keep  unbroken  our  friendship  for  each,  but  so  far  as  we  can  without 
giving  ofiFence  by  an  appearance  of  meddling,  to  seek  to  bring  about 
a  better  understanding  and  a  broader  spirit  of  fair  dealing  and  tolera- 
tion among  all  nations.  It  has  been  my  great  pleasure,  Mr.  Ambas- 
sador, in  pursuance  of  this  object,  recently  to  take  with  you  the  first 
steps  in  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  friendly  arbitration  between 
Germany  and  the  United  States. 

In  closing,  let  me  thank  you,  and  through  you,  the  German  Emperor 
and  the  German  people,  for  this  statue,  which  I  accept  in  the  name 
of  the  American  people,  a  people  claiming  blood  kinship  with  your 
own,  a  people  owing  much  to  Germany,  a  people  which,  though  with 
a  national  history  far  shorter  than  that  of  your  people,  nevertheless, 
like  your  people,  is  proud  of  the  great  deeds  of  its  past,  and  is  confident 
in  the  majesty  of  its  future.  I  most  earnestly  pray  that  "in  the  coming 
years   these  two  great  nations  ^hall   move  on  toward   their   several 

very  sure  that  whatever  bu»iae>«  it  is  about  to  engage  apon  ia  in  reality  and  truth  a  duty. 
Nation!  are  lo  much  like  men  that  Ihcy  tuually  pave  the  way  to  the  transaction  of  (ome 
piece  of  pillaging  meanness  b>-  calling  it  "their  duty."  The  word  "duty"  is  commonly 
employed  when  they  go  about  some  harsh,  cruel,  thievish  enlcrprjae.  The  English  in  South.^ 
Africa  talked  of  their  "duty"  and  tore  a  republic  to  piece*  in  the  name  of  liberty. — ^A.  H. 
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destinies  knit  together  by  ties  of  the  heartiest  friendship  and  good- 
will. 


AT  THE   CELEBRATION    OF   THE    iioTH    ANNIVERSARY    OP    ST. 
PATRICK'S   ROMAN   CATHOLIC   CHURCH.   WASH- 
INGTON, D.  C,  NOVEMBER  20.  1904. 

Cardinal  Gibbons,  Father  Stafford,  and  you,  my  fellow  Americans: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  present  with  you  to-day  to  assist 
at  the  dedication  of  the  school,  hall  and  rectory  of  this  parish,  a 
parish  whose  one  hundred  and  tenth  anniversary  we  also  now  cele- 
brate. For  this  parish  was  founded  six  years  before  the  National 
Capital  was  placed  in  the  present  District  of  Columbia.  I  am  glad,  in- 
deed, to  have  been  introduced,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  by  you,  the  spiritual 
representative,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  of  that  Bishop  Carroll  who  played 
so  illustrious  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church  and  whose  kinsfolk 
played  so 'illustrious  a  p>art  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  at  the  dawning 
of  this  government. 

In  greeting  all  of  you,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  especially  glad  to  sec 
the  children  present.  You  know  I  believe  in  children.  I  want  to 
see  enough  of  them  and  of  the  right  kind. 

I  wish  to-day  in  the  very  brief  remarks  that  I  have  to  make,  to 
dwell  upon  this  thought — the  thought  that  ought  to  be  in  the  minds 
of  every  man  and  woman  here — the  thought  that  while  in  this  country 
we  need  wise  laws,  honestly  and  fearlessly  executed,  and  while  we 
cannot  afford  to  tolerate  anything  but  the  highest  standard  in  the 
public  service  of  the  government,  yet  in  the  last  analysis  the  future 
of  the  country  must  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  individual  man 
or  woman  in  the  home.  The  future  of  this  country  depends  upon 
the  way  in  which  the  average  man  or  the  average  woman  in  it  does 
his  or  her  duty,  and  that  very  largely  depends  upon  the  way  in 
which  the  average  boy  or  girl  is  brought  up.  Therefore  a  peculiar 
responsibility  rests  upon  those  whose  lifework  it  is  to  see  to  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  our  people  and  upon  those  who  make  it  their 
lifework  to  try  to  train  the  citizens  of  the  future  so  that  they  shall 
be  worthy  of  that  future. 

In  wishing  you  well  to-day,  I  wish  you  well  in  doing  the  most 
important  work  which  is  allotted  to  any  of  our  people  to  do.  The 
rules  of  good  citizenship  are  tolerably  simple.  The  trouble  is  not  in 
finding  them  out,  the  trouble  is  in  living  up  to  them  after  they  have 
been  found  out.  I  think  we  all  of  us  know  fairly  well  what  qualities 
they  are  which  in  their  sum  make  up  the  type  of  character  we  like 
to  see  in  man  or  wife,  son  or  daughter.  But  I  am  afraid  we  do  not 
always  see  them  as  well  developed  as  we  would  like  to.    I  wish  to 
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see  in  the  average  American  citizen  the  development  of  the  two  sets 
of  quah'ties,  which  we  can  roughly  indicate  as  sweetness  and  strength — 
the  qualities  on  the  one  hand  which  make  the  man  able  to  hold  his 
own,  and  those  which  on  the  other  hand  make  him  jealous  of  the  rights 
of  others  just  as  much  as  for  his  own  rights. 

We  must  have  both  sets  of  qualities.  In  the  first  place,  the  man 
must  have  the  power  to  hold  his  own.  You  probably  know  that  I 
do  not  care  very  much  for  the  coward  or  the  moral  weakling.  I  want 
^each  of  you  boys  and  the  girls  just  as  much,  and  each  of  you  young 
men  and  young  women,  to  have  the  qualities  without  which  people 
may  be  amiable  and  pleasant  while  things  go  well,  but  witliont  which 
they  cannot  succeed  in  times  of  stern  trial.  I  wish  to  see  in  the  man 
manliness,  in  the  woman  womanliness.  I  wish  to  see  courage,  per- 
severance, the  willingness  to  face  work,  to  face,  you  men,  if  it  is 
necessary,  danger,  the  determination  not  to  shrink  back  when  tem- 
porarily beaten  in  life,  as  each  one  will  be  now  and  then,  but  to  come 
up  again  and  wrest  triumph  from  defeat.  I  want  to  see  you  men 
strong  men,  and  brave  men,  and  in  addition  I  wish  to  see  each  man 
of  you  feel  that  his  strength  and  his  courage  but  make  him  the  worse 
unless  to  that  strength  and  courage  are  joined  the  qualities  of  tender- 
ness toward  those  he  loves,  who  are  dependent  upon  him,  and  right 
dealing  with  all  his  neighbors. 

Finally,  I  want  to  congratulate  all  of  us  here  on  certain  successes 
that  we  have  achieved  in  the  century  and  a  quarter  that  has  gone  by 
of  our  American  life.  We  have  difficulties  forward,  and  we  are  a 
long  way  short  of  perfection.  I  do  not  sec  any  immediate  danger  of 
our  growing  too  good.  There  is  ample  room  for  effort  yet.  But 
we  have  achieved  certain  results,  we  have  succeeded  in  measurably 
realizing  certain  ideals.  We  have  grown  to  accept  it  as  an  axiomatic 
truth  of  our  American  life  that  the  man  is  to  be  treated  on  his  worth 
as  a  man,  without  regard  to  the  accidents  of  his  position ;  that  this  is 
not  a  government  designed  to  favor  the  rich  man  as  such,  or  the 
poor  man  as  such,  but  that  it  is  desig^ned  to  favor  every  man,  rich 
or  poor,  if  he  is  a  decent  man  who  acts  fairly  by  his  fellows.  We  have 
grown  to  realize  that  part  of  the  foundations  upon  which  our  liberty 
rests  is  the  right  of  each  man  to  worship  his  Creator  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience  and  the  duty  of  each  man  to  respect  his  fel- 
low who  so  worships  him.  And,  oh,  my  countrymen,  one  of  the 
best  auguries  for  the  future  of  this  country,  for  the  future  of  this 
mighty  and  majestic  nation  of  ours,  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have 
grown  to  regard  one  another  with  a  broad  and  kindly  charity,  and  to 
realize  that  the  field  for  human  endeavor  is  wide,  that  the  field  for 
charitable,  philanthropic,  religious  work  is  wide,  and  that  while  a 
comer  of  it  remains  untilled  we  do  a  dreadful  wrong  if  we  fail  to  w^e 
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come  the  work  done  in  that  field  by  every  man,  no  matter  what  his 
creed,  provided  only  he  works  with  a  lofty  sense  of  his  duty  to  God 
and  his  duty  to  his  neighbor. 


INTRODUCING  THE  REV.  CHARLES  WAGNER  TO  AN  AUDIENCE 

IN  LAFAYETTE  THEATRE,  WASHINGTON.  D.  C, 

NOVEMBER  22,  1904. 

^^A/r.  MacFarland,  Mr.  Wagner,  men  and  women  of  Washington: 

^B  This  is  the  first  and  will  be  the  only  time  during  my  Presidency 
^■'that  I  shall  ever  introduce  a  speaker  to  an  audience;  and  I  am  more 
^^than  glad  to  do  it  in  this  instance,  because  if  there  is  one  book  which 
I  should  like  to  have  read  as  a  tract,  and  also  what  is  not  invariably 
I  true  of  tracts,  as  an  interesting  tract,  by  all  our  people,  it  is  "The 
I  Simple  Life,"  written  by  Mr.  Wagner.  There  are  other  books  which 
^  he  has  written  from  which  we  can  gain  great  good,  but  I  know  of 
^■tio  other  book  written  in  recent  years  anywhere,  here  or  abroad,  which 
^Bcontains  so  much  that  we  of  America  ought  to  take  to  our  hearts  as 
^Kis  contained  in  "The  Simple  Life." 

^H     I  like  the  book  because  it  does  not  merely  preach  to  the  rich  and 
^^docs  not  merely  preach  to  the  poor.    It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  address 
a  section  of  tlie  community  in  reprobation  of  the  forms  of  vice  to  which 
it  is  not  prone.    What  we  need  to  have  impressed  on  us  is  that  it  is  not 
'       usually  the  root  principle  of  the  vice  that  varies  with  variation  in 
I       social  conditions,  but  that  it  is  the  manifestation  of  the  vice  that  varies ; 
,       and  Mr.  Wagner  has  well  brought  out  the  great  fundamental  truth 
I       that  the  brutal  arrogance  of  a  rich  man  who  looks  down  upon  a  poor 
I       man   merely    because   he   is    poor,   and    tlie   envy   of    the   poor   man 
toward  a  rich   man  merely  because  he  is   rich,  are  at  bottom   twin 
manifestations  of  the  same  vice.     They  are  simply  different  sides  of 
the  same  shiekl.     The  arrogance  that  looks  down   in  the  one  case, 
I      the  envy  that  hates  in  the  other  are  really  exhibitions  of  the  same 
mean  base  and  imlovcly  spirit  which  happens  in  one  case  to  be  in  dif- 
ferent surroundings  from  what  it  is  in  the  other  case.     The  kind  of 
man  who  would  be  arrogant  in  one  case  is  precisely  the  kind  of  man 
who  would  be  envious  and  filled  with  hatred  in  the  other.     The  ideal 
should  he  tlie  just,  the  generous,  the  broad-minded  man  who  is  as  in- 
!       capable  of  arrogance  if  rich  as  he  is  of  malignant  envy  and  hatred 
if  poor. 

No  republic  can  permanently  exist  when  it  becomes  a  republic  of 

•      classes,  where  the  man  feels  not  the  interest  of  the  whole  people, 

but  the  interest  of  the  particular  class  to  which  he  belongs,  or  fancies 

that  he  belongs,  as  being  of  prime  importance.     In  antiquity  republics 

failed  as  they  did  because  they  tended  to  become  either  a  repubhc 
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of  the  few  who  exploited  the  many  or  a  republic  of  the  many  who 
plundered  the  few,  and  in  either  case  the  end  of  the  republic  was 
inevitable;  just  as  much  in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  and  no  more 
so  in  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

We  can  keep  this  republic  true  to  the  principles  of  those  who 
founded  and  of  those  who  afterward  preserved  it,  we  can  keep  it  a 
republic  at  all,  only  by  remembering  that  we  must  live  up  to  the 
theory  of  its  founders,  to  the  theory  of  treating  each  man  on  his 
worth  as  a  man ;  holding  it  neither  for  nor  against  him  that  he  occupies 
any  particular  station  in  life,  so  long  as  he  does  his  duty  fairly  and 
well  by  his  fellows  and  by  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

So  much  for  the  general  philosophy  taught  so  admirably  in  Mr. 
Wagner's  book — I  might  say  books,  but  I  am  thinking  especially  of 
"The  Simple  Life",  because  that  has  been  the  book  that  has  appealed 
to  me  particularly.  Now  a  word  with  special  reference  to  his  address 
to  this  audience,  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  The 
profoimd  regard  which  I  have  always  felt  for  tliose  responsible  for 
the  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  is  largely  because  they  have  prac- 
tically realized,  or  at  least  have  striven  practically  to  realize,  the  ideal 
of  adherence  to  t!ie  text  which  reads,  "Be  ye  doers  of  the  word,  and  not 
hearers  only."  If  you  came  here  to-day  with  the  idea  only  of  passing 
a  pleasant  afternoon  and  then  go  home  and  do  not  actually  practice 
somewhat  of  what  Mr.  Wagner  preaches  and  practices,  then  small  will 
be  the  use  of  your  coming.  It  is  not  of  the  slightest  use  to  hear  the 
word,  if  you  do  not  try  to  put  it  into  effect  afterward.  The  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  have  accomplished  so  much  because  those 
who  have  managed  them  have  tried  practically  to  do  their  part  in 
bringing  about  what  is  expressed  in  the  phrase  "The  fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man."  We  can  act  individually  or  we 
can  act  by  associations.  I  intend  this  afternoon  to  illustrate  by  a  couple 
of  examples  what  I  mean  by  a  man  acting  individually  and  what  I 
mean  by  a  man  acting  in  association  with  his  fellows.  I  hesitated 
whether  I  would  use,  as  I  shall  use,  the  names  of  the  people  whom 
I  meant,  but  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  would,  because  the  worth 
of  an  example  consists  very  largely  in  the  knowledge  that  the  example 
is  a  real  one. 

I  have  been  immensely  interested  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  workr 
ing  of  the  Civic  Club  of  New  York,  which  has  been  started  and  super- 
intended by  Norton  Goddard.  It  is  a  club  on  the  East  side  of  New 
York  city,  the  range  of  whose  membership  includes  a  big  district  of 
the  city,  extending  from  about  Lexingfton  Avenue  to  the  East  River. 
Mr.  Goddard  realized  that  such  work  can  be  done  to  best  advantage 
only  upon  condition  of  there  being  genuine  and  hearty  sym\?ath\-  a.v».ci>&s?» 
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those  doing  it.  There  are  a  great  many  people  so  made  in  this  world 
(I  think  most  of  us  come  under  the  category)  that  they  would  resent 
being  patronized  about  as  much  as  being  wronged.  Great  good  can 
never  be  done  if  it  is  attempted  in  a  patronizing  spirit.  Mr.  Goddard 
realized  that  the  work  could  be  done  efficiently  only  on  condition  of 
getting  into  close  and  hearty  touch  with  the  people  through  whom 
and  with  whom  he  was  to  work.  In  consequence  this  Civic  Club  was 
founded,  and  it  has  gradually  extended  its  operations  until  now  the 
entire  club  membership  of  three  or  four  thousand  men  practically  form 
a  committee  of  betterment  in  social  and  civic  life — a  committee  spread 
throughout  that  district,  each  member  keeping  a  sharp  look  out  over 
the  fortunes  of  all  his  immediate  neighbors,  of  all  of  those  of  his 
neighborhood  who  do  not  come  within  the  ken  of  some  other  mem- 
ber of  the  club.  Any  case  of  great  destitution,  of  great  suffering 
in  the  district  almost  inevitably  comes  to  the  attention  of  some  member 
of  the  club,  who  then  reports  it  at  headquarters,  so  that  steps  can 
be  taken  to  alleviate  the  misery ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
there  has  been  in  consequence  a  very  sensible  uplifting,  a  general  in- 
crease of  hapjjiness  throughout  the  district.  If  we  had  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  clubs  of  this  kind  throughout  our  cities,  while  we  would  not  by 
any  means  have  solved  all  the  terrible  problems  that  press  upon  us  for 
solution  in  connection  with  municipal  misgovemment  and  with  the 
overcrowding,  misery,  vice,  disease  and  poverty  of  great  cities,  yet  we 
would  have  taken  a  long  stride  forward  in  the  right  direction  toward 
their  solution.  So  much  for  the  example  that  I  use  to  illustrate  what 
I  mean  by  work  in  combination. 

As  an  example  of  what  can  be  done,  and  what  should  be  done,  by 
the  individual  citizen,  I  shall  mention  something  which  recently  oc- 
curred in  this  city  of  Washington,  a  thing  that  doubtless  many  of  you 
know  about  but  which  was  unknown  to  me  till  recently. 

A  few  weeks  ago  when  I  was  walking  back  from  church  on  Sunday 
I  noticed  a  great  fire  and  found  that  it  was  Downey's  livery  stable — 
you  recollect  it  three  or  four  weeks  ago,  when  the  livery  stable  burned. 
Through  a  train  of  circumstances  that  I  need  not  mention,  my  atten- 
tion was  particularly  called  to  the  case,  and  I  looked  into  it.  I  had 
long  known  of  the  very  admirable  work  done  with  singular  modesty 
and  self-effacement  by  Mr.  Downey  in  trying  to  give  homes  to  the 
homeless,  and  to  be  himself  a  friend  of  those  in  a  peculiar  sense  friend- 
less in  this  community ;  and  I  now,  by  accident,  found  out  what  had 
happened  in  connection  with  this  particular  incident.  It  appears  that 
last  spring  Mr.  Downey  started  to  build  a  new  livery  stable ;  his  stable 
is  next  door  to  a  colored  Baptist  church.  Mr.  Downey  is  a  white 
man  and  a  Catholic,  and  these  neighbors  of  his  are  colored  men  and 
Baptists,  and  their  k\ns\V\p  vias  ivm^Vj  \\\e  kinship  of  that  broad 
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humanity  that  should  underlie  all  our  feelings  toward  one  another. 
Mr.  Downey  started  to  build  his  stable,  and  naturally  wanted  to  have 
it  as  big  a  stable  as  possible,  and  build  it  right  up  to  the  limits  of  his 
land.  That  brought  the  wall  close  up  against  the  back  of  the  colored 
Baptist  Church,  cutting  out  the  light  and  air.  The  preacher  called  upon 
him  and  told  him  that  they  would  like  to  purchase  a  strip  six  feet  broad 
of  the  ground  of  Mr.  Downey  upon  which  he  was  intending  to  build, 
as  it  would  be  a  great  inconvenience  to  them  to  lose  the  light  and  air ; 
that  they  were  aware  that  it  was  asking  a  good  deal  of  him  to  cramp 
the  building  out  of  which  he  intended  to  make  his  livelihood,  but  that 
they  hoped  he  would  do  it  because  of  their  need. 

After  a  good  deal  of  thought,  Mr.  Downey  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  ought  to  grant  the  request,  and  so  he  notified  them  that  he 
would  change  his  plans,  make  a  somewhat  smaller  building,  and  sell 
them  the  six  feet  of  land,  in  the  strip  adjoining  their  church.  After 
a  little  while  the  preacher  came  around  with  the  trustees  of  his  church, 
and  said  that  they  very  much  appreciated  Mr.  Downey's  courtesy,  and 
were  sorry  they  had  bothered  him  as  they  had,  because  on  looking 
into  the  affairs  of  the  church,  they  found  that,  as  they  were  already 
in  debt,  they  did  not  feel  warranted  in  incurring  any  further  financial 
obligations,  and  so  they  had  to  withdraw  their  request.  They  thanked 
him  for  his  kindly  purpose,  and  said  good-bye. 

But  Mr.  Downey  found  that  he  could  not  get  to  sleep  that  night  until 
finally  he  made  up  his  mind  that,  as  they  could  not  afford  to  buy  it, 
he  would  give  it  to  them  anyway,  which  he  did.  But,  unfortunately, 
we  know  that  the  tower  of  Siloam  often  falls  upon  the  just  and  the 
unjust  alike,  and  Mr.  Downey's  livery  stable  caught  fire,  and  burned 
down.  It  was  Sunday  morning  and  the  Baptist  church  was  in  session 
next  door  to  him,  and  the  clergyman  stopped,  and  said,  "Now  you 
women  stay  here  and  pray,  and  you  men  go  straight  out  and  help  our 
benefactor,  Mr.  Downey,"  and  go  out  they  did,  and  got  his  horses  all 
out  so  that  none  of  them  were  burned,  although  he  suffered  a  total 
loss. 

Now.  I  call  that  a  practical  application  of  Mr.  Wagner's  teaching. 
Here  in  Washington  we  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  a  citizen  like  Mr. 
Downey:  and  if  only  we  can  develop  enough  citizens  like  that  we  shall 
turn  out  just  the  kind  of  community  that  does  not  need  to,  but  will 
always  be  glad  to,  study  "The  Simple  Life,"  the  author  of  which  I 
now  introduce  to  you. 
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AT   THE  LOUISIANA    PURCHASE    EXPOSITION.   ST.    LOUIS.   MO., 

NOVEMBER  26.  1904. 

Mr.  Commissioner: 

I  wish  to  tliank  you  from  my  heart  for  the  kind  words  that  you  have 
just  spoken.  At  this  exposition  the  great  Republic  of  France  has  a 
peculiarly  appropriate  part ;  the  great  nation  whose  people  worked 
so  much  in  the  past  for  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  this  continent, 
and  the  people  that  took  this  infant  nation  by  the  hand  to  help  it  up 
into  the  circle  of  powers.  One  of  your  publicists  has  used  the  expres- 
sion the  "peace  of  justice,"  and  I  am  particularly  pleased  at  what 
you  said  as  to  the  efforts  of  this  country  to  bring  about  throughout 
the  world  the  "peace  of  justice." 

I  wish  to  proijose  a  toast  to  President  Loubet  and  the  French  nation 
and  may  the  bonds  of  friendship  that  have  ever  united  them  with  the 
United  States  of  America  be  even  tightened  in  the  future. 


AT    A    MEETING    OF    THE   AMERICAN    FOREST    CONGRESS. 
WASHINGTON,  JANUARY  5,  1905. 


AT 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  greet  the  members  of  the  American  Forest  Con- 
gress. You  have  made,  by  your  coming,  a  meeting  which  is  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  forestry.  For  the  first  time  the  great  business 
and  forest  interests  of  the  nation  have  joined  together,  through  dele- 
gates altogether  worthy  of  the  organizations  they  represent,  to  con- 
sider their  individual  and  their  common  interests  in  the  forest.  This 
meeting  may  well  be  called  a  congress  of  forest  users,  for  that  you 
users  of  the  forest  are  come  together  to  consider  how  best  to  combine 
use  with  conservatism,  is  to  me  full  of  the  most  hopeful  promise  possible 
for  our  forests. 

The  producers,  the  manufacturers  and  the  great  common  carriers 
of  the  nation  long  failed  to  realize  their  true  and  vital  relation  to 
the  great  forests  of  the  United  States,  and  forests  and  industries  both 
suffered  from  that  failure.  But  the  time  of  indifference  and  misunder- 
standing has  gone  by.  Your  coming  is  a  very  great  step  toward  the 
solution  of  the  forest  problem — a  problem  which  cannot  be  settled 
until  it  is  settled  right.  And  it  cannot  be  settled  right  until  the  forces 
which  bring  about  that  settlement  come,  not  from  the  government,  not 
even  from  the  newspapers  and  from  public  sentiment  in  general,  but 
from  the  active  intelligent  and  effective  interest  of  the  men  to  whom 
the  forest  is  important  from  the  business  point  of  view,  because  they 
use  it  and  its  products,  and  whose  interest  is  therefore  concrete  instead 
of  general  and  diffuse.  I  do  not  in  the  least  underrate  the  power 
of  an  awakened  public  opinion,  but  in  the  final  test  it  will  be  the  atti- 
tude of  the  industries  of  the  country  which  more  than  anything  else 
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will  determine  whether  or  not  our  forests  are  to  be  preser\'ed.  This 
is  true  because  by  far  the  greater  part  of  all  our  forests  must  pass  into 
the  hands  of  forest  users,  whether  directly  or  tiirough  the  government, 
which  will  continue  to  hold  some  of  them,  but  only  as  trustees.  The 
forest  is  for  use  and  its  users  will  decide  its  future. 

The  great  significance  of  this  congress  comes  from  the  fact  that 
henceforth  the  movement  for  the  conservative  use  of  the  forest  is  to 
come  mainly  from  within,  not  from  without ;  from  the  men  who  are 
activel;^  interested  in  the  use  of  the  forest  in  one  way  or  another,  even 
more  than  from  those  whose  interest  is  philanthropic  and  general.  The 
difference  means  to  a  large  extent  the  difference  between  mere  agita- 
tion and  actual  accomplislimcnt  and  the  thing  done.  \Vc  believe  that 
at  last  forces  have  been  set  in  motion  which  will  convert  the  once 
distant  prospect  of  the  conservation  of  the  forest,  by  wise  use,  into  the 
practical  accomplishment  of  that  great  end,  and  of  this  most  hopeful 
and  significant  fact  the  coming  together  of  this  congress  is  the  sufficient 
proof. 

The  place  of  the  forest  in  the  life  of  any  nation  is  far  too  large  to  be 
described  in  the  time  at  my  command.  This  is  particularly  true  of  its 
place  in  the  United  States.  The  great  industries  of  agriculture,  mining, 
transportation,  grazing,  and,  of  course,  lumbering  are  each  one  of  them 
vitally  and  immediately  dependent  upon  wood,  water  or  grass  from 
the  forest  The  manufacturing  industries,  whether  or  not  wood  enters 
directly  into  their  finished  product,  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  dependent 
upon  the  forest  than  those  whose  connection  with  it  is  obvious  and 
direct.  Wood  is  an  in<lispen5able  part  of  the  material  structure  upon 
which  civilization  rests,  and  civilized  life  makes  continually  greater  de- 
mands upon  the  forest.  We  use  not  less  wockI,  but  more.  For  ex- 
ample, though  we  consume  relatively  less  wood  and  relatively  more 
steel  or  brick  or  cement  in  certain  industries  than  was  once  the  case, 
yet,  in  every  instance  which  I  recall,  while  the  relative  proportion  is 
less,  the  actual  increase  in  the  amount  of  wood  used  is  very  great.  Thus, 
the  consumption  of  wooden  shipbuilding  is  far  larger  than  it  was  before 
the  discovery  of  the  art  of  building  iron  ships,  because  vastly  more 
ships  are  built.  Larger  supplies  of  building  lumber  arc  required,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  for  use  in  the  construction  of  the  brick  and  steel 
and  stone  structures  of  great  modern  cities  than  were  consumed  by  the  ■ 
comparatively  few  and  comparatively  small  wooden  buildings  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  these  same  cities.  Whatever  materials  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  wood  in  certain  uses,  we  may  confidently  expect  that  the 
total  demand  for  wood  will  not  diminish  but  steadily  increase. 

It  is  a  fair  question,  then,  whether  the  vast  demands  of  the  future 
upon  our  forests  are  likely  to  be  met.  No  man  is  a  true  lover  of  his 
country  whose  confidence  in  its  progress  and  greatness  is  limited  to 
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the  period  of  his  own  life,  and  we  cannot  afiford  for  one  instant  to 
forget  that  our  country  is  only  at  the  beginning  of  its  growth.  Unless 
the  forests  of  the  United  States  can  be  made  ready  to  meet  the  vast 
demands  which  this  growth  will  inevitably  bring,  commercial  disaster 
is  inevitable.  The  railroads  must  have  ties,  and  the  best  opinion  of  tlie 
experts  is  that  no  substitute  has  yet  been  discovered  which  will  satis- 
factorily replace  the  wooden  tie.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  great  and 
continually  increasing  speeds  at  which  our  trains  are  run.  The  miner 
must  have  timber  or  he  cannot  operate  his  mine,  and  in  very  raai^  cases 
the  profit  which  mining  yields  is  directly  proportionate  to  the  cost 
of  the  timber  supply.  The  farmer.  East  and  West,  must  have  timber 
for  numberless  uses  on  his  farm,  and  he  must  be  protected  by  forest 
cover  upon  the  headwaters  of  the  streams  he  uses,  from  floods  in  the 
East,  and  the  lack  of  water  for  irrigation  in  the  West.  The  stockman 
must  have  fence  posts  and  very  often  he  must  have  summer  range  for 
his  stock  in  the  national  forest  preserve.  In  a  word,  both  the  produc- 
tion of  the  great  staples  upon  which  our  prosperity  depends  and  their 
movement  in  commerce  throughout  the  United  States  are  inseparably 
dependent  upon  the  existence  of  permanent  and  suitable  supplies  froni 
the  forest  at  a  reasonable  cost.* 

If  the  present  rate  of  forest  destruction  is  allowed  to  continue,  a 
timber  famine  is  inevitable.  Fire,  wasteful  and  destructive  forms  of 
lumbering  and  legitimate  use  are  together  destroying  our  forest  re- 
sources far  more  rapidly  than  they  are  being  replaced.  What  such  a 
famine  would  mean  to  each  of  the  industries  of  the  United  States  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  imagine.  And  the  period  of  recovery  from  the 
injuries  which  a  timber  famine  would  entail  would  be  measured  by 
the  slow  growth  of  the  trees  themselves.  Fortunately,  the  remedy  is  a 
simple  one,  and  your  presence  here  is  proof  that  it  is  being  applied. 
It  is  the  great  merit  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  forest 
work  that  its  efforts  have  been  directed  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and 
co-operation  of  the  users  of  wood,  water  and  grass,  and  to  show  that 
forestry  will  pay  and  does  pay,  rather  than  to  exhaust  itself  in  the 
futile  attempt  to  introduce  conservative  methods  by  any  other  means. 
The  department  gives  advice  and  assistance,  which  it  will  be  worth 
your  while  to  know  more  about,  and  its  policy  is  one  of  helpfulness 
throughout,  and  never  of  hostility  and  coercion  toward  any  legitimate 
interest  whatsoever.  In  the  very  nature  of  things,  it  can  make  little 
progress  apart  from  you.   Whatever  it  may  be  possible  for  the  govem- 

*One  great  cause  of  Pretident  Roosevelt's  success  as  a  Blatetmaii  is  that  he  believes  in 
franlmcss  nnd  a  full  spcalcing  of  the  truth.  He  does  not  subscribe  to  that  stalesmanahip 
which  founds  Itself  on  mendacity  and  silence — which  never  ipcaks  and  alwa>-t  lies.  He  is  for 
an  honesty  that  not  only  speaks  the  truth  but  never  suppresses  the  truth.  Kc  is  for  an 
honesty  that  deals  justly  with  the  future  as  much  as  with  the  present.  He  no  more  favors 
roblrinir  posterity  than  robbing  the  man  next  door.  By  the  same  token  be  »  for  proteetinf 
tmr  loresu,  not  for  us  but  for  tho&e  vi\ko  »h»U  come  after  us.— A.  U.  L. 
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nicnt  to  accomplish,  its  work  must  ultimately  fail  unless  your  interest 
and  support  give  it  permanence  and  power.  It  is  only  as  the  pro- 
ducing and  commercial  interests  of  the  country  come  to  realize  that 
they  need  to  have  trees  growing  up  in  the  forest  not  less  than  they 
need  the  product  of  the  trees  cut  down  that  we  may  hope  to  see  the 
permanent  prosperity  of  both  safely  assured. 

This  statement  is  true  not  only  as  to  forests  in  private  ownership  but 
as  to  the  national  forests  as  well.  Unless  the  men  from  the  West 
believe  in  forest  preservation,  the  Western  forests  cannot  be  preserved. 
The  policy  imder  which  the  President  creates  these  national  forests  is 
a  part  of  the  general  [wlicy  of  the  administration  to  give  every  part 
of  the  public  lands  their  highest  use.  That  policy  can  be  given  effect 
in  the  long  run  only  through  the  willing  assistance  of  the  Western 
people,  and  that  such  assistance  will  be  given  in  full  measure  there  can 
no  longer  be  any  doubt. 

I  want  to  add  a  word  as  to  the  creation  of  a  national  forest  service, 
which  I  have  recommended  repeatedly  to  Congress  in  my  messages  and 
especially  in  the  last.  I  mean  the  concentration  of  all  the  forest  work 
of  the  government  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  .\s  I  have  had 
occasion  to  say  over  and  over  again,  the  policy  which  this  administra- 
tion is  trying  to  carry  out  through  the  creation  of  such  a  service  is 
that  of  making  the  national  forests  more  actively  and  more  perma- 
nently useful  to  the  people  of  the  West,  and  I  am  heartily  glad  to 
know  that  Western  sentiment  supports  more  and  more  vigorously 
the  policy  of  setting  aside  national  forests,  the  policy  of  creating  a 
national  forest  service,  and  especially  the  policy  of  increasing  the 
permanent  usefulness  of  these  forest  lands  to  all  those  who  come  in 
contact  with  them.  With  what  is  rapidly  getting  to  be  the  unbroken 
sentiment  of  the  West  behind  this  forest  policy,  and  with  what  is 
rapidly  getting  to  be  the  unbroken  support  of  the  great  industries  be- 
hind the  general  policy  of  the  conservative  use  of  the  forest,  we  have 
a  right  to  feel  that  we  have  entered  on  an  era  of  great  and  lasting 
progress.  Much,  very  much,  yet  remains  to  be  done;  but  the  future 
is  bright,  and  the  permanence  of  our  timber  supplies  is  far  more 
nearly  assured  than  at  any  previous  time  in  our  history.  To  the  men 
wliom  this  congress  contains  and  represents  this  great  result  is  due. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  thank  you  who  are  here,  not  merely  for  what  you 
are  doing  in  this  particular  movement,  but  for  the  fact  that  you  are 
illustrating  what  I  hope  I  may  call  the  typically  American  method  of 
meeting  questions  of  great  and  vital  importance  to  the  nation — the 
method  of  seeing  whether  the  individuals  particularly  concerned  can- 
not, by  getting  together  and  co-operating  with  the  government,  do 
definitely  more  for  themselves  than  it  would  be  possible  for  any  gov- 
ernment under  the  sun  to  do  for  them. 
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I  believe  in  the  future  of  this  movement,  because  I  think  you  have 
the  right  combination  of  qualities — the  quality  of  individual  initiative, 
the  quality  of  individual  resourcefulness,  combined  with  the  quality 
that  enables  you  to  come  together  for  mutual  help,  and  having  so 
come  together  to  work  with  the  government ;  and  I  pledge  you  in  the 
fullest  measure  the  support  of  the  government  in  what  you  are  doing. 

TO  A  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  INTER-CHURCH  CONFERENCE  ON 
MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE,  AT  WHITE  HOUSE,  WASH- 
INGTON, D.  C,  JANUARY  26,  1905. 

Bishop  and  gentlemen: 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  meet  you  here.  There  is  a  certain 
tendency  to  exalt  the  unessential  in  dealing  with  our  public  questions, 
and  public  men  especially  are  apt  to  get  their  attention  concentrated  on 
questions  that  have  an  importance,  but  a  wholly  ephemeral  importance, 
compared  with  the  questions  that  go  straight  to  the  root  of  things. 
Questions  like  the  tariff  and  the  currency  are  literally  of  no  con- 
sequence whatsoever,  compared  with  the  vital  question  of  having  the 
unit  of  our  social  life,  the  home,  preserved.  .It  is  impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  the  cause  you  represent.  If  the  average 
husband  and  wife  fulfil  their  duties  toward  one  another  and  toward 
their  children  as  Christianity  teaches  them,  then  we  may  rest  abso- 
lutely assured  that  the  other  problems  will  solve  themselves.  But  if 
we  have  solved  every  other  problem  in  the  wisest  possible  way,  it  shall 
profit  us  nothing  if  we  have  lost  our  own  national  soul ;  and  we  will 
have  lost  it  if  we  do  not  have  the  question  of  the  relations  of  the 
family  put  upon  the  proper  basis. 

While  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  it  is  you  wish  me  to  do,  I.  can 
say  in  advance  that  so  far  as  in  me  lies  all  will  be  done  to  co-operate 
with  you  toward  the  end  that  you  have  in  view;  One  of  the  most 
unpleasant  and  dangerous  features  of  our  American  life  is  the  diminish- 
ing birth  rate  and  the  loosening  of  the  marital  tie  among  the  old  native 
American  families.  It  goes  without  saying  that,  for  the  race  as  for 
the  individual,  no  material  prosperity,  no  business  growth,  no  artistic 
or  scientific  development  will  count  if  the  race  commits  suicide.  There- 
fore, Bishop,  I  count  myself  fortunate  in  having  the  chance  to  work 
witli  you  in  this  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  national  welfare. 


AT    THE   REDEDICATION    OF    THE   LUTHER    PLACE   MEMORIAI, 
CHURCH.  WASHINGTON.  D.  C,  JANUARY  29,  1905. 

Dr.  Butler: 

It  }s>  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  with  you  this  morning  and  say  a  word 
of  greeting  on  the  occasion  ol  \.\\e  rededication  of  this  church,  coming 
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as  it  does  almost  simultaneously  with  the  entry  of  your  pastor  into  liis 
eightieth  year. 

From  the  standpoint  from  which  I  am  obliged  so  continuously  to 
look  at  matters,  there  is  a  peculiar  function  to  be  played  by  the  great 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.  This  is  a  church 
which  had  its  rise  to  power  in  and,  until  it  emigrated  to  this  side  of 
the  water,  had  always  had  its  fullest  development  in  the  two  great  races 
of  northern  and  northern  middle  Europe — the  German  and  the  Scandi- 
navian. The  Lutheran  Church  came  to  the  territory  which  is  now  the 
United  States  very  shortly  after  the  first  permanent  settlements  were 
made  within  our  limits,  for  when  the  earliest  settlers  came  to  dwell 
around  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  they  brought  the  Lutheran  wor- 
ship with  them,  and  so  witli  the  earliest  German  settlers,  who  came  to 
Pennsylvania  and  afterwards  to  New  York,  and  the  mountainous  re- 
gion in  the  western  part  of  Virginia  and  the  states  south  of  it.  From 
that  day  to  this  the  history  of  the  growth  in  population  of  this  nation 
has  consisted  largely,  in  some  respects  mainly,  of  the  arrival  of  suc- 
cessive waves  of  newcomers  to  our  shores,  and  the  prime  duty  of  those 
already  in  the  land  is  to  see  that  their  own  progress  and  development 
are  shared  by  these  newcomers. 

It  is  a  serious  and  dangerous  thing  for  any  man  to  tear  loose  from 
the  soil,  from  the  region  in  which  he  and  his  forbears  have  taken  root, 
and  to  be  transplanted  into  a  new  land.  He  should  receive  all  possible  aid 
in  that  new  land,  and  the  aid  can  be  tendered  him  most  effectively  by 
those  who  can  appeal  to  him  on  the  ground  of  spiritual  kinship.  There- 
fore the  Lutheran  Church  can  do  most  in  helping  upward  and  onward 
so  many  of  the  newcomers  to  our  shores ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
should  be,  I  am  tempted  to  say,  wellnigh  the  prime  duty  of  this  Church, 
to  see  that  the  immigrant,  especially  the  immigrant  of  Lutheran  faith 
from  the  Old  World,  whether  he  comes  from  Germany  or  Scandinavia, 
or  whether  he  belongs  to  one  of  the  Lutheran  countries  of  Finland  or 
Hungary  or  Austria,  may  not  be  suffered  to  drift  oflf  with  no  friendly 
hand  extended  to  him  out  of  all  the  Church  communion,  away  from 
all  the  influences  that  tend  to  safeguarding  and  uplifting  him,  and 
that  he  find  ready  at  hand  in  this  country  those  eager  to  bring  him  into 
fellowship  with  the  existing  bodies. 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country  is  of  very  great  power  numeri- 
cally, and  through  the  intelligence  and  thrift  of  its  members,  but  it 
will  grow  steadily  to  even  greater  power.  It  is  destined  to  be  one 
of  the  two  or  three  greatest  and  most  important  national  churches  in 
the  United  States ;  one  of  two  or  three  churches  most  distinctly  Amer- 
ican, most  distinctively  among  the  forces  that  are  to  tell  for  making 
this  great  country  even  greater  in  the  future.  Therefore  a  peculiar 
load  of  responsibility  rests  upon  the  membeps  of  this  church.    It  is  an 
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important  thing  for  the  people  of  this  great  nation  to  remember  theif 
riglits,  but  it  is  an  even  more  important  thing  for  them  to  remember 
tliL-ir  duties.  In  the  last  analysis  tlic  work  of  statesmen  and  soldiers, 
the  work  of  public  men,  shall  go  for  nothing  if  it  is  not  based  on  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  working  in  the  millions  of  homes  throughout  this 
country,  so  that  there  may  be  that  social,  that  spiritual,  that  moral 
foundation,  without  which  no  country  can  ever  rise  to  permanent 
greatness.  For  material  wellbeing,  material  prosperity,  success  in 
arts,  in  letters,  great  industrial  triumphs,  all  of  them  and  all  of  the 
structure  raised  thereon  will  be  as  evanescent  as  a  dream  if  they  do  no^fl 
rest  on  the  "righteousness  that  exalteth  a  nation."  ^ 

Let  me  congratulate  you  and  let  me  congratulate  all  of  us  that  we 
live  in  a  land  and  at  a  time  when  we  accept  it  as  natural  that  this 
should  be  an  inter-denominational  service  of  thanksgiving,  such  a  cere- 
mony as  is  to  take  place  this  afternoon,  in  which  the  pastors  of  other 
churches  join  to  congratulate  themselves  and  you  upon  the  rebuilding 
of  tliis  church.  One  of  the  constant  problems  of  life  is  to  try  to  culti- 
vate breadth  without  shallowness,  just  as  we  want  to  cultivate  depth 
without  narrowness.  It  seems  to  me  our  good  fortune  that  men  have 
been  able  to  combine  fervor  in  doing  the  Lord's  work  with  charity 
toward  their  brethren  who  do  it  with  certain  differences  in  the  non- 
essentials. The  forces  of  evil  are  strong  and  mighty  in  this  century 
and  in  this  country,  as  they  are  in  other  countries ;  and  the  people  who 
sincerely  wish  to  do  the  Lord's  work  will  find  ample  opportunity  for 
all  their  labor  in  fighting  the  common  enemy  and  in  assuming  toward 
their  fellows  of  a  different  confession  an  attitude  of  generous  rivalry 
in  the  effort  to  see  how  the  most  good  can  be  done  to  our  people  as  a 
whole.  I  thank  you  for  having  given  me  the  chance  to  speak  to  you 
this  morning,  to  say  a  word  of  greeting  to  you  and  to  wish  you  godspeed 
with  all  mv  heart. 


AT    THE    FORTY-SECOND     ANNIVERSARY    BANQUET 
UNION  LEAGUE  CLUB.  PHILADELPHIA, 
JANUARY  30,  1905. 


OF    THE 


This  club  was  founded  to  uphold  the  hands  of  Abraham  Lincoln  when 
he  stood  as  the  great  leader  in  the  struggle  for  union  and  liberty. 
We  have  a  right,  therefore,  to  appeal  to  this  club  for  aid  in  every  gov- 
ernmental or  social  effort  made  along  the  lines  marked  out  by  Lincoln. 
The  great  President  taught  many  lessons  which  we  who  come  after 
him  should  learn.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  was  the  lesson 
that  for  weal  or  for  woe  we  are  indissoUibly  bound  together,  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  country  we  live,  whatever  our  social  standing,  what- 
ever our  wealth  or  our  poverty,  whatever  form  of  mental  or  physical 
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activity  our  life  work  may  assume.  Lincoln,  who  was,  more  emphati- 
cally than  any  other  President  we  have  ever  had,  the  President  of 
the  plain  people,  was  yet  as  far  removed  as  Washington  himself  from 
the  slightest  taint  of  demagogy.  With  his  usual  farsighted  clearness 
of  vision  he  saw  that  in  a  republic  such  as  ours  permanent  prosperity 
of  any  part  of  our  people  was  conditioned  upon  the  prosperity  of  all ; 
and  that  on  the  other  hand,  any  effort  to  raise  the  general  level  of 
happiness  by  striking  at  the  well-being  of  a  portion  of  the  people 
could  not  but  be,  in  the  end,  disastrous  to  all. 

The  principles  which  Lincoln  applied  to  the  solution  of  the  problems 
of  his  day  are  those  which  we  must  apply  if  vvc  expect  successfully  to 
solve  the  different  problems  of  our  own  day — problems  which  are 
so  largely  industrial.  Exactly  as  it  is  impossible  to  develop  a  high 
morality  unless  we  have  as  a  foundation  those  qualities  which  give 
at  least  a  certain  minimum  of  material  prosperity,  so  it  is  impossible 
permanently  to  keep  material  prosperity  unless  there  is  back  of  it  a 
basis  of  right  living  and  right  thinking.  In  the  last  analysis,  of  course, 
the  dominant  factor  in  obtaining  this  good  conduct  must  be  the  indi- 
vidual character  of  the  average  citizen.  If  there  is  not  this  condition 
of  individual  character  in  the  average  citizenship  of  the  country,  all 
effort  to  supply  its  place  by  the  wisest  legislation  and  administration 
will  in  the  end  prove  futile.  But  given  this  average  of  individual 
character,  then  wise  laws  and  the  honest  administration  of  the  laws 
can  do  much  to  supplement  it. 

If  either  the  business  world  or  the  world  of  labor  loses  its  head,  then 
it  has  lost  something  which  cannot  be  made  good  by  any  governmental 
effort.  Our  faith  in  the  future  of  the  republic  is  firm,  because  we 
believe  that  on  the  whole  and  in  the  long  run  our  people  think  clearly 
and  act  rightly. 

Unquestionably,  however,  the  great  development  of  industrialism 
means  that  there  must  be  an  increase  in  the  supervision  exercised  by 
the  government  over  business  enterprises.  This  supervision  should 
not  take  the  form  of  violent  and  ill-advised  interference ;  and  assuredly 
there  is  danger  lest  it  take  such  form  if  the  business  leaders  of  the 
business  community  confine  themselves  to  trying  to  thwart  the  effort 
at  regulation  instead  of  guiding  it  aright. 

Such  men  as  the  members  of  this  club  should  lead  in  the  effort  to 
secure  proper  supervision  and  regulation  of  corporate  activity  by  the 
government,  not  only  because  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  community 
as  a  whole  that  there  should  be  this  supervision  and  regulation,  but 
because  in  the  long  run  it  will  be  in  the  interest  above  all  of  the  very 
people  who  often  betray  alarm  and  anger  when  the  proposition  is 
first  made. 

Neither  this  people  nor  any  other  free  people  will  permanently  tol- 
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erate  the  use  of  the  vast  power  conferred  by  vast  wealth,  and  espe- 
cially by  wealth  in  its  corporate  form,  without  lodging  somewhere  in 
the  government  the  still  higher  power  of  seeing  that  this  power,  in 
addition  to  being  used  in  the  interest  of  the  individual  or  individuals 
possessing  it,  is  also  used  for  and  not  against  the  interests  of  the  people 
as  a  whole.  Our  peculiar  form  of  government,  a  government  in 
which  the  nation  is  supreme  throughout  the  Union  in  certain  respects, 
while  each  of  nearly  half  a  hundred  States  is  supreme  in  its  part  of 
the  Union  in  certain  otlicr  respects,  renders  the  task  of  dealing  with 
these  conditions  especially  difficult.  ^M 

No  finally  satisfactory  result  can  be  expected  from  merely  State 
action.  The  action  must  come  through  the  Federal  government.  The 
business  of  the  country  is  now  carried  on  in  a  way  of  which  the  founders 
of  our  Constitution  could  by  no  possibility  have  had  any  idea. 

All  great  business  concerns  are  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and 
it  was  beyond  question  the  intention  of  the  founders  of  our  govern- 
ment tliat  interstate  commerce  in  all  its  branches  and  aspects  should 
be  under  national  and  not  State  control.  If  the  courts  decide  that 
this  intention  was  not  carried  out  and  made  effective  in  the  Constitu- 
tion as  it  now  stands,  then  in  the  end  the  Constitution,  if  not  construed 
differently,  will  have  to  be  amended  so  that  the  original  undoubted 
intention  may  be  made  effective.*  But,  of  course,  a  constitutional 
amendment  is  only  to  be  used  as  a  last  resort  if  every  effort  of  legisla- 
tion and  administration  shall  have  been  proved  inadequate. 

Meanwhile  the  men  in  public  life  and  the  men  who  direct  the  great 
business  interests  of  the  country  should  work  not  in  antagonism 
but  in  harmony  toward  this  given  end.  In  entering  a  field  where  the 
progress  must  of  necessity  be  so  largely  experimental  it  is  essential  that 
the  effort  to  make  progress  should  be  tentative  and  cautious.  We 
must  grow  by  evolution,  not  by  revolution.  There  must  be  no  hurry, 
but  tliere  must  also  be  no  halt ;  and  those  who  are  anxious  that  there 
should  be  no  sudden  and  violent  changes  must  remember  that  precisely 
these  sudden  and  violent  changes  will  be  rendered  likely  if  we  refuse^ 
to  make  the  needed  changes  in  cautious  and  moderate  manner.  H 

At  the  present  moment  the  greatest  need  is  for  an  increase  in  the 
power  of  the  national  government   to  keep  the  great  highways  of 

•The  utalwart  modernity  of  the  Roosevelt  thought  i»  everywhere  CTidenced  by  his  readi- 
ness  to  suggest  amendment  whether  it  be  in  the  morals  of  the  individual  or  the  constitution 
of  the  natiun.  This  genius  for  amendment  and  a  change  that  improves,  is  highly  discouraging 
to  a  certain  sort  of  conservative  to  whom  disturbance  sounds  always  like  destruction.  There 
■re  people  so  wedded  to  the  past  that  they  are  inclined  to  refuse  and  turn  their  backs  on  the 
new  moon,  because  of  the  respect  and  veneratiun  in  which  they  hold  the  old  one.  To  th«t 
•ort  of  citizen,  the  name  "Roosevelt,"  standing  as  it  docs  for  transformation  and  advance, 
brings  uneasincaa  verging  upon  terror.  They  fear  him,  not  because  he  is  wrong  but  betaus« 
be  is  strong  and  gifted  witli  a  bent  for  action.  Also,  the  mere  fact  of  strength  is  ever 
alarming  to  weakness,  and  men  who  could  not  shake  footstools  are  bom  afraid  of  one  who 
might  shake  throne*. — A.  H.  I,. 
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commerce  open  alike  to  all  on  reasonable  and  equitable  terms.  Less 
than  a  century  ago  these  highways  were  still,  as  they  had  been  since 
the  dawn  of  history,  either  waterways,  natural  or  artificial,  or  else 
ordinarj'  roads  for  wheel  vehicles  drawn  by  animal  power.  The  railroad, 
which  was  utterly  unknown  when  our  government  was  formed  and 
when  the  great  principles  of  our  jurisprudence  were  laid  down,  has 
now  become  almost  everywhere  the  most  important,  and,  in  many 
large  regions,  the  only  form  of  highway  for  commerce.  The  man 
who  controls  its  use  cannot  be  permitted  to  control  it  in  his  own  in- 
terest alone. 

It  is  not  only  just,  but  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  that  this 
man  should  receive  the  amplest  payment  for  the  masterful  business 
capacity  which  enables  him  to  benefit  himself  while  benefiting  the 
public;  but  in  return  he  must  himself  recognize  his  duty  to  the  public, 
He  will  not  and  cannot  do  this  if  our  laws  are  so  defective  that  in  the 
sharp  competition  of  the  business  world  the  conscientious  man  is  put 
at  a  disadvantage  by  his  less  scrupulous  fellows. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the, conscientious  and  public-spirited  railway 
man  that  there  should  be  such  governmental  supervision  of  the  railway 
traflSc  of  the  country  as  to  require  from  his  less  scrupulous  competitors, 
and  from  unscrupulous  big  shippers  as  well,  that  heed  to  the  public 
welfare  which  he  himself  would  willingly  give,  and  which  is  of  vital 
consequence  to  the  small  shipper.  Every  important  railroad  is  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce.  Therefore,  this  control  over  the  railroads 
must  come  through  the  national  government. 

The  control  must  be  exercised  by  some  governmental  tribunal,  and 
it  must  be  real  and  effective.  Doubtless  there  will  be  risk  that  occa- 
sionally, if  an  unfit  President  is  elected,  this  control  will  be  abused ; 
but  this  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  any  adequate  governmental 
power,  from  the  power  of  taxation  down,  can  and  will  be  abused  if 
the  wrong  men  get  control  of  it. 

The  details  must  rest  with  the  law-makers  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress ;  but  about  the  principle  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Hasty  or 
vindictive  action  would  merely  work  damage ;  but  in  temperate,  resolute 
fashion,  there  must  be  lodged  in  some  tribunal  the  power  over  rates, 
and  especially  over  rebates — whether  secured  by  means  of  private  cars, 
or  private  tracks,  in  the  form  of  damages,  or  commissions,  or  in  any 
other  manner — which  will  protect  alike  the  railroad  and  the  shipper, 
and  put  the  big  shipper  and  the  little  shipper  on  an  equal  footing. 
Doubtless  no  law  would  accomplish  all  that  enthusiasts  hope ;  there  is 
always  disappointment  over  the  results  of  such  a  law  among  the  over- 
sanguine  ;  but  ver>'  real  and  marked  good  has  come  from  the  legisla- 
tion and  administration  of  the  last  few  years ;  and  now,  as  part  of  a 
coherent  plan,  it  is  entirely  possible,  and,  indeed,  necessary,  to  eaa.ct 
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an  additional  law  which  will  mean  further  progress  along  the  same  lines 
of  definite  achievement  in  the  direction  of  securing  fair  dealing  as 
between  man  and  man. 

In  some  such  body  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  there 
must  be  lodged  in  effective  shape  the  power  to  see  that  every  shipper 
who  uses  the  railroads  and  every  man  who  owns  or  manages  a  rail- 
road shall  on  the  one  hand  be  given  justice  and  on  the  other  hand  be 
required  to  do  justice.  Justice — so  far  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to 
give  and  to  get  justice — is  the  foundation  of  our  government.  VVc 
are  not  trying  to  strike  down  the  rich  man ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
will  not  tolerate  any  attack  upon  his  rights.  We  arc  not  trying  to  give 
an  improper  advantage  to  the  poor  man  because  he  is  poor,  to  the 
man  of  small  means  because  he  has  not  larger  means ;  but  we  are 
striving  to  see  that  the  man  of  small  means  has  exactly  as  good  a 
chance,  so  far  as  we  can  obtain  it  for  him.  as  the  man  of  larger  means ; 
that  there  shall  be  equality  of  opportunity  for  tlie  one  as  for  the  other. 

We  do  not  intend  that  this  republic  shall  ever  fad  as  those  repub- 
lics of  olden  time  failed,  in  which  there  finally  came  to  be  a  govern- 
ment by  classes,  which  resulted  either  in  the  poor  plundering  the  rich 
or  in  the  rich  exploiting  and  in  one  form  or  another  enslaving  the 
poor;  for  either  event  means  tlie  destruction  of  free  institutions  and 
of  individual  liberty.  Ours  is  not  a  government  which  recognizes 
classes.  It  is  based  on  the  recognition  of  the  individual.  We  are  not 
for  the  poor  man  as  such,  nor  for  the  rich  man  as  such.  We  are  for 
every  man,  rich  or  poor,  provided  he  acts  justly  and  fairly  by  his  fel- 
lows, and  if  he  so  acts  the  government  must  do  all  it  can  to  see  that 
inasmuch  as  he  does  no  wrong,  so  he  shall  suflfer  no  wrong. 


AT    THE    GRADUATING    EXERCISES    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 
NAVAL  ACADEMY,  AT  ANNAPOLIS,  MD.,  JANUARY  30,  igos. 

Governor  IVarficld,  Capt.  Brozvnson,  members  of  the  graduating  class, 
\mdslupmen  and  your  friends  and  kinsmen  here  gathered  together: 

I  fail  to  see  how  any  good  American  can  be  other  than  a  better 
American  when  he  comes  here  to  Annapolis  and  sees  the  academy  as  it 
is,  and  as  it  soon  will  be.  thanks  to  the  wise  munificence  of  Congress; 
and  I  am  not  surjirised  that  yoji  who  graduate  from  this  institution 
should  make  the  kind  of  men  that  as  a  rule  you  do  make  afterward ; 
should  show  the  qualities  of  courage,  of  lofty  fidelity  to  duty,  of  de- 
votion to  the  flag,  and  of  farsighted  preparedness  to  meet  possible 
future  emergencies  ;  should  sliow  the  traits  which  I  think,  Capt.  Brown- 
son,  I  can  only  say  without  flattery,  characterize  the  service  to  which 
you  belong.  I  am  not  surprised  that  you  should  show  those  traits, 
ior  I  should  be  heartily  ashamed  of  you  if  you  did  not.    More  than  any 
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other  people  in  this  country,  with  the  sole  exception  of  those  in  the 
sister  service  who  have  liad  your  advantages,  you  owe  a  peculiar  fealty 
to  the  nation  which  has  trained  you,  which  has  given  you  a  career 
in  after  life,  a  career  in  which,  if  you  do  your  duty,  you  are  sure  to 
lead  honorable  lives,  and  to  deserve  well  of  the  republic ;  and  a  career 
in  which  there  is  always  the  chance  that  you  may  spring  into  one  of 
those  few  places  to  be  occupied  by  the  men  of  the  nation  who  win 
deathless  fame  for  themselves  by  the  way  in  which  they  serve  the 
nation  in  the  hour  of  the  nation's  need.  On  the  one  hand  we  have 
the  rig^ht  to  expect  a  peculiar  measure  of  self-sacrificing  service  from 
you.  On  tlie  other  hand,  we  have  the  right  to  expect  from  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  a  peculiar  care  for  your  interests.  It  is  well 
tliat  every  public  man  should  feel  under  a  peculiar  obligation  to  see  to 
the  welfare  of  the  army  and  the  navy. 

Governor  Warfield,  if  you  will  pardon  the  personal  allusion,  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  the  way  in  which  you  have  made  evident  your  feeling 
toward  this  institution,  for  the  reception  you  gave  just  the  other  night 
to  these  very  men  about  to  graduate.  It  is  well  that  they  should  under- 
stand that  because  of  the  position  they  hold  the  Governor  of  the  great 
State  in  which  the  institution  is  situated  recognizes  their  possibilities 
of  usefuhicss  to  the  country,  the  obligations  due  them,  and  the  obliga- 
tions we  have  a  right  to  feel  that  they  will  recognize  to  the  whole  nation 
in  return. 

There  are  a  good  many  baseless  alarms  which  some  worthy  people 
feel  from  time  to  time  in  this  country,  and  which  other  less  worthy 
people  affect  to  feel,  but  of  all  foolish  crimes,  of  all  baseless  figments 
of  a  disturbed  imagination,  the  cry  of  militarism  in  this  country  is  the 
most  foolish  and  the  most  baseless.  Not  only  there  does  not  exist  now, 
but  there  never  has  existed  in  recent  times,  any  nation  so  wholly  free 
as  this  is  from  any  danger  of  excessive  militarism,  so  wholly  free  from 
any  danger  of  an  undue  growth  of  the  military  spiriL  The  danger  is 
now,  will  be,  and  alwajs  has  been,  the  exact  reverse ;  the  danger  is  lest 
we  do  not  take  sufficient  thought  in  preparing  the  men  and  material 
which  wilt  make  our  attitude  in  claiming  to  be  a  great  nation  respected. 

I  would  be  sorry  to  see  us  content  to  assume  the  position  of  a  nation 
unwilling  and  unable  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  world,  unable  to  hold 
its  own  in  the  shock  of  arms,  should  it  be  ever  necessary,  which  I 
most  earnestly  hope  that  in  the  life  time  of  no  man  here  present  it  will 
be  necessary.  Should  it  ever  be  necessary,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be, 
to  appeal  to  arms,  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  us  take  the  position  of 
avowed  weakness,  take  the  position  that  we  did  not  intend  to  rank 
ourselves  among  the  great  powers  of  the  earth.  T  should  be  sorry 
to  see  that ;  but  1  would  a  great  deal  rather  see  that  than  see  us  insist 
upon  taking  such  a  position  and  refuse  to  provide  the  means  which 
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would  make  such  a  position  other  than  a  sham.  If  this  countrv'  he- 
heves  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine ;  if  this  country  intends  to  hold  the  Philip- 
pines; if  it  intends,  besides  building,  to  police  the  Isthmian  Canal;  if 
it  intends  to  do  its  duty  on  the  side  of  civilization,  on  the  side  of  law 
and  order,  and  that  duty  can  be  done  only  by  the  just  man  armed — if 
this  country  intends  to  do  that,  then  it  must  see  to  it  tliat  it  is  able  to 
make  good,  if  the  necessity  arises  to  make  good. 

It  is  idle  to  talk  of  our  faith  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  if  we  are  not 
able  to  make  that  faith  evident.  It  is  foolish  to  remain  permanently  in 
the  Philippines  unless  we  provide  a  base  of  military  action  for  our  fleets 
and  army,  should  it  be  necessary  to  defend  the  Philippines  in  time  of 
war.  It  is  foolish  to  assert  our  position  as  entitled  to  the  respect  of  other 
great  nations  unless  we  are  willing  to  build  the  ships,  to  build  the  guns, 
and  to  train  the  men  who  are  to  man  the  ships  and  handle  the  guns,  if 
the  need  arises.  I  should  be  ashamed  to  see  this  nation  play  the  part 
of  a  weakling.  But  I  would  rather  see  it  play  that  part  frankly  than 
see  it  boast  itself  a  great  nation  and  t!ien  so  handle  itself  that  if  any  one 
questioned  the  boast  we  should  have  to  retreat  from  the  position  we 
assumed  because  we  lacked  the  power  to  make  our  words  good. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  our  foreign  policy  shall  be  continued  absolutely 
without  regard  to  change  of  administration,  to  change  of  party,  along 
the  lines  of  treating  every  foreign  nation  with  all  possible  respect,  of 
avoiding  all  provocation  for  war  or  trouble  of  any  kind,  of  taking  every 
step  possible  to  minimize  the  chance  of  trouble  occurring;  and  at  tlie 
same  time  of  taking  every  step  possible  to  see  to  it  that  if  by  any  chance 
trouble  does  occur  we  do  not  come  out  second  best. 

Just  at  this  moment,  to  illustrate  what  I  mean,  we  have  negotiated 
certain  arbitration  treaties  with  the  great  foreign  powers.  I  most  ear- 
nestly hope  that  those  arbitration  treaties  will  become  partof  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  Every  friend  of  peace  will  join  heartily  in  seeing  that 
those  arbitration  treaties  do  become  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
By  adopting  them  we  will  have  taken  a  step,  not  a  very  long  step,  but 
undoubtedly  a  step  in  the  direction  of  minimizing  the  chance  for  any 
trouble  that  might  result  in  war ;  we  will  have  in  measurable  degree 
provided  for  a  method  of  substituting  international  disputes  other  than 
that  of  war,  as  regards  certain  subjects,  and  as  regards  the  particular 
nations  with  whom  those  treaties  are  negotiated.  We  can  test  the  sin- 
cerity of  those  people  devoted  to  peace  largely  by  seeing  whether  this 
people  does  in  effective  fashion  desire  to  have  those  treaties  ratified,  to 
have  those  treaties  adopted.  I  have  proceeded  upon  the  assumption 
that  this  nation  was  sincere  when  it  said  that  it  desired  peace,  that  all 
proper  steps  to  provide  against  the  likelihood  of  war  ought  to  be  taken, 
and  these  arbitration  treaties  represent  precisely  those  steps. 
But  tht  adoption  oi  those  treaties  by  themselves  would  not  bring 
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peace.  We  are  a  good  many  years  short  of  the  millennium  yet,  and  for 
tlie  present  and  the  immediate  fiiture  we  can  rest  assured  that  the  word 
of  the  man  who  is  suspected  of  desiring  peace  because  he  is  afraid  of 
war  will  count  for  but  little.  What  we  desire  is  to  have  it  evident  that 
this  nation  seeks  peace,  not  because  it  is  afraid,  but  because  it  believes 
in  the  eternal  and  immutable  laws  of  justice  and  of  right  living. 
Therefore,  hand  in  hand  with  the  negotiation  of  treaties  of  that 
character ;  hand  in  hand  with  the  effort  to  put  our  foreign  relations 
\vith  every  nation  on  a  better  footing  must  go  the  steady  upbuilding  of 
the  army  and  the  navy — above  all  the  navy — so  that  our  national  honor 
may  be  sure  of  an  adequate  safeguard  should  our  national  honor  ever  be 
actively  menaced. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  to  you  boys  here  in  particular.  I  am  about  to 
have  the  good  fortune  to  present  a  sword  to  the  best  gunner,  and  certain 
medals,  also  for  gunnery.  The  sword  is  given  by  the  class  of  '71,  given 
annually,  so  as  to  put  a  premium  upon  markmanship,  and,  Capt. 
Brownson,  I  would  like  through  you  to  thank  the  members  of  that  class 
for  the  patriotic  service  they  have  done  in  making  such  a  gift. 

The  one  thing  that  you  graduates  here,  and  all  of  the  others  in  this 
school,  must  remember  is  that  you  ouglit  to  bend  your  entire  energies 
to  fitting  yourselves  as  you  can  only  be  fitted  by  the  most  careful  train- 
ing in  advance  for  the  possible  supreme  day  when,  upon  your  success  or 
your  failure,  will  depend  not  only  whether  your  own  lives  will  be 
crowned  with  triumph  or  blasted  with  ruin,  but  whether  the  nation 
will  write  a  page  of  glory  or  a  page  of  shame  on  her  historj-. 
There  is  not  one  of  you  who  is  not  derelict  in  his  duty  to  the  whole 
nation  if  he  fails  to  prepare  himself  with  all  the  strength  that  in  him  lies 
to  do  his  duty  should  the  occasion  arise ;  and  one  of  your  great  duties 
is  to  see  that  shots  hit.  The  result  is  going  to  largely  depend  upon 
whether  you  or  your  adversary  hits.  I  expect  you  to  be  brave.  I 
rather  take  that  for  granted.  It  is  not  that  you  are  to  be  com- 
mended much  for  bravery.  You  would  be  condemned  forever  if 
you  lacked  it.  If  you  lacked  it  in  the  highest  form,  courage,  physical 
and  moral,  the  courage  that  will  assume  responsibility,  no  less  than  the 
courage  that  without  a  thought  will  face  death,  that  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  from  every  one  of  you,  and  I  say  that  you  are  less  to  be  com- 
mended for  having  it  than  to  be  condemned  for  failure  to  have  it. 

But  in  addition  you  have  got  to  prepare  yourselves  in  advance.  Every 
naval  action  that  has  taken  place  within  the  last  twenty  years  in  which 
our  own  ships  have  been  engaged,  or  in  which  any  foreign  ships  have 
been  engaged,  has  shown,  as  a  rule,  that  the  defeated  party  has  suffered 
not  from  lack  of  courage,  but  because  it  could  not  make  the  best  use  of 
its  weapons,  or  had  not  been  given  the  right  weapons.  Occasionally,  of 
course,  if  the  victor  happened  to  be  matched  against  people  who  did 
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not  show  courage,  the  courage  counted.  But  I  want  every  one  here  to 
proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  any  foe  he  may  meet  will  have  the 
courage.  Of  course  you  have  got  to  show  the  highest  degree  of  cour- 
age yourself  or  you  will  be  beaten  anyhow,  and  you  will  deserve  to  be ; 
but  in  addition  to  that  you  must  prepare  yourselves  by  careful  training 
so  that  you  may  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  delicate  and  formid- 
able mechanism  of  a  modern  warship.  The  reason  that  you  are  trained 
here,  the  reason  that  you  are  put  through  this  academy,  the  reason  that 
your  training  goes  on  in  the  service  is  because  without  that  training  no 
man  can  hope  to  do  the  work  that  is  set  before  you  to  do.  It  is  equally 
true  that  the  training  cannot  be  given  you  only  from  without  unless 
you  actively  and  earnestly  seek  to  get  tlie  best  possible  benefit  from  it 
yourselves ;  that  the  best  teachers,  tlie  best  superiors  can  not  supply 
wholly  or  more  than  in  very  small  part  the  lack  of  that  which  is  within 
you. 

No  other  body  of  men  of  your  age  in  our  country  owes  so  much  to 
the  United  States,  to  the  flag  that  symlwlizcs  this  nation,  as  you  do.  No 
other  body  of  young  men  has  on  the  average  as  great  a  chance  as  each 
of  you  has  to  lead  a  life  of  honor  to  himself  and  of  benefit  to  the  country 
at  large.  Deep  will  be  our  shame  if  you  fail  to  rise  level  to  your  oppor- 
tunities and  duties,  and  great  will  be  the  honor  that  I  know  you  will  win 
j  because  I  know  that,  judging  you  by  those  who  have  gone  before  you 
i       in  the  service,  you  will  rise  level  to  your  opportunities  and  keep  untar- 

»nished  the  proud  fame  of  t!ie  American  officer. 
AT  THE  BANQUET  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  PRESS  CLUB.  NEW  YORK, 
FEBRUARY  13.  1905. 
As  my  friend,  Congressman  Sulzer,  will  tell  you,  in  Washington 
.    and  generally  elsewhere,  in  politics,  about  95  per  cent,  of  the  reallj* 
inii>ortant  work  has  nothing  political  in  it.    That  95  per  cent,  includes  an 
immense  amount  of  worrying  problems  of  how  to  get  middling  decent 
government ;  and  it  is  part  of  the  creed  of  all  public  servants  who  aspire 
to  be  thought  decent  public  servants  that  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of 
!       honesty  there  are  no  party  lines.    We  can  afford  to  differ  widely  among 
ourselves  on  questions  of  the  currency,  of  the  tariff,  and  many  other 
'       subjects ;  we  cannot  afford  to  differ  on  the  elemental  question  of  getting 
\       honest  and  decent  service  for  the  public  from  no  matter  which  party, 
from  no  matter  what  man  happens  to  be  in  power. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  credit  to  be  honest,  any  more  than  it  is  a  matter 

of  credit  to  a  soldier  to  be  brave.    It  is  a  discredit  to  be  dishonest,  just 

it  is  a  discredit  to  be  a  coward.*  And  in  our  internal  affairs  the  major 
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part  of  the  problem  after  aJl  is  seeing  that  the  ineflficient  man  is,  if  pos- 
sible, kept  out  of  office  ;  but  if  he  is  put  in,  that  his  stay  may  be  as  brief 
as  possible,  and  that  if  he  is  crooked,  nothing  shall  avail.  You  see,  our 
internal  policy  as  a  nation  is  a  perfectly  simple  policy. 

Now  as  regards  our  external  policy.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have 
our  good  friend,  the  German  Ambassador,  here  to-night.  I  am  glad 
that  you  invited  the  representatives  of  the  various  foreign  countries,  and 
I  want  to  say  just  a  word  about  the  genera]  attitude  of  our  people  in 
their  foreign  policy,  as  to  what  it  should  be.  Fundamentally,  it  ought 
to  be  based  on  just  about  the  principle  that  ought  to  govern  each  private 
individual  citizen  in  dealing  with  his  fellow,  on  the  principle  of  trying 
to  act  squarely  by  every  other  nation,  and  of  exacting  square  treatment 
in  return. 

And  this  is  another  point.     Besides  acting  squarely,  talk  politely. 

Yes,  and  have  the  "big  stick",  too,  but  do  not  brandish  it.  In  private 
life  not  only  do  we  object  to  being  wronged,  but  we  object  almost  as 
much  to  being  insulted.  Isn't  that  true?  Exactly.  Now,  let  us  apply  it 
in  public  life  in  the  same  way.  And  this  applies,  gentlemen,  not  only  to 
public  roen,  but  to  writers  for  the  public  press.  I  do  wish  that  every 
public  man  and  every  public  writer  could  realize  the  extreme  desirability 
of  speaking  courteously  and  considerately  of  all  foreign  nations,  of  all 
outside  powers.  To  speak  discourteously,  insultingly,  does  not  do  them 
any  harm ;  it  may  irritate  them,  and  therefore,  it  may  do  us  some  hann. 

And  we  all  of  us  know,  in  private  life,  that  it  is  not  the  man  who 
speaks  loudest  and  who  is  most  prone  to  disregard  the  feelings  of  others, 
upon  whom  we  can  most  rely  in  the  event  of  a  quarrel.  Isn't  that  so? 
On  the  contrary,  while  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  it  is  neverthe- 
less the  rule  that  the  man  who  is  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  others, 
who  does  not  put  them  in  a  position  whore  they  feel  obliged  to  resent 
an  insult,  is  himself  the  man  who  is  apt  to  be  most  dangerous  if  insulted 
or  wronged.  And  the  man  we  respect  is  the  man  who,  whjle  perfectly 
able  to  protect  his  own. rights,  is  scrupulously  careful  neither  to  insult 
nor  to  wrong  any  one  else.  Now  that  is  the  ideal  I  want  to  see  set  before 
us  as  a  nation,  and  the  ideal  up  to  which  I  hope  to  see  our  people  live. 

If  we  want  to  pick  out  the  failing.^  and  follies  of  mankind  to  assail, 
there  are  plenty  of  them  within  our  own  limits  as  a  nation,  and  we  are 
going  to  do  much  more  good  to  mankind  by  striving  to  uplift  ourselves 
than  by  expressing  reprehension  of  and  solicitude  concerning  the  morals 
of  somebody  else  who  won't  care  for  our  feelings  except  to  resent  them. 

It  is  the  mark,  or  it  should  be  the  mark,  of  a  strong,  self-respecting 
nation  never  wantonly  to  injure  the  feelings  or  to  infringe  upon  the 
rights  of  any  other  people.    In  a  nation  such  as  ours,  a  nation  where  the 

party — uses  to  open  the  door  to  his  crime*.  It  U  this  sort  of  wralclin;;  in  office  who,  while 
ircdded  to  public  virtue,  seems  to  be  ever  and  ui\accountably  qunrrcUng  with  hii  wife. — A.  H.  L. 
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government  is  literally  a  government  of  the  whole  people,  that  idea  can 
be  carried  out  only  if  as  a  people,  on  the  stump  and  in  the  press,  we 
endeavor  to  speak  moderately,  fairly,  pleasantly  of  otlier  nations; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  remember  to  keep  our  navy  built  up  and  in  good 
fighting  trim.  I  hope  to  see  it  made  evident  by  our  whole  action  that 
we  mean  well  toward  our  neighbors,  that  we  not  only  do  not  intend  to 
do  them  any  material  damage,  to  disregard  their  rights,  but  that  we  also 
intend  to  have  due  and  proper  respect  for  their  feelings. 


AT   THE  LINCOLN    DINNER   OF   THE    REPUBLICAN    CLUB,    NEW 
YORK,  FEBRUARY  13.  1905. 

In  his  second  inaugural,  in  a  speech  which  will  be  read  as  long  as 
the  memory  of  this  nation  endures,  Abraham  Lincoln  closed  by  saying : 

"With  malice  toward  none  ;  witli  charity  for  all ;  with  firmness  in  the 
right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  its  strive  on  to  finish  the  work 
we  are  in ;  *  *  *  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves,  and  with  all  nations," 

Immediately  after  his  re-election  he  had  already  spoken  thus : 

"The  strife  of  the  election  is  but  human  nature  practically  applied  to 
the  facts  of  the  case.  What  has  occurred  in  this  case  must  ever  recur  in 
similar  cases.  Human  nature  will  not  change.  In  any  future  great 
national  trial,  compared  with  the  men  of  this,  we  shall  have  as  weak 
and  as  strong,  as  silly  and  as  wise,  as  bad  and  as  good.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, study  the  incidents  of  this  as  philosophy  to  learn  wisdom  from, 
and  none  of  them  as  wrongs  to  be  revenged.  *  *  *  May  not  all 
having  a  common  interest  reunite  in  a  common  effort  to  serve  our 
common  country  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  have  striven  and  shall  strive  to 
avoid  placing  any  obstacle  in  the  way.  So  long  as  I  have  been  here  I 
have  not  willingly  planted  a  thorn  in  any  man's  bosom.  WTiile  I  am 
deeply  sensible  to  the  high  compliment  of  a  re-election,  and  duly  grate- 
ful, as  I  trust,  to  Almighty  God  for  having  directed  my  countrymen  to 
a  right  conclusion,  as  I  think,  for  their  own  good,  it  adds  nothing  to  my 
satisfaction  that  any  other  man  may  be  disappointed  or  pained  by  the 
result.  May  I  ask  those  who  have  not  differed  with  me  to  join  with  me 
in  this  same  spirit  toward  those  who  have?" 

This  is  the  spirit  in  which  mighty  Lincoln  sought  to  bind  up  the 
nation's  wounds  when  its  soul  was  yet  seething  with  fierce  hatreds,  with 
wrath,  with  rancor,  with  all  the  evil  and  dreadful  passions  provoked  by 
civil  war.  Surely  this  is  the  spirit  which  all  Americans  should  show 
now,  when  there  is  so  little  excuse  for  malice  or  rancor  or  hatred,  when 
there  is  so  little  of  vital  consequence  to  divide  brother  from  brother. 

Lincoln,  himself  a  man  of  Southern  birth,  did  not  hestitate  to  appeal 
*o  the  sword  when  he  btcarac  satisfied  that  in  no  other  way  could  the 


Union  be  saved,  for  high  though  he  put  peace  he  put  righteousness  still 
higher.  He  warred  for  the  Union  ;  he  warred  to  free  the  slave ;  and 
when  he  warred  he  warred  in  earnest,  for  it  is  a  sign  of  weakness  to  be 
half-hearted  when  blows  must  be  struck.  But  he  felt  only  love,  a  love 
as  deep  as  the  tenderness  of  his  great  and  sad  heart,  for  all  his  country- 
men alike  in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  and  he  longed  above  every- 
thing for  the  day  when  they  should  once  more  be  knit  together  in  the 
unbreakable  bonds  of  eternal  friendship. 

We  of  to-day,  in  dealing  with  all  our  fellow-citizens,  white  or 
colored.  North  or  South,  should  strive  to  show  just  the  qualities  that 
Lincoln  showed;  his  steadfastness  in  striving  after  the  right,  and  his 
infinite  patience  and  forbearance  with  those  who  saw  that  right  less 
clearly  than  he  did ;  his  earnest  endeavor  to  do  what  was  best,  and  yet 
his  readiness  to  accept  the  best  that  was  practicable  when  the  ideal  best 
was  unattainable;  his  unceasing  effort  to  cure  what  was  evil,  coupled 
with  his  refusal  to  make  a  bad  situation  worse  by  any  ill-judged  or  ill- 
timed  effort  to  make  it  better. 

The  great  Civil  War,  in  which  Lincoln  towered  as  the  loftiest  figure, 
left  us  not  only  a  reunited  country,  but  a  country  which  has  the  proud 
right  to  claim  as  its  own  the  glory  won  alike  by  those  who  wore  the 
blue  and  by  those  who  wore  the  gray,  by  those  who  followed  Grant  and 
by  those  who  followed  Lee;  for  both  fought  with  equal  bravery  and 
with  equal  sincerity  of  conviction,  each  striving  for  the  light  as  it  was 
given  him  to  see  the  light ;  though  it  is  now  clear  to  all  that  the  triumph 
of  the  cause  of  freedom  and  of  the  Union  was  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  mankind.  We  are  now  one  people,  a  people  with  failings  which  we 
must  not  blink,  but  a  people  with  great  qualities  in  which  we  have  the 
right  to  feel  just  pride. 

AH  good  .Americans  who  dwell  in  the  North  must,  because  they  are 
good  Americans,  feel  the  most  earnest  friendship  for  their  fellow- 
countrymen  who  dwell  in  the  South,  a  friendship  all  the  greater  because 
it  is  in  the  South  that  we  find  in  its  most  acute  phase  one  of  the  gravest 
problems  before  our  people ;  the  problem  of  so  dealing  with  the  man 
of  one  color  as  to  secure  him  the  rights  that  no  one  would  grudge  him 
if  he  were  of  another  color.  To  solve  this  problem  it  is,  of  course,  neces- 
sary to  educate  him  to  perform  the  duties,  a  faihire  to  perform  which 
will  render  him  a  curse  to  himself  and  to  all  around  him. 

Most  certainly  all  clear-sighted  and  generous  men  in  the  North 
appreciate  the  difficulty  and  perplexity  of  this  problem,  sympathize  with 
the  South  in  the  embarrassment  of  conditions  for  which  she  is  not  alone 
responsible,  feel  an  honest  wish  to  help  her  where  help  is  practicable, 
and  have  the  heartiest  respect  for  those  brave  and  earnest  men  of  the 
South  who,  in  the  face  of  fearful  difficulties,  are  doing  all  that  men  can 
do  for  the  betterment  alike  of  white  and  of  black.    The  attitude  of  the 
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North  toward  the  negro  is  far  from  what  it  should  be,  and  there  is  need 
that  the  North  also  should  act  in  good  faith  upon  the  principle  of  giving 
to  each  man  what  is  justly  due  him,  of  treating  him  on  his  worth  as  a 
man,  granting  him  no  special  favors,  but  denying  him  no  proper  oppor- 
tunity for  labor  and  the  reward  of  labor.  But  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  South  render  the  problem  there  far  greater  and  far  more  acute. 

Neither  I  nor  any  other  man  can  say  that  any  given  way  of  ap- 
proaching that  problem  will  present  in  our  time  even  an  approximately 
perfect  solution,  but  we  can  safely  say  that  there  can  never  be  such 
solution  at  all  unless  we  approach  it  with  the  effort  to  do  fair  and  equal 
justice  among  all  men;  and  to  demand  from  them  in  return  just  and 
fair  treatment  for  others.  Our  effort  should  be  to  secure  to  each  man, 
whatever  his  color,  equality  of  opportunity,  equality  of  treatment  before 
the  law.  As  a  people  striving  to  shape  our  actions  in  accordance  with 
the  great  law  of  righteousness,  we  cannot  afford  to  take  part  in  or  be 
indifferent  to  the  oppression  or  maltreatment  of  any  man  who,  against 
crushing  disadvantages,  has  by  his  own  industry,  energy,  self-respect, 
and  perseverance  struggled  upward  to  a  position  which  would  entitle 
him  to  the  respect  of  his  fellows,  if  only  his  skin  were  of  a  different  hue. 

Every  generous  impulse  in  us  revolts  at  the  thought  of  thrusting 
down  instead  of  helping  up  such  a  man.  To  deny  any  man  the  fair 
treatment  granted  to  others,  no  better  than  he,  is  to  commit  a  wrong 
upon  him — a  wrong  sure  to  react  in  the  long  run  upon  those  guilty  of 
such  denial.  The  only  safe  principle  upon  which  Americans  can  act 
is  that  of  "all  men  up,"  not  that  of  "some  men  down."  If  in  any  com- 
munity the  level  of  intelligence,  morality,  and  thrift  among  the  colored 
men  can  be  raised,  it  is,  humanly  speaking,  sure  that  the  same  level 
among  the  whites  will  be  raised  to  an  even  higher  degree ;  and  it  is  no 
less  sure  that  the  debasement  of  the  blacks  will  in  the  end  carry  with  it 
an  attendant  debasement  of  the  whites. 

The  problem  is  so  to  adjust  the  relations  between  two  races  of  dif- 
ferent ethnic  type  that  the  rights  of  neither  be  abridged  nor  jeoparded; 
that  the  backward  race  be  trained  so  that  it  may  enter  into  the  posses- 
sion of  true  freedom,  while  the  forward  race  is  enabled  to  preserve  un- 
harmed the  high  civilization  wrought  out  by  its  forefathers.  The  work- 
ing out  of  this  problem  must  necessarily  be  slow ;  it  is  not  possible  in 
off-hand  fashion  to  obtain  or  to  confer  the  priceless  boons  of  freedom, 
industrial  efficiency,  political  capacity,  and  domestic  morality.  Nor  is 
it  only  necessary  to  train  the  colored  man ;  it  is  quite  as  necessary  to 
train  the  white  man,  for  on  his  shoulders  rests  a  well-nigh  unparalleled 
sociological  responsibility.  It  is  a  problem  demanding  the  best  thought, 
the  utmost  patience,  the  most  earnest  effort,  the  broadest  charity  of  the 
stetesman,  the  student,  iVte  philanthropist ;  of  the  leaders  of  thought  in 
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every  department  of  our  national  life.  The  church  can  be  a  most  im- 
portant factor  in  solving  it  aright.  But  above  all  else  we  need  for  its 
successful  solution  the  sober,  kindly,  steadfast,  unselfish  performance  of 
duty  by  tlie  average  plain  citizen  in  his  everyday  dealings  with  his 
fellows. 

The  ideal  of  elemental  justice  meted  out  to  every  man  is  the  ideal 
we  should  keep  ever  before  us.  It  will  be  many  a  long  day  before  we 
attain  to  it,  and  unless  we  show  not  only  devotion  to  it,  but  also  wisdom 
and  self-restraint  in  the  exhibition  of  that  devotion,  we  shall  defer  the 
time  for  its  realization  still  further.  In  striving  to  attain  to  so  much  of 
it  as  concerns  dealing  with  men  of  different  colors,  we  must  remember 
two  things. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  true  of  the  colored  man,  as  it  is  true  of  the 
white  man,  that  in  the  long  run  his  fate  must  depend  far  more  upon  his 
own  effort  than  upon  the  efforts  of  any  outside  friend.  Every  vicious, 
venal,  or  ignorant  colored  man  is  an  even  greater  foe  to  his  own  race 
than  to  the  community  as  a  whole.  The  colored  man's  self-respect 
entitles  him  to  do  that  share  in  the  political  work  of  the  country  which 
is  warranted  by  his  individual  ability  and  integrity  and  the  position  he 
has  won  for  himself.  But  the  prime  requisite  of  the  race  is  moral  and 
industrial  uplifting. 

Laziness  and  shiftlessness,  these,  and  above  all,  vice  and  criminality 
of  every  kind,  are  evils  more  potent  for  harm  to  the  black  race  than  all 
acts  of  oppression  of  white  men  put  together.  The  colored  man  who  M 
fails  to  condemn  crime  in  another  colored  man,  who  fails  to  co-operate 
in  all  lawful  ways  in  bringing  colored  criminals  to  justice,  is  the  worst 
enemy  of  his  own  people,  as  well  as  an  enemy  to  all  the  people.  Law- 
abiding  black  men  should,  for  the  sake  of  their  race,  be  foremost  in  re- 
lentless and  unceasing  warfare  against  law-breaking  black  men.  If 
the  standards  of  private  morality  and  industrial  efficiency  can  be  raised 
high  enough  among  the  black  race,  then  its  future  on  this  continent  is 
secure.  The  stability  and  purity  of  the  home  is  vital  to  the  welfare  of 
the  black  race,  as  it  is  to  the  welfare  of  every  race. 

In  the  next  place  the  white  man  who,  if  only  he  is  willing,  can  help 
the  colored  man  more  than  all  other  white  men  put  together,  is  the  white 
man  who  is  his  neighbor,  North  or  South.  Each  of  us  must  do  his 
whole  duty  without  flinching,  and  if  that  duty  is  national  it  must  be  done 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  above  laid  down.  But  in  endeavoring 
each  to  be  his  brother's  keeper  it  is  wise  to  remember  that  each  can 
normally  do  most  for  the  brother  who  is  his  immediate  neighbor.  If 
we  are  sincere  friends  of  the  negro,  let  us  each  in  his  own  locality  show 
it  by  his  action  therein,  and  let  us  each  show  it  also  by  upholding  the 
hands  of  the  white  man,  in  whatever  locality,  who  is  strlvm^  Vc»  ^<i 
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justice  to  the  poor  and  the  helpless,  to  be  a  shield  to  those  whose  need 
for  such  a  shield  is  great.* 

The  heartiest  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  ministers,  the  judges, 
and  law  officers,  the  grand  juries,  the  public  men,  and  the  great  daily 
newspapers  in  the  South,  who  have  recently  done  such  eflfective  work 
in  leading  the  crusade  against  lynching  in  the  South;  and  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  during  the  last  three  months  the  returns,  as  far  as  they  can 
be  gathered,  show  a  smaller  number  of  lynchings  than  for  any  other  two 
months  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Let  us  uphold  in  every  way  the 
hands  of  the  men  who  have  led  in  this  work,  who  are  striving  to  do  all 
their  work  in  this  spirit.  I  am  about  to  quote  from  the  address  of  the 
Right  Rev.  Robert  Strange,  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  North  Carolina,  as 
given  in  the  Southern  Churchman  of  October  8,  1904. 

The  bishop  first  enters  an  emphatic  plea  against  any  social  inter- 
mingling of  the  races ;  a  question  which  must,  of  course,  be  left  to  the 
people  of  each  community  to  settle  for  themselves,  as  in  such  a  matter 
no  one  community — and,  indeed,  no  one  individual — can  dictate  to  any 
other ;  always  provided  that  in  each  locality  men  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  there  must  be  no  confusing  of  civil  privileges  with  social  inter- 
course. Civil  law  can  not  regulate  social  practices.  Society,  as  such, 
is  a  law  unto  itself,  and  will  always  regulate  its  own  practices  and  habits. 
Full  recognition  of  the  fundamental  fact  tliat  all  men  should  stand  on  an 
equal  footing,  as  regards  civil  privileges,  in  no  way  interferes  with 
recognition  of  the  further  fact  that  all  reflecting  men  of  both  races  are 
united  in  feeling  that  race  purity  must  be  maintained.  The  bishop  con- 
tinues : 

"What  should  the  white  men  of  the  South  do  for  the  negro?  They 
must  give  him  a  free  hand,  a  fair  field,  and  a  cordial  godspeed,  the 
two  races  working  together  for  their  mutual  benefit  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  common  country.  He  must  have  liberty,  equal  opportunity 
to  make  his  living,  to  earn  his  bread,  to  build  his  home.  He  must  have 
justice,  equal  rights,  and  protection  before  the  law.  He  must  have  the 
same  political  privileges ;  the  suffrage  should  be  based  on  character  and 
intelligence  for  white  and  black  alike.  He  must  have  the  same  public 
advantages  of  education  ;  the  public  schools  are  for  all  the  people,  what- 
ever their  color  or  condition.  The  white  men  of  the  South  should  give 
hearty  and  respectful  consideration  to  the  exceptional  men  of  the  negro 
race,  to  those  who  have  the  character,  the  ability  and  the  desire  to  be 
lawyers,  physicians,  teachers,  preachers,  leaders  of  thought  and  conduct 
among  their  own  men  and  women.    We  should  give  them  cheer  and 

•There  is  nothing  in  tlic  record  of  President  Roosevelt  that  is  more  to  hit  credit  than  hU 
position  on  the  negro.  It  is  there  he  shows  his  immci'vible  conrnge  and  the  stamina  o<  his 
honesty.  He  has  proved  that  he  would  sooner  displease  than  deceive,  and  that  he  will  atand 
tor  the  right  even  when  ihc  |ure  and  sole  reward  It  vilification.  He  it  for  jutlice — for  a 
"square  deal."  He  does  not  asVt  one's  color  or  creed  or  bank  account.  Like  Diogenet  hh 
whole  search  is  for  a  Man. — ^,  H.  \^ 
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opportunity  to  gratify  every  laudable  ambition,  and  to  seek  every  inno- 
cent satisfaction  among  tlicir  own  people.  Finally,  the  best  white  men 
of  the  South  should  have  frequent  conferences  with  the  best  colored 
men,  where,  in  frank,  earnest,  and  sympathetic  discussion,  they  might 
understand  each  other  better,  smooth  difficulties,  and  so  guide  and  en- 
courage the  weaker  race." 

Surely  we  can  all  of  us  join  in  expressing  our  substantial  agreement 
with  the  principles  thus  laid  down  by  this  North  Carolina  bishop,  this 
representative  of  the  Christian  thought  of  the  South. 

I  am  speaking  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  birthday  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  to  men  who  count  it  their  peculiar  privilege  that 
they  have  the  right  to  hold  Lincoln's  memory  dear,  and  the  duty  to  strive 
to  work  along  the  lines  that  he  laid  down.  We  can  pay  most  fitting 
homage  to  his  memory  by  doing  the  tasks  allotted  to  us  in  the  spirit  in 
which  he  did  the  infinitely  greater  and  more  terrible  tasks  allotted 
to  him. 

Let  us  be  steadfast  for  the  right ;  but  let  us  err  on  the  side  of  gen- 
erosity rather  than  on  the  side  of  vindictiveness  toward  those  who  differ 
from  us  as  to  the  method  of  attaining  the  right.  Let  us  never  forget 
our  duty  to  help  in  uplifting  the  lowly,  to  shield  from  wrong  the  humble, 
and  let  us  likewise  act  in  a  spirit  of  the  broadest  and  frankest  gen- 
erosity toward  all  our  brothers,  all  our  fellow-countrymen ;  in  a  spirit 
proceeding  not  from  weakness  but  from  strength,  a  spirit  which  takes 
no  more  account  of  locality  than  it  does  of  class  or  of  creed ;  a  spirit 
which  is  resolutely  bent  on  seeing  that  the  Union  which  Washington 
founded  and  which  Lincoln  saved  from  destruction  shall  grow  nobler 
and  greater  throughout  the  ages. 

I  believe  in  this  country  with  all  my  heart  and  soul.  I  believe  that 
our  people  will  in  the  end  rise  level  to  every  need,  will  in  the  end 
triumph  over  every  difficulty  that  rises  before  them.  I  could  not  have 
such  confident  faith  in  the  destiny  of  this  mighty  people  if  I  had  it 
merely  as  regards  one  portion  of  that  people.  Throughout  our  land 
things  on  the  whole  have  growri  better  and  not  worse,  and  this  is  as 
true  of  one  part  of  the  country  as  it  is  of  another.  I  believe  in  the 
Southerner  as  I  believe  in  the  Northerner.  I  claim  the  right  to  feel 
pride  in  his  great  qualities  and  in  his  great  deeds  exactly  as  I  feel  pride 
in  the  great  qualities  and  deeds  of  every  other  American.  For  weal 
or  woe  we  are  knit  together,  and  we  shall  go  up  or  go  down  together ; 
and  I  believe  that  we  shall  go  up  and  not  down ;  thct  we  shall  go  for- 
ward instead  of  halting  and  falling  back,  because  I  iiave  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  generosity,  the  courage,  the  resolution,  and  the  common 
sense  of  all  my  countrymen. 

The  Southern  States  face  difficult  problems,  and  so  do  the  Northern 
States.     Som«  of  the  problems  are  the  same  for  tlie  entire  cc^^3.'p4x>i. 
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Others  exist  in  greater  intensity  in  one  section ;  and  yet  others  exist  in 
greater  intensity  in  another  section.  But  in  the  end  they  will  all  be 
solved,  for  fundamentally  our  people  are  the  same  throiighout  this  land ; 
the  same  in  the  qualities  of  heart  and  brain  and  hand  which  have  made 
this  republic  what  it  is  in  the  great  to-day;  which  will  make  it  what  it 
is  to  be  in  the  infinitely  greater  to-morrow.  I  admire  and  respect  and 
believe  in  and  have  faith  in  the  men  and  women  of  the  South  as  I  ad- 
mire and  respect  and  believe  in  and  have  faith  in  the  men  and  women 
of  the  North.  AU  of  us  alike,  Northerners  and  Southerners,  Easteners 
and  Westerners,  can  best  prove  our  fealty  to  the  nation's  past  by  the 
way  in  which  we  do  the  nation's  work  in  the  present,  for  only  thus  can 
we  be  sure  that  our  children's  children  shall  inherit  Abraham  Lincoln's 
single-hearted  devotion  to  the  great  unchanged  creed  that  righteousness 
exalteth  a  nation. 


AT    THE    HUNGARIAN    REPUBLICAN    CLUB    DINNER.    AT    NEW 
YORK,  FEBRUARY  14,  1965. 

Mr.  President,  and  you,  my  fcUoxv  Americans: 

It  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  for  me  to  be  with  you  this  evening,  and  with 
greeting  my  hosts  of  the  Hungarian  Republican  Club,  I  give  utterance 
to  the  thought  of  my  fellow-guests,  Congressman  Sulzer  and  others, 
when  I  say  that  whatever  our  differences  before  our  election,  once  the 
election  has  taken  place,  all  of  us,  in  public  life  or  in  private  life — 
President,  Congressmen,  Judges,  Legislators  alike — are  American  citi- 
zens, and  nothing  else. 

It  is  nearly  ten  years  ago  that  I  first  took  dinner  here  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  where  I  am  dining  now,  and  at  that  time,  I 
remember  perfectly,  when  I  was  first  brought  up  here  it  was  by  Mr. 
Jacob  Riis  and  Mr.  Jim  Rejmolds,  and  I  was  told  that  I  would  get  an 
awfully  good  dinner  and  hear  some  very  good  music,  and  both  proph- 
ecies proved  true ;  and  it  was  about  that  time  that  I  grew  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  so  many  of  my  hosts  and  fellow-guests  of  this  evening. 
The  others  I  had  known  before.  With  one  of  my  fellow-guests,  General 
Grant,  I  was  then  working  in  common,  and  at  different  times  I  spoke 
at  meetings  presided  over  by  or  held  in  the  club  houses  of  various  of  the 
gentlemen  here  present,  sometimes  on  political  subjects,  much  oftener 
on  matters  of  good  citizenship  affecting  us  all  as  good  citizens. 

I  grew  in  those  years,  gentlemen,  to  have  a  very  close  feeling  of 
sympathy  and  affection  and  regard  for  the  men  and  women  of  the  great 
East  Side  of  this  city,  and  I  needed  no  urging  when  I  was  invited  to 
come  and  be  a  guest  at  a  club  of  the  East  Side  this  evening.  President 
Braun  has  described  how  the  preliminary  invitation  took  place.  It  was 
SIX  years  ago  tjiat  this  club  gave  me  a  dinner  after  I  had  been  elected 
governor,  and  they  then  sa\d  \.\\^X  iV'j  vtvleuded  to  elect  me  President 


I 


and  that  tlien  I  must  come  and  take  dinner  with  them  again.  I  told  them 
certainly,  that  if  they  would  carry  out  their  part  of  the  contract  I  would 
carry  out  mine.  I  am  not  perfectly  certain  that  they  anticipated  that 
their  offer  would  be  closed  with  so  soon.  But  you  see,  gentlemen,  I 
closed  with  them,  and  tonight  I  wish  to  greet  you  most  warmly  and  to 
say  that  I  doubt  if  we  could  find  a  more  typically  American  gathering 
than  this. 

Americanism  is  not  a  matter  of  birthplace,  of  ancestry,  of  creed,  of 
occupation ;  Americanism  is  a  matter  of  the  spirit  that  is  within  man's 
soul.  From  the  time  when  we  first  became  an  independent  nation  to 
the  present  moment  there  has  never  been  a  generation  in  which  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  and  most  useful  men  were  not  men  who  iiad 
been  born  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  it  is  peculiarly  appro- 
priate, and  to  me  peculiarly  pleasant,  that  in  addressing  this  club  of  the 
men  upon  whose  efforts  so  much  of  the  future  welfare  of  this  city,  of 
this  State,  of  this  nation,  depends  I  should  he  addressing  men  who  show 
by  their  actions  that  they  know  no  difference  between  Jew  and  Gentile, 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  native-born  and  foreign-born  ;  provided  only 
the  man,  whatever  his  creed,  whatever  his  birthplace,  strives  to  live  so 
as  to  do  his  full  duty  by  his  neighbor  and  by  the  country  as  a  whole. 

And,  now,  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  say  that  we  cannot  keep  too  clearly 
before  our  minds  tlie  fact  that  for  the  success  of  our  civilization  what 
is  needed  is  not  so  much  brilliant  ability,  not  so  much  unusual  genius, 
as  the  possession  by  the  average  man  of  the  plain,  homely,  work-a-day 
virtues,  that  make  that  man  a  good  father,  a  good  husband,  and  good 
friend  and  neighbor — a  decent  man  with  whom  to  deal  in  all  relations 
of  life. 

We  need  good  laws,  we  need  honest  administration  of  the  laws,  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  be  contented  with  less ;  but  more  than  aught  else  we 
need  that  the  average  man  sliall  have  in  him  the  root  of  righteous 
living  ■  that  the  average  man  shall  have  in  him  the  feeling  that  will  make 
him  ashamed  to  do  wrong,  to  submit  to  wrong,  and  that  will  make  him 
feet  it  his  bounden  duty  to  help  those  that  are  weaker,  to  help  those  es- 
pecially that  are  in  any  way  dependent  upon  him ;  and  while  not  in  any 
way  losing  his  power  of  individual  initiative,  to  cultivate  without  ceas- 
ing the  further  power  of  acting  in  combination  with  his  fellows  for  a 
common  end  of  social  uplifting  and  good  government. 

I  shall  not  keep  you  very  long  this  evening.  I  have  come  here  not 
to  make  you  a  set  speech,  but  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  to  speak  as 
an  old  friend  among  his  old  friends.  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  your 
lives.  I  know  the  effort,  the  toil,  the  happiness,  and  the  success.  I  have 
endeavored  when  I  have  been  brought  in  contact  with  the  East  Side 
in  the  course  of  any  work  in  which  I  have  been  engaged,  so  to  handle 
myself  that  the  East  Side  might  be  a  little  better  for  it.    I  do  not  know 


whether  I  succeeded  or  not,  but  I  do  know  that  I  have  always  been  the 
better  myself  for  contact  with  the  East  Side. 

And  now,  one  word  in  closing  upon  success  in  life,  xipcn  the  success 
that  each  of  us  should  strive  for.  It  is  a  great  mistake — oh,  such  a  great 
mistake — to  measure  success  merely  by  that  which  glitters  from  with- 
out, or  to  speak  of  it  in  terms  which  will  mislead  those  about  us,  and 
especially  the  younger  people  about  us,  as  to  what  success  really  is. 

There  must,  of  course,  be  for  success  a  certain  material  basis.  I 
should  think  ill  of  any  man  here  who  did  not  wish  to  leave  his  children 
a  little  better  and  not  a  little  worse  ofT  materialiy  than  he  was,  and  I 
should  not  feel  that  he  was  doing  his  duty  by  them,  and  if  he  cannot 
do  his  duty  by  his  own  children  he  is  not  going  to  do  his  duty  by  any 
one  else.  But  after  that  certain  amount  of  material  prosperity  has  been 
gained,  then  the  things  tliat  really  count  most  are  the  things  of  the  soul 
rather  than  the  tilings  of  nionc}-,  and  I  am  sure  that  each  of  you  here,  if 
he  will  really  think  of  what  it  is  that  made  him  most  happy,  of  what 
it  is  that  made  him  most  respect  his  neighbors,  will  agree  with  me. 

Look  back  in  your  own  lives;  see  what  the  things  are  that  you  are 
proudest  of  as  you  look  back,  and  you  will,  in  almost  every  case,  and 
on  every  occasion,  find  that  those  memories  of  pride  are  associated,  not 
with  days  of  case,  but  with  days  of  effort,  the  day  when  you  had  to  do 
all  that  was  in  you  for  some  worthy  end,  and  the  worthiest  of  all  worthy 
ends  is  to  make  those  that  are  closest  and  nearest  to  you,  your  wife  and 
children.,  and  those  near  you,  happy  and  not  sorry  that  you  are  alive. 
And  after  that  has  been  done,  to  be  able  so  to  handle  yourself  that  you 
can  feel  when  the  end  comes,  on  the  whole,  your  community,  your 
fcllow-mcn,  are  a  little  better  off  and  not  a  little  worse  off  because  you 
have  lived. 

This  kind  of  success  is  open  to  every  one  of  us.  The  great  prizes 
come  more  or  less  by  accident,  and  no  human  being  knows  that  better 
than  any  man  who  has  won  any  of  them.  The  great  prizes  come  more 
or  less  by  accident,  but  to  each  man  there  comes  normally  the  chance 
so  to  lead  his  life  that  at  the  end  of  his  days  his  children,  his  wife,  those 
that  are  dear  to  him,  shall  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed,  and  so  that  his 
neighbors  and  those  who  have  been  brought  into  intimate  association 
may  feel  that  he  has  done  his  part  as  a  man  in  a  world  which  sadly  needs 
that  each  man  should  play  his  part  well. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  to  say  good  night,  because  this  has  been 
such  a  delightful  dinner  that  I  already  find  I  am  staying  pretty  nearly 
as  late  as  I  can  stay  and  catch  the  train  that  is  to  take  me  back  to  my 
regular  work  at  Washington ;  and  I  have  come,  as  I  said,  not  to  make 
a  set  speech,  but  to  thank  you  for  your  greeting  and  to  assure  you  that 
not  one  meeting  which  I  have  attended  since  I  have  been  President 
has  given  me  greater  p\eas\iTe  lo  aMctvd  than  this  dinner  here  tonight. 
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AT   THE   COMMEMORATION    OF   WASHINGTON'S    BIRTHDAY    BY 
THE   UNIVERSITY   OF    PENNSYLVANIA   AND   ON 
RECEIVING  THE  DEGREE  OF  LL.  D.  FROM 
THAT  INSTITUTION.  AT  PHILA- 
DELPHIA, FEBRUARY  22,  1905. 

As  a  nation  we  have  had  our  full  share  of  great  men,  but  the  two 
men  of  pre-eminent  greatness  who,  as  the  centuries  go  on,  will  surely 
loom  above  all  others  are  Washington  and  Lincoln ;  and  it  is  peculiarly 
fitting  that  their  birthdays  should  be  celebrated  every  year  and  the 
meaning  of  their  lives  brought  home  close  to  us. 

No  other  city  in  the  country  is  so  closely  identified  with  Washing- 
ton's career  as  Philadelphia.  He  served  here  in  1775  in  the  Continental 
Congress.  He  was  here  as  commander  of  the  army  at  the  lime  of  the 
battles  of  Brandywine  and  Germantown  ;  and  it  was  near  here  that  with 
that  army  he  faced  the  desolate  winter  at  Valley  Forge,  the  winter 
which  marked  the  turning  point  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Here  he 
came  again  as  President  of  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  then  as  President  of  the  United  States,  and  finally  as  lieutenant 
general  of  the  army  after  he  had  retired  from  the  Presidency. 

One  himdred  and  eight  years  ago,  just  before  he  left  the  Presidency, 
he  issued  his  Farewell  Address,  and  in  it  he  laid  down  certain  principles 
which  he  believed  should  guide  the  citizens  of  this  republic  for  all  time 
to  come,  his  own  words  being,  "which  appear  to  me  all-important  to  the 
permanency  of  your  felicity  as  a  people." 

Washington,  though  in  some  ways  an  even  greater  man  than  Lincoln, 
did  not  have  Lincoln's  wonderful  gift  of  expression — that  gift  which 
makes  certain  speeches  of  the  rail-splitter  from  Illinois  read  like  the 
inspired  utterances  of  the  great  Hebrew  seers  and  prophets.  But  he  had 
all  of  Lincoln's  sound  common  sense,  far-sightedness,  and  devotion  to 
a  lofty  ideal.  Like  Lincoln  he  sought  after  the  noblest  objects,  and  like 
Lincoln  he  sought  after  them  by  thoroughly  practical  methods.  These 
two  greatest  Americans  can  fairly  be  called  the  best  among  the  great 
men  of  the  world,  and  greatest  among  the  good  men  of  the  world. 
Each  sho\\ed  in  actual  practice  his  capacity  to  secure  under  our  system 
the  priceless  union  of  individual  liberty  with  governmental  strength. 
Each  was  as  free  from  the  vices  of  the  tyrant  as  from  the  vices  of  the 
demagogue.  To  each  the  empty  futility  of  the  mere  doctrinaire  was  as 
alien  as  the  baseness  of  the  merely  self-seeking  politician.  Each  was 
incapable  alike  of  the  wickedness  which  seeks  by  force  of  arms  to 
wrong  others  and  of  the  no  less  criminal  weakness  which  fails  to  pro- 
vide effectively  against  being  wronged  by  others. 

Among  Washington's  maxims  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  country- 
men were  the  two  following:  "Observe  good  faith  and  justice  toward 
all  nations,"  and  "To  be  prepared  for  war  is  the  most  effective  means  to 


promote  peace."  These  two  principles  taken  tof^ct-licr  should  form  the 
basis  of  our  whole  foreign  policy.     Neither  is  sufficient  taken  by  itself. 

It  is  not  merely  an  idle  dream,  but  a  most  mischievous  dream,  to 
believe  that  mere  refraining  from  wrongdoing  will  insure  us  against 
being  wronged.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  a  nation  prepared  for  war  is  a 
menace  to  mankind  unless  the  national  purpose  is  to  treat  other  nations 
with  good  faith  and  justice.  In  any  community  it  is  neither  the  con- 
scientious man  who  is  a  craven  at  heart,  nor  yet  the  bold  and  strong 
man  without  the  moral  sense,  who  is  of  real  use  to  the  community ;  it 
is  the  man  who  to  strength  and  courage  adds  a  realizing  sense  of  the 
moral  obligation  resting  upon  him,  the  man  who  has  not  only  the  desire 
but  the  power  to  do  his  full  duty  by  his  neighbor  and  by  the  state.  So, 
in  the  world  at  large,  the  nation  which  is  of  use  in  the  progress  of 
mankind  is  that  nation  which  combines  strength  of  character,  force  of 
character,  and  insistence  upon  its  own  rights,  with  a  full  acknowledg- 
ment of  its  own  duties  toward  others.  Just  at  present  the  best  way  in 
which  we  can  show  that  our  loyalty  to  the  teachings  of  Washington  is 
a  loyalty  of  the  heart  and  not  of  the  lips  only  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  work 
of  building  up  our  navy  goes  steadily  on,  and  that  at  the  same  time  our 
stand  for  international  righteousness  is  clear  and  emphatic. 

Never  since  the  beginning  of  our  country's  history  has  the  navy 
been  used  in  an  unjust  war.  Never  has  it  failed  to  render  great  and 
sometimes  vital  service  to  the  republic.  It  has  not  been  too  strong  for 
our  good,  though  often  not  strong  enough  to  do  all  the  good  it  should 
have  done. 

Our  possession  of  the  Philippines,*  our  interest  in  the  trade  of  the 
Orient,  our  building  the  Isthmian  Canal,  our  insistence  upon  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  all  demand  that  our  navy  shall  be  of  adequate  size  and 
for  its  size  of  unsurpassed  efficiency.  If  if  is  strong  enough  I  believe 
it  will  minimize  the  chance  of  our  being  drawn  into  foreign  war.  If 
we  let  it  run  down  it  is  at  certain  as  the  day  that  sooner  or  later  we 
shall  have  to  choose  between  a  probably  disastrous  foreign  war  or  a 
peace  kept  on  terms  that  imply  national  humiliation.  Our  navy  is  the 
surest  guaranty  of  peace  and  the  cheapest  insurance  against  war,  and 
those  who,  in  whatever  capacity,  have  helped  to  build  it  up  during  the 
past  twenty  years  have  been  in  good  faith  observing  and  living  up  to 

'Speaking  lokly  for  myself  and  pot  »t  all  for  President  Roosevelt,  I  have  never  beea 
able  to  see  the  national  value  of  the  Philippines.  If  I  were  bustncu  manager  for  the  country 
I  ahould  refuse  to  Weep  them  for  precisely  the  same  reason  that  in  my  private  capacity  X 
should  refuse  to  keep  a  St.  Oemard  dog.  They  are  an  expensive  nuisance  and  a  trouble-trap. 
The  reason  we  cling  to  the  Philippines  is  because  of  the  racial  instinct  for  conquest.  We  have 
conquered  Ihem,  therefore  we  would  keep  them.  I've  soipetimcs  thought  that  if  as  the  fruits 
of  battle  we  were  to  capture  cholera  we  would  be  instantly  inclined  to  hang  on  to  it,  «lbeit 
such  hanging  on  meant  sickness  and  perhaps  death.  As  for  the  argument  commonly  advanced 
in  connection  with  the  Philippine  question,  t  bee  little  or  nothing  in  it.  Knik  will  say  Uiat 
because  we  took  Louisiana  and  Florida  we  should  lake  and  keep  the  Philippines.  Which  i* 
**  though  one  said  that  because  a  man  bought  a  hoiue  in  Floboken  he  should  buy  one  in 
Toifio,— A  H.  I,. 
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one  of  the  most  important  of  the  principles  which  Washington  laid 
down  for  the  guidance  of  his  countrymen. 

Nor  was  Washington  the  only  one  of  our  great  Presidents  who 
showed  farsighted  patriotism  by  support  of  the  navy.  When  Andrew 
Jackson  was  in  Congress  he  voted  for  the  first  warships  we  ever  built 
as  part  of  our  regular  nav/;  and  he  voted  against  the  grant  of  money 
to  pay  our  humihating  tribute  to  the  pirates  of  the  Barbary  States.  Old 
Hickory  was  a  patriot  through  and  through,  and  there  was  not  an  ounce 
of  timidity  in  his  nature,  and  of  course  he  felt  only  indignant  contempt 
for  a  policy  which  purchased  an  ignoble  peace  by  cowardice  instead  of 
exacting  a  just  peace  by  showing  we  were  as  little  willing  to  submit 
to  as  to  inf]ict  aggression.  Had  a  majority  of  Jackson's  colleagues  and 
successors  felt  as  he  did  about  the  navy,  had  it  been  built  up  instead  of 
being  brought  to  a  standstill,  it  would  probably  never  have  been  neces- 
sary to  fight  the  war  of  1812. 

Again  Washington  said :  "Give  to  manhood  the  example  of  a  people 
always  guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence."  This  feeling  can 
be  shown  alike  by  our  dealings  within  and  without  our  own  borders, 
Taft  and  Wright  in  the  Philippines  and  Wood  in  Cuba  have  shown  us 
exactly  how  to  practice  this  justice  and  benevolence  in  dealing  with 
other  peoples — a  justice  and  benevolence  which  can  be  shown,  not  by 
shirking  our  duty  and  abandoning  to  self-destruction  those  unfit  to 
govern  themselves,  but  by  doing  our  duty  by  staying  with  them  and 
teaching  thcni  how  to  govern  themselves,  by  uplifting  them  spiritually 
and  materially.  Here  at  home  we  are  obeying  this  maxim  of  Wash- 
ington just  so  far  as  we  help  in  every  movement,  whether  undertaken 
by  the  government,  or  as  is,  and  should  be,  more  often  the  case,  by 
voluntary  action  among  private  citizens,  for  the  betterment  of  our  own 
people.  Observe  that  Washington  speaks  both  of  justice  and  benevo- 
lence, and  that  he  puts  justice  first.  We  must  be  generous,  we  must 
help  our  poorer  brother,  but  above  all  we  must  remember  to  be  just ;  and 
the  first  step  toward  securing  justice  is  to  treat  every  man  on  his  worth 
as  a  man,  showing  him  no  special  favor,  but  so  far  as  may  be  holding 
open  for  him  the  door  of  opportunity  so  that  reward  may  wait  upon 
honest  and  intelligent  endeavor. 

Again  Washington  said:  "Cherish  public  credit."  Just  at  the 
moment  there  is  no  attack  on  public  credit,  but  if  ever  the  temptation 
arises  again  let  our  people  at  the  outset  remember  that  the  worst  be- 
cause the  most  insidious  form  of  the  appeal  that  would  make  a  man  a 
dishonest  debtor  is  that  which  would  persuade  him  that  it  is  anything 
but  dishonest  for  him  to  repudiate  his  debts. 

Finally,  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate,  when  I  have  come  to  this  city  as 
the  guest  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  to  quote  another  of  Wash- 
ington's maxims:    "Promote,  as  an  object  of  primary  importaaoe.,  \5\.- 
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ititutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the 
structure  of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential 
that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened."  Education  may  not  make  a 
man  a  good  citizen,  but  most  certainly  ignorance  tends  to  prevent  his 
being  a  good  citizen,  Washington  was  far  too  much  of  a  patriot,  had 
far  too  much  love  for  Jiis  fellow-citizens,  tdry  to  teach  them  that  they 
could  govern  themselves  unless  they  could  develop  a  sound  and  en- 
hglitcncd  public  o]>inion.  No  nation  can  permanently  retain  free  gov- 
crnnitnt  unless  it  can  retain  a  high  average  of  citizenship;  and  there 
can  be  no  such  high  average  of  citizenship  without  a  high  average  of 
education,  using  the  word  in  its  broadest  and  truest  sense  to  include 
tlic  tilings  of  the  soul  as  well  as  the  things  of  the  mind.  School  educa- 
tion can  never  supplant  or  take  the  place  of  self-education,  still  less  can 
it  in  any  way  take  the  place  of  those  rugged  and  manly  qualities  which 
we  group  together  under  the  name  of  character;  but  it  can  be  of  enor- 
mous use  in  supplementing  both.  It  is  a  source  of  just  pride  to  every 
American  that  our  people  have  so  consistently  acted  in  accordance  with 
Washington's  principle  of  promoting  institutions  for  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  There  is  nothing  dearer  to  our  hearts  than  our  public 
school  system,  by  which  free  primary  education  is  provided  for  every 
one  within  our  borders.  The  higher  education,  such  as  is  provided  by 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  kindred  bodies,  not  only  ccmfers 
great  benefits  to  those  able  to  take  advantage  of  it,  but  entails  apoa 
tliem  corresponding  duties. 

The  men  who  founded  this  nation  had  to  deal  with  theories  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  fundamental  principles  of  free  institutions.  We  are 
now  concerned  with  a  different  set  of  questions,  for  the  republic  hfas 
been  firmly  established,  its  principles  thoroughly  tested  and  fully  ap- 
proved. To  merely  political  issues  have  succeeded  those  of  grave  social 
and  economic  in>portance,  the  solution  of  which  demands  the  best 
efforts  of  the  best  men.  VVe  have  a  right  to  expect  that  a  wise  and 
leading  part  in  the  effort  to  attain  this  solution  will  be  taken  b^'  those 
who  have  been  exceptionally  blessed  in  tlie  matter  of  obtaining  an  edu- 
cation. That  college  graduate  is  but  a  poor  creature  who  does  not  fed 
when  he  leaves  college  that  he  has  received  something  for  which  he  o«res 
a  return.  What  he  thus  owes  he  can  as  a  rule  only  pay  by  the  way 
he  bears  himself  throughout  life.  It  is  but  occasioaally  that  a  coQege 
graduate  can  do  much  outright  for  his  alma  mater ;  be  can  best  repay 
her  by  living  a  life  that  will  reflect  credk  opoo  her,  by  so  carrying 
himsdf  as  a  citixen  that  men  shall  see  that  the  years  ^>cnt  in  tranuB^ 
him  have  not  been  wasted.  The  edocated  man  b  entitled  to  no  special 
pri^'ilege.  save  the  iuealiniahlr  pdvikge  of  trriog  to  show  that  his  edi»- 
cation  enables  lum  to  take  the  lead  in  striving  to  guide  his  feOows  aright 

Hk  diflictth  task  ^nludi  '\s  «1  to  as  of  the  twentieth  centnry.    The 
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problems  before  us  to-day  are  very  complex,  and  are  widely  different 
from  those  which  the  men  of  Washington's  generation  had  to  face ;  but 
we  can  overcome  them  surely,  and  we  can  overcome  them  only  if  we 
approach  them  in  the  spirit  which  Washington  and  Washington's  great 
supporters  brought  to  bear  upon  the  problems  of  their  day — the  spirit 
of  sanity  and  of  courage,  the  spirit  wliich  combines  hard  common  sense 
with  the  loftiest  idealism. 


AT  A  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY.  IN  WASH- 
INGTON, MARCH,  12.  igos. 

Mr.  Justice.  Mr.  Schick,  and  yon  my  fellow  members  of  this  congre- 
gation, and  our  guests  who  arc  inth  us  today;, 

I  am  glad,  on  belialf  of  this  church,  to  say  amen  to  the  appeal  that 
has  been  made  by  Dr.  Swift  on  behalf  of  the  great  society  to  the  account 
of  whose  work  you  have  been  listening.  Mr.  Justice,  you  quoted  the 
advice  of  a  poet,  "To  be  doers  rather  than  dreamers."  In  the  Book  o£ 
all  Books  there  is  a  sentence  to  the  same  effect,  "Be  ye  doers  of  the 
Word  and  not  hearers  only."  Let  us  show  ourselves  today  doers  of  the 
Word,  upholders  in  fact  of  what  has  been  preached  to  us  by  Dr.  Swift. 

He  has  set  forth  the  needs  of  the  society,  and  he  has  set  forth  the 
great  field  over  wliich  it  works.  I  wish  to  touch  only  on  a  small 
portion  of  that  field,  but,  after  all,  the  portion  that  most  concerns  us 
— the  need  here  at  home,  here  in  this  country  of  furthering  in  every  way 
the  work  of  the  society,  the  work  of  all  kindred  societies,  both  among 
the  native  born  and  among  the  thousands  who  come  to  these  shores  from 
abroad.  And  there  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  such  an  appeal  being 
made  to  this  church,  for,  as  I  have  said  here  before,  this  church  more 
than  most  others  should  ever  keep  before  it  as  part  of  its  duty,  as  one 
of  the  chief  parts  of  its  duty,  that  of  caring  in  all  ways,  but  especially 
in  spiritual  ways,  for  the  people  who  come  to  us  from  abroad. 

The  United  States  government  does  endeavor  to  do  its  duty  by  the 
immigrants  who  come  to  these  shores,  and  I  was  glad,  Dr.  Swift,  to 
listen  to  what  you  said  as  to  the  work  that  is  being  done  on  Ellis 
Island,  for  it  is  a  just  tribute  to  that  work.  But  unless  people  have 
had  some  experience  with  the  dangers  and  difficulties  surrounding 
the  newly  arrived  immigrant  they  can  hardly  realize  how  great  they 
are.  The  immigrant  comes  here  almost  unprotected  ;  he  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  know  our  language;  he  is  wholly  unfamiliar  with  our  institutions, 
our  customs,  our  habits  of  life  and  ways  of  thought ;  and  there  are.  I 
am  sorry  to  say.  great  numbers  of  evil  and  wicked  people  who  hope  to 
make  their  livelihood  by  preying  on  him.  He  is  exposed  to  innumera- 
ble temptations,  innumerable  petty  oppressions,  on  almost  every  hand  ; 
and  unless  someone  is  on  hand  to  help  him  he  literally  has  no  idea 
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where  to  turn.  No  greater  work  can  be  done  by  a  philanthropic  or 
religions  society  than  to  stretch  out  the  helping  hand  to  the  man  and 
the  woman  who  come  here  to  this  country  to  become  citizens  and  the 
parents  of  citizens,  and  therefore  do  their  part  in  making  up,  for  weal 
or  for  woe,  the  future  of  our  land.  If  we  do  not  take  care  of  them, 
if  we  do  not  try  to  uplift  them,  then  as  sure  as  fate  our  own  children 
will  pay  the  penalty.  If  we  do  not  see  that  the  immigrant  and  the 
children  of  the  immigrant  are  raised  up,  most  assuredly  the  result  will 
be  that  our  children  and  children's  children  are  pulled  down.  The 
level  of  well-being  in  this  country  will  be  a  level  for  all  of  us.  We  can- 
not keep  that  level  down  for  a  part  and  not  have  it  sunk  more  or  less 
for  the  whole.  If  we  raise  it  for  a  part  we  shall  raise  it  to  a  certain 
extent  for  the  whole.  Therefore,  it  means  much,  not  merely  to  the 
immigrants,  but  to  every  good  American  that  there  should  be  at  Ellis 
Island  the  colporteurs  of  this  society  and  the  representatives  of  other 
religious  and  philanthropic  societies,  to  try  to  care  for  the  immigrant's 
body,  and  above  all  to  try  to  care  for  the  immigrant's  soul. 

It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  things  of  the  body  must 
be  cared  for ;  that  the  first  duty  of  any  man,  especially  the  man  who 
has  others  dependent  upon  him,  is  to  take  care  of  them  and  to  take 
care  of  himself.  Nobody-  can  help  others  if  he  begins  by  being  a 
burden  to  others.  Each  man  must  be  able  to  pull  his  own  weight,  to 
carry  his  own  weight,  and  therefore,  each  man  must  show  the  capacity 
to  earn  for  himself  and  his  family  enough  to  secure  a  certain  amount 
of  material  well-being.  That  must  be  the  foundation.  But  on  that 
foundation  he  must  build  as  a  superstructure  the  spiritual  life. 

One  of  the  best  things  done  by  this  society  and  by  kindred  religious 
and  benevolent  societies  is  supplying  in  our  American  life  of  to-day 
the  proper  ideals.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  had  the  extraordinary 
material  prosperity  which  has  followed  so  largely  on  the  extraordinary 
scientific  discoveries  alluded  to  by  Justice  Brewer,  if  we  use  this 
material  prosperity  aright.  It  is  not  a  good  thing,  it  is  a  bad  thing,  if 
we  treat  it  as  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  our  life.  If  we  make  it  the  only 
ideal  before  the  nation,  if  we  permit  the  people  of  this  republic  to  get 
before  their  minds  the  view  that  material  well-being  carried  to  an  ever 
higher  degree  is  the  one  and  only  thing  to  be  striven  for,  we  are  laying 
up  for  ourselves  not  merely  trouble  but  ruin.  I,  too,  feel  the  faith  and 
hope  that  have  been  expressed  here  to-day  by  the  vice-president  and 
the  secretary  of  the  society,  but  I  so  feel  because  I  believe  we  shall  not 
permit  mere  material  well-being  to  become  the  only  ideal  of  this  nation, 
because  I  believe  that  more  and  more  we  shall  accustom  ourselves  to 
looking  at  the  gp-eat  fortunes  accumulated  by  certain  men  as  being 
nothing  in  themselves  either  to  admire  or  envy  or  to  deplore,  save  as 
they  are  used  well  or  il\.    li  t\ve  ^xeat  fortune  is  used  well,  if  the  man 


who  has  accumulated  it  lias  the  strengtli  necessary  to  resist  the  tempta- 

»tions  either  to  use  it  wrongfully,  or,  what  is  nearly  as  bad,  not  to  use 
it  right — for  negation  may  be  almost  as  harmful  as  positive  wrong- 
doing— he  is  entitled  to  the  praise  due  to  whoever  employs  great  powers 
»for  the  common  good.  If  the  man  who  accumulates  that  great  fortune 
uses  it  ill  or  does  not  use  it  well,  then,  so  far  from  being  an  object  of 
envy,  still  less  an  object  of  admiration,  he  should  take  his  place  among 
those  whom  we  condemn  and  pity- — for  usually,  if  we  have  the  root  of 
the  matter  in  us,  we  will  pity  those  we  condemn.  If  he  uses  it  aright, 
then  he  is  entitled  to  our  admiration,  our  respect,  exactly  as  every  man 
is  entitled  to  it  if  he  lias  special  talents  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  as 
a  whole,  for  the  uplifting  of  mankind. 

Wonderful  changes  have  come  in  the  last  half  century.  It  may  well 
be,  as  Mr.  Justice  IJrcwer  has  said,  that  we  tremble  on  the  verge  of 
still  greater  changes  in  the  future.  The  railway,  the  telegraph,  the 
telephone,  steam,  electricity,  all  the  marvelous  mechanical  inventions 
of  these  last  five  decades,  have  changed  much  in  the  superficial  aspect 
of  the  world,  and  have,  therefore,  produced  certain  great  changes  in 
the  world  itself.  But  after  all,  in  glorifying  over  and  wondering  at 
this  extraordinary  development,  I  think  that  we  sometimes  forget 
that,  compared  to  the  deeper  things,  it  is  indeed  only  superficial  in 
its  eflFect.  The  qualities  that  count  most  in  man  and  woman  now  are 
the  qualities  that  counted  most  two  thousand  years  ago ;  and  as  a  nation 
we  shall  achieve  success  or  merit  failure  accordingly  as  we  do  or  do 
not  display  those  qualities.  Among  the  members  of  this  congregation 
is  a  man  who,  in  his  prime,  served  as  the  fleet  engineer  of  Farragut 
when  Farragut  went  into  Mobile  Bay.  That  was  forty-one  years  ago. 
The  ships  and  the  guns  with  which  Farragut  did  that  mighty  feat  are 
now  almost  as  obsolete  as  the  galleys  that  fought  for  the  mastery  of 
the  i^gcan  Sea  when  Athens  waged  war  on  Sparta.  They  could  no 
more  stand  against  a  modem  ship  than  could  the  ships  that  fought 
against  the  invincible  Armada  in  1588.  But  if  the  need  ever  comes  for 
this  nation  to  call  on  its  sons  to  face  a  foreign  foe,  the  call  will  or  will 
■  not  be  made  in  vain,  just  exactly  according  to  whether  we  do  or  do 
not  still  retain  the  spirit  which  drove  Farragut  and  the  men  under  him 
onward  to  victory.  The  gun  changes ;  the  ship  changes ;  but  the  quali- 
ties needed  in  the  man  behind  the  gun,  in  Uie  man  who  handles  the  ship, 
are  just  the  same  as  they  ever  were.  So  it  is  in  our  whole  material 
civilization  of  to-day.  The  railroad,  the  telegraph,  all  these  wonderful 
inventions,  produce  new  problems,  confer  new  benefits  and  bring  about 
dangers.  Cities  are  built  up  to  enormous  size,  and,  of  course, 
le  upbuilding  of  the  cities  comes  the  growth  of  the  terrible 
hich  confront  all  of  us  who  have  to  do  with  city  life.  Out- 
inccs  change.    New  dangers  spring  up  and  old  dangers 
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vanish.  But  the  spirit  necessary  to  meet  the  new  dangers,  the  spirit 
necessary  to  insure  the  triumph  that  we  must  and  shall  win,  is  the 
same  now  that  it  has  always  been.  This  is  the  spirit  which  lies  behind 
this  society  and  all  kindred  societies ;  and  we  owe  to  this  society  all 
the  help  that  we  can  afford  to  give,  for  it  is  itself  giving  to  our  people 
a  service  beyond  price,  a  service  of  love,  a  service  which  no  money 
could  buy. 


BEFORE  THE  MOTHERS'  CONGRESS,  WASHINGTON.  D.  C, 
MARCH  13,  1905. 

In  our  modern  industrial  civilization  there  are  many  and  grave" 
dangers  to  counterbalance  the  splendors  and  the  triumphs.  It  is  not  a 
good  thing  to  see  cities  grow  at  disproportionate  speed  relatively  to 
the  covintry ;  for  the  small  land  owners,  the  men  who  own  their  little 
homes,  and  therefore  to  a  very  large  extent  the  men  who  till  farms, 
the  men  of  the  soil,  have  hitherto  made  the  foundation  of  lasting 
national  life  in  every  State;  and,  if  the  foundation  becomes  either  too 
weak  or  too  narrow,  the  superstructure,  no  matter  how  attractive,  is  , 
in  imminent  danger  of  falling.  ^M 

But  far  more  important  than  the  question  of  the  occupation  of  our™ 
citizens  is  the  question  of  how  their  family  life  is  conducted.  No 
matter  what  that  occupation  may  be,  as  long  as  there  is  a  real  home 
and  as  long  as  those  who  make  up  that  home  do  their  duty  to  one 
another,  to  their  neighbors  and  to  the  State,  it  is  of  minor  consequence 
whether  the  man's  trade  is  plied  in  the  country  or  the  city,  whether  it 
calls  for  the  work  of  the  hands  or  for  the  work  of  the  head. 

But  the  nation  is  in  a  bad  way  if  there  is  no  real  home,  if  the  family 
is  not  of  the  right  kind ;  if  the  man  is  not  a  good  husband  and  father, 
if  he  is  brutal  or  cowardly  or  selfish,  if  the  woman  has  lost  her  sense 
of  duty,  if  she  is  sunk  in  vapid  self-indulgence  or  has  let  her  nature 
be  twisted  so  that  she  prefers  a  sterile  pseudo-intellectuality  to  that 
great  and  beautiful  development  of  character  which  comes  only  to 
those  whose  lives  know  the  fullness  of  duty  done,  or  effort  made  and 
self-sacrifice  undergone.  H 

In  the  last  analysis  the  welfare  of  the  State  depends  absolutely  upon  ™ 
whether  or  not  the  average  family,  the  average  man  and  woman  and 
their  children,  represent  the  kind  of  citizenship  fit  for  the  foundation 
of  a  great  nation ;  and  if  we  fail  to  appreciate  this  we  fail  to  appreciate  ^J 
the  root  morality  upon  which  all  healthy  civilization  is  based.  ^| 

No  piled-up  wealth,  no  splendor  of  material  growth,  no  brilliance  of 

artistic  development,  will  permanently  avail  any  people  unless  its  home 

life  is  healthy,  unless  the  average  man  possesses  honesty,  courage, 

common  sense,  and  decency,  unless  he  works  hard  and  is  willing  at  need 

to  6ght  hard ;  and  un\ess  iVie  ^\etai%e  woman  is  a  good  wife,  a  good 
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mother,  able  and  willing  to  perform  the  first  and  greatest  duty  of 
womanhood,  able  and  willing  to  bear,  and  to  bring  up  as  they  should 
be  brought  up,  healthy  childrenj  sound  in  body,  mind,  and  character, 
and  numerous  enough  so  that  the  race  shall  increase  and  not  decrease. 

There  are  certain  old  truths  which  will  be  true  as  long  as  this  world 
endures,  and  which  no  amount  of  progress  can  alter.  One  of  these  is 
the  truth  that  the  primary  duty  of  the  husband  is  to  be  the  home  maker, 
the  bread-winner  for  his  wife  and  children,  and  that  the  primary  duty 
of  the  woman  is  to  be  the  helpmeet,  the  housewife,  and  mother.  The 
woman  should  have  ample  educational  advantages;  but  save  in  excep- 
tional cases  the  man  must  be,  and  she  need  not  be,  and  generally  ought 
not  to  be,  trained  for  a  lifelong  career  as  the  family  breadwinner ;  and, 
therefore,  after  a  certain  point  the  training  of  the  two  must  normally 
be  different  because  the  duties  of  the  two  are  normally  different.  This 
does  not  mean  inequality  of  function,  but  it  does  mean  that  normally 
there  must  be  dissimilarity  of  function.  On  the  whole,  I  think  the  duty 
of  the  woman  the  more  important,  the  more  difficult,  and  the  more 
honorable  of  the  two ;  on  the  whole  I  respect  the  woman  who  does  her 
duty  even  more  than  I  respect  the  man  who  does  his. 

No  ordinary  work  done  by  a  man  is  either  as  hard  or  as  responsible 
as  the  work  of  a  woman  who  is  bringing  up  a  family  of  small  children  ; 
for  upon  her  time  and  strength  demands  are  made  not  only  every  hour 
of  the  day,  but  often  every  hour  of  the  night.  She  may  have  to  get 
up  night  after  night  to  take  care  of  a  sick  child,  and  yet  must  by  day 
continue  to  do  all  her  household  duties  as  well ;  and  if  the  family  means 
are  scant  she  must  usually  enjoy  even  her  rare  holidays  taking  her 
whole  brood  of  children  with  her.  The  birth  pangs  make  all  men  the 
debtors  of  all  women.  Above  all  our  sympathy  and  regard  are  due  to 
the  struggling  wives  among  those  whom  Abraham  Lincoln  called  the 
plain  people,  and  whom  he  so  loved  and  trusted ;  for  the  lives  of  these 
women  are  often  led  on  the  lonely  heights  of  quiet,  self-sacrificing 
heroism. 

Just  as  the  happiest  and  most  honorable  and  most  useful  task  that 
can  be  set  any  man  is  to  earn  enough  for  the  support  of  his  wife  and 
family,  for  the  bringing  up  and  starting  in  life  of  his  children,  so  the 
most  important,  the  most  honorable  and  desirable  task  which  can  be 
set  any  woman  is  to  be  a  good  and  wise  mother  in  a  home  marked  by 
self-respect  and  mutual  forbearance,  by  willingness  to  perform  duty, 
and  by  refusal  to  sink  into  self-indulgence  or  avoid  that  which  entails 
effort  and  self-sacrifice.  Of  course  tliere  are  exceptional  men  and 
exceptional  women  who  can  do  and  ought  to  do  much  more  than  this, 
who  can  lead  and  ought  to  lead  great  careers  of  outside  usefulness  in 
addition  to — not  as  substitutes  for — their  home  work ;  but  I  am  not 
[speaking  of  exceptions ;  I  am  speaking  of  the  primary  datie&.  \.  '«s&. 
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speaking  of  the  average  citizens,  the  average  men  and  women  wno" 
make  up  the  nation. 

Inasmuch  as  I  am  speaking  to  an  assemblage  of  mothers  I  shall 
have  nothing  whatever  to  say  in  praise  of  an  easy  life.  Yours  is  the 
work  which  is  never  ended.  No  mother  has  an  easy  time,  and  most 
mothers  have  very  hard  times,  and  yet  wliat  true  mother  would  barter 
her  experience  of  joy  and  sorrow  in  exchange  for  a  life  of  cold  selfish- 
ness, which  insists  upon  perpetual  amusement  and  the  avoidance  of 
care,  and  which  often  finds  its  fit  dwelling  place  in  some  flat  designed 
to  furnish  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  eflFort  the  maximum 
of  comfort  and  of  luxury,  but  in  which  tliere  is  literallv  no  nlace  for 
children? 

The  woman  who  is  a  good  wife,  a  good  mother,  is  entitled  to  our 
respect  as  is  no  one  else ;  but  she  is  entitled  to  it  only  because,  and 
so  long  as,  she  is  worthy  of  it.  Effort  and  self-sacrifice  are  the  laws  of 
worthy  life  for  a  man  as  for  the  woman ;  though  neither  the  eflfort 
nor  the  self-sacrifice  may  be  the  same  for  the  one  as  for  the  other.  I 
do  not  in  the  least  believe  in  the  patient  Griselda  type  of  woman,  in  the 
woman  who  submits  to  gross  and  long-continued  ill  treatment,  any 
more  than  I  believe  in  a  man  who  tamely  submits  to  wrongful  aggres- 
sion. No  wrongdoing  is  so  abhorrent  as  wrongdoing  by  a  man 
toward  the  wife  and  the  children  who  should  arouse  every  tender 
feeling  in  his  nature.  Selfishness  toward  them,  the  lack  of  tertdemess 
toward  them,  lack  of  consideration  for  them,  above  ail,  brutality  in 
any  form  toward  them,  should  arouse  the  heartiest  scorn  and  indigna- 
tion in  every  upright  soul. 

I  believe  in  the  woman's  keeping  her  self-respect  just  as  I  believe 
in  the  man's  doing  so.  I  believe  in  her  rights  just  as  much  as  I 
believe  in  the  man's,  and  indeed  a  little  more;  and  I  regard  marriage 
as  a  partnership,  in  which  each  partner  is  in  honor  bound  to  think  of 
the  rights  of  the  other  as  well  as  of  his  or  her  own.  But  I  think  that 
the  duties  are  even  more  important  than  the  rights ;  and  in  the  long 
run  I  think  that  the  reward  is  ampler  and  greater  for  duty  well  done,* 
than  for  the  insistence  upon  individual  rights,  necessary  though  this, 
too,  must  often  be.  Your  duty  is  hard,  your  responsibility  great ;  but 
greatest  of  all  is  your  reward.  I  do  not  pity  you  in  the  least.  On 
the  contrary,  I  feel  respect  and  admiration  for  you. 

Into  the  woman's  keeping  is  committed  the  destiny  of  the  genera- 
tions to  come  after  us.*  In  bringing  up  your  children  you  mothers 
must  remember  that  while  it  is  essential  to  be  loving  and  tender,  it  is 
no  less  essential  to  be  wise  and  firm.  Foolishness  and  affection  must 
not  be  treated  as  interchangeable  terms ;  and  besides  training  your 

'President  Roosevelt  regards  woman  and  especially  in  ber  role  of  mother  as  the  Iee]r*to«e 
of  the  social -political  arch,  wantJns  which,  and  as  now  arranged,  the  wliole  world  gees  to 
mauh.—A.  H.  L. 
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sons  and  daughters  in  the  softer  and  milder  virtues  you  must  seek  to 
give  them  those  stern  and  hardy  qualities  which  in  after  hfe  they  will 
surely  need.  Some  children  will  go  wrong  in  spite  of  the  best  train- 
ing ;  and  some  will  go  right  even  when  their  surroundings  are  most 
unfortunate  ;  nevertheless  an  immense  amount  depends  upon  the  family 
training.  If  you  mothers  through  weakness  bring  up  your  sons  to 
be  selfish  and  to  think  only  of  themselves,  you  will  be  responsible  for 
much  sadness  among  the  women  who  are  to  be  their  wives  in  the 
future.  If  you  let  your  daughters  grow  up  idle,  perhaps  under  the 
mistaken  impression  that  as  you  yourselves  have  had  to  work  hard  they 
shall  know  only  enjoyment,  you  are  preparing  them  to  be  useless  to 
others  and  burdens  to  themselves.  Teach  boys  and  girls  alike  that  they 
are  not  to  look  forward  to  lives  spent  in  avoiding  difficulties,  but  to 
lives  spent  in  overcoming  difficulties.  Teach  them  that  work,  for 
themselves  and  also  for  others,  is  not  a  curse,  but  a  blessing ;  seek  to 
make  them  happy,  to  make  them  enjoy  life,  but  seek  also  to  make  them 
face  life  with  the  steadfast  resolution  to  wrest  success  from  labor  and 
adversity,  and  to  do  their  whole  duty  before  God  and  to  man.  Surely 
she  who  can  thus  train  her  sons  and  her  daughters  is  thrice  fortunate 
among  women. 

There  are  many  good  people  who  are  denied  tlie  supreme  blessing  of 
children,  and  for  these  we  have  the  respect  and  sympathy  always  due 
to  those  who,  from  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  denied  any  of  the  other 
great  blessings  of  life.  But  the  man  or  woman  who  deliberately  fore- 
goes these'  blessings,  whether  from  viciousness,  coldness,  shallow- 
heartedness,  self-indulgence,  or  mere  failure  to  appreciate  aright  the 
difference  between  the  all-important  and  the  unimportant — why,  such 
a  creature  merits  contempt  as  hearty  as  any  visited  upon  the  soldier 
who  runs  away  in  battle,  or  upon  the  man  who  refvises  to  work  for 
the  support  of  those  dependent  upon  him,  and  who,  though  ablebodied, 
is  yet  content  to  eat  in  idleness  the  bread  which  others  provide. 

The  existence  of  women  of  this  type  forms  one  of  the  most  unpleasant 
and  unwholesome  features  of  modern  life.  If  any  one  is  so  dim  of 
vision  as  to  fail  to  see  what  a  thoroughly  unlovely  creature  such  a 
woman  is,  I  wish  he  would  read  Judge  Robert  Grant's  novel,  "Un- 
leavened Bread,"  ponder  seriously  the  character  of  Selma,  and  think 
of  the  fate  that  would  surely  overcome  any  nation  which  developed 
its  average  and  typical  woman  along  such  lines.  Unfortunately,  it 
would  be  untrue  to  say  that  this  type  exists  only  in  American  novels. 
That  it  also  exists  in  American  life  is  made  unpleasantly  evident  by 
the  statistics  as  to  the  dwindling  families  in  some  localities.  It  is 
made  evident  in  equally  sinister  fashion  by  the  census  statistics  as  to 
divorce,  which  are  fairly  appalling;  for  easy  divorce  is  now,  as  it  ever 
has  been,  a  bane  to  any  nation,  a  curse  to  society,  a  menace  ta  tlofc. 
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home,  an  incitement  to  married  unhappiness,  and  to  immorality,  an 
evil  thing  for  men,  and  a  still  more  hideous  evil  for  women.  These 
unpleasant  tendencies  in  our  American  life  are  made  evident  by  articles 
such  as  those  which  I  actually  read  not  long  ago  in  a  certain  paper, 
where  a  clergyman  was  quoted,  seemingly  with  approval,  as  expressing 
the  general  American  attitude  when  he  said  that  the  ambition  of  any 
save  a  very  rich  man  should  be  to  rear  two  children  only,  so  as  to 
give  his  children  an  opportimity  "to  taste  a  few  of  the  good  things 
of  life." 

This  man,  whose  profession  and  calling  should  have  made  him  a 
moral  teacher,  actually  set  before  others  the  ideal,  not  of  training 
children  to  do  their  duty,  not  of  sending  them  forth  with  stout  hearts 
and  ready  minds  to  win  triumphs  for  themselves  and  their  country, 
not  of  allowing  them  the  opportunity  and  giving  them  the  privilege 
of  making  their  own  place  in  the  world,  but,  forsooth,  of  keeping  the 
number  of  children  so  limited  that  they  might  "taste  a  few  good  tilings  !*' 
The  way  to  give  a  child  a  fair  chance  in  life  is  not  to  bring  it  up  in 
luxury,  but  to  see  that  it  has  the  kind  of  training  that  will  give  it 
strength  of  character.  Even  apart  from  the  vital  question  of  national 
life,  and  regarding  only  the  individual  interest  of  the  children  them- 
selves, happiness  in  the  true  sense  is  a  hundredfold  more  apt  to  come 
to  any  given  member  of  a  healthy  family  of  healthy  minded  children, 
well  brought  up,  well  educated,  but  taught  that  they  must  shift  for 
themselves,  must  win  their  own  way,  and  by  their  own  exertions  make 
their  own  positions  of  usefulness,  than  it  is  apt  to  come  to  those  whose 
parents  themselves  have  acted  on  and  have  trained  their  children  to 
act  on  the  selfish  and  sordid  theory  that  the  whole  end  of  life  is  "to 
taste  a  few  good  things." 

The  intelligence  of  the  remark  is  on  a  par  with  its  morality,  for  the 
most  rudimentary  mental  process  would  have  shown  the  speaker  that 
if  the  average  family  in  which  there  are  children  contained  but  two 
children  the  nation  as  a  whole  would  decrease  in  population  so  rapidly 
that  in  two  or  three  generations  it  would  very  deservedly  be  on  the 
point  of  extinction,  so  that  the  people  who  had  acted  on  this  base  and 
selfish  doctrine  would  be  giving  place  to  others  with  braver  and  more 
robust  ideals.  Nor  would  such  a  result  be  in  any  way  regrettable; 
for  a  race  that  practiced  such  doctrine — that  is,  a  race  that  practiced 
race  suicide — would  thereby  conclusively  show  that  it  was  unfit  to 
exist,  and  that  it  had  better  give  place  to  people  who  had  not  forgotten 
the  primary 'laws  of  their  being. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  whole  matter  is  simple  enough.  If  either  a 
race  or  an  individual  prefers  the  pleasures  of  mere  effortless  ease,  of 
se//-indulgence,  to  the  infinitely  deeper,  the  infinitely  higher  pleasures 
that  come  to  those  who  Vtvo>n  ^iVvt  \,ci\\  ^tvd  the  weariness,  but  also  the 
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joy,  of  hard  duty  well  done,  why,  that  race  or  that  individual  must 
inevitably  in  the  end  pay  the  penalty  of  leading  a  life  both  vapid  and 
ignoble.  No  man  and  no  woman  really  worthy  of  the  name  can  care 
for  the  life  spent  solely  or  chiefly  in  the  avoidance  of  risk  and  trouble 
and  labor.  Save  in  exceptional  cases  the  prizes  worth  having  in  life 
must  be  paid  for,  and  the  life  worth  living  must  be  a  life  of  work  for 
a  wortfcy  end,  and  ordinarily  of  work  more  for  others  than  for  one's 
self. 

The  man  is  but  a  poor  creature  whose  effort  is  not  rather  for  the 
betterment  of  his  wife  and  children  than  for  himself;  and  as  for  the 
mother,  her  very  name  stands  for  loving  unselfishness  and  self-abnega- 
tion, and,  in  any  society  fit  to  exist,  is  fraught  with  associations  which 
render  it  holy. 

The  woman's  task  is  not  easy — no  task  worth  doing  is  easy — but  in 
doing  it,  and  when  she  has  done  it,  there  shall  come  to  her  the  highest 
and  holiest  joy  known  to  mankind;  and  having  done  it,  she  shall  have 
the  reward  prophesied  in  Scripture;  for  her  husband  and  her  children, 
yes,  and  all  people  who  realize  that  her  work  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
all  national  happiness  and  greatness,  shall  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed. 


AT  THE  121ST  ANNUAL  DINNER  OF  THE  FRIENDLY  SONS  OF  ST. 
PATRICK,  NEW  YORK,  MARCH  17,  1905. 

Long  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  there  had  begun  on  the 
soil  of  the  colonies  which  afterward  became  the  United  States  that 
mixture  of  races  which  has  been,  and  still  is,  one  of  the  most  important 
features  in  our  history  as  a  people.  At  the  time,  early  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  when  the  immigrants  from  Ireland  first  began  to  come 
in  numbers  to  this  country,  the  race  elements  in  our  population  were 
still  imperfectly  fused,  and  for  some  time  the  new  Irish  strain  was 
clearly  distinguiihablc  from  the  others.  There  was  a  peculiarity  about 
these  immigrants  who  came  from  Ireland  to  the  colonies  during  the 
eighteenth  century  which  has  never  been  paralleled  in  tlie  case  of  any 
other  immigrants  whatsoever.  In  all  other  cases,  since  the  very  first 
settlements,  the  pushing  westward  of  the  frontiers  has  been  due  primar- 
ily to  the  men  of  native  birth.  But  the  immigrants  from  Ireland  in 
the  seventeenth  cetnury  pushed  boldly  through  the  settled  districts 
and  planted  themselves  as  the  advance  guard  of  the  conquering  civiliza- 
tion on  the  borders  of  the  Indian-haunted  wilderness.  In  Maine  and 
Northern  New  Hampshire,  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina,  alike,  this  was  true. 

By  the  time  the  Revolution  broke  out  these  men  had  begun  to  mix 
with  their  fellows  of  other  stocks,  and  they  furnished  their  full  share 
of  leadership  in  the  great  struggle  which  made  us  a  Natioa.    A«ss«s>iNS|» 
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their  number  was  Commodore  John  Barry,  one  of  the  three  or  four 
officers  to  whom  our  infant  navy  owed  most.  On  land  they  furnished 
generals  like  Montgomery,  who  fell  so  gloriously  at  Quebec,  and  SulH- 
van,  the  conqueror  of  the  Iroquois,  who  came  of  a  New  Hampshire 
family,  which  furnished  governors  to  three  New  England  States,  while 
the  Continental  troops  of  the  hardest  fighter  among  Washington's 
generals.  Mad  Anthony  Wayne,  were  recruited  so  largely  from  this 
stock  that  Light  Horse  Harry  Lee  always  referred  to  them  as  "The 
Line  of  Ireland."  Nor  must  we  forget  that  of  this  same  stock  there 
was  a  boy  during  the  days  of  the  Revolution  who  afterward  became 
the  chief  American  general  of  his  time,  and  as  President,  one  of  the 
public  men  who  left  his  impress  most  deeply  upon  our  nation,  old 
Andrew  Jackson,  the  victor  of  New  Orleans.. 

In  the  second  great  crisis  of  our  country's  history — the  period  of  the 
I  Civil  War — the  part  played  by  the  men  of  Irish  birth  or  parentage 
was  no  less  striking  than  it  had  been  in  the  Revolution.  Among  the 
three  or  four  great  generals  who  led  the  Northern  army  in  the  war 
stood  Philip  Sheridan.  Some  of  those  whom  I  am  now  addressing 
served  in  that  immortal  brigade  which  on  that  fatal  day  of  Fredericks- 
burg left  its  dead  closest  to  the  stone  wall  which  marked  the  limit  that 
could  not  be  overpassed  even  by  the  highest  human  valor. 

The  people  who  have  come  to  this  country  from  Ireland  have  con- 
tributed to  the  stock  of  our  common  citizenship  qualities  which  are 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  every  great  nation.  They  are  a  masterful 
race  of  rugged  character — a  race  the  qualities  of  whose  womanhood 
have  become  proverbial,  while  its  men  have  the  elemental,  the  indis- 
pensable virtues  of  working  hard  in  time  of  peace  and  fighting  hard 
in  time  of  war.  In  every  walk  of  life  men  of  this  blood  have  stood, 
and  now  stand,  pre-eminent  as  statesmen  and  as  soldiers,  on  the  bench, 
at  the  bar,  and  in  business.  They  are  doing  their  full  share  toward 
the  artistic  and  literary  development  of  the  country.  And  right  here 
let  me  make  a  special  plea  to  you.  We  Americans  take  a  just  pride 
in  the  development  of  our  great  universities,  and  more  and  more  we 
are  seeking  to  provide  for  original  and  creative  work  in  these  universi- 
ties. I  hope  that  an  earnest  effort  will  be  made  to  endow  chairs  in 
American  universities  for  the  study  of  Celtic  literature  and  for  research 
in  Celtic  antiquities.  It  is  only  of  recent  years  that  the  extraordinary 
wealth  and  beauty  of  the  old  Celtic  sages  have  been  fully  appreciated, 
and  we  of  America,  who  have  so  large  a  Celtic  strain  in  our  blood, 
cannot  afford  to  be  behindhand  in  the  work  of  adding  to  modern 
scholarship  by  bringing  within  its  ken  the  great  Celtic  literature  of 
the  past. 

My  fellow-countrymen,  I  have  spoken  to-night  especially  of  what 
has  been  done  for  this  Nal^ou  oi  o>it&\>>}  \vs,  sons  of  Irish  blood.    But, 
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after  all,  in  speaking  to  you  or  any  other  body  of  my  fellow-citizens, 

no  matter  from  what  Old  World  country  they  themselves  or  their  fore- 
fathers may  have  come,  the  great  thing  to  remember  is  that  we  are  all 
of  us  Americans.  Let  us  keep  our  pride  in  the  stocks  from  which  we 
have  sprung ;  but  let  us  show  that  pride  not  by  holding  aloof  one  from 
another,  least  of  all  by  preserving  the  Old  World  jealousies  and  bitter- 
ness, but  by  joining  in  a  spirit  of  generous  rivalry  to  see  which  can  do 
most  for  our  great  common  country.  Americanism  is  not  a  matter  of 
creed,  or  birthplace,  or  descent.  That  man  is  the  best  American  who 
has  in  him  the  American  spirit,  the  American  soul.  Such  a  man  fears 
not  the  strong  and  harms  not  the  weak.  He  scorns  what  is  base  or 
cruel  or  dishonest.  He  looks  beyond  the  accidents  of  occupation  or 
social  condition,  and  hails  each  of  his  fellow  citizens  as  his  brother, 
asking  nothing  save  that  each  shall  treat  the  other  on  his  worth  as 
a  man,  and  that  they  shall  join  together  to  do  all  that  in  them  lies  for 
the  uplifting  of  this  mighty  and  vigorous  people.  In  our  veins  runs 
the  blood  of  many  an  Old  World  nation.  We  are  kin  to  each  of  those 
nations,  and  yet  identical  with  none.  Our  policy  should  be  one  of 
cordial  friendship  for  all ;  and  yet  we  should  keep  ever  before  our  eyes 
the  fact  that  we  are  ourselves  a  separate  people,  with  our  own  ideals 
and  standards,  and  destined,  whether  for  better  or  for  worse,  to  work 
out  a  wholly  new  national  type.  The  fate  of  the  twentieth  century  will 
in  no  small  degree  depend  upon  the  quality  of  citizenship  developed  on 
this  continent.  Surely  such  a  thought  must  thrill  us  with  the  resolute 
purpose  so  to  bear  ourselves  that  the  name  American  shall  stand  as  the 
symbol  of  just,  generous,  and  fearless  dealing  with  all  men  and  all 
nations.  Let  us  be  true  to  ourselves,  for  we  cannot  then  be  false  to 
any  man. 
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AT  THE  BANQUET  OF  THE  SONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLU- 
TION, NEW  YORK,  MARCH  17,  1905. 

We  rank  as  one  of  the  great  naval  powers  of  the  earth,  and  we  rank 
as  a  power  for  peace.  The  navy  is  the  arm  of  all  others  upon  which 
this  nation  must  depend  to  defend  it  against  all  foreign  aggressors. 
I  want  to  increase  the  number  of  our  battleships  because  they  are 
preventatives  of  war  with  other  nations. 

It  is,  to  me.  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  Congress  does  not  provide 
means  for  field  maneuvers,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  near  future 
will  see  this  defect  remedied. 

We  owe  to  this  nation  that  we  have  an  army  that  gives  as  good 
service  as  any  in  the  world,  but  we  cannot  achieve  this  unless  we  train 
men  in  the  mass.  War  came,  and  you  sent  men  to  the  front  with 
officers  who  had  never  handled  men  in  the  mass,  officers  w^c^  Vsk&. 
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only  had  command  over  a  few  hundred  men.     Could  you  expect  any- 
thing but  disorder? 

I  speak  in  the  interests  of  peace  when  I  ask  for  an  eflficient  army 
and  navy. 

This  nation  will  not  surrender  the  Isthmian  Canal  nor  the  islands  of 
the  sea.  and  here  is  an  argument  for  augmented  strength. 


AT  LOUISVILLE.  KY..  APRIL  4,  1905. 
Governor  Beckham,  and  you,  my  fellow  Americans: 

Surely  any  man  would  indeed  be  gratified  to  be  greeted  in  this  way 
by  such  an  audience,  and  be  introduced  as  you  have  introduced  me, 
Governor  Beckham. 

As  the  Governor  has  so  well  said,  upon  all  the  important  questions, 
the  questions  that  infinitely  transcend  mere  partisan  differences,  we  are 
fundamentally  one.  For  in  the  question  of  foreign  and  internal  politics, 
the  points  upon  which  there  can  be  no  proper  division  on  party  lines 
infinitely  exceed  in  number  those  upon  which  there  can  be  such 
divisions,  and.  Governor  Beckham,  I  shall  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to 
justify  the  hope  to  which  you  have  given  expression  and  to  try  to  show 
myself  the  President  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

And,  naturally,  I  feel  particularly  gratified  at  seeing  here  today, 
joined  in  this  procession,  the  men  who  wore  the  blue  and  the  men 
who  wore  the  gray.  In  the  dark  days — now  keep  just  as  quiet  as  you 
can ;  you  won't  be  able  to  do  anything  more  than  see  me,  anyhow — in 
the  dark  days  each  of  you  fought  for  the  right  as  it  was  given  him  to 
see  the  right,  and  each  of  you  has  left  us  the  right  to  feel  pride  not 
only  in  your  valor,  but  in  our  devotion  to  what  you  conscientiously 
believed  your  duty. 

And  now  we  are  all  one,  and  as  a  united  people  we  have  the  right 
to  feel  the  same  pride  in  the  valor  of  the  man  who  conscientiously 
risked  his  life  in  the  Confederate  uniform  that  we  have  in  the  man  who 
fought  in  the  blue.  And  as  I  passed  by  your  ranks,  oh,  my  friends 
in  gray,  to-day,  and  saluted  the  flag  of  our  common  country,  held  up 
by  a  man  in  the  gray  uniform,  I  felt  that,  indeed,  we  are  one,  and  that 
we  have  been  able  to  show  mankind  the  greatest  war  of  the  century 
can  be  followed  by  the  most  perfect  union  that  any  nation  now  knows. 

And  in  coming  to  this  great  and  beautiful  city  of  yours  I  wish  to  con- 
g^tulate  you  upon  the  historic  spirit  that  is  found  here.  I  am  glad,  as 
1 1  say,  of  the  spirit  that  makes  you  wish  to  dedicate  statues  like  this 
of  Jefferson,  and  like  the  great  statue  of  Clay  inside  of  this  court- 
house. It  is  a  fine  tiling  to  keep  to  a  sense  of  historic  continuity 
with  the  past,  and  there  is  one  statue  that  I  wish  the  members  in 
fh**  National  Congress  irom  KewtatV^  \o  s,tt  vs  ^ut  up  by  the  National 
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government,  and  that  is  a  national  statue  to  Andrew  Jackson  and 
the  victors  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  The  fight  at  New  Orleans 
was  one  in  which  the  whole  nation  has  a  care,  as  far  as  the  glory  and 
the  profit  went,  and  the  whole  Nation,  and  not  any  one  State,  should 
join  in  putting  that  statue  up. 

I  want  to  thank  you,  the  members  of  the  Liedertafels,  for  coming 
here  to  sing  to-day,  and  I  want  to  say  just  one  thing  suggested  by 
your  presence.  We,  as  a  people,  are  composed  of  men  of  many  dif- 
ferent stocks  from  the  Old  World.  Each  stock  can  contribute  some- 
thing of  great  value  to  our  national  life.  The  people  of  German  origin 
who  have  come  here  have  contributed  much  in  many  different  ways, 
and  not  the  least  of  what  they  contributed  has  been  the  power  to  know 
what  the  joy  of  living  means.  There  is  one  word  I  wish  it  were 
possible  to  translate,  but,  as  it  is  not  possible,  I  wish  we  could  adopt 
it  absolutely  as  it  is — "gemuethlichkeit" — for  gemuethlichkeit  is  a 
mighty  valuable  asset.  I  only  hope  as  missionaries  you  will  be  able 
to  teach  us  what  it  means  and  how  to  practice  it  all  through. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  say  good-by,  because  there  is  a  little  movement 
there,  and  it  will  be  better  for  the  women  and  small  people  if  I  let 
you  get  away.     Good-by. 


I 


AT  MILLTOWN.  IND„  APRIL  4.  1905. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  and  saying  a  wO' 
of  greeting  to  you.  It  cannot  but  be  pleasant  to  any  President  to  have 
the  chance  of  going  through  the  country  and  meeting  his  fellow  country- 
men and  being  greeted  as  you  have  greeted  me.  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
all — the  men.  the  women,  and  the  children.  I  am  glad  to  see  here, 
and  wherever  I  go,  the  type  of  man  and  of  woman  which  I  believe 
makes  the  future  welfare  of  this  country — the  man  and  woman  who 

I  believe  in  doing  their  duty  in  facing  life,  knowing  that  life  has  in  it 
any  amount  that  is  hard,  but  who  are  going  to  do  their  part  to  make 
things  right  for  themselves  and  for  their  neighbors.  There  is  not  any- 
thing very  difficult  in  government.  It  is  simply  the  applying  of  cer- 
tain common-sense  principles  that  we  apply  among  ourselves.  The 
man  who  is  a  decent  man  will  be  a  decent  husband,  a  decent  father, 
a  decent  neighbor,  and  in  public  life  he  will  do  the  right  thing. 
; 


AT   HUNTINCBURG.   IND.,  APRIL  4,   1905. 
Genttemen  and  ladies: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  catch  this  glimpse  of  you  and  greet  you 
on  my  way  down  to  the  reunion  of  my  old  regiment  at  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  There  is  one  thing  I  am  always  impressed  with  in  goin^  tK^csvi.^ 


I 
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this  country,  and  that  is,  down  at  bottom,  east  or  west,  north  or  south, 
wherever  you  meet  the  average  American,  he  is  a  pretty  good  American. 
In  greeting  all  of  you,  I  want  to  say  that  while  I  am  particularly  glad 
to  see  the  men  and  the  women,  I  think  I  am  even  more  glad  to  see 
the  children.  I  think  the  American  stock  is  a  middling  good  one,  and 
I  do  not  want  to  see  it  die  out.  I  see  here  men  who  wear  the  button 
that  shows  that  they  fought  in  the  great  war.  They  have  left  us  a 
legacy  not  only  of  how  to  do  our  duty  in  war,  but  in  peace.  Let  us 
of  the  younger  generation  try  to  keep  up  their  standard. 

AT  MOUNT  VERNON,  ILL..  APRIL  4.  1905. 

My  friends  and  fellow  Americans: 

I  am  delighted  to  be  in  this  great  and  beautiful  State  today, 
to  be  passing  through  Illinois,  which  I  know  so  well,  and  to 
be  greeted  by  you.  I  have  but  a  moment  and  I  want  to  say 
a  word  of  special  greeting  to  two  bodies  here ;  in  the  first 
place  to  the  men  of  the  great  war,  to  the  men  of  the  Grand  Army, 
to  the  men  who  actually  did  the  deed  instead  of  talking  about  it ;  and 
in  the  next  place  to  you  young  people,  the  boys  and  girls ;  for  it  is 
going  to  depend  upon  what  you  do  and  the  way  you  are  brought 
up  whether  thirty  years  hence  we  are  as  proud  of  this  country  as 
we  are  now.  One  word  to  the  fathers  and  mothers;  in  bringing 
up  the  children,  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  bring  them 
up  merely  so  that  everything  shall  be  as  easy  as  possible,  but  so  they 
will  be  able  to  do  the  best  that  can  be  done  with  life,  which  is 
certain  to  be  a  Httle  rough  at  besL  Teach  them  not  to  shirk  difficulties ; 
but  to  overcome  them. 


AT  CADDO.  I.  T.,  APRIL  5.  1905. 

I  have  just  a  moment  in  which  to  greet  you  and  wish  you  well.  Il 
was  from  Caddo  that  very  many  members  of  my  own  old  regiment  came, 
and  you  can  hardly  imagine  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  me  to  be  here 
to-day  to  see  you.  All  day  long  I  have  been  traveling  through  your 
beautiful  Territory,  a  Territory  that  very  soon,  I  not  only  hope  but 
earnestly  believe,  will  be  a  part  of  a  great  State  in  the  Union.  If  your 
citizens  act  as  well  in  peace  as  those  of  them  I  knew  in  war,  it  will 
be  a  mighty  good  State.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  type 
of  men  you  have  got,  and  upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  your 
children.  I  want  you  to  remember  now  that  you  are  on  the  verge 
of  Statehood,  that  whether  you  can  feel  proud  or  not  of  your  State 
in  the  future  is  going  to  depend  upon  the  citizenship  of  the  average  man 
and  average  woman. 
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AT  DURANT.  I.  T..  APRIL  s.  IQOS 

In  thanking  all  of  you  for  coming  here,  let  me  thank  first  the  Union 
and  Confederate  veterans,  the  men  who  wore  the  blue  and  the  gray, 
the  men  who  proved  their  truth  by  their  endeavor ;  who  risked  life 
itself  for  their  convictions  in  the  great  days  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
who  left  us  as  a  heritage  the  duty  of  doing  no  less  should  ever  the 
call  to  arms  come  again.  Also  let  me  say  how  glad  I  am  to  see  the 
school  children  here.  You  of  the  Civil  War  left  us  the  duty  to  be 
true  to  the  standard  you  set.  Let  us  so  live  that  these  children  when 
they  grow  up  shall  feel  equally  proud  of  the  country  we  leave  to  them, 
and  we  have  got  to  do  it  by  the  way  we  do  the  small  duties  of  life. 

The  thing  to  do  is  each  day  to  do  that  day's  work.  That  is  what 
makes  a  good  soldier  in  time  of  war,  and  it  also  makes  good  citizens 
in  time  of  peace.  Remember,  above  all  things,  here  in  this  Territory, 
so  soon  to  be  a  part  of  a  great  and  mighty  State — and  I  do  not 
think  I  have  to  impress  it  upon  you  much — your  duty  to  the  generation 
that  is  coming  up. 


AT  SHERMAN,  TEX.,  APRIL  5.  1905. 

You  can  have  no  idea  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  me  to  be  here  again.  If 
you  are  half  as  glad  to  have  me  as  I  am  to  be  here  we  will  call  it  square. 
It  is  nearly  seven  years  ago  that  I  came  here  to  take  part  in  raising 
the  regiment,  some  of  my  comrades  from  which  are  here  to  escort 
me  today.*  You  who  wore  the  blue  and  gray  know  how  close  the  tie 
is  that  binds  you  to  the  men  by  whose  side  you  have  faced  bullets, 
with  whom  you  have  lain  in  trenches,  with  whom  you  have  known 
fatigue  and  hunger  and  thirst  and  danger.  I  know  that  in  greeting 
all  of  you  none  of  the  rest  of  you  will  object  to  my  saying  that 
there  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  me  in  being  greeted  by  the  veterans 
who  wore  the  blue  or  the  gray  in  the  great  Civil  War. 
1  It  was  the  greatest  war  of  the  century,  and  it  left  behind  the  most 

^^         perfect  peace  of  the  century. 

^H  Think  of  what  it  means  to  our  country  to  have  the  President  of 

^H  the  United  States,  a  man  with  both  Northern  and  Southern  blond 
^V  in  his  veins,  come  here  and  drive  up  between,  as  a  guard  of  honor, 
r  on  the  one  side  of  the  Union,  and  the  other  the  Confederate  veterans. 

^K  I  cannot  thank  you  for  all  that  your  coming  here  argues.  I  want 
^H  to  say  how  deeply  touched  I  am  by  the  reception  accorded  me.  Ex- 
^H        cepting  only  the  Union  and  Confederate  veterans,  the  people  whom 

L 


*Pmtdeiit  RooMvelt  draws  half  bis  blood  from  the  Soutb,  snd  tliroughoat  bis  speectiet 
one  will  observe  how  he  begins  to  expand  and  warm  whenever  he  talks  to  a  Southern 
audience.  It  was  a  relative  of  President  Roosevelt  who  aimed  the  last  gun  which  the  Alabama 
fired  at  the  Krarjargt. — A.  H.  I,. 
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I  have  been  most  pleased  to  see  are  the  school  children  and  the  col- 
lege girls.  I  admire  the  men  and  women  of  Texas,  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
the  children  of  the  right  quantity  and  quality. 

I  saw  in  one  of  the  papers  today  the  statement  that  they  hoped 
I  would  go  out  of  Texas  thinking  more  of  it.  I  do  not  know  that 
that  is  possible,  because  I  think  so  much  of  it  already;  but  if  I  could 
have  thought  more  of  it  I  would  have  thought  more  within  the  last  half 
hour,  since  coming  within  its  limits. 


AT  ATOKA,  I.  T..  APRIL  s,  iQOS- 

I  have  only  a  moment  in  which  to  greet  you  and  to  say  how  glad 
I  am  to  be  here.  I  trust  that  in  a  short  time  I  shall  have  the  chance 
of  greeting  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  a  State  of  a  million 
and  a  half  people.  I  wish  to  say  that  in  greeting  all  of  you  I  am 
especially  glad  to  greet  the  children.  I  am  glad  to  sec  the  Indian 
Orphan  Home  children  here  and  your  public  school  children.  I  wish 
you  to  take  care  of  the  children  who  are  going  to  run  the  State  in  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  sec  that  they  do  it  in  the  right  shape. 

You  know  that  from  this  Territory  I  got  many  of  the  members 
of  my  regiment,  and  many  of  those  were  of  Indian  blood.  In  this 
Territory  now  and  when  it  becomes  a  State  you  must  see  to  it  that 
everything  is  done  to  bring  the  Indians,  the  original  owners  of  the 
soil,  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  citizenship,  and  remember  that 
your  motto  should  be  "all  men  up  and  not  some  men  down."  The 
easiest  way  to  raise  any  of  us  is  to  raise  all  of  us.  and  if  you  de- 
press any  of  us,  as  sure  as  fate  all  of  us  will  more  or  less  feel  the  eflfects 
of  that  depression. 

I  have  traveled  all  today  through  this  beautiful  Territory.  You 
have  the  climate,  the  natural  resources  in  agriculture  and  business  that 
will  make  you  one  of  the  greatest  States  of  the  Union.  It  rests  with 
yourselves  to  take  advantage  of  these  natural  resources.  You  have 
got  to  work,  and  work  hard.  I  do  not  have  to  say  that  to  those  who 
are  the  descendants  of  the  pioneers  themselves,  for  that  is  how  work  on 
the  frontier  has  alwavs  been  done. 


AT  SOUTH  McALESTER.  I.  T..  APRIL  S.  1905- 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  greet  everywhere  I  have  been  today  so 
many  school  children.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  what  really  counts  in 
any  State  is  the  character  of  the  men  and  women  who  make  up  that 
State.  You  have  a  wonderful  climate.  You  are  developing  great 
industries.  But  all  oi  that  will  not  avail  if  you  don't  have  the  right 
[type  of  men  and  VfOtuerv  vu  \?^e.  "$)Vi\.t.    TVvat  is  what  counts.     I 


I 

! 

I 


believe  you  are  getting  that  type.  I  believe  you  are  paying  heed 
to  the  education  of  the  young  people,  of  these  girls  and  boys  that 
I  see  before  me,  who  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  will  be  running  things. 

I  do  not  want  to  preach,  but  I  do  want  to  say  just  a  word  or  two 
to  make  you  understand  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  you.  Right- 
fully, we  take  the  most  intense  pride  in  our  country.  We  have 
a  right  to  say  that  this  is  a  pretty  big  country,  because  it  is.  But 
even  more  important  than  being  proud  of  it  now  is  to  see  that  those 
who  come  after  us  will  have  the  same  right  to  feel  proud  of  it  that 
we  have.  We  are  proud  now  of  what  our  fathers  did  in  the  days 
that  tried  men's  souls,  and  in  time  of  war  or  in  time  of  peace  we 
must  so  conduct  ourselves  that  those  who  come  after  us  will  have 
the  same  right  to  be  proud  of  their  ancestors  as  this  generation  has  to  be 
proud  of  our  ancestors  of  the  Civil  War. 


AT  MUSKOGEE,  I.  T.,  APRIL  s.  190S. 

I  cannot  saw  how  impressed  I  have  been,  traveling  through  the 
Territory  this  morning.  Your  Territory,  probably  in  conjunction  with 
Oklahoma,  will  soon  be  one  of  the  great  States  of  this  Union.  I 
look  forward  to  meeting  your  Senators  and  Congressmen  not  long 
hence.  I  earnestly  hope  that  as  you  enter  Statehood  you  will  realize 
the  immense  responsibility  that  rests  upon  you.  Statehood  is  a  first- 
class  thing,  if  you  use  it  right.  It  will  be  a  mighty  poor  thing,  if 
you  don't.  Successful  self-government,  of  course,  must  be  based  upon 
the  average  quality  of  the  citizenship,  If  the  average  citizen  does  his 
duty,  you  will  have  a  good  State,  and  you  will  not  otherwise. 

Nobody  can  make  a  good  State  except  you  yourselves.  You  need 
just  the  qualities  in  government  that  you  need  in  private  life.  A  man 
who  is  a  good  neighbor,  a  good  husband,  a  good  father,  is  the  type 
of  man  who  makes  a  good  citizen.  The  person  that  you  want  to 
have  as  a  neighbor  is  the  man  to  whom  you  can  tie,  on  whom  you 
can  count,  the  man  who  is  a  game  man  in  time  of  trouble,  but  who 
does  not  seek  trouble,  the  man  who  does  not  brag  and  brawl,  but 
who  makes  good ;  the  man  who  is  decent  and  square  in  his  dealings 
with  others.  That  is  just  the  type  you  have  got  to  have  in  public 
life.  You  cannot  aflFord  to  let  any  man  represent  you  in  public  life 
if  he  is  crooked.  I  do  not  care  whether  he  is  crooked  on  your  side 
or  not.  If  he  will  do  something  that  is  not  exactly  straight  for  your 
I  advantage,  he  will  do  it  quicker  for  his  own  advantage. 


• 
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AT  WAGONER,  I.  T.,  APRIL  5,  1905. 

It  was  here  in  this  Territory  that  no  small  part  of  my  regiment 
was  raised,  and  you,  my  comrade  there,  who  fought  in  the  big  war, 
know  it  means  a  good  deal  to  have  men  with  you  in  the  trenches.  I 
take  the  most  extreme  interest  in  everything  that  concerns  your  wel- 
fare. It  will  be  but  a  short  time  now,  probably,  when,  in  conjunction 
with  Oklahoma,  you  will  become  a  great  State.  It  is  going  to  rest 
with  you,  upon  the  way  in  which  you  handle  yourselves,  whether 
you  will  be  proud  of  that  State  or  not.  There  is  not  anybody  that 
can  help  us  do  more  than  start  along  the  right  direction.  Elach  one 
of  us  will  stumble  at  times,  and  shame  on  any  man  who  will  not  help 
his  brother  up ;  but  you  can't  carry  him.  He  must  walk  by  him- 
self. 

AT  VINETA,  1.  T.,  APRIL  s.  1905. 

I  cannot  say  what  pleasure  it  is  to  me  to  be  today  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  which  I  earnestly  hope  will  soon  be  a  part  of  a  great  State 
of  our  Union.  I  have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  the  Territory 
before ;  but  I  had  the  great  good  fortune  to  have  some  of  your 
sons  in  my  regiment ;  and  better  and  braver  men  never  rode  a  horse 
or  handled  a  rifle.  All  I  need  say  today  of  them  in  speaking  to 
you  of  the  great  war,  is  that  we  tried  in  the  little  war  to  show  that 
we  had  some  of  the  spirit  that  the  men  had  who  fought  in  the  great 
Civil  War. 

You  will  soon  be  part  of  one  of  the  great  States  of  the  Union  (for 
surely  we  will  see  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory  admitted  to 
Statehood),  and  when  that  takes  place  you  will  be  at  the  outset 
a  great  State.  Then  it  will  lie  with  you  to  see  what  kind  of  a  State  you 
make  of  it. 


AT  PARSONS,  KAN.,  APRIL  S.  lOOS- 
Friends: 

I  will  just  bid  you  good-morning.  I  am  so  glad  to  be  again 
in  the  Sunflower  State.  From  the  beginning  I  have  believed  in  your 
people,  and  I  am  more  than  grateful  for  the  way  your  people  showed 
your  belief  in  me  last  November.  It  is  not  possible  for  any  man  in 
any  position  to  promise  that  things  will  seem  right.  All  that  he 
can  promise  is  that  so  far  as  in  him  lies  he  will  do  his  part  toward 
making  them  right.  This  I  can  promise,  and  do.  It  is  in  one  stage  of 
life  as  it  is  in  another.  Right  here  I  see  one  of  the  men  who  fought 
in  the  great  war.  Al\  l\\al  he  could  do  in  that  war  was  to  do  his 
part  well,  to  do  all  thai  \vj  m  Vim  v^tW.    N.^<ii.  \.V\:it.  is  what  each  one 
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of  us  can  do,  in  whatever  position  he  is  called  to  be.  It  is  because 
of  what  you  and  the  average  man  and  woman  of  Kansas  have  done  that 
Kansas  is  so  great  a  State ;  and  it  is  that  every  man,  from  the  President 
right  through,  has  got  to  do  if  our  country  is  to  be  what  it  should  be. 

To  you  people  in  Kansas,  to  you  in  whom  I  believe  so  much,  there 
are  just  one  or  two  things  I  could  say  in  this  brief  moment.  There  is 
nothing  peculiar  in  the  qualities  you  need  in  government  that  differ- 
entiates those  qualities  from  the  qualities  you  need  in  having  one 
private  man  deal  with  another.  If  a  man  is  to  be  an  advantage  to 
the  community  in  which  he  lives  he  must  be  a  decent,  square  dealing 
man,  who  does  fairly  by  his  neighbor  and  takes  care  of  his  family.  The 
same  qualities  in  another  sphere  must  be  applied  in  public  life  if  he  is  to 
amount  to  anything — honesty,  decency,  courage,  and  common  sense. 


AT  DALLAS,  TEX.,  APRIL  S.  1905. 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  you,  my  fellow  Americans: 

It  has  been  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  come  within  the  limits  of 
your  mighty  and  beautiful  State.  This  afternoon  I  have  been  passing 
through  a  veritable  garden  of  the  Lord,  and  it  is  only  a  few  weeks 
since  that  I  did  my  part  in  helping  in  the  growth  here  when  I  signed 
the  bill  under  which  the  Trinity  River  will  be  improved.  And  I  was 
mighty  glad  to  do  it,  for  I  think  that  we  Americans  have  learned  the 
lesson  that  whatever  is  good  for  some  of  us  is  good  for  all  of  us. 

And  I  can,  in  a  sense,  claim  to  be,  by  blood,  at  least,  a  typical 
President,  for  I  am  half  Southerner,  half  Northerner.  I  was  born  in 
the  East,  and  I  have  a  great  deal  of  the  West  in  my  spirit. 

The  Civil  War  has  left  you  as  a  heritage  of  honor  not  merely  the 
memory  of  mighty  deeds  done  in  it,  alike  by  the  men  of  the  North 
and  the  men  of  the  South ;  it  has  left  us  as  an  inspiration  the  way 
in  which  those  men  when  the  war  was  through  returned  to  the 
callings  of  peace  and  wrought  in  peace  success  exactly  as  they  had 
wrought  in  war. 

You  of  this  State  of  Texas  have  behind  you  a  history  containing 
deeds  of  which  not  only  you,  but  all  the  country  must  be  forever 
proud.  My  regiment  was  raised  under  the  walls  of  that  historic 
building  of  which  it  was  said  tliat  Thermopylae  had  its  messenger  of 
death,  but  the  Alamo  had  none. 

I  will  ask  you  men  of  the  Civil  War,  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  as  a 
rule  the  man  who  was  a  good  soldier  was  the  man  who  did  well 
each  day  the  little  things  of  the  day;  the  man  that  you  wanted. was 
the  man  who,  when  his  business  was  to  dig  kitchen  sinks,  dug  them. 
Was  not  that  so  ? 

So  another  word  here :    I  want  you  men  of  Texas,  you  men  of  ta-ij 
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age,  to  see  today  that  exactly  as  you  lift  your  heads  here  by  virtue 
of  what  your  fathers  have  done,  so  your  childen  have  the  right  to 
hold  their  heads  high  because  of  the  way  in  which  you  have  handled 
yourselves,  A  glorious  memory  is  the  best  of  all  things  for  a  nation, 
if  die  purpose  of  that  nation  is  to  try  to  rise  level  with  that  mem- 
ory. 

It  is  a  poor  thing  for  a  nation  if  it  uses  the  memory  of  the  past 
to  excuse  it  for  inaction  or  failure  in  the  present.*  Keep  before 
yourselves  ever  that  the  very  fact  that  you  are  proud  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  makes  it  incumbent  upon  you  to  leave  a  heritage 
of  honor  to  those  who  are  to  come  after  you,  and  to  train  up  those  who 
are  to  come  after  you,  so  that  they  can  do  their  work  in  the  world. 

What  would  you  have  al!  been  fit  for,  you  men  who  fought  in  the 
Civil  War,  if  you  had  been  trained  up  to  believe  that  if  you  met 
a  difficulty  the  proper  thing  was  to  lie  down  or  run  away ;  and  you 
don't  like,  do  you,  for  an  occasionally  foolish  father,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  an  occasionally  foolish  mother,  to  bring  up  the  boy  or  the  girl  on 
the  theory  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  have  an  easy  time  and 
to  dodge  difficulties,  I  cannot  sufficiently  thank  you  for  the  way  you 
have  greeted  me  today.  I  am  more  touched  by  it  than  I  can  express, 
and  when  I  come  to  the  soil  of  this  State,  hallowed  by  the  great  deeds 
of  great  men,  I  come  knowing  your  people  already  and  believing  in 
them. 

I  shall  go  away  with  this  feeling.  A  couple  of  years  ago  I  went 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  fundamental  fact  and  a  mighty 
pleasant  fact  is  that  wherever  you  find  the  average  American,  the 
average  American  is  a  pretty  good  man.  It  Is  our  unity,  not  the 
divergency,  that  is  the  great  fundamental  fact  of  our  national  life. 

I  shall  go  away  a  stronger  and  a  better  American  for  having  been 
in  this  mighty  Commonwealth  of  Texas.    I  thank  you. 


AT  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  AT  AUSTIN.  TEX..  APRIL  6,  igos. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  see  you.  I  only  wish  I  had  time  to  go 
through  the  university  and  see  a  little  more  of  you  intimately.  I 
believe  there  should  go  hand  in  hand  two  schemes  of  education; 
first,  the  education  for  all,  the  education  that  the  public  schools 
give,  and  then,  that  higher  training,  not  merely  technical,  but  often 

*T1iere  are  whole  towni  in  New  England  and  Virginia  that  live  in  the  past.  Some  re*o- 
lutionary  battle  was  fouglit  there  and  Ibcy  base  themselves  on  that  These  towns  have  no 
present,  no  future,  and  want  none.  They  have  nothing  but  a  past  and  would  feel  disgraced 
if  anything  were  added  to  that  paat  Their  bacUs  are  turned  to  coming  time;  their  eye*  are 
fixed  only  on  what  was;  and  in  numbering  their  grandfathers  they  forget  their  grandchildren. 
TJiey  are  proud;  but  when  analyzed,  their  pride  is  found  to  be  of  a  par  with  the  pride  of  the 

dim*  museum   freak  whose  nob\ett  knb\V\oa  is  fulfilled   when  he  is  allowed  to  sit  on  «  irt- 

food*  box  and  mU  hi»  pbotop»p\x.— K.  "^  V 


academic,  which,  of  the  utmost  concern  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
should  be  enjoyed  by  a  certain  portion  of  its  citizens. 

Remember  that  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  the  ordinary  college 
graduate  can  benefit  his  alma  mater.  He  can  benefit  her  only  by 
doing  such  work  in  the  world  at  large  that  a  reflected  honor  will  come 
upon  her.  Train  yourselves  specially  in  some  one  direction  to  do  some 
bit  of  technical  work  better  than  it  can  be  done  by  any  one  who  has 
not  had  your  training.  Most  of  the  students  who  are  going  to  achieve 
success  will  achieve  it  by  just  working  out  to  the  best  {KJssible  advantage 
some  special  course.  You  must  show  that  you  have  in  you  the  right 
stuff  and  what  your  college  education  has  done  for  you  is  not  to  make 
you  feel  excused  from  effort,  but  to  give  you  the  ability  to  use  your 
effort  to  greater  advantage  than  you  could  otherwise  have  used  it. 

[Houston  Daily  Poet,  Houiton,  Texas,  April  T,  1905.] 


ON  CAPITOL  PLAZA,  AT  AUSTIN,  TEX,,  At'RIL  6.  1903. 
Mr.  Governor  and  you,  my  fellow  citigens: 

I  can  not  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  be  once  more  within  the 
limits  of  your  great  and  beautiful  State.  In  thanking  all  of  you  for 
the  welcome  extended  to  me  and  in  thanking  especially  the  men  of  the 
National  Guard  who  have  escorted  me  at  each  stopping  place,  I  know 
that  you  will  not  grudge  my  saying  a  particular  word  of  greeting  to 
the  two  sets  among  you,  in  the  first  place  to  the  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War ;  to  the  men  who  wore  the  gray,  whom  I  have  seen  side  by  side 
mingled  with  those  who  wore  the  blue  at  every  place  in  Texas  where  wc 
have  halted. 

My  fellow-countrymen,  think  how  fortunate  we  are  that  the  greatest 
war  of  the  nineteenth  century  should  have  left  us  the  right  to  feel 
pride  alike  in  the  deeds  of  the  gallant  victors  and  the  gallant  van- 
quished ;  alike  in  the  deeds  of  those  who  wore  the  blue  and  of  those  who 
wore  the  gray,  because  each  did  all  that  in  him  lay  to  show  that  when 
the  times  came  that  tried  men's  souls  he  was  willing  to  prove  his  faith 
by  his  endeavor. 

It  was  given  to  me  to  have  in  my  regiment  many  sons  of  Con- 
federate soldiers  and  many  sons  of  Union  soldiers,  but  they  knew 
only  one  thought  in  reference  one  to  the  other,  and  that  was  the 
generous  emulation  to  show  which  could  stand  first  when  his  country 
called  for  his  services.  So  I  wish  to  greet  especially  the  oldest  among 
you,  the  veterans,  of  whom  the  governor  himself  is  one. 

Next  I  want  to  go  to  the  other  end  and  say  a  word  of  greeting  to 
the  children.  I  have  been  particularly  pleased  to  be  greeted  wherever 
I  have  gone  by  the  great  masses  of  school  children,  the  childc«\  ^t^scsv' 
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the  public  schools  and  tlie  children  from  the  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, state  and  private. 

It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  the  prime  work  of  any  State  should 
be  to  keep  up  and  raise  ever  higher  its  standard  of  citizenship.  Texas 
has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  its  industrial  development  and  of  its  wonder- 
ful natural  resources,  but  I  will  tel!  you  the  best  crop  for  any  State 
to  rear  after  all  is  the  crop  of  men  and  women.  I  believe  in  the 
future  of  Texas  so  heartily  because  I  believe  tliat  you  are  steadily 
taking  measures  for  the  uptraining  of  the  generation  that  in  a  very 
few  years  will  take  our  places  and  rule  the  destinies  of  the  State. 

No  State  can  be  great  witliout  paying  the  penalty  of  responsibility 
that  comes  with  greatness.  This  is  true  of  the  Nation.  It  is  true 
likewise  of  the  States  that  go  to  make  up  the  Nation.  You  have  here 
in  Texas  a  commonwealth  which  in  area  and  diversification  of  re- 
sources already  stands  unequaled,  which  in  population  and  wealth  will 
soon  be  one  of  the  two  or  three  first  in  the  entire  land.  That  means 
that  besides  feeling  exultation  about  it  you  ought  to  have  a  very 
heavy  sense  of  responsibility  entailed  on  you  thereby.  No  man  can 
do  any  work  worth  doing  except  at  the  cost  of  effort,  of  self-restraint, 
or  forcing  himself  to  achieve  things.  No  State  can  do  anything  except 
by  possessing  just  those  qualities,  because  the  State  is,  of  course,  simply 
the  aggregate  of  individuals  within  it. 

If  Texas  fails  in  any  way  the  fault  will  be  felt  by  the  entire  country, 
because  its  influence  and  its  power  are  so  great. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  good  government ;  and  I  think  all  those 
interested  in  managing  your  public  affairs  will  agree  with  me  that 
what  vye  need  in  our  public  officials  is  not  genius,  not  even  bril- 
liancy, so  much  as  the  exercise  of  the  ordinarj',  rather  commonplace 
qualities  of  honesty,  courage  and  common  sense — the  qualities  that 
make  a  man  a  good  husband,  a  good  father,  a  good  neighbor;  that 
make  it  advantageous  to  have  dealings  with  him  in  business,  or  make  J 
it  worth  while  having  him  as  a  friend.  These  are  the  qualities  which 
are  fundamental,  which  should  be  shown  by  the  man  who  has  to  do  with 
public  life ;  and  do  not  forget  that  each  one  of  you  here  has  to  do  his 
share  in  governing  this  commonwealth.  It  is  not  a  figure  of  speech ;  it 
is  the  literal  fact  that  in  the  United  States  every  man  is  a  sovereign. 
Remember  that  the  fate  of  the  sovereign  who  does  not  do  his  duty 
is  to  get  dethroned,  and  if  the  average  man  who  makes  the  sovereign 
does  not  do  his  duty  he  will  get  ousted  from  his  sovereignty. 

If  a  man  can  not  govern  himself  he  will  find  a  boss  or  some  one 
else  who  can  govern  him  ;  and  then  do  not  blame  the  boss — blame  your- 
self for  not  having  the  self-control,  the  resolution,  the  forethought  and 
the  sense  of  civic  duty  which  would  make  you  do  your  full  part  in  the 
work  of  governing  t\\\s  coutvliv-  '^'^^  '^j'^^^  ^ot  lose  your  birthright  of 
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citizenship  unless  by  your  own  fault.  If  the  average  man  keeps  his 
head  and  his  wits,  and  if  he  takes  a  little  pains,  he  will  not  be  governed 
that  way.  But  do  not  let  him  sit  down  and  blame  the  politicians,  let  him 
blame  himself,  for  it  is  in  his  power  to  get  the  government  that  he 
seriously  desires  to  have. 

My  fellow  citizens,  together  with  expressing  the  exultation  that  we 
have  a  right  to  express  about  our  country,  we  need  to  listen  to  it  when 
said  and  to  have  impressed  upon  us  a  sense  of  our  own  responsibility, 
and  the  shortcomings  of  which  we  are  guilty  if  wc  do  not  rise  level  to 
that  responsibility. 

It  is  a  very  good  thing  that  we  should  gather  on  State  occasions, 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  on  public  festivals  and  hear  speakers  tell 
how  big  a  country  we  have ;  but  it  would  be  a  better  thing  if  we  would 
go  home  and  think  over  certain  of  the  shortcomings  that  all  of  us 
have  and  make  up  our  minds  to  remedy  them  in  the  future.  What  I 
ask  of  you  and  what  I  most  firmly  believe  you  will  give  is  a  patriotic 
perseverance  in  doing  each  his  average  round  of  duties,  in  doing  the 
duties  both  of  private  life  and  as  a  citizen  in  public  affairs  each 
day,  without  waiting  for  some  special  time  when  heroism  will  be  called 
for ;  but  doing  the  humdrum  work  that  comes  to  every  man.  If  we  do 
that,  we  will  find  that  the  affairs  of  state  will  be  settled  as  we  desire 
to  have  them  settled.  It  is  in  private  life  just  exactly  as  it  is  in 
war.  Any  man  who  has  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  a  volunteer 
regiment — and  I  suppose  with  any  other  regiment  in  time  of  war — 
knows  that  there  are  any  number  of  fellows  bursting  with  desire  to  be 
heroes  but  who  are  a  little  reluctant  to  police  the  camp  meanwhile.  They 
picture  war  to  themselves  only  as  a  heroic  charge  against  the  foe ;  not 
as  digging  kitchen  sinks  and  learning  how  to  march  so  as  not  to  throw 
away  your  blanket  at  10  a.  m.  and  at  7  p.  m.  wish  you  had  not  done 
it.  The  soldier's  life  at  first  is  learning  to  do  well  the  little  things 
that  come  up  every  day,  which  if  he  leaves  undone  will  make  him  pretty 
nearly  useless. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  citizen  in  private  life.  There  is 
no  use  sitting  at  home  finding  fault  with  the  way  in  which  public 
affairs  are  handled,  and  then  every  four  years  in  a  burst  of  animosity 
against  some  person  vote  to  turn  him  out.  What  you  need  to  do, 
month  in  and  month  out,  year  in  and  year  out,  is  your  ordinary  political 
duties  as  those  political  duties  come  up,  and  only  under  such  conditions 
can  you  get  really  good  public  servants. 

Let  me  say  one  more  word  of  warning.  In  public  life,  you  will 
sometimes  encounter  a  man  who  will  endeavor  to  lead  you  to  do  some- 
thing which  down  at  bottom  you  doubt  being  right,  which  he  tells  you 
will  be  to  your  advantage  to  do — usually  something  that  may  look  like 
wronging  some  one  else.    But  the  man  who  will  wrong  some.  <>«».  <iE*t. 
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for  your  advantage  will,  when  the  chance  comes,  be  very  apt  to  wrong 
you  for  his  own  advantage. 

My  fellow-citizenSj  my  fellow-Americans,  I  address  you  here  under 
the  shadow  of  your  beautiful  capitol  of  this  great  and  wonderful 
State  with  its  heroic  memories  of  Austin,  of  Sam  Houston,  of  Davy 
Crockett,  of  all  the  men  who,  in  picture  or  in  statue,  are  commemorated 
in  these  halls,  and  my  strongest  feeling  is  that,  proud  though  you 
are  of  Texas,  you  can  not  be  prouder  of  it  than  I  am.  One  of  the 
greatest  and  most  splendid  features  of  our  American  life  is  that  each 
American  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the  deeds  of  every  other  .American, 
no  matter  from  what  part  of  trie  country  his  fellow-American  may  come. 
Your  honor,  your  glory,  are  the  honor  and  the  glory  of  every  man  of 
our  great  country. 

Two  years  ago  I  traveled  from  the  Atlantic  ta  the  Pacific ;  I  have 
come  down  to  the  gulf ;  I  have  addressed  audience  after  audience  of  my 
fellow-citizens,  and  I  have  come  away  feeling  more  and  more  that  the 
average  American,  North  or  South,  East  or  West,  is  a  pretty  good 
fellow  if  once  you  get  to  know  him. 

And  all  that  is  necessary  for  our  people  is  that  they  should  get 
to  know  one  another  in  order  to  a()preciate  how  slight  are  the  diver- 
gencies and  how  vitally  fundamental  is  the  union  among  them.  Men 
and  women  of  Texas,  I  thank  you  for  the  greeting  that  Texas  has  given 
me ;  I  thank  you  for  the  chance  that  has  been  offered  me  to  see  you 
and  to  talk  with  you  face  to  face;  and  I  want  you  to  feel  that  while 
I  entered  Texas  a  pretty  good  American  I  shall  leave  it  an  even  better 
American. 

(RouHon  Daily  PcMt,  April  T,   1905.] 


BEFORE  THE  STATE  LEGISLATURE.  AT  AUSTIN,  TEX^ 
APRIL  6,  1905. 

Governor,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  gentlemen: 

No  President  of  the  United  States,  no  good  American,  proud  of 
his  country,  could  enter  this  capitol  and  stand  in  this  hall  without 
feeling  a  certain  thrill  of  pride  in  his  citizenship,  and  in  the  history 
of  the  country's  past.  This  building  in  which  we  are  now  is  not 
only  one  of  the  largest,  but  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its  kind 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  eminently  fitting  that  so  great  a  State  should 
have  so  fine  a  capitol. 

There  are  one  or  two  things  that  I  should  like  particularly  to  say 
in  this  chamber,  and  to  the  members  of  the  Texas  legislature.  I  received 
a  copy  of  the  resolution  passed  by  your  body,  introduced,  I  under- 
stand, by  former  Minister  Terrell,  in  reference  to  the  passage  of  the 
interstate  commerce  act.    \  wVs^^  Vo  vV-a-ViV  ^ovi  most  heartily  for  what 
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you  did.  I  tliink  that  the  longer  our  experience  in  public  office  is,  the 
more  we  realize  that  at  least  95  per  cent.,  if  not  more,  of  the  work  of 
importance  done  by  any  public  officer  who  is  worth  his  salt  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  partisan  politics. 

The  things  that  concern  us  all  as  good  citizens  are  infinitely  larger 
than  the  matters  concerning  which  we  are  divided  one  from  the  other 
along  party  lines.  Fundamentally,  mir  attitude  in  our  foreign  affairs 
and  in  reference  to  foreign  nations,  must,  in  the  long  run,  if  we 
are  to  be  successful  as  a  people,  be  based  upon  certain  common  sense 
rules  of  conduct ;  the  identical  rules  upon  which  every  self-respecting 
citizen  must  base  his  private  actions. 

This  is  especially  true  as  regards  all  questions  dealing  with  capital 
and  labor;  and  especially  in  dealing  with  the  great  aggregations  of 
capita!  usually  to  be  found  in  corporate  form  through  which  so  much 
of  our  business  at  the  present  day  is  conducted.  It  is  essential  in 
dealing  by  legislative  action  with  corporate  wealth,  or,  indeed,  with 
wealth  in  any  form,  that  we  remember  and  act  upon  certain  rules  simple 
enough  and  common  sense  enough  to  state,  but  not  always  easy  when 
it  comes  to  acting  upon  them.  Most  emphatically  we  cannot,  as  good 
Americans,  bear  hostility  to  any  rich  man  as  such  any  more  than  to 
any  poor  man  as  such.  My  experience  has  been  that  the  man  who 
talks  over-loudly  of  his  hostility  to  corporate  wealth  cannot  be  trusted  to 
act  quite  to  the  way  he  talks. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  moderation  in  state  affairs,  but  to  make  your 
deeds  bear  out  absolutely  your  words. 

With  that  preliminan,',  I  would  like  to  say  in  brief  just  what  my 
position   is  as   regards  .this  particular  question,   with   which    I    have 
had  to  deal,  and  as  regards  which  the  Texas  legislature  took  the  action 
I  so  much  appreciated. 
^^_  On  the  whole,  there  have  been  few  instruments  in  the  economic 

^^m  development  of  the  country  which  have  done  more  for  the  country 
^^H  than  the  railroads.  I  do  not  wish  in  any  shape  or  way  to  interfere  with 
^^V  the  legitimate  gain  of  any  of  these  great  men,  whose  special  industrial 
^^^  capacity  enables  them  to  handle  the  railroads  so  as  to  be  of  profit  to 

^^ft  themselves  and  of  advantage  to  all  of  us.  I  should  be  most  reluctant 
^^m  — I  will  put  it  stronger  than  that — I  should  absolutely  refuse  to 
^^H  be  a  party  to  any  measure,  to  any  proposition,  that  interfered  with 
^^m  the  proper  and  legitimate  prosperity  of  those  men ;  and  I  should  feel 
^^M  that  such  a  measure  was  aimed  not  only  at  them,  but  all  of  us,  for 

^^1  an  attack  upon  the  legitimate  prosperity  of  any  of  us  is  in  the  long 

^^B  run  sure  to  turn  into  an  attack  upon  all. 

^^H  With  that  proviso,  as  to  which  I  ask  you  to  remember  that  I  mean 

^H  literally  every  word,  let  me  further  add  that  the  public  has  a  right, 
^^^        not  a  privilege,  but,  in  my  view,  a  duty,  to  see  that  thw^  >&  vev. 
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behalf  exercised  such  a  supervisory  and  regijlatory  power  over  the 
railroads  as  will  insure  that,  while  they  give  fair  treatment,  they  them- 
selves get  it  in  return. 

The  proper  exercise  of  that  power  is  conditioned  upon  the  securing 
of  proper  legislation,  which  will  enable  the  representatives  of  the 
public  to  see  to  it  that  any  unjust  or  oppressive  or  discriminating 
rales  are  altered  so  as  to  be  a  just  and  fair  rate,  and  are  altered  im- 
mediately. 

I  know  perfectly  well  that  when  you  give  that  power  there  is  a 
chance  of  its  being  occasionally  abused.  There  is  no  power  that 
can  be  given  to  the  representatives  of  the  people  which  it  is  not 
possible  to  abuse.  As  every  one  knows,  the  power  of  taxation, 
which  must,  of  course,  be  given  to  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
is  the  power  of  death,  for  it  is  possible  to  kill  any  industry  by  excessive 
taxation.  There  must  be  a  certain  trust  placed  in  the  common  sense 
and  the  common  honesty  of  those  who  are  to  enforce  the  law.  If  it 
ever  falls,  and  I  think  it  will,  to  my  lot  to  nominate  a  board  to  carry 
out  such  a  law,  I  shall  nominate  men,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  on  whose 
ability,  courage,  and  integrity  I  can  count ;  men  who  will  not  be  swayed 
by  any  influences  whatever,  direct  or  indirect,  social,  political,  or 
any  other,  to  show  improper  favoritism  for  the  railroads,  and  who,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  a  railroad  is  unjustly  attacked,  no  matter  if  that 
attack  has  behind  it  the  feeling  or  prejudice  of  gg  per  cent,  of  the 
*  people,  will  stand  up  against  that  attack.  That  is  my  interpretation  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  square  deal.* 

I  want  to  say  just  one  more  word  on  an  entirely  different  subject 
I  have  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  National  Guard  of  this 
country.  It  is  our  pride  that  we  have  the  smallest  possible  regular 
army.  There  is  not  another  first-class  power,  there  is  not  a  second 
or  third  class  power  in  the  world  that  has  not  got,  relatively  to  its 
population  and  wealth,  a  very  much  larger  regular  army  than  we 
have.  We  do  not  need  anything  but  a  small  regular  army.  We 
[need,  and  must  and  shall  have,  the  very  best  regular  army  of  its 
size  that  is  to  be  had  anywhere.  We  do  not  need  a  large  regular  army, 
because  of  the  possibilities  of  our  people  in  raising  volunteer  troops. 
These  possibilities  are  largely  conditioned  upon  the  excellence  of  the 
National  Guard. 

Since  I  have  been  in  Texas  at  almost  every  stopping  place  there 
have  been  members  of  the  National  Guard,  companies  of  the  National 
Guard,  out  to  do  duty  in  connection  with  keeping  crowds  in  order,  in 
preventing  any  trouble  of  any  kind,  in  keeping  the  whole  proceedings 
orderly  and  proper.    I  have  been  immensely  struck  with  their  soldier- 

*U  is  to  the  honor  of  President  TJ.oo*eveU  that  when  he  showi  one  a  goal  he  points  out 
/..ith   (-'  a1.     He  Aoti  nol  \w\\eve  '«v  V»k\w%  v^o^Xt  \nlQ  the  woods  and  ihep  kmrit^ 
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like  efficiency.  It  is  only  what  I  ought  to  expect.  When  I  was  last  in 
Texas  I  was  engaged  with  certain  others  in  raising  a  volunteer  regi- 
ment, and  as  I  think  I  know  a  good  thing  when  I  see  it,  I  got  just  as 
many  Texans  as  possible  into  that  regiment. 

Your  whole  histor>',  from  the  days  of  Austin  and  Houston  and 
Davy  Crockett  right  to  the  present  time,  shows  what  splendid  fighting 
material  the  average  Texan  makes.  But  I  do  not  care  how  good 
the  material,  it  is  not  going  to  amount  to  much  if  it  is  not  given  a 
chance.  It  is  a  most  important  thing  for  all  of  us,  if  we  desire  to 
keep  the  regular  army  small,  that  we  shall  have  the  militia,  the  National 
Guard  of  the  several  States,  kept  up  to  a  proper  point.  Last  year,  I 
am  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  at  the  maneuvers  of  the  regulars,  your 
Texas  troops  did  admirably.  I  have  been  told  again  and  again  how 
well  they  did.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  excellent  law  for 
the  administration  of  the  National  Guard  that  has  been  passed  by  the 
Texas  legislature. 

I  feel  very  much  at  home  here,  I  have  been  governor  and  I  have 
served  in  the  legislature,  so  I  have  a  good  deal  of  fellow-feeling. 
I  have  had  for  a  good  many  years  to  grapple  with  just  about  the 
some  problems  you  are  grappling  with  from  time  to  time  here;  and 
I  know,  as  any  man  who  has  taken  part  in  active  work  must  know, 
how  easy  it  is  for  the  outsider  to  say  that  everything  should  be 
managed  perfectly,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  do  even  fairly  decent  work. 
There  is  a  heap  of  difference  between  the  critic,  the  onlooker,  and  the 
doer — the  man  who  does  the  job. 


AT  WACO,  TEX..  APRIL  6.  1905. 

Much  though  you  believe  in  Texas,  you  cannot  believe  in  it  any 
more  than  I  do.  I  have  been  passing  through  the  North  and  Middle 
States,  and  it  is  borne  in  on  me  at  every  stop  what  a  marvelous 
heritage  you  of  this  great  Commonwealth  enjoy,  and,  mind  you, 
anything  that  tends  to  the  greatness  of  a  part  of  the  United  States 
inevitably  tends  to  the  greatness  of  the  whole.  All  the  United  States 
is  concerned  with  the  greatness  of  Texas  because  every  good  American 
feels  that  he  has  some  part  in  the  ownership  of  every  square  foot 
of  American  soil.  Most  assuredly  all  that  I  can  do  will,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  be  done  for  the  greatness  of  every  portion,  South  and 
North,  East  and  West,  of  our  common  country.  I  cannot  pledge  it 
in  advance,  but  whatever  can  be  properly  done  for  the  Trinity  and 
Brazos  rivers,  or  anything  else,  shall  be  done  not  as  a  matter  of 
favor  to  Texas,  but  exactly  as  we  do  it  with  all  similar  rivers  in  any 
section  of  the  country. 

Work  of  that  kind  is  to  be  done  not  on  a  basis  ot  iv»at\V\^'cc\..\K&.«0' 
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a  basis  of  justice  to  all  parts  of  this  republic.  Much  though  I  have 
been  impressed  with  the  natural  advantages,  the  thing  that  really  makes 
me  proud  of  Texas  is  the  men  and  women.  That  is  what  counts.  I 
like  your  men,  and  your  women  even  more,  and  I  want  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  children.    On  the  quality  and  quantity. 

I  wish  to  express  my  special  gratitude  at  the  escort  given  me  by 
the  National  Guard  of  Texas.  When  I  raised  my  regiment  I  tried 
to  get  all  the  Texans  in  it  I  could.  I  had  about  fifty,  and  I  would  have 
willingly  had  four  times  that  number.  I  know  the  type  of  the  men 
that  Texas  sends  to  war  if  the  need  arises.  I  am  not  sure,  however, 
that  Texas  or  any  other  one  of  our  States  appreciates  to  the  full 
the  need  of  encouraging,  as  it  ought  to  be  encouraged,  the  National 
Guard,  and  on  behalf  of  the  National  Guard  I  bespeak  from  Texas 
this  encouragement,  so  that  it  shall  not  only  be  armed  and  equipped, 
but  shall  have  the  chance  to  practice  field  maneuvers,  marches,  and 
markmanship  so  that  it  may  attain  the  highest  standard  of  effi- 
ciency. 

One  of  the  things  that  have  gratified  me  most  is  that  every  place 
where  I  have  stopped  in  Texas  I  have  been  met  by  the  mingled  bands 
of  those  who  wore  the  blue  and  those  who  wore  the  gray  in  the 
great  Civil  War.  Here  in  your  own  town  I  am  met  by  one  of  my 
former  comrades,  who  was  in  my  regiment.  He  can  tell  you  that  in 
that  regiment  we  had  the  sons  of  the  Confederate  and  sons  of  the 
Union  soldier,  and  we  judged  each  one  by  the  will  and  power  with 
which  he  could  serve  our  common  county. 

I  believe  in  Texas  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  because  I  believe 
in  the  United  States  with  all  my  heart  and  soul.  You  must  bear  in 
mind  that  in  performing  the  duties  of  citizenship  that  come  to  you, 
you  deal  not  only  with  your  own  concern,  but  with  the  concerns  of 
the  entire  Nation.  In  public  life  there  is  no  peculiar  genius  or 
brilliancy  required  so  much  as  we  require  certain  humdrum,  every- 
day, commonplace  qualities.  You  need  in  the  first  place  the  quality 
of  honesty.  Unless  not  merely  the  public  man,  but  the  average 
private  citizen,  is  honest,  and  I  do  not  mean  merely  technically  honest, 
I  do  not  mean  honest  to  the  extent  of  keeping  out  of  the  penitentiary, 
I  mean  genuinely  honest — unless  he  is  that,  the  abler  and  the  more 
courageous  he  is,  the  more  dangerous  he  is.  You  must  have  honesty 
first,  but  that  is  not  enough.  The  honest  man  who  is  a  coward  is 
of  no  earthly  use  to  himself  or  any  one  else.  Together  with  honesty, 
hand  in  hand  with  it,  must  go  courage.  You  men  of  the  great  war 
know  that  it  was  not  enough  that  a  man  should  love  his  country. 
•  You  need  to  have  honesty  as  the  first  trait,  and  courage  is  equally 
indispensable,  and  these  two  qualities  are  not  enough.  In  addition 
to  honesty,   in  addition  to  eowa^t,  ^t  xvttd  the  saving  grace  of 
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common  sense.  If  we  have  these  qualities  combined  in  the  average 
man,  we  can  be  certain  that  the  problems  before  our  nation  will  be 
settled,  as  I  firmly  believe  they  will  be  settled,  aright  for  future  gen- 
erations. 

I  thank  you  for  having  given  me  this  chance  to  see  you,  and  I  thank 
from  my  heart  the  people  of  Texas  for  this  magnificent  welcome  I  have 
received  at  their  hands. 


AT  SAN  ANTONIO.  TEX.,  APRIL  7,  igos. 

I  thank  you  all  for  the  way  in  which  I  have  been  greeted.  You  can 
hardly  imagine  how  much  it  means  to  me  to  come  back  to  San  Antonio 
in  this  way  and  to  be  received  as  you  have  received  me.  I  know  that 
the  rest  of  you  will  not  grudge  my  saying  a  special  word  of  acknowl- 
edgment to  two  sets  among  your  citizens.  First,  to  the  men  of  the 
great  war,  to  the  men  who  wore  the  blue  or  wore  the  gray  in  the 
days  that  tried  men's  souls.  My  fellow-citizens,  infinitely  more  im- 
portant than  any  President,  infinitely  more  important  even  than  the 
reception  to  any  President,  is  what  is  symbolized  by  seeing  the  men 
who  fought  in  the  Union  army  and  the  men  who  fought  in  the 
Confederate  army  standing  mingled  together,  fellow- Americans,  one 
in  devotion  and  honor  and  loyalty  to  the  country,  shoulder  to  shoulder 
as  fellow -citizens  of  the  mightiest  republic  upon  which  the  sun  has 
ever  shone.  Indeed,  the  man  would  have  a  poor  heart,  a  poor  spirit, 
who  would  not  be  thrilled  by  such  a  meeting  as  this,  by  such  a  sight 
as  you  accord  me  today,  you  of  the  gray,  you  of  the  blue,  all  one  under 
the  flag  of  this  reunited  country. 

I  suppose  you  must  know  it,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  that  it  was 
of  course  the  memory  of  the  valor,  the  self-sacrifice,  the  endurance  you 
displayed  in  the  great  war  that  made  us  of  the  younger  generation 
feel  that  when  the  lesser  war  came  we  wished  to  emulate  your 
course.  The  regiment  which  I  had  the  honor  to  command,  which  was 
raised  and  organized  in  this  city,  took  part  in  what  were  only  skirmishes 
compared  with  the  campaigns  in  which  you  did  your  share,  and  all 
that  we  claim  is  that  while  it  was  not  given  to  us  to  have  the  chance 
to  do  great  deeds,  yet  we  hope  we  made  you  feel  that  the  old  spirit 
was  not  altogether  lost.  This  regiment  served  under  men  who  had 
themselves  fought  in  the  Civil  War,  both  under  Grant  and  under 
Lee.  The  commander  of  the  cavalr>'  division  was  that  great,  gallant 
ex-Confederate  soldier,  Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler,  and  our  immediate 
commander,  our  brigadier  commander,  was  a  former  Union  soldier, 
who  entered  the  Union  army  as  a  private,  and  to  whom,  for  my 
great  good  fortune,  it  befell  me  to  sign  the  commission  as  lieutenant 
general  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  Lieut.  Gen..  Yovwvsj,,    tAv.«- 
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ward  at  San  Juan  the  cavalry  served  tinder  Gen.  Sumner,  from  whom  I 
took  my  orders. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  just  one  anecdote  of  Gen.  Young,  Before 
the  war  began  i  told  him  I  was  going  to  do  my  best  to  get  into  it, 
and  that  I  wanted  to  get  a  chance  for  some  fighting.    He  said : 

"All  right;  I  will  have  a  cavalry  brigade  and  if  you  come  with  me 
I  will  guarantee  that  you  shall  see  the  fighting." 

He  kept  his  word,  as  he  always  does.  I  cannot  say  how  much  it 
meant  to  me  to  be  able  to  take  part  in  raising  that  regiment  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Alamo.  My  admiration  for  Texas  and  Texans  is 
no  new  thing.  Since  I  have  been  a  boy  and  first  studied  the  history 
of  this  country,  my  veins  have  thrilled  and  tingled  as  I  read  of  the 
mighty  deeds  of  Houston,  Bowie,  Crockett,  Travis,  of  the  glorious 
men  who  fell  in  the  fight  of  the  Alamo,  of  which  it  was  said,  "Ther- 
mopylae had  its  messengers  of  death,  but  the  Alamo  had  none." 

I  remember  well  seven  years  ago  when  we  were  raising  the  regiment, 
of  riding  in  here  one  day  to  see  the  Alamo,  and  going  away  feeling 
that  come  what  would  I  was  going  to  try  to  handle  myself  so  that 
no  disgrace  should  come  to  the  memory  of  the  Americans  who  died 
there.  I  want  you  to  remember  that  ours  was  a  volunteer  regiment  and 
a  small  war,  and  that  we  do  not  claim  any  credit  for  what  we  did 
more  than  falls  to  tlie  lot  of  any  number  of  other  people.  All  we  ask 
of  you  is  to  believe  that  we  tried  to  show  the  spirit  which  would  have 
made  us  do  the  kind  of  a  job  that  you  of  the  Civil  War  did,  if  the  need 
had  arisen. 

I  wisii  to  express  my  acknowledgments  for  the  greeting  which  I 
have  received  here  in  San  Antonio,  and  which  I  have  received  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  Texas.  This  is  the  third  time  I  have 
visited  this  beautiful  city.  I  wonder  if  you  in  yourselves,  proud  though 
you  are  of  it,  appreciate  the  charm  it  has  to  an  outsider  coming 
here. 

It  is  fifteen  years  ago  that  I  first  came  here,  simply  passing  through 
as  any  number  of  travelers  pass  through,  and  saw  your  city.  Seven 
years  ago  when  I  came  here  I  was  strictly  one  on  business.  When 
we  got  back  that  year  from  Santiago  I  said  to  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  regiment:  "Now,  we  have  got  to  have  a  reunion  of  the  Rough 
Riders  in  San  Antonio." 

All  kinds  of  things  happened  in  between.  I  have  led  a  middling 
busy  life  myself  since,  and  now  at  last  the  chance  has  come  to  make 
good  the  promise,  and  to  have  those  of  the  regiment  who  are  able  to 
come  together  here  in  the  city  where  the  regiment  was  raised  to  grreet 
one  another  and  talk  over  the  past.  In  a  sense,  we  can  claim  that  that 
regiment  was  a  typical  American  body.  The  men  composing  it  were 
raised  chiefly  in  the  Southwest,  but  some  from  the  North,  some  from 
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the  East,  so  that  we  had  the  Northerner  and  the  Southerner,  *  the  East- 
erner and  the  Westerner  in  that  regiment,  and  almost  every  religious 
body  of  any  size  in  the  United  States  was  represented  in  our  ranks.  We 
had  men  who  had  been  born  abroad,  and  men  who  were  born  here, 
whose  ancestors  came  to  what  is  now  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
the  landing-  of  the  first  colonists  at  the  mouth  of  the  James  and  at  Ply- 
mouth. We  had  men  who  had  inherited  wealth,  and  men  who  all  their 
lives  long  had  earned  each  day's  bread  by  that  day's  toil.  We  had  men 
of  every  grade  socially;  men  who  worked  with  their  heads,  men  who 
worked  with  their  hands;  men  of  all  the  types  that  our  country  pro- 
duces ;  but  each  of  them  managed  to  get  in  on  his  worth  as  a  man 
only  and  content  to  be  judged  purely  by  what  he  could  show  himself 
to  be. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  one  of  the  greatest  lessons  taught  by 
the  Civil  War  was  the  lesson  of  brotherhood.  You  my  friends,  who 
wore  the  blue ;  you,  my  friends,  who  wore  the  gray,  each  of  you  when 
he  went  forward  to  battle,  what  he  was  concerned  with  about  the  man 
on  his  right  and  the  man  on  his  left  was  not  what  the  man's  ancestry 
was,  not  as  to  how  he  worshiped  his  Maker  ;  not  as  to  what  his  profes- 
sion was  or  his  means ;  what  you  wanted  to  know  was  whether  he  would 
"stay  put". 

If  he  did,  you  were  for  him,  and  if  he  did  not,  you  were  against  him. 
The  same  thing  that  was  true  in  the  great  war  is  true  in  time  of  peace. 
This  government  is  emphatically  a  government  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,  of  the  people. 

Now  besides  applauding  that  sentiment,  let  us  live  up  to  it.  It  has 
two  sides.  In  the  first  place,  it  applies  in  a  dozen  diflFerent  directions. 
It  applies,  for  instance,  in  reference  to  creed.  We  have  a  right  to  ask 
that  our  neighbor  do  his  duty  toward  God  and  man ;  but  we  have 
no  business  to  dictate  to  him  how  he  shall  worship  his  Maker  and  no 
business  to  discriminate  for  or  against  him  because  of  the  way  in  which 
he  does  it.  In  the  same  way  a  man  is  a  decent  citizen,  whether  he  be 
rich  or  poor.  To  judge  from  some  of  the  talk  you  occasionally  hear, 
a  man  cannot  be  a  square  man  if  he  is  rich.    Remember  always  that 

'Whenever  President  Roosevelt  geti  down  toutb  one  Ends  him  delicateljr  jret  none  the 
Ins  deciiively  prekcbing  down  acctionalism.  He  wants  the  Southerner  to  quit  being  a 
Southerner  and  become  an  American.  The  aouthern  man.  if  wise  in  his  day,  will  listen  to  him. 
A  man  who  Aould  sooner  be  a  Southerner  ihar.  an  American  is  a  man  who  would  sooner  be 
a  Colonel  than  a  General.  Also  the  solid  South  should  get  over  its  solidity.  It  is  being 
ruined  by  Ibe  adjective  and  (or  its  own  good  should  break  itself  up.  It  should  cease  being 
"certain"  in  politics  and  become  "uncertain."  The  parties  will  nominate  their  candidates  for 
the  White  House  from  New  York  and  their  candidates  for  the  vice  presidency  from  Indiana 
and  West  Virginia,  because  New  York  and  Indiana  and  West  Virginia  are  "uncertain,"  If 
the  South  would  cease  being  solid  and  certain  and  become  uncertain,  it  wouM  begin  to  gel 
things.  No  man  buys  what  he  has  or  pays  for  what  he  can't  gcL  The  democrats  will  do 
nothing  for  the  South  because  they  can't  lose  it  The  republicans  will  do  nothing  for  the 
South  because  they  can't  win  it.  Wherefore,  speaking  to  the  South,  I  tay  again  become 
uncertain. — A.  H.  I«. 


If  h( 
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you  listen  at  your  peril  to  any  man  who  would  seek  to  infianie  foo 
against  your  fellow<ttizen  because  he  is  better  off.  Again,  aa  iii  tht 
Civil  War,  come  back  to  considerations  about  your  bunkie. 

You  did  not  care  whether  he  was  a  banker  or  a  bricklayer.  If  ht 
was  a  banker  he  was  all  right;  he  was  a  good  fellow  if  1 
in  camp,  if  he  did  not  straggle  on  the  march,  if  he  did  not  ■  ; 
of  the  joint  plunder  on  the  march,  and  then  expect  you  to  share 
with  him  at  the  end  of  the  day.  You  wanted  him  to  carry  his  part, 
and  if  he  did  it  you  were  for  him.  Now,  apply  that  in  civil  life.  U 
the  rich  man  does  not  do  his  duty,  cinch  him,  and  I  will  help 
Just  as  far  as  I  can.  But  don't  cinch  him  because  he  is  a  rich 
If  }'ou  do  \  ou  are  a  mighty  mean  creature ;  you  are  not  a  good  Ajotn 
can.  Give  him  a  perfectly  fair  show.  If  he  is  a  poor  man  and  doe» 
his  duty,  help  him ;  stand  him  up.  If  he  whines  about  it  and  says  ht 
ought  to  be  carried,  you  may  just  as  well  make  up  your  mind  lo  i\ 
him  then  and  there.  Every  man  of  us  stumbles  at  times.  Evenr 
of  us  at  times  needs  a  helping  hand  stretched  out  to  him,  and  shame 
any  man  who  will  not  stretch  out  that  helping  hand  to  his  brother 
that  brother  needs  it.  But  if  tlie  brother  lies  down,  you  can  do 
little  in  carrying  him.  You  can  help  him  up,  but  he  must  wiDc 
himself.  The  only  way  in  which  you  can  ever  really  help  a  roan  is 
help  him  to  help  himself. 

That  brings  me  to  the  second  set  of  people  here,  whom  I  am  m( 
especially  glad  to  see  and  to  greet — the  children.  Judging  by  thi 
showing  that  San  Antonio  has  made  to-day,  San  Antonio  is  all  righl 
as  regards  both  quality  and  quantity.  I  like  your  stock.  I  am  glad  thai 
it  does  not  seem  likely  to  die  out. 

In  passing  through  Texas  I  have  been  more  impressed  than  by  aaj- 
thing  else  witli  the  evident  care  you  are  giving  to  education,  lo  tninisifi 
your  children,  the  school  facilities,  both  for  preliminary  and  for 
education,  and  the  way  in  which  those  facihties  are  bdng  ta! 
vantage  of.  Of  course,  it  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  the  care  of 
children  is  the  most  important  task  of  any  generation.  Yoo  have 
wonderful  empire  here  in  Texas.  It  is  literally  larger  than  mort 
World  empires.  Your  diversification  of  soil  and  climate,  the  mai 
fertility  of  your  soil,  your  natural  advantages,  insure  you  a 
future,  agriculturally  and  industrially — insure  this  State  a  woO' 
growth  in  population  and  wealth.  All  that  is  essentiaL  You  tni 
have  the  material  basis  on  which  to  build  a  foundation.  The  mat 
counts  for  nothing  if  you  do  not  build  upon  it  the  spiritual,  if  yoo  < 
not  build  upon  it  the  things  of  the  soul,  of  the  mind. 

Let  me  again  take  an  example  from  the  war.     We  neH  nrm*  t 
equipment,  but  the  best  rifle  ever  made  does  not  make  a  .^ 
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not  got  the  right  man  behind  it.  You  may  take  the  finest  model 
weapon,  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  weakHng  or  a  coward,  and  a  good  man 
will  beat  him  with  a  club. 

If  the  other  man  is  a  good  man,  too,  you  want  a  mighty  good  weapon, 
and  if  you  come  in  contact  with  one  another,  each  will  want  all  the 
good  weapons  he  can  get.  But  the  weapon  does  not  in  any  shape  or 
way  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  spirit  of  the  soldier.  That  is  what 
counts  in  the  last  resort.  Tactics  change,  weapons  change,  but  the 
soul  that  drives  a  man  forward  to  victory  does  not  change  as  the  ages 
go  by.  We  of  to-day,  we  who,  if  a  war  should  come,  will  have  to  fight 
under  new  conditions,  with  new  arms,  will  win.  Assuredly,  I  believe 
we  shall  win.  Only  because  men  still  have  in  them  the  spirit  that  made 
their  forefathers  do  well  in  battle.  So  you  must  train  your  children 
up  so  that  in  addition  to  having  what  counts  for  material  prosperity  in 
a  State  you  must  have  the  things  that  tell  most  for  greatness,  the  things 
that  make  for  the  soul  of  the  State.  Here  in  San  Antonio,  what  is  the 
building  you  are  proudest  of?  E.xactly,  the  Alamo.  It  is  not  exactly 
up  to  date.  Other  buildings  are  larger.  You  are  proud  of  it  because 
it  commemorates  forever  the  spirit  of  those  who  made  its  fame  im- 
mortal. So  in  the  State  itself,  important  though  it  is  to  provide  for 
the  industrial  welfare  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  thing  that  is  most 
important  is  to  take  care  of  the  really  most  vital  crop — the  crop  of 
citizens.  The  thing  which  the  State  most  needs  to  care  for  is  the 
welfare,  not  merely  material,  but  moral  and  intellectual  as  well,  of 
children  who  are  going  to  make  up  the  State  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  hence;  and  that  is  why  I  am  so  glad  to  see  the  care  which  you 
of  Texas  are  taking  of  the  generation  now  growing  up. 

The  thing  that  is  rather  distressing  to  me  to  see  is  that  sometimes  the 
men  and  the  women  who  have  done  well  in  life  show  a  curious  in- 
ability to  train  their  own  children  in  the  way  tljpt  has  resulted  success- 
fully to  them.  I  think  that  all  of  us  know  people  who,  because  they 
have  worked  hard  and  triumphed,  feel  that  somehow  or  other  they  will 
spare  their  children.  They  will  foolishly  spare  their  children  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  very  qualities  which  have  made  the  parents  triumph. 
Too  often  you  see  the  man,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  woman,  who| 
says,  "I  have  had  to  work  hard ;  my  sons  and  daughters  shall  have  an 
easy  time."  He  is  preparing  ruin  for  the  children  about  whom  he  says 
it. 

Of  course  you  want  to  give  your  children  all  the  love  possible,  but  it 
is  not  right  to  mistake  folly  for  affection.  When  you  spare  the  child 
that  which  alone  will  enable  it  to  conquer  in  after  life  you  are  not  do-_ 
ing  it  a  blessing;  you  are  doing  it  the  greatest  wrong  in  your  power. 
Bring  up  the  boy  and  the  girl  alike,  with  the  understanding  that  life 
is  not  generally  easy,  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  rough  times,  and  that 
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what  they  have  to  show  is  not  a  spirit  that  avoids  difficulties  and  flincbes  i 
from  them,  but  a  spirit  which  overcomes  them. 

There  is  only  one  of  my  fellow-citizens  to  whom  I  will  touch  my  hat 
quicker  than  to  the  soldier,  and  that  is  the  mother,  because  I  think  she 
has  a  harder  time  of  it.  The  mother  who  has  brought  up  as  they  should 
be  brought  up  a  family  of  young  children  is  entitled  to  such  respect  as 
no  other  person  in  the  community  is  entitled  to.  VVTien  the  end  of 
her  life  comes,  there  has  been  any  amount  of  hardship,  the  sitting  up 
by  beds  of  sick  children,  the  taking  care  of  them,  and  a  mother  is  not 
allowed  to  know  the  difference  between  night  and  day  as  far  as  the 
ending  of  the  day's  task  is  concerned ;  but  after  all,  when  it  is  done, 
she  can  look  back  with  a  prouder  sense  of  gratification  than  any  one.] 
else  can  have  if  she  has  done  her  duty,  for  her  children  and  her  hus- 
band shall  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed.  The  worthy  life  for  the  nation 
for  the  individual,  for  the  man  and  for  the  woman,  is  the  life  of  effort 
for  the  things  worth  striving  for. 

Of  course,  that  is  my  conception  of  the  life  for  the  nation  as  well 
as  for  the  individual.  I  am  not  going  to  develop  my  theory  about  that, 
in  the  first  place,  because  I  want  to  keep  clear  of  anything  that  you 
might  think  touched  in  the  faintest  degree  on  politics,  and,  in  the  next 
place,  because  I  believe  you  know  pretty  well  how  I  feel,  any  way.  We 
have  got  our  duty  to  ourselves.  We  must  handle  ourselves  so  that  no 
weak  power  which  is  behaving  itself  shall  have  cause  to  fear  us,  and 
no  strong  power  of  any  kind  shall  be  able  to  oppress  us  or  wrong  us. 
We  all  believe  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  I  have  a  little  difficulty  in 
getting  some  of  my  friends  to  accept  my  interpretation  of  it,  but  they 
will  in  time,  because  that  interpretation  has  come  to  stay. 

We  are  building  the  Panama  Canal.  While  that  will  be  a  benefit  to 
all  the  country,  it  will  be  of  most  benefit  to  the  Gulf  States.  We  have 
duties  in  connection  with  the  great  p>osition  we  have  taken.  We  can- 
not shirk  these  duties.  We  can  do  them  well  or  do  them  ill,  but  do 
them  we  must.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  want  to  see  a  good  navy,  and 
we  have  a  good  navy. 

I  am  going  to  use  a  simile  that  I  used  a  few  nights  ago  in  Dallas.  In 
the  old  days  in  Texas  I  understand  that  there  used  to  be  a  proverb  that 
while  you  would  not  generally  want  a  gun  at  all,  if  you  did  want  it  you 
wanted  it  quick  and  you  wanted  it  very  bad.  That  is  just  the  way  I 
feel  about  the  navy.  I  feel  that  if  we  have  it  the  chances  are  that  we 
will  not  need  it,  but  that  if  we  do  not  have  it  wc  might  need  it  very 
bad.    Let  me  thank  you  again  for  the  attention  you  have  given  me. 


.\T  WICHITA  FALLS,  TEX,  APRIL  &.  1905. 

I  know  this  coimtry  well.    It  is  just  twenty-five  years  ago  that  I  first 
Wf    '  '  "o  the  great  West,  the  real  West,  up  beyond  the  Missonn  in 
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North  Dakota.  At  that  time  I  saw  great  stretches  of  level  prairie  with- 
out a  house,  where  now  there  are  thriving  towns,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
I  have  ever  seen  any  greater  transformation  than  from  what  I  am  told 
has  been  taking  place  during  the  same  time  in  your  own  country.  I 
have  now  been  traveling  for  four  days  through  Texas.  I  want  to 
congratulate  you  on  the  enterprise  and  forethought  you  have  shown 
in  your  irrigation  scheme  here.  What  you  have  done  is  not  only  of 
very  great  importance  to  this  community,  but  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance by  way  of  example  to  all  of  our  Western  people.  I  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  sfwnd  many  years  of  my  life  in  the  Western 
country.  When  I  became  President,  one  of  the  first  things  to  which 
I  devoted  my  attention  was  to  try  to  bring  about  a  fuller  plan  of  irriga- 
tion, for  the  reclamation  of  agricultural  lands  in  the  semi-arid  regions. 
I  naturally  take  a  particular  interest  in  what  you  have  done  in  that 
regard.  The  welfare  of  the  great  Western  country,  and  that  means  in 
its  essence  the  welfare  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  depends  upon 
the  encouragement  given  to  the  home  maker,  that  is  the  crop  we  want 
to  grow,  the  crop  of  home  makers.  The  men  who  really  can  conquer 
this  continent  for  the  Republic  are  men  like  Mr.  Burnett  and  the  others 
who  have  come  out  here  when  there  was  a  frontier,  out  into  these  lands 
of  the  Indian  and  the  Buffalo,  and  there  made  ready  the  way  of  civi- 
lization that  we  now  see  before  us.  Great  is  our  debt  of  obligation  to 
those  men.  I  came  down  to  Texas  several  years  ago  to  help  raise  my 
regiment  and  when  we  returned  from  Santiago  I  told  the  men  that  we 
would  surely  have  to  have  a  reunion  of  the  regiment  at  San  Antonio 
under  the  walls  of  the  Alamo,  where  the  regiment  had  been  raised. 
At  last  the  time  came  when  I  could  arrange  to  have  the  regimental 
reunion  and  at  the  same  time  visit  your  great  and  wonderful  State. 

I  admire  Texas  not  only  for  its  wonderful  material  advantages,  for 
its  agricultural,  pastoral  and  industrial  resources,  but  above  and  beyond 
all  of  this,  for  the  character  of  its  citizenship,  for  the  character  of  its 
men  and  women.  I  have  been  received  in  Texas  in  a  manner  for  which 
I  can  not  sufficiently  express  my  gratitude  and  appreciation.  We  look 
at  this  country  of  ours  not  as  something  that  is  to  last  only  for  a  few 
years,  but  we  feel  that  this  great  Republic  is  going  to  last  through 
the  ages.  We  are  trying  here  in  America  on  tlie  largest  and  most  com- 
plete scale  that  it  has  been  tried,  the  experiment  of  having  a  free  people 
govern  itself  by  itself  and  for  itself.  We  are  bound  to  make  a  success 
of  it,  not  for  our  sakes,  but  for  the  sake  of  mankind.  The  cause  of  free 
government  throughout  this  land  would  be  shaken  to  its  foundation  if 
we  fail  here.  We  can  succeed  only  by  seeing  to  it  that  the  children, 
the  boys  and  the  girls,  who  in  ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty  years  will  be  the 
men  and  women  who  will  then  control  affairs,  are  so  trained  that  they 
can  do  their  part  well  in  the  work  of  self-government  under  free  insti- 
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tutions  and  congratulate  you  upon  what  you  have  done  and  are  doing 
in  this  regard. 


(Houston  Daily  Post,  Hoiuton,  Texas,  April  9.  1906.] 

AT  FORT  WORTH,  TEX.,  APRIL  8,  1905. 

r.  Mayor  and  fellow  citizens: 

I  trust  I  need  not  say  how  profoundly  touched  and  impressed  I  am 
by  the  greeting  I  have  received  today — a  greeting  which  is  such  as  I 
have  received  throughout  Texas,  and,  oh!  my  friends,  while  thanking 
you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  so  much  of  the  greeting  as  affects 
me  personally,  let  me  say  that  I  appreciate  to  the  full  the  infinitely 
deeper  significance  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  greeting  of  the  gfreat  State 
of  Texas  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

My  friends  of  the  Civil  War,  the  audience  wants  to  know  will  it  be 
possible  to  put  the  flags  down.    They  have  a  misguided  desire  to  see  me. 

And  now,  fellow  Americans,  the  rest  of  you,  I  know,  will  agree  with 
me  in  saying  that  profoundly  as  I  am  touched  by  the  greeting  of  all 
of  you,  yet  the  greeting  which  touches  me  most,  because  it  argues  to  us 
much  toward  the  welfare  of  the  country,  is  the  greeting  of  the  veterans 
of  the  Civil  War,  the  greeting  of  the  men  who  wore  the  blue  and  the 
men  who  wore  the  gjray. 

With  sincerity  of  conviction,  each  fought  for  the  right  as  it  was  given 
him  to  see  the  right,  and  they  are  now  united  forever  and  forever  in  al- 
legiance to  our  common  flag  and  our  common  country.  There  are  pres- 
ent other  veterans  of  the  Mexican  War,  the  men  who  fought  to  round 
out  the  work  done  by  the  pioneers  of  Texas  when  they  established  the 
Republic  of  Texas ;  the  men  who  completed  the  work  begun  under 
Thomas  Jefferson  when  the  Louisiana  purchase  added  to  our  domain 
the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  made  us  a  mighty  continental 
nation. 

And  let  me  thank  my  comrades  of  the  National  Guard  for  the  escort 
they  have  given  me,  and  for  their  part  in  doing  their  duty  in  keeping 
alive  the  spirit  which  has  always  made  the  sons  of  Texas  tlie  most 
formidable  of  foes,  as  they  are  the  most  faithful  of  friends. 

And,  my  fellow  countrymen,  I  cannot  begin  to  express  to  you  how 
impressed  I  have  been  all  during  my  four  days'  trip  through  Texas 
with  your  material  growth,  not  only  with  the  view  of  material  pros- 
perity which  assuredly  looms  before  you,  but  with  the  character  of  your 
men  and  women,  and  with  the  steps  that  you  are  taking  to  educate 
the  next  generation  so  that  they  shall  be  citizens  of  benefit  to  Texas, 
of  benefit  to  the  entire  United  States. 

You  have  here  a  territory  that  is  an  empire  in  itself,  and  you  have 
what  counts  for  more  than  all  else,  the  stuff  out  of  which  good  citixen- 
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ship  is  made.  We  need  in  this  country  good  laws,  and  we  need  fearless 
and  honest  officers  of  the  law.  but  what  we  need  most  is  the  right  type 
of  men  and  women  behind  the  law.  If  the  homes  are  right,  if  the 
average  citizen  is  all  right,  there  is  not  much  question  of  our  getting 
our  problems  solved  successfully,  and  we  are  going  to  have  them  solved 
successfully,  because  the  home  is  all  right,  because  the  average  man 
is  a  man  and  the  average  woman  a  woman  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word. 

After  all,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  traveling  through  this  great 
land  of  ours  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  over  Maine,  Wash- 
ington, and  Montana,  and  Texas,*  that  the  chief  thing  we  need  is  to 
have  Americans  know  one  another.  I  am  willing  to  bet  on  the  result, 
if  you  will  just  get  them  together.  Now  that  is  what  impressed  me 
most  in  going  through  this  country  and  speaking  to  the  various  audi- 
ences, not  the  points  of  divergence,  which  are  only  small,  but  the  points 
of  fundamental  unity.  We  have  got  our  troubles  the  same  as  all  nations, 
some  of  them  belonging  to  a  given  locality,  but  we  are  going  to  solve 
all  the  problems  ahead  of  us.  because,  as  a  nation,  I  think  we  have  the 
necessary  courage,  honesty,  and  common  sense  to  enable  us  to  work  out 
our  salvation. 

And  now,  here  at  Fort  Worth,  I  want  to  say  a  word  of  special  greet- 
ing to  the  representatives  of  the  great  industry  in  which  I  have  always 
felt  a  peculiar  interest,  the  stockmen.  I  lived  a  number  of  years  in  a 
cow  country  myself,  and  always  look  back  not  only  with  keen  pleasure 
to  that  time,  but  with  the  realization  of  what  it  taught  me.  But  things 
were  a  little  different  from  what  they  were  in  the  East,  and  it  gave 
me  a  chance  to  realize  the  immense  importance  of  a  matter  which  con- 
cerns Western  Texas  a  little,  and  which  concerns  still  more  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States,  and  that  is  the  question  of  irrigation ;  and  there  is 
nothing  that  I  am  prouder  of  in  connection  with  my  administration 
than  in  having  done  my  part  in  making  the  movement  for  irrigation  a 
national  one. 

Here  in  Texas  you  have  rivers  and  harbors,  and  we  want  to  improve 
them  nationally  so  as  to  make  them  navigable;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
you  have  regions  where  we  want  to  take  care  of  the  head  waters  of  the 
stream  so  that  the  farmer  in  security  can  take  care  of  his  crops. 

Texas  has  such  an  enormous  extent  of  territory,  a  territory  so  widely 
diversified  that  almost  all  the  things  which  culminate  in  some  particular 
State  come  to  the  front  in  Texas,  and,  therefore,  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  that,  more  than  almost  any  other  State,  Texas  shall  contribute  to 
the  aggregate  of  our  national  wealth ;  and  let  me  repeat  here  what  I 

'There  i»— ind  I've  put  in  month)  with  them — this  peculiarity  in  the  thorough-paced 
native  of  Texai.  Fiom  hii  own  standpoint  he  li  a  man  by  bimteU.  He  is  not  from  the  West 
or  the  Eait,  the  North  or  the  South,  he  a  from  Tarai;  he  i«  not  an  American,  be  ia  • 
TisoH.—A.  H    L.  * 
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have  said  to  various  audiences,  and  1  mean  it  literally,  every  word  of 
it.  I  did  not  need  to  come  here  in  order  to  be  a  good  citizen,  and  a 
good  American,  but  if  I  had  needed  it,  I  would  have  got  what  I  needed 
here.  And,  although  I  came  to  Texas  a  pretty  good  American,  I  want 
you  to  understand  that  I  feel  that  no  President,  no  matter  who  he  may 
be,  while  he  is  President,  can  afford  not  to  come  to  Texas,  for  he  will 
leave  a  better  American  than  he  was  when  he  came. 

AT  FREDERICK.  OKLA..  APRIL  g.  igos. 
Fellorv  citizens: 

The  next  time  I  come  to  Oklahoma  I  trust  I  will  come  to  a  State,  and 
it  won't  be  my  fault  if  this  is  not  so.  I  greet  the  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War  who  came  here  today  to  greet  the  President,  because  we  are  one 
people  and  one  country,  and  not  to  be  divided  forever.  I  am  glad  to 
see  Qunah  Parker,  who  has  done  so  well  with  his  farm.  One  thing 
of  which  I  am  proud  is  that  I  have  tried  to  give  a  fair  deal  to  every 
man. 

Give  the  red  man  the  same  chance  as  the  white.  This  country  is 
founded  on  the  doctrine  of  giving  each  man  a  fair  show  to  see  what 
there  is  in  him.  I  have  traveled  four  days  in  Texas,  and  I  am  now  in 
what  will  soon  be  a  great  State  of  the  Union.  There  is  nowhere  I  feel 
more  at  home  than  in  a  town  like  this.  I  have  confidence  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  men  and  women  who  have  come  here.  Ever  since  the 
Revolution  we  have  been  making  new  States,  Now  we  are  about  at 
the  close  of  this  period. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  to  explain  my  policies  to  the  Oklahoma 
people.  You  like  to  have  the  American  people  play  a  big  part  in  the 
world,  and  play  that  part  well.  I  know  the  Western  people  are  with  us 
when  I  say  we  must  build  the  Panama  Canal.  You  do  not  think  I 
should  be  quiet  while  the  American  people  are  being  held  up.  We  want 
our  rights,  not  as  a  favor,  but  as  a  right.  I  have  had  a  middling  busy 
three  and  a  half  years.  I  have  liked  my  Job.  I  enjoyed  it  and  was 
thankful  to  the  people  for  telling  me  to  go  on  with  it. 

Now,  I  want  four  days'  play.  I  hear  you  have  plenty  of  jack  rabbits 
and  coyotes  here.  I  like  my  citizens,  but  don't  like  them  on  a  coyote 
hunt.  Give  me  a  fair  show  to  have  as  much  fun  as  even  a  President  is 
entitled  to  have.    Good-by,  and  good  luck. 

AT  TRINIDAD,  COLO.,  APRIL  14,  1905. 

My  friends  of  Colorado: 

I  cannot  say  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  be  back  with  you  again.  You 
know  how  proud  I  am  of  your  State,  how  I  believe  in  the  whole  Western 
country,  and  here  I  see  men  of  my  old  regiment  who  <vere  with  me  in 
the  days  that  will  remain  most  vivid  in  my  mind. 
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I  wish  to  thank  the  men  of  the  National  Guard  for  coming  out  as  my 
escort.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  them  and  have  them  think  of  us  veterans 
of  the  late  war.  Let  me  say  how  glad  I  am  to  see  the  school  children's 
faces.  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  believe  more  in  children  than  I  do 
in  irrigation  and  you  know  I  am  all  right  on  irrigation.  It  is  essential 
for  the  welfare  of  the  State  that  it  should  keep  up  its  standard  of  citi- 
zenship and  that  standard  of  citizenship  can  only  be  kept  up  as  you 
are  keeping  it  up  here. 

Just  one  word  about  irrigation.  I  was  immensely  interested  by  the 
great  work  that  I  passed  through  just  outside  of  the  city.  There  is  no 
one  thing,  possibly  excepting  Panama,  that  I  feel  is  more  essential  in 
connection  with  this  administration  than  the  part  taken  by  the  national 
government  in  helping  the  irrigation  movement  in  the  West. 

I  think  our  own  people  have  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  amount  that  can 
be  done  with  it. 

I  have  come  to  Colorado  this  time  on  a  holiday,  but  I  am  so  glad  on 
the  way  to  have  the  chance  to  say  just  a  few  words  of  greeting  to  the 
people  themselves.  I  am  immensely  touched  and  pleased  at  your  com- 
ing out  to  greet  me  and  I  only  wish  I  had  the  chance  to  discuss  with 
you  at  length  all  the  problems  of  our  government,  for  it  seems  to  me 
that — well,  I  can't  do  it  now.    Good-bye,  Good-bye. 

(Denver    Republican,    Denver,   Colo.,   Aprtl    15,    1905.) 


I 


AT  TEXLINE,  TEX.,  APRIL  14,  190S. 


I  want  to  say  good-bye  to  all  the  good  people  of  Texas.  Also  I  want 
to  say  that  I  appreciate  to  the  limit  the  kindness  with  which  I  have  been 
treated  in  Texas.  It  has  been  to  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  go  through 
this  great  State.  Two  years  ago  I  went  to  the  Pacific  Slope.  I  have 
been  North,  South,  East  and  West  in  this  great  country  of  ours,  and 
while  there  are  slight  differences  between  the  people  in  one  place  and 
those  in  another,  the  fundamental  thing  that  strikes  me  wherever  I  go 
is  that  down  at  the  bottom  the  average  American  is  a  pretty  decent 
fellow. 

I  believe  that  about  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  get  one  American  to 
know  another  to  have  them  get  on  well  in  government.  There  is  not 
any  remarkable  genius  or  remarkable  brilliancy  needed ;  what  is  needed 
in  governing  ourselves  is  the  exercise  of  just  exactly  the  same  qualities 
that  make  a  man  a  decent  neighbor,  a  decent  husband,  a  decent  father. 
If  that  is  the  type  we  have  in  our  representatives,  we  are  going  to  have 
success.  We  cannot  afford  to  barter  such  qualities  as  honesty,  as  cour- 
age, as  common  sense  for  any  amount  of  brilliancy  or  genius.  We  need 
in  public  life,  as  we  need  in  private  life,  the  same  qualities  that  have 
been  needed  since  history  began. 
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AT  CLAYTON.  N.  M..  APRIL  14.  IQOS. 


It 


great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  back  in  New  Mexico  and  to  ps 
through  Clayton.  Right  from  this  neighborhood,  some  fifteen  of  your 
citizens  came  into  my  regiment  Several  of  them  were  wounded.  I 
have  the  feeUng  for  them  that  one  naturally  has  for  the  men  with  whom 
he  has  been  thrown  into  the  intimate  relations  of  life.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  see  you  all  here.  I  am  glad  to  see  a  first-class  exhibit  of 
New  Mexico's  children.  You  do  not  know  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  me 
to  get  out  into  this  Western  country,  that  I  have  known  so  well,  where 
I  have  ranched  in  the  other  days,  and  from  which  I  drew  the  men  with 
whom  I  went  to  Santiago  when  the  war  with  Spain  broke  out.  I  follow 
your  career  with  the  greatest  possible  interest.  When  I  get  out  here 
and  see  the  big  plains,  it  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  wei'e  at  home  again. 


AT  COLORADO  SPRINGS,  COLO.,  APRIL  14,  190S 

Let  me  say  one  word  of  special  greeting  to  the  veterans  of  the  Grand 
Army.  To  you,  my  comrades,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  just  come  up 
from  Texas,  and  it  would  have  done  your  hearts  good,  you  men  who 
wore  the  blue  in  the  great  war,  to  see  how,  side  by  side  with  your  com- 
rades who  wore  the  blue,  stood  the  men  who  wore  the  gray,  united 
with  them  now  for  ever  and  ever  with  one  flag  and  one  country.  De- 
lighted though  I  was  with  every  feature  of  my  reception  in  Texas,  I 
think  that  the  feature  that  pleased  me  most  was  that  of  which  I  have 
just  spoken,  to  sec  the  old  Union  and  Confederate  veterans  stand  to- 
gether under  the  old  flag. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  make  a  request  of  the  people  of  Colorado.  I 
am  off  on  a  hunt.  One  thing  you  cannot  do  on  a  hunt,  and  that  is  to 
carry  a  brass  band.  You  cannot  combine  hunting  bears  with  your 
Fourth  of  July  celebrations,  so  I  am  going  to  beg  the  people  of  Colorado 
to  treat  me  on  this  hunt  just  as  well  as  the  people  of  Oklahoma  treated 
me  on  the  wolf  hunt.  If  a  lot  of  newspaper  men  start  to  come  in  after 
me,  I  will  have  to  come  home ;  that's  all  there  is  to  it.  The  thing  they 
can  do  that  wilt  please  me  best  is  to  let  me  be  on  that  hunt  alone,  and 
pay  no  earthly  attention  to  me,  or  to  any  of  my  party,  while  I  am  off 
in  the  mountains. 


AT  NEWCASTLE.  COLO.,  APRIL  15,  1905. 

I  have  always  believed  in  your  people.  I  think  that  this  is  going 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  states  of  the  Union,  not  merely  in  its  material 
development,  but  in  its  type  of  citizenship. 

Now,  I  want  to  pass  to  the  generation  that  is  coming  on.  and  con- 
eratulate  Colorado  upon  what  she  is  doing  with  her  public  schools^  upon 
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her  whole  force  of  teachers,  and  upon  the  steps  that  are  being  taken 
to  train  aright  the  next  generation.  I  believe  in  the  mines  ;  I  believe,  as 
you  know,  in  the  irrigation  works ;  I  believe  in  your  stock  ranches,  in 
everything ;  but  the  real  crop  is  the  crop  of  children,  for  if  you  get  that 
all  straight,  the  other  crops  will  take  care  of  themselves  in  the  end. 
I  want  to  say  what  a  pleasure  it  has  been  to  see  the  way  in  which  the 
next  generation  is  being  started  out  on  its  life  task  here  in  Colorado. 
I  thank  you  very,  very  much  for  coming  here,  and  I  am  glad  to  sec 
you. 

AT  CANYON  CITY.  COLO,  MAY  8,  1905. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  greet  you  here.  I  cannot  say  how  glad  I  am 
to  see  you  all.  men  and  women  of  Colorado,  and  greet  especially  the 
veterans  and  the  school  children,  and  say  how  pleased  I  am  to  go 
through  your  state  and  see  its  resources,  not  only  your  mines,  your 
fruit,  all  its  products,  but  I  want  to  say  you  have  got  a  wonderful  asset 
in  your  scenery,  in  the  natural  beauties  of  this  state. 

Passing  through  your  wonderful  mountains  and  canyons,  I  realize 
more  and  more  that  this  is  the  playground  for  the  entire  republic. 

Not  only  have  you  serious  work  to  do,  but  you  will  have  to  provide 
for  a  little  of  the  rest  of  us  from  the  East  and  West  who  will  come  here 
to  see  your  magnificent  landscapes,  to  enjoy  holidays  that  can  be  fully 
enjoyed  among  your  mountains. 

I  have  been  more  and  more  impressed  with  that  as  I  have  been 
through  your  state,  and  you  will  see  this,  the  real  Switzerland  of  Amer- 
ica, made  as  much  a  holiday  place  as  Switzerland  is  in  Europe. 


AT  SALIDA.  COLO..  MAY  8.  1905. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  have  the  chance  of  greeting  you  today.  I  can- 
not say  how  I  have  enjoyed  being  in  Colorado  again.  It  has  been  the 
first  three  weeks'  holiday  I  have  had  since  I  have  been  President,  and 
I  suppose  it  will  be  the  last,  and  I  have  enjoyed  it  to  the  full. 

In  greeting  you  let  me  say  a  word  or  two  of  special  acknowledgment 
to  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  and  to  say  how  glad  I  am  wherever 
I  go  to  be  greeted  by  the  men  to  whom  we  owe  it  that  we  have  a  country 
to  be  proud  of  at  all.  Then  let  me  say  a  special  word  of  greeting  to 
those  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  to  the  small  people.  I  have  been 
particularly  pleased  coming  through  Colorado  to  see  the  care  you  are 
taking  with  your  schools  in  the  education  of  the  children,  who  will  con- 
trol the  destiny  of  this  state  when  we,  who  are  now  in  our  prime,  shall 
have  passed  from  the  stage. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  your  marvelous  material  prosperity.    I  con- 
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gratulate  you  still  more  on  the  pains  you  are  taking  to  educate  the  citi- 
zenship of  the  future,  to  educate  the  boys  and  girls  who  will  be  the  men 
and  women  twenty  years  hence  who  will  be  controlling  the  destiny  of 
this  State.  For,  important  though  material  prosperity  is,  there  is  a 
thing  that  is  far  more  important,  and  that  is  the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizens.  That  is  what  counts  most.  That  is  what  made  you 
men  of  the  Civil  War  able  to  preserve  the  Union.  It  was  not  chiefly 
the  material  wealth  of  the  country ;  it  was  the  character  of  the  average 
citizen  who  went  into  the  ranks. 

It  is  so  in  private  life,  and  in  civil  life.  The  character  of  the  average 
man  and  average  woman  is  what  in  the  last  resort  determines  the  great- 
ness of  the  State,  the  greatness  of  the  nation.  I  believe  in  this  people 
with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  because  I  believe  in  the  average  of  charac- 
ter of  the  people. 

Let  me  say  one  more  word  here  in  this  railway  town  of  special  greet- 
ing to  the  railway  men.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  men 
engaged  in  the  actual  %vork  of  handling  the  railways  of  the  country 
possess,  by  virtue  of  their  work,  certain  qualities  which  are  especially 
necessary  to  good  citizenship.  They  are  accustomed  to  work  hard. 
They  are  accustomed  to  take  risks.  They  are  accustomed  both  to  assume 
responsibility  and  to  obey  orders  quickly,  and  both  qualities  are  abso- 
lutely necessary.    You  cannot  command  if  you  cannot  obey. 


AT  PUEBLO,  COLO..  MAY  8,  1905. 

I  cannot  say  how  much  impressed  I  am  as  I  travel  through  your  great 
State.  I  doubt  if  you  yourselves  fully  realize  its  future,  as  I  have  said 
to  you  before.  Your  mines,  your  manufactures,  the  commerce  in  which 
you  are  engaged,  your  stock  farming,  your  grain  farming,  your 
orchards,  the  development  that  will  surely  come  of  your  water  power; 
above  all,  the  extraordinary  strides  you  are  taking  in  irrigation  ;  all  of 
that  impresses  me  immensely.  But  I  am  impressed  by  another  thing, 
in  addition  to  all  of  those  industries.  You  have  got  one  industry  in 
your  landscape,  your  scenery.  This  state  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
places  to  which  people  from  the  East  and  West  are  going  to  come,  to 
see  your  country,  to  enjoy  it,  to  make  it  one  of  the  holiday  spots  of  the 
land.  This  morning  we  have  come  over  Tennessee  Pass,  right  in  the 
midst  of  the  snow,  right  down  from  the  high  mountains,  through  the 
valleys,  through  the  great  canyons,  into  your  fertile  valley.  There  is 
such  a  marvelous  diversification  of  natural  features  in  your  landscape, 
you  are  thrice  fortunate  in  your  material  resources. 

But  as  I  have  said  everywhere,  and  as  I  cannot  say  too  often,  the 
thing  that  counts,  of  course,  is  the  character  of  the  average  citizen, 
■and  that  is  what  gives  me  my  supreme  faith  in  the  future,  not  merely 
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of  Colorado,  but  of  all  our  nation ;  my  belief  that  we  are  going  steadily 
on,  generation  by  generation,  to  train  up  the  average  citizen,  man  and 
woman,  so  that  he  or  she  can  do  the  full  duty  demanded  by  the  republic. 
That  is  one  reason  why  I  congratulate  you  of  the  West,  because  your 
task  is  great,  and  because  you  have  done  it  well.  In  life  it  is  not  only  the 
big  things  that  count.  It  is  the  things  that  you  are  able  to  do,  and  the 
greatest  benefit  that  can  be  given  to  any  man  is  the  chance  to  render 
good  service  to  those  nearest  to  him,  to  his  neighbors,  to  the  republic 
as  a  whole.  You  here  and  those  who  went  just  ahead  of  you  have  con- 
quered the  wilderness  and  made  it  blossom  like  a  rose. 


AT  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BANQUET,  AT  DENVER,  COLO., 

MAY  8,  igos. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  as  to  governmental  policy  in  which  I  feel  that 
this  whole  country  ought  to  take  a  great  interest,  and  which  is  itself  but 
part  of  a  general  policy  into  which  I  think  our  government  must  go.  I 
have  spoken  of  the  policy  of  extending  the  powers  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  of  giving  them  particularly  the  power  to 
fix  rates  and  to  have  the  rates  that  "they  fix  go  into  effect  practically  at 
once.  As  I  say,  that  represents  in  my  mind  part  of  what  should  be  the 
general  policy  of  this  country. 

The  policy  of  giving  not  to  the  State  but  to  the  National  government 
an  increased  stipepvisory  and  regulatory  power  over  corporations  is  the 
first  step,  and  to  my  mind  the  most  important  step.  In  the  days  of 
the  fathers  of  the  older  among  you  the  highways  of  commerce  for  civi- 
lized nations  were  what  they  had  always  been — tliat  is,  waterways  and 
roadways.  Therefore  they  were  open  to  all  who  chose  to  travel  upon 
them.  Within  the  last  two  generations  we  have  seen  new  systems  grow 
up,  and  now  the  typical  highway  of  commerce  is  the  railroad. 

Compared  to  the  railroad,  the  ordinary  road  for  wheeled  vehicles  and 
the  waterways,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  have  lost  all  their  impor- 
tance. Here  in  Colorado,  for  instance,  it  is  the  railroads  which  are  the 
only  highways  that  you  need  take  into  account  in  dealing  with  the 
question  of  commerce  in  the  State  or  outside  of  the  State.  Therefore 
under  this  changed  system  we  see  highways  of  commerce  grow  up, 
each  of  which  is  controlled  by  a  single  corporation  or  individual ;  some- 
times several  of  them  being  controlled  in  combination  by  corporations, 
or  by  a  few  individuals.  When  such  is  the  case,  in  my  judgment,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  nation,  for  the  State  cannot  possibly  do  it, 
should  assume  a  supervisory  and  regulatory  function  over  the  great  cor- 
porations which  practically  control  the  highways  of  commerce. 

.As  with  everything  else  mundane,  when  you  get  that  supervisory  and 
regulatory  power  on  behalf  of  the  nation  you  will  not  have  cured  all 
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the  evils  that  existed  and  you  will  not  equal  the  expectations  of  the 
amiable  but  ill-rcgulated  enthusiast  who  thinks  that  you  will  have  cured 
all  those  evils.  A  measure  of  good  will  come.  Some  good  will  be  done, 
some  injustice  will  have  been  prevented,  but  we  shall  be  a  long  way 
from  the  millennium.  Get  that  fact  clear  in  your  mind,  or  you  will  be 
laying  up  for  yourselves  a  store  of  incalculable  disappointment  in  the 
future.    That  is  the  first  thing. 

Now  the  second  step :  When  you  give  a  nation  that  power,  remember, 
that  harm  and  not  good  will  come  from  giving  unless  you  give  it  with 
the  firm  determination  not  only  to  get  justice  for  yourselves  but  to 
do  justice  to  others;  that  you  will  be  as  zealous  to  do  justice  to  the 
railroads  as  to  exact  justice  from  them.  We  cannot  afford  in  any  shape 
or  way  in  this  country  to  encourage  a  feeling  which  would  do  injustice 
to  a  man  of  property  any  more  than  we  would  submit  to  injustice  from 
a  man  of  property.  Whether  the  man  owns  the  biggest  railroad  or  the 
greatest  outside  corporations  in  the  land,  or  whether  he  makes  each 
day's  bread  by  the  sweat  of  that  day's  toil,  he  is  entitled  to  justice  and 
fair  dealing,  no  more  and  no  less. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  I  am  perfectly  aware 
that  many  most  admirable  gentlerapn  disagreed  with  me  in  my  action 
toward  the  Panama  Canal,  but  I  am  in  an  unrepentant  frame  of  mind 
The  ethical  conception  upon  which  I  acted  was  that  I  did  not  intend  that 
Uncle  Sam  should  be  held  up.  But  without  regard  to  that,  when  the 
canal  comes  into  operation,  I  think  it  will  have  a  very  important  regu- 
latory eflFect  in  connection  with  trans-continental  corhmerce  of  the  rail- 
roads.* I  think  when  such  is  the  case,  these  great  railroads  will  have  to 
revise  their  way  of  looking  at  the  interests  of  certain  inland  cities. 

As  I  say,  gentlemen,  don't  misunderstand  me,  I  understand  thor- 
oughly the  argument  from  their  standpoint  and  see  that  they  c^n  in  all 
sincerity  hold  their  position,  and  while  I  do  not  think  that  anything  I 
can  say  could  have  any  effect  in  making  them  alter  that  position,  I  have 
considerable  hopes  for  the  effect  upon  the  Panama  canal.  Let  me  repeat.  , 
I  have  told  you  my  views  as  to  what  I  regard  to  be  the  most  important 
matter  of  international  legislation  that  in  the  immediate  future  will  be 
before  this  people. 

I  wish  to  say  again  that  important  though  that  legislation  is,  it  is 
nothing  like  as  important  as  the  spirit  in  which  we  approach  it.  If  we 
approach  it  in  the  spirit  of  demagoguery,  if  we  permit  ourselves  as  a 
people  to  be  deluded  into  the  belief  that  permanent  good  will  come  to 
us  as  a  mass,  if  we  attack  unjustly  the  proper  rights  of  others  because 
they  are  wealthy,  we  shall  do  ourselves  just  as  much  damage  as  if  we 

*Frotn  the  year  in  and  year  out  lobbies  maintiicied  about  Congresi  by  the  trans-conti- 
nental  railways  at  an  annual  expense  to  them  of  hundreds  o(  thousands  of  dolUrt,  it  would 
appear  as  though  those  corporations  shared  President  Roosevelt's  views  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  Panama  Canal. — A.  H.  L. 


Theodore  Roosevelt 
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permitted  an  attack  upon  those  who  are  jxHDr.  because  they  are  poor. 

In  times  past  republic  after  republic  has  existed  in  this  world  and  has 
gone  down  to  destruction  sometimes  because  the  republic  was  turned 
into  a  government  of  the  poor  who  plundered  the  rich,  sometimes  be- 
cause it  was  turned  into  a  government  of  the  rich  who  exploited  the 
poor.  It  made  no  difference  whatever  to  the  fate  of  the  republic  which 
form  its  fall  took.  That  fall  was  just  as  certain  in  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  It  was  just  as  certain  to  follow  the  election  of  a  class  who  plun- 
dered another  class,  whether  the  class  thus  given  mastery  was  the  poor 
who  plundered  the  rich,  or  the  class  of  the  rich  who  exploited  the  poor. 
The  destruction  was  as  inevitable  in  one  instance  as  in  the  other. 

We  have  the  right  to  look  forward  with  confident  hope  to  the  luture 
of  this  republic  because  it  will  not  and  shall  not  become  the  republic 
of  hny  class  either  poor  or  rich,  because  it  will  and  shall  remain  as  its 
founders  intended  it  to  be,  and  its  rescuers  under  Abraham  Lincoln 
intended  it  to  be,  a  government  where  every  man,  rich  or  poor,  so  long 
as  he  did  his  duty  to  his  neighbor,  was  given  his  full  rights,  was  guaran- 
teed justice  and  has  had  'ustice  exacted  from  him  in  return. 


AT  STERLING,  COLO.,  MAY  9.  1905. 


i 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  have  the  chance  of  saying  a  word  or  two  to 
you  this  morning.  For  over  three  weeks  I  have  been  in  your  beautiful 
State,  and  I  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  diversification  of  its  industries 
and  wonder  at  its  great  future.  Here  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  we 
come  to  the  ranch  country,  not  only  the  cow  business,  with  which  I  was 
acquainted  myself  once,  but  here  where  you  are  starting  this  great  sugar 
beet  industry,  that  being  peculiarly  an  industry  that  does  well  under  irri- 
gation. The  eastern  part  of  Colorado,  which  fifteen  years  ago  was  con- 
sidered as  only  a  country  for  sage  brush  and  jack  rabbits,  has  now 
come  up  so  that  it  has  relatively  as  great  a  future  as  any  other  part  of 
the  state,  one  of  the  great  factors  in  accomplishing  the  result  being  irri- 
gation, and  no  community  more  than  Colorado  appreciates  the  need  of 
irrigation. 

So,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  material  future 
of  your  State,  but  most  of  all  upon  your  type  of  citizenship,  You  who 
fought  in  the  late  war  know  that  what  counted  was  average  men,  who 
went  into  the  ranks,  and  it  is  the  average  man  and  woman  and  child  of 
Colorado  that  makes  its  future. 


AT  THE  BANQUET  OF  THE  IROQUOIS  CLUB,  CHICAGO.  ILL.. 

MAY  10,  1905. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Toastmaster,  and  you,  my  hosts: 
I  very  deeply  appreciate  the  honor  of  being  your  guest  and  g^est  of 
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the  city  of  Chicago  this  evening,  and  in  looking  at  the  possibilities  of  the 
future  let  me  add  that  I  have  not  the  least  anticipation  of  Chicago's  ever 
reversing  that  most  complimentary  vote  which  I  so  deeply  appreciated 
last  year,  because  it  will  never  have  the  chance. 

Our  country  is  governed  and  under  existing  circumstances  can  only 
be  governed,  under  the  party  system,  and  that  should  mean  and  that  will 
mean  when  we  have  a  sufficient  number  of  people  who  take  the  point 
of  view  that  Judge  Dickinson  takes — tliat  will  mean  that  there  will  be  a 
frank  and  manly  opposition  of  party  to  party,  of  party  man  to  party 
man,  combined  with  an  equally  frank  refusal  to  conduct  a  party  contest 
in  any  such  way  as  to  give  good  Americans  cause  for  regret  because  of 
what  is  said  before  election  when  compared  with  what  is  said  after 
election. 

The  frankest  opposition  to  a  given  man  or  a  given  party  on  questions 
of  public  policy  not  only  can  be,  but  almost  always  should  be  combined 
with  the  frankest  recognition  of  the  infinitely  greater  number  of  points 
of  agreement  than  of  the  points  of  difference.  And  I  have  accepted 
your  kind  and  generous  invitation  to  come  before  you  this  evening,  be- 
cause the  longer  I  am  in  political  life  the  more  firmly  I  am  convinced 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  questions  of  most  importance  before  us  as  a 
people  are  questions  which  we  can  best  decide,  not  from  the  standpoint 
of  Republicanism  or  Democracy,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  average  American  citizen,  whether  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat 

Most  questions  that  come  up  in  Washington  are  questions  that  go 
much  deeper  than  party  ;  are  questions  that  affect  the  whole  countr)',  and 
the  man  would  indeed  be  unfit  for  the  position  of  President  who  did  not 
feel  that  when  he  held  that  office  he  held  it  in  the  most  emphatic 
as  the  representative  of  all  the  people. 

One  of  the  works  Uncle  Sam  has  on  hand  just  at  present  is  digging 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  it  is  going  to  be  dug.  It  is  going  to  be  dug 
honestly  and  as  cheaply  as  is  compatible  with  efficiency,  but  with  effi- 
ciency first.  I  wanted  Congress  to  give  me  power  to  remodel  the  com- 
mission. It  did  not  do  it.  I  remodeled  it  anyhow,  purely  in  the  exer- 
cise of  my  executive  functions ;  and  I  made  up  my  mind  this  time  I 
was  not  going  to  make  the  slightest  effort  to  represent  different  sections 
of  the  country  on  that  canal ;  I  was  going  to  try  to  have  the  whole 
country  represented  and  put  the  best  man  I  could  get  in  any  given  posi- 
tion without  the  slightest  regard  to  where  he  came  from. 

I  believe  that  sooner  or  later  it  will  be  found  that  the  great  bulk  of 
our  people  agree  with  what  I  am  about  to  say.  Among  the  most  vital 
questions  that  have  come  up  for  solution,  because  of  the  extraordinary 
industrial  development  of  this  country,  as  of  all  the  modem  world,  are 
the  questions  of  capital  and  labor,  and  the  questions  resulting  from  the 


effect  upon  the  public  of  the  organization  into  great  masses  of  both 
capita]  and  labor.  I  believe  thorouglily  in  each  kind  of  organization, 
but  I  recognize  that  if  either  kind  of  organization  does  what  is  wrong, 
the  increase  in  its  power  for  efficiency  that  has  resulted  from  the  combi- 
nation, means  the  increase  in  its  power  to  do  harm,  and  that,  therefore, 
corporation — that  is,  organized  capital — and  union — that  is,  organized 
labor — ^must  alike  be  held  to  a  peculiar  responsibility  to  the  public  at 
large,  and  that  from  each  alike  wp  have  the  right  to  demand  not  only 
obedience  to  the  law,  but  service  to  the  public. 

Now  observe,  there  are  two  sides  to  what  I  have  said,  and  we  are  very 
apt  to  hear  only  insistence  upon  one  side  ;  sometimes  the  insistence  upon 
this  side,  sometimes  the  insistence  upon  that,  but  not  as  often  as  we 
should,  insistence  upon  both  sides  of  the  question. 

I  will  take  the  first  question  of  organized  capital.  When  this  nation 
was  created  such  a  thing  as  a  modern  corporation  not  only  did  not  exist, 
hut  could  not  be  imagined.  That  is  especially  true  of  the  great  modern 
corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  A  century  ago  the  high- 
ways of  commerce  were  exactly  such  as  they  had  been  from  the  days  of 
the  dawn  of  civilization  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  in  Mesopotamia. 
We  now  have  the  great  highways  of  commerce  of  an  entirely  different 
kind.  For  the  first  time  in  history  we  have  a  highway  for  the  commerce 
of  all  the  people  under  the  control  of  a  private  individual  or  a  private 
corporation. 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  me  in  the  first  place  insist  upon  this  fact,  that  the 
men  who  have  built  up  the  great  railway  systems  of  this  country,  like 
the  other  men  who  have  built  up  the  great  industries  of  this  country, 
have,  as  a  rule,  made  their  fortunes  as  incidents  to  benefiting  and  not 
to  harming  the  country.  As  a  rule,  benefit  and  not  harm  has  come  from 
their  efforts,  and  in  making  fortunes  for  tliemselves  they  have  done 
good  to  all  of  us.  We  have  all  benefited  by  the  talents  of  the  g^reat  cap- 
tains of  industry. 

All  of  this  that  I  have  said  I  wish  kept  in  mind  steadily  in  appreciating 
what  I  am  going  to  say ;  for,  while  acknowledging  in  the  frankest  man- 
ner the  benefits  that  have  come  from  the  development  of  these  great 
industrial  enterprises,  I  also  feel  that  we  must  recognize  that  the  time 
has  now  come  when  it  is  essential,  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  that 
there  should  be,  and  be  exercised,  a  power  of  supervision  and  regulation 
over  them  in  the  interests  of  the  public. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  the  Federal  government  must  take  an  in- 
creasing control  over  corporations.  I  trust  there  will  be  no  halt  in 
the  steady  process  of  assuming  such  national  control,  and  the  first  step 
toward  it  should  be  the  adoption  of  a  law  conferring  upon  some  execu- 
tive body  the  power  of  increased  supervision  and  regulation  of  the 
great  corporations  engaged  primarily  in  interstate  commerce  of  the  raij- 
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roads.  And  my  views  on  that  subject  could  not  have  been  better 
■pressed  that  they  were  expressed  yesterday.  I  think,  by  Secretary  Tafl 
in  Washington,  and  as  they  were  expressed  by  the  Attorney  General  in 
his  communication  to  the  Senate  committee  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 

I  believe  that  the  representatives  of  the  nation  should  lodge  in  some 
executive  body  the  power  to  establish  a  maximum  rate,  the  power  to 
have  that  rate  go  into  cflfect  practically  immediately,  and  the  power  to 
see  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  apply  in  full  to  the  companies  owning 
private  cars,  just  as  much  as  to  the  railroads  themselves.  The  courts 
would  retain,  no  matter  what  the  legislature  did,  tlie  power  to  interfere 
and  upset  any  action  that  was  confiscatory  in  its  nature.  I  am  well 
aware  that  the  action  of  such  a  body  as  I  have  spoken  of  may  stop  far 
short  of  confiscation  and  yet  do  great  damage.  In  other  words,  I  am 
well  aware  that  to  give  this  power  means  tlie  possibility  that  the  power 
may  be  abused.  That  possibility  we  must  face.  Any  power  strong 
enough,  any  power  which  could  be  granted  sufficiently  great  to  be  effi- 
cient, would  be  sufficiently  great  to  be  harmful  if  abused.  That  is  true 
of  the  power  of  taxation.  Nevertheless,  the  power  of  taxation  must 
exist ;  and  so  with  the  power  of  which  I  speak,  it  must  exist 

It  must  be  lodged  in  some  body  which  is  to  give  expression  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  that  power 
may  be  abused  is  not  and  cannot  be  an  argument  against  placing  it 
where  we  shall  have  a  right  to  expect  that  it  will  be  used  fairly  toward 
all.  One  thing  I  wish  definitely  understood :  If  the  power  is  granted  to 
me  to  create  such  a  board,  such  a  commission,  or  to  continue  in  power, 
if  I  so  desire  a  commission  or  board,  with  increased  powers,  I  sliall 
strive  to  appoint  and  retain  men  who  will  do  exactly  the  same  Justice 
to  the  railroad  as  they  will  exact  from  the  railroad. 

Now  for  the  other  side  of  the  question.  There  have  been  a  great 
many  republics  before  our  time,  and  again  and  again  these  republics 
have  split  upon  the  rock  of  disaster.  The  greatest  and  most  dangerous 
rock  in  the  course  of  any  republic,  the  rock  of  class  hatred.  Sometimes 
the  republic  becomes  a  republic  in  which  one  class  grew  to  dominate  an- 
other class,  and  for  loyalty  to  the  republic  was  substituted  loyalty  to  a 
class.  The  result  was  in  every  case  the  same.  It  meant  disaster,  and 
ultimately  the  downfall  of  the  republic  and  it  mattered  not  one  whit 
which  class  it  was  that  became  dominant ;  it  mattered  not  one  whit 
whether  the  poor  plundered  the  rich  or  the  rich  exploited  the  poor.  In 
either  case,  just  as  soon  as  the  republic  became  one  in  which  one  class 
sought  to  benefit  itself  by  injuring  another  class,  in  which  the  one  class 
substituted  loyalty  to  that  class  for  loyalty  to  the  republic,  the  end  of  the 
republic  was  at  hand.* 

•Govcrnmcnl  everrwhere  and  every  time  Is  the  natural  expression  of  the  people  gorcracd, 
as  the   eowcr   is   ihe   natural  expression   of  the   roots  and  sulk.     Is  rour 
»?     Then  your  public  to  the  same  compiralive  extent  is  rotten.     A 


No  true  patriot  will  fail  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  any  such  spirit  in  this  country.  This  government  is  not,  and 
never  shall  be,  the  government  of  a  plutocracy.  Tliis  government  is  not 
and  never  shall  be  the  government  of  a  mob.  I  believe  in  corporations. 
They  are  indispensable  instruments  in  our  modern  industrialism,  but  I 
believe  that  they  should  be  so  supervised  and  rcgulatetl  that  they  should 
act  for  the  interest  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

So  I  believe  in  unions.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  am  an  honorary 
member  of  one  union,  but  I  believe  that  the  union,  like  the  individual, 
must  be  kept  to  a  strict  accountability  to  the  power  of  the  law. 

Mayor  Dunne,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  and,  therefore,  as 
the  representative  of  the  people  of  this  country,  I  give  you  as  a  matter 
of  course,  my  hearty  support  in  upholding  the  law,  in  keeping  order,  in 
putting  down  violence,  whether  by  a  mob  or  by  an  individual.  And 
there  need  not  be  the  slightest  apprehension  in  the  hearts  of  the  most 
timid  that  ever  the  mob  spirit  will  triumph  in  this  country.  Those  im- 
mediately responsible  for  dealing  with  the  trouble  must  exhaust  every 
effort  in  so  dealing  with  it  before  call  is  made  upon  any  outside  body. 
But  if  ever  the  need  arises,  back  of  the  city  stands  the  State,  and  back 
of  the  State  stands  the  nation. 

And  there,  gentlemen,  is  a  point  upon  which  all  good  Americans  are 
one.  They  are  all  one  in  the  conviction,  in  the  firm  determination  that 
this  country  shall  remain  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  a  coun- 
try of  liberty  and  justice  under  the  forms  of  law.  A  country  in  which 
the  will  of  the  people  is  supreme,  but  in  which  that  will  finds  its  expres- 
sion through  the  forces  of  law  and  order,  through  the  forms  of  law  ex- 
pressed as  provided  for  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  several  states  that  go  to  make  up  our  nation. 


i 


TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HARVARD  CLUB.  CHICAGO, 

MAY  lo,  190S. 


ILL.. 


Mr.  Greeley  and  fell  ore  Harvard  men: 

I  need  hardly  say  what  a  very  real  pleasure  it  has  been  to  greet  you 
this  afternoon,  but  Mr.  Greeley  spoke  of  Harvard  as  winning  the  West. 
My  pet  theory  has  been  that  the  very  best  thing  that  can  happen  to 
Harvard  is  to  have  the  West  win  it,  and  I  hail  every  Harvard  club  west 
of  the  Alleghany,  even  more  than  I  do  those  east  of  there,  for  I  feel  that 
Harvard's  mission  in  the  cotmtry  can  be  incalculably  furthered  if  it  has 
a  sufficient  amount  of  the  Western  blood  that  docs  things  in  it,  and  for 
that  reason  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  greet  the  Harvard  Club  of  Chi- 

tbe  public's  face  reflected  in  its  own  hand  glass.  Its  ugliness  is  the  public's  ugliness.  If  you 
will  but  think  a  moment  you  will  sec  that  this  must  be  so.  It  is  the  fiat  o(  nature  and  nature 
is  never  wrong.  A  man  public  will  have  a  man  government.  A  dog  public  will  and  should 
have  a  do(  (ovcmiDent— •  colUr,  a  kennel,  a  chain  to  clank  and  a  bone  lo  gnaw. — A.  H. 


Messages  am 

cago  again  under  as  pleasant  circumstances  as  I  have  ever  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  greeting  them  before.    Good-bye  and  good  luck  to  you.  ^_ 

AT  A  RECEPTION  GIVEN  BY  THE  HAMILTON  CLUB.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

MAY  10,  1905. 

I  doubt  if  any  member  of  the  Hamilton  Club  has  longer  and  pl« 
anter  associations  with  it  than  I  have.  I  have  been  your  guest  again 
and  again ;  I  have  spoken  before  you  again  and  again,  and  long  before 
I  had  risen  to  what  we  will  call  a  position  of  notoriety.  It  was  before 
the  Hamilton  Club  that  I  made  a  speech  with  a  title  which  I  had  no 
idea  would  attract  any  attention,  but  which  did,  "The  Strenuous  Life." 
And  I  mention  it  now  because  from  that  day  to  this  I  have  never  dar 
to  use  the  phrase,  "the  strenuous  life,"  at  all. 

It  was  a  delegation  from  this  club  that  came  down  to  meet  me  at 
Montauk  Point  when  I  came  back  from  Santiago.  I  remember  that 
that  delegation  then  with  an  enthusiasm  which  no  human  being  out- 
side of  the  club  could  have  foreseen  to  be  warranted  by  after  events, 
nominated  me  for  President  in  1904 ;  which,  as  it  was  six  years  in  ad- 
vance, I  did  not  at  that  time  look  upon  very  seriously.  And  a  dele- 
gation from  your  club  came  on  to  be  present  at  my  inaugiiration  as 
governor  (I  have  shaken  hands  with  certain  members  of  that  dele- 
gation to-day),  and  the  members  of  that  delegation  will  doubtless  re- 
member that  they  gave  me  a  bronze  inkstand  with  Abraham  Lincoln's 
head  on  it,  and  it  is  in  my  library,  and  is  the  inkstand  I  use  now. 

So  that  I  have  these  personal  associations  with  the  Hamilton  Club 
which  have  established  a  claim  upon  me.  And,  then,  what  is  far  more 
important,  gentlemen,  than  any  question  affecting  myself.  I  have  had 
for  the  Hamilton  Club  a  real  and  hearty  respect  that  is  due  to  any 
organization  which  tries  to  give  expression  to  its  belief  through  deeds 
as  well  as  words,  and  which  endeavors  steadfastly  to  be  thoroughly 
practical  and  yet  to  live  up  to  high  ideals.  I  have  felt  that  you  have 
done  your  part  in  establishing  a  standard  of  citizenship,  of  good  citizen- 
ship in  this  country.  H 

You,  by  your  name,  commemorate  a  great  statesman — Hamilton^^ 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  one  of  the  greatest  constructive  statesmen 
of  the  era  of  constructive  statesmanship ;  a  man  to  whom  this  republic 
owes  a  well  nigh  incalculable  debt,  and  the  man  who  took  the  chief 
part  in  writing  that  volume  of  essays  which,  collected  under  the  name 
of  the  "Federalist,"  is  still  a  guide  to  honest,  efficient,  and  responsiHH 
jvemmcnt. 

lilton  lacked' but  one  great  quality;  it  was  the  quality  which  lu^ 

adversary,  Jcflferson.  possessed  in  so  peculiar  a  degree — trust  3]^| 

in  the  i)eople;  and  with  our  good  fortiuic,  in  the  second  greai^ 


crisis  of  the  republic's  life  we  developed  a  son  of  Illinois,  a  man  bom 
in  Kentucky,  but  by  adoption  and  long  life  a  citizen  of  Illinois — a  man 
who  combined  the  strength,  the  efficiency,  the  far-siglitedness  of  Ham- 
ilton, with  Jefferson's  intense  belief  in  the  people ;  a  man  greater  than 
either — Abraham  Lincoln. 

I  feel  that  this  club  not  only  commemorates  the  name  and  the  great 
service  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  but  in  all  that  it  has  done  and  is  striving 
to  do,  is  applying  practically  and  efficiently  the  principles  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  So,  gentlemen,  for  many  different  reasons,  for  reasons  of  old 
associations,  of  appreciation  of  what  your  attitude  has  been  toward  me, 
and  of  appreciation  of  what  you  are  doing  in  the  life  of  this  great 
city,  of  this  great  State,  and  therefore  of  the  nation.  1  am  doubly  and 
trebly  pleased  to  be  to-day  once  more  the  gtiest  of  the  Hamilton  Club. 

BEFORE  THE  MERCHANTS'  CLUB,  CHICAGO.  ILL..  MAY  lo,  1905. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  and  a  great  honor  to  be  the  guest  of  an  asso- 
ciation like  this.  This  country  of  ours  is  pre-eminently  a  business 
country,  and  we  can  succeed — and  I  say  this  in  my  turn  with  entire 
sincerity,  gentlemen — only,  if  as  a  country  we  carry  on  the  national 
business  as  the  typical  member  of  this  association  carries  on  his  business 
— that  is,  in  an  entirely  practical  spirit ;  in  a  spirit  which  desires  and 
commands  success,  but  which  desires  and  commands  it  as  an  incident 
of  acting  with  decency  toward  all  our  fellow-citizens.  No  business 
community  can  permanently  succeed  if  the  average  member  of  it  does 
not  possess  a  certain  quantity  of  high  ideals  ;  and,  gentlemen,  there  is 
not  a  business  man  of  large  experience  here  who  will  not  agree  with  me 
when  I  say  that.  Permanent  success  will  come  to  the  business  com- 
munity where  the  average  man's  work  can  be  trusted ;  where  the  aver- , 
age  man  himself  can  be  trusted  in  dealing  with  his  fellows. 

Just  as  that  is  true  of  the  average  business  community,  so  it  is  true 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  nation  must  act  in  a  spirit  which  gives 
full  recognition  to  the  national  demands;  which  is  not  in  tlie  least 
quixotic ;  which  sees  the  need  of  working  for  the  interest  of  the  average 
individual  of  the  nation,  but  in  a  spirit  which  recognizes  duties  as 
well  as  rights  ;  which  recognizes  that  in  our  internal  affairs ;  which 
recognizes  that  in  our  external  affairs.  And  that  leads  me  up  to  a 
subject  concerning  which  I  wish  not  merely  to  congratulate,  but  on 
behalf  of  the  nation,  to  thank  those  present  upon  the  part  played  by 
the  Merchants'  Club  in  initiating,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Commercial 
Club,  in  carrying  to  a  successful  conclusion  the  movement  which  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  a  naval  training  station  here  on  Lake 
Michigan. 

I  need  not  say  to  those  of  you  who  know  anything  of  me  at 
I  believe  in  a  big  navy ;  and  I  hope  I  need  not  say  that  I  believe 
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not  as  a  provocative  to  war,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  peace.  And  I  want 
to  say  every  section  of  this  country  realizes  that  the  navy  stands  for 
the'  whole  country,  and  that  the  people  of  the  sea  coasts  are  not  a 
particle  more  interested  in  it  than  the  people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
There  were  two  sides  to  the  establishment  of  that  naval  station  here 
where  it  was  established.  In  the  first  place,  we  get,  as  perhaps  some  of 
you  know,  a  peculiarly  valuable  class  of  recruits  for  the  navy  from  tlie 
Mississippi  Valley  and  the  regions  adjoining  the  Great  Lakes.  In 
the  next  place,  I  wanted  to  see  part  of  the  establishment  of  the  navy 
have  its  local  habitation  here  in  the  great  West.  And  so  I  feel  that 
this  organization  conferred  a  favor  not  only  upon  the  city  of  Chicago, 
but  an  advantage  to  the  whole  country  in  what  it  did  toward  securing 
the  establishment  of  that  station  here  where  it  has  been  established. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  now  very  necessary  to  make  an  argument  for 
an  eflficient  navy.  We  are  so  fortunate  that  in  this  country  we  can  get 
along  with  a  very  small  army ;  an  army,  which,  relative  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  is  smaller  than  the  police  force  of  any  one  of 
our  great  cities.  With  the  navy  the  case  is  different.  We  have  not 
the  choice,  gentlemen,  as  to  whether  this  country  will  play  a  great 
part  in  the  world ;  we  cannot  help  playing  a  great  part.  All  we  can 
decide  is  whether  we  will  play  it  well  or  ill ;  we  have  that  to  decide. 
We  can  consider  whether  we  will  do  badly  or  well,  but  we  cannot  decide 
whether  the  parts  are  to  be  played  ;  we  have  got  to  play  them. 

We  cannot  abandon  our  position  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  we  cannot 
abandon  the  Panama  Canal ;  we  cannot  abandon  the  duties  that  have 
come  to  us  from  the  mere  fact  of  our  growth  as  a  nation,  from  the 
growth  of  our  commercial  interests  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  on 
the  Atlantic  and  on  the  Pacific.  Now,  I  earnestly  hope  that  with  the 
added  responsibility  will  come  not  merely  a  growth  in  power  to  meet 
that  responsibility,  but  a  growth  in  sobriety  of  mental  attitude  on  our 
part  toward  these  new  duties.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  ought  to  be 
more  offensive  to  every  good  American  than  anything  else  it  is  tlie 
habit  of  speaking  with  a  loose  tongue  offensively  about  foreign  nations. 
or  of  adopting  an  ill-considered  and  irritating  attitude  toward  any 
one  of  them. 

In  private  life  there  is  no  one  to'whom  we  rightly  object  more  than 
the  man  who  is  continually  offending  and  insulting  his  neighbors,  ex- 
cept the  man  who  in  addition  to  that  then  fails  to  make  good.  Now, 
I  hope  to  see  our  foreign  policy  conducted  always  in  a  spirit  not  merely 
of  scnipulous  regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  but  of  scrupulous  courtesy 
towards  others,  and  at  the  same  time  to  see  us  keep  prepared  so  that 
there  is  no  position  that  we  take  in  either  hemisphere  that  once  taken 
we  cannot  stand  on.  In  that  attitude,  not  only  is  it  important  that  the 
jvcrnraent  officials  should  behave  themselves,  but  it  is  important  that 
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private  citizens  should.  The  public  speaker,  the  writer  in  the  press,  the 
legislator,  or  public  i.ervant,  all  owe  it  to  this  country  to  behave  with 
the  courtesy  toward  others  which  we  would  like  to  have  extended  in  re- 
turn to  us ;  but  behave  with  that  courtesy  whether  it  is  extended  or  not. 
The  outsiders  cannot  hurt  us  by  being  insolent  as  long  as  we  behave 
ourselves,  and  what  they  say  is  of  no  consequence  to  us  compared  to 
what  we  say  of  them. 

Hard  words  won't  hurt  us  if  we  disregard  them.  Let  them  say  any- 
thing and  go  on  and  build  up  the  navy.  That  will  be  a  much  greater 
provocative  to  friendship  and  respect  than  any  amount  of  recrimina- 
tion ',  and  so  I  have  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  men  here  before  me,  to 
the  men  who  in  so  many  different  walks  take  the  lead  in  this  great 
city,  to  aid  in  consistently  building  up  just  that  type  of  foreign  policy — 
a  foreign  policy  under  which  we  shall  make  the  name  of  the  United 
States  government  an  example  on  one  hand,  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  a  just 
and  proper  insistence  upon  its  own  rights,  but  also  an  example  for  a 
disinterested  and  generous  willingness  to  treat  all  other  nations,  all 
other  powers,  with  frank  courtesy  and  good  will,  and  to  make  it  evident 
that  in  this  country's  foreign  policy  it  recognizes  its  duty  toward  the 
weak  just  as  much  as  its  responsibility  to  the  strong. 


AT  DIXON,  ILL.,  MAY  10.  1905. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  with  you  here  in  Illinois  again, 
and  to  be  traveling  through  what  is  in  very  truth  one  of  the  garden 
spots  of  the  world.  I  cannot  say  how  impressed  I  am  with  the  won- 
derful beauty  and  luxuriant  fertility  of  this  country  of  yours  here,  and 
I  do  not  know  that  it  is  especially  to  your  credit  that  you  are  pretty 
good  citizens.  I  would  be  ashamed  of  you  if  you  were  not.  While  I 
congratulate  you  upon  all  your  products  of  the  farm  and  factory,  yet 
I  congratulate  you  most  upon  the  fact  that  you  seem  to  be  raising 
a  first-class  type  of  young  Illinois  citizens  here.  Illinois  is  indeed 
fortunate  in  its  educational  system.  I  have  been  more  pleased  than  I 
can  well  express  at  seeing  the  type  and  the  number  of  children  that  are 
brought  out  along  the  stations. 

It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  the  most  fertile  country  in  the  world 
will  amount  to  nothing  if  you  do  not  have  the  right  type  of  citizenship 
in  it,  and  you  will  not  have  the  right  type  of  citizenship  if  the  proper 
care  is  not  given  to  the  bringing  up  of  the  boys  and  girls.  Perhaps  the 
father  of  a  number  of  children  can  be  excused  for  saying  that  of  all 
the  classes  of  our  country  I  think  the  school  teacher  deserves  a  little 
the  best  of  all  of  us.  It  is  to  their  patience,  their  constant  care,  their 
intelligence,  and  judgment  that  we  have  to  trust  for  supplementing — 
it  can  never  do  more  than  supplement — the  work  of  the  home,  and 
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AT  STERLING,  ILL.  MAY  lo.  1905. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  greet  you  to-day  and  be  once  again  in 
fertile  and  beautiful  State  of  Illinois.     In  greeting  all  of  you  I  know 
that  the  others  will  not  object  to  my  saying  a  special  word  of  acknowl- 
edgment to  the  men  of  the  Grand  Army  over  there.    It  is  to  them  that 
we  owe  the  fact  that  we  have  a  country  at  all.    My  comrades  of  the 
Grand  Army,  I  want  to  say  something  that  I  know  will  please  you. 
I  have  just  come  back  from  a  trip  in  the  course  of  which  I  went  through 
the  State  of  Texas,  and  you  would  feel  more  than  justified  for  yooH 
efforts  to  have  once  more  made  this  nation  whole  if  you  could  see  how 
completely  whole  it  was,  for  the  veterans  who  wore  the  blue  and  the 
veterans  of  the  Confederate  army,  who  had  worn  the  gray,  stood  ther^ 
shoulder  to  shoulder  to  greet  the  President  of  their  common  country.  ^| 

Now  let  me  say  a  word  to  those  at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  I  am 
awfully  glad  to  see  the  veterans,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  the  chil- 
dren. You  raise  a  great  many  good  crops  in  Illinois,  but  the  best 
crop  is  the  Illinois  citizen.  While  prosperity  is  indispensable  as  the 
basis,  as  the  foundation,  it  will  not  amount  to  anytliing  if  you  do 
build  on  that  foundation ;  and  what  is  most  essential  in  any  State  ii 
have  the  right  type  of  man  and  woman  in  that  State. 


AT  DEKALB,  ILL.,  MAY  10,  1905. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  have  the  chance  of  saying  a  word  or 
of  greeting  to  you  this  morning,  and  to  be  traveling  again  through  your 
great,  beautiful,  and  marvdously  fertile  State.  There  are  two  things 
upon  which  I  want  to  lay  emphasis — to  congratulate  you  upon  your 
material  prosperity  and  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  use  you  are  mak- 
ing of  that  prosperity.  Here  in  Dekalb  I  want  to  congratulate 
upon  what  is  meant  by  the  success  of  your  great  manufacturing  esta 
lishments.  I  want  to  congratulate  the  county  upon  the  success  it 
typified  by  its  agricultural  well-being,  and.  also,  I  want  to  congratulate 
you  upon  what  is  meant  by  having  the  State  normal  school  here, 
cause  you  are  taking  care  both  of  the  things  of  the  body  and 
things  of  the  mind.  You  have  got  to  take  care  of  both.  If  there  is  not  a 
foundation  of  material  prosperity  for  the  State,  as  for  the  individual, 
you  cannot  expect  anything  but  unhappiness ;  but  woe  to  the  State,  as 
woe  to  the  individual,  if  material  prosperity  is  all  that  is  sought  after. 

Our  people  have  risen  and  will  rise  because  they  have  taken  care 
both  sides  of  the  development  of  the  national  character,  because 
farms  aafikiactories  prosper,  and  yet  because  you  take  care  of  the  school 
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and  the  library  and  bnild  on  the  foundation  of  material  well-being  the 
superstructure  of  the  higher  life.  It  is  just  as  it  is  with  the  individual. 
The  first  thing  a  man  has  to  do  is  to  earn  enough  to  take  care  of  himself 
and  his  family.  There  is  no  use  of  expecting  much  of  him  if  he  cannot 
pull  his  own  weight.  He  has  got  to  be  able  to  do  that  first,  and,  having 
done  that,  then  let  him  also  try  to  be  a  good  neighbor  and  a  good 
citizen. 

AT  THE  UN\'EILING  OF  THE  STATUE  OF  GENERAL   HENRY  W. 
SLOCUM,  AT  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y..  MAY  30.  1905. 

Mr.  Mayor,  Mr.  Commissioners,  and  you,  my  fellozv  citizens,  and, 
above  all,  you  who  took  part  in  the  great  war  in  which  the  man  whose 
statue  is  raised  to-day  won  for  himself  and  his  country  renown  and 
hotior: 

The  day  before  yesterday  I  listened  to  a  sermon  in  which  the 
preacher,  dwelling  upon  the  exercises  to  be  held  throughout  the  Union 
to-day,  preached  on  the  text  which  commemorates  the  altar  raised  by 
command  of  Moses  to  commemorate  the  victory  gained  by  the  children 
of  Israel  over  the  wild  tribes  of  the  desert  who  sought  to  .bar  their 
march  toward  the  promised  land,  wherein  Amalek  came  out  and  Israel 
fought  all  day,  and  while  Aaron  and  Hur  upheld  the  hands  of  Moses 
until,  as  night  fell,  the  sun  went  down  on  the  Israelites  and  tliey  raised 
an  altar  to  Jehovah,  to  Jehovah  who  stood  as  the  exponent  of  the  prin- 
ciple for  which  Israel  warred ;  they  raised  it  to  the  principle  of  right- 
eousness, which  alone  can  justify  any  war  or  any  struggle,  and  Mr. 
Mayor,  that  is  the  thought  that  you  developed  in  the  excellent  address 
to  which  we  have  just  listened,  that  we  meet  to-day  to  commemorate 
the  great  victory,  the  triumph  of  the  cause  of  union  and  liberty ;  not 
primarily  because  it  was  a  victory,  but  because  it  was  a  victory  for 
righteousness  and  the  peace  and  the  liberty  and  the  eternal  spiritual 
welfare  of  mankind. 

I  see  before  me  here  men  who  won  high  honor  serving  as  comrades 
in  arms  of  Gen.  Slocura,  and  I  know  that  there  exist  in  the  Union 
no  men  who  will  appreciate  more  the  fact  that  now  forty  years  after 
the  war,  the  crowning  triumph  of  what  they  did  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  genuine  reimited  country,  a  country  in  which  the 
man  who  wore  the  blue  stretches  out  the  hand  of  loyal  friendship  to  his 
erstwhile  foe,  his  now  devoted  friend  and  fellow-countryman,  the  man 
who  wore  the  gray. 

A  short  while  ago  I  passed  through  the  great  State  of  Texas. 
Wherever  I  stopped  in  that  great  State  I  was  greeted  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Grand  Army  marching  side  by  side  with  or  intermingled 
with  men  clad  in  the  gray  uniform  that  showed  that  they  had  fought  in 
the  armies  of  the  Confederacy,  men  who  had  tested  one  another's  worth 
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on  the  stricken  fields,  men  who  knew  each  that  the  other  had  been  ready 
when  the  hour  of  supreme  appeal  came  to  show  his  worth  by  his  en- 
deavors, and  men  who  now  leave  to  their  children  and  their  children's 
children  as  a  heritage  of  honor  forever  the  memory  of  the  great  deeds 
done  alike  by  those  who  fought  under  Grant  and  by  those  who  fought 
under  Lee,  for  we,  because  of  the  very  fact  that  the  Union  triumphed, 
now  have  the  right  to  feel  a  like  pride  in  the  valor  and  devotion  of 
those  who  valiantly  fought  against  the  stars  in  their  courses  and  those 
who  finally  saw  their  efforts,  their  sufferings  crowned  by  triumph. 

Think  of  it,  my  fellow-countrymen !  Think  of  what  a  thrice-blessed 
fortune  has  been  ours,  that  the  greatest  war  that  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury saw  after  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  struggles  should  have  left, 
not  as  most  wars  inevitably  do  and  must  leave,  memories  of  bitterness, 
dishonor,  and  shame  to  oflFset  the  memories  of  glory,  memories  which 
make  the  men  on  one  side  hang  their  heads,  but  should  have  left  to  the 
victors  and  vanquished  alike,  after  the  temporary  soreness  is  over, 
the  same  right  to  feel  the  proudest  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  the 
Union  was  saved  and  the  greatest  pride  in  the  honor,  the  gallantry,  the 
devotion  to  the  right  as  each  side  had  given  it  the  light  to  see  the 
right,  done  alike  by  those  who  overcame  as  victors  and  those  who  finally 
went  down  to  defeat. 

I  congratulate  the  people  of  Brooklyn,  not  primarily  upon  raising 
tliis  statue,  because  that  they  ought  to  do,  but  upon  the  opportunity, 
upon  the  chance  of  having  it  to  raise.  I  congratulate  tJiem  upon  the 
good  fortune  of  having  the  fellow -citizen  who  in  war  and  in  peace 
alike  served  the  people  so  well  as  to  make  it  their  duty,  not  so  much  to 
him  as  to  themselves,  to  erect  the  statue  that  it  might  serve  as  a  lesson 
for  the  generations  to  come.  And,  my  fellow-citizens,  I  am  sure  we 
all  realize  the  peculiar  appropriateness  of  haying  the  statue  of  Gen. 
Slocum  received  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  New  York  by  its  chief  magis- 
trate, whose  father  was  Gen.  Slocum's  illustrious  colleague. 

Surely  there  is  need  for  me  to  say  but  little  in  emphasis  of  what  has 
been  set  forth  before  I  began  to  speak  as  to  the  prime  significance  of 
Gen,  Slocum's  career.  He  was  a  great  soldier,  a  most  gallant  and  able 
commander.  Once  the  war  was  over,  he  turned  as  whole-heartedly 
to  the  pursuits  of  peace  as  he  had  during  the  war  turned  to  the  strife 
of  arms.  Gen.  Slocum  was  one  of  those  men  on  whose  career  we  can 
dwell  in  its  entirety.  We  do  not  have  to  dwell  with  emphasis  on  part 
of  it  because  we  don't  care  to  speak  of  another  part.  We  are  able  to 
point  to  Gen,  Slocum  as  the  tA'pe  of  what  a  decent  American  citizen 
should  be,  as  a  man  who  was  an  example  in  his  family  life,  an  example 
in  his  business  relations,  honest  and  upright  public  servant,  no  less  than 
a  fearless  and  able  soldier. 

Now,  I  want  all  you  people  to  remember  the  two  sides  of  the  lesson 
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taught  by  Gen,  Slocum's  life.  A  successful  war  for  unrighteousness  is 
the  most  dreadful  of  all  things ;  it  is  the  thing  that  sets  back  more  than 
aught  else  the  course  of  civilization.  But  no  people  worth  preserving 
ever  existed  nor  will  exist  that  was  not  able  to  fight  if  the  need  arose, 
and  so  with  the  individual.  The  man  who  possesses  great  ability  and 
great  courage  unaccompanied  by  the  moral  sense,  a  courage  and  ability 
ungiiided  by  the  stern  purpose  to  do  what  is  just  and  upright,  that  man 
is  rendered  by  the  fact  of  having  the  courage  and  the  ability  only  so 
much  the  greater  menace  to  the  community  in  which  he  unfortunately 
dwells.  We  cannot  afford  as  a  people  ever  to  forget  for  one  moment 
that  ability,  far-sightedness,  iron  resolution,  perseverance,  willingness 
to  do  and  dare  are  qualities  to  be  admired  only  if  they  are  put  at  the 
service  of  the  right,  at  the  .service  of  decency  and  of  justice.  The  man 
who  possesses  those  qualities  and  does  not  shape  his  course  by  a  funda- 
mental and  unwavering  moral  principle  is  a  menace  to  each  and  all 
of  us,  and  thrice  foolish,  thrice  wicked  is  the  other  man  who  condones 
his  moral  shortcomings  because  of  his  intellectual  or  physical  strength 
and  prowess.    That  is  one  side. 

The  other  side  is  that  no  amount  of  good  intention,  no  amount  of 
sweetness  in  life,  no  amount  of  appreciation  of  decency  avails  in  the 
least  in  the  rough  work  of  the  world  as  we  find  it  unless  back  of  the  hon- 
esty of  purpose,  back  of  the  decency  of  life  and  thought  lies  the  power 
that  makes  a  man  a  man.  It  is  true  of  the  individual  and  it  is  true  of 
the  nation.  It  is  to  the  last  degree  desirable.  I  will  put  it  stronger 
than  that,  it  is  absolutely  essentia!  that  this  nation,  if  it  is  to  hold  the 
position  in  the  future  that  it  has  held  in  the  past,  must  act  not  only 
within,  but  without  its  own  borders  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  of  large 
generosity  toward  all  other  peoples.  We  owe  an  obligation  to  our- 
selves, we  owe  those  obligations  to  all  mankind.  More  and  more  as 
we  increase  in  strength  I  hope  to  see  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
sober  sense  of  responsibility  which  shall  prevent  us  either  injuring  or 
insulting  any  other  people.  You  may  notice  that  I  said  "insulting" 
as  well  as  "injuring."*  If  there  is  one  quality  sometimes  shown  among 
us  which  is  not  commendable  it  is  a  habit  of  speaking  loosely  about  for- 
eign powers,  foreign  races.  You  do  not  need,  any  of  you,  to  be  told 
that  in  private  life  you  will  resent  an  insult  quite  as  much  as  an  injury, 
and  our  public  writers  need  to  steadily  keep  before  their  minds  the 
thought  that  no  possible  good  can  come  to  us  by  speaking  offensively  of 
any  one  else,  and  trouble  may  come. 

The  surest  way  for  a  nation  to  invite  disaster  is  to  be  opulent,  aggres- 
sive, and  unarmed.  Now,  we  are  opulent,  and  I  hope  we  will  remain 
so,    I  trust  that  we  shall  never  be  aggressive  unless  aggression  is  not 

•Doctor  Johnson  laid:  "A  man  has  no  more  right  to  Hy  an  uncivil  thing  than  to  net 
one;  no  more  right  to  lay  a  rude  thing  to  another  than  to  knock  him  down,"  The  »ame  hold| 
good  of  nation*. — .\.  H.  L. 
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merely  justified,  but  demanded.  Demanded  either  by  our  own  self- 
respect,  or  by  the  interests  of  mankind ;  and,  finally,  remember  that  to 
be  aggressive  above  all,  to  be  aggressive  in  speech  and  not  be  armed, 
invites  not  merely  disaster,  but  the  contempt  of  mankind. 

Brooklyn  not  only  furnished  valiant  soldiers  to  the  Civil  War,  but  it 
furnished  in  times  of  peace  a  most  excellent  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  the  United  States  in  the  person  of  Gen.  Tracy.  If  our  navy 
is  good  enough,  we  have  a  long  career  of  peace  before  us. 
And  the  only  likelihood  of  trouble  ever  coming  to  us  as  a  nation  will 
arise  if  we  let  our  navy  become  too  small  or  inefficient.  A  first-class 
navy — first-class  in  point  of  size,  above  all  first-class  in  point  of 
efficiency  of  the  individual  units  acting  as  units  and  in  combination — is 
the  surest  and  the  cheapest  guarantee  of  peace,  and  I  should  tliink  that 
any  man  looking  at  what  is  happening  and  has  happened  abroad  and 
in  our  own  history  during  the  past  two  years,  must  be  indeed  blind 
if  he  carmot  read  that  lesson  clearly. 

And  Gen.  Slocum  did  his  first  great  public  service  when  the  crisis 
called  not  primarily  for  the  softer  and  milder,  but  for  the  sterner  and 
harder  virtues;  and  we  cannot  afford  in  this  day  of  material  luxury, 
in  this  day  when  civilization  tends  to  make  life  easy,  we  cannot  afford 
to  ignore  those  hard  and  stern  virtues.  In  the  workaday  world  as  it  is, 
not  only  in  war,  but  in  private  life  and  in  j)ublic  life  alike,  a  man  has 
to  have  the  strength  of  fiber  or  he  cannot  put  into  effect  even  the  best 
of  his  efforts,  and  he  cannot  afford  to'  let  the  generation  that  is  coming 
on  grow  up  with  the  feeling  that  any  quality  will  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  the  old  and  essential  quality  of  manliness  in  a  man  and  womanliness 
in  a  woman.  Much,  very  much,  has  been  done  in  this  country  by  edu- 
cation. 

No  one  can  overstate  the  debt  that  this  country  is  under  to  the  edu- 
cators ;  but  in  taking  advantage  of  all  the  improved  methods  let  us 
not  forget  that  there  are  certain  qualities  which  are  not  new,  which 
are  eternal  because  they  are  eternally  true,  and  the  failure  to  develop 
which  will  cause  a  loss  which  cannot  be  offset  by  any  merely  intellectual 
and  mental  gain. 

A  sound  body  is  a  first-class  thing,  a  sound  mind  is  an  even  better 
thing,  but  the  thing  that  counts  for  most  in  the  individual  as  in  the 
nation  is  the  character,  the  sum  of  those  qualities  which  make  a  man 
a  good  man  and  a  woman  a  good  woman.  And  you  men  of  the  Civil 
War,  you  men  to  whom  this  country  owes  more  than  to  any  others,  no 
matter  how  great  the  services  of  those  others  may  be,  because  to  j'ou 
this  country  owes  its  life,  you  won  the  place  you  did,  you  won  for  this 
country  its  salvation,  because  you  had  in  you  those  qualities  which  in 
their  aggregate  we  know  by  the  name  of  character,  the  qualities  which 
made  you  put  material  gains,  material  well  bdop.  not  merely  bdow. 
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but  insignificant  as  compared  lo  things  that  were  greater  when  the 
crisis  called  for  showing  your  manhood. 

You  went  to  the  war  leaving  those  behind  who  could  make  more 
money,  who  could  rise  in  the  world,  but  carrying  with  you  in  your 
hearts  the  honor  and  the  future  of  a  mighty  nation.  You  had,  in 
the  first  place,  the  right  spirit,  and  then  you  had  the  quality  of  making 
that  spirit  evident  in  the  time  of  need.  If  you  had  not  had  patriotism, 
devotion  to  the  country  and  the  flag  you  could  have  done  nothing. 
You  could  not  have  done  much  more  if  your  patriotism,  your  devotion 
to  the  flag  had  not  been  backed  up  by  a  willingness  to  stay  put  in 
battle. 

You  showed  in  times  that  tried  men  souls  what  this  country  has  a 
right  to  expect  from  its  sons.  You  had  the  supreme  good  fortune  of 
testing  your  manhood  in  one  of  the  two  great  crises  of  the  nation's 
history,  the  great  crisis  in  which  the  nation  was  born  in  the  days  of 
1776,  and  the  no  less  great  crisis  in  which  the  nation  was  saved  by 
the  men  of  1861.  You  have  left  us  not  merely  a  reunited  country,  but 
you  have  left  us  the  glorious  heritage  of  the  memory  of  the  exploits, 
of  the  qualities  by  which  the  country  was  left  reunited. 

Our  days  have  fallen,  for  our  good  fortune,  in  times  of  peace.  We 
have  not  had  to  show  the  qualities  that  you  showed  in  the  dark  years 
that  closed  in  the  sunburst  of  Appomattox,  but  if  we  are  to  leave  un- 
dimmed  to  our  children  the  heritage  that  you  left  to  us.  we  must  show 
in  peace,  and  should  the  need  ever  arise  in  war  also  the  qualities  that 
you  showed,  the  qualities  that  make  it  now  the  pleasantest  of  all  tasks 
for  a  public  servant  who  appreciates  the  greatness  of  America  to  come 
on  an  occasion  like  this  and  see  the  people  of  a  great  city  dedicate  a 
monument  in  honor  of  a  great  citizen,  who,  at  every  point  of  his  career, 
illustrated  what  the  name  American  should  be  when  it  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  its  highest,  its  deepest,  and  its  best  significance. 


AT  THE  NAVAL  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 
BROOKLYN.  N.  Y..  MAY  30.  1905.        " 

Officers  and  cnlisfed  men  of  the  United  States  Nai>y,  and  you,  friends 
of  the  navy,  for  if  you  are  good  Americans  you  can  be  nothing  else: 
I  made  up  my  mind  to-day,  since  my  invitations  were  extended  to  me, 
that  I  could  not  refuse  to  come  to  this  building  and  meet  you  here. 
I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  in  the  navy 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  believe  in  what  counts  most  in  the  navy — 
the  ofticers  and  enlisted  men — the  man  behind  the  gun,  the  man  in 
the  engine-room,  the  man  in  the  conning  tower,  the  man,  whoever  he 
is.  who  is  doing  his  duty. 
I  feel  we  owe  a  peculiar  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  have  taken 


the  lead  in  securing  this  building.     The  people  of  tlie  Unitt 

should  make  it  their  special  duty  to  see  to  the  welfare  of  ihc  men 

whose  exertions,  on  whose  skill  and  prowess,  and  on  whose  char 

in  the  time  of  a  crisis  the  honor  of  the  entire  nation  will  (\<  : 

all  respect  is  due  to  those,  especially  Miss  Gould,  who  ha, 

this  building,  who  have  given  expression  to  the  spirit  that  ii'  -         n(i 

the  building  up  of  everything  of  tlus  nature. 

We  are  past  the  period  wheji  it  was  thought  a  man  if  he  was  ir 
decent  could  not  fight.    I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experietice  in 
life,  and  I  never  found  a  job  in  civil  Hfe  to  which,  other  tli 
equal,  I  would  not  prefer  to  appoint  a  man  who  had  servL^  .,. 
army  or  navy  of  the  United  States,  because  such  a  man,  if  he  is  wor 
his  salt,  has  learned  certain  qualities  which  double  and  treble  his  rala 
in  any  position  in  which  he  may  be  placed. 

Much  as  I  believe  in  the  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, I  believe  in  it  most  when  it  takes  such  shape  as  this.    .And  nc 
I  say  to  you  men  that  on  you  a  heavy  responsibility  rests,  because 
depends  on  the  way  you  do  your  duty  in  peace  whether,  should  ever 
the  need  of  war  arise,  our  flag  shall  receive  credit  or  discredit  at  your 
hands  or  at  the  hands  of  your  successors. 

Nothing  has  given  Americans  better  cause  for  satisfaction  tlian 
way  target  practice  has  gone  up  in  the  navy,  until  I  think  we  can  say 
that  there  are  certain  gun  crews  and  certain  individual  gun  pointers  wli 
have  reached  as  high  a  degree  of  excellence  as  it  is  possible  to  reach. 

More  and  more  our  people  are  waking  up  to  the  need  of  a  navy,  an 
in  view  of  events  happening  all  over  the  world,  I  think  we  can  cc 
on  Congress  to  continue  to  build  up  our  navy.     It  certainly  will,  if  i 
can  persuade  it.     It  is  all  important  to  have  ships  the  best  in  hull, 
best  in  armor,  and  the  best  in  armament  of  any  nation  in  the  world 

Lamentable  and  terrible  though  the  recent  accident  on  the  Miiuoniil 
was,  there  were  things  connected  with  it  to  make  every  American  f«l  •! 
sense  of  proud  confidence  in  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  whom  Undej 
Sam  confides  his  honor.  Whpn  the  accident  occurred  there  yftte  foUy  j 
twenty  minutes  when  every  man  knew  that  any  moment  the  ship  au{:h>| 
sink.  Yet  there  wasn't  a  touch  of  nervousness  among  the  men,  the 
was  no  sign  of  any  one  being  rattled.  Each  inan  went  to  his  qt 
stayed  there.    You  had  the  coolness  and  the  fighting  i 


ON  RECEIVING  THE  DEGREE  OF  LL  D.  FROM  CL.IRK  ITNIVERSf 
WORCESTER.  MASS..  JUNE  ai.  igos 

President  iVrigbl  and  President  Hall,  graduates  ■■>f  'J'--  •'"•*-  ^-^Vv  ^>^ 
the  college,  and  men  and  rvomen  of  Worcester 
I  shall  do  little  except  by  way  of  iltustnition  of  the  adnuta6l« 
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to  which  we  have  just  listened  from  Dr.  Mabie.  What  the  speaker  said 
applies  thoroiiglily  to  two  men  because  of  whotn  I  am  here  to-day. 
Senator  Hoar,  two  years  ago,  induced  me  to  promise  to  come  here  on 
this  occasion  to  greet  President  Wright  as  the  head  of  this  college. 
Coming  from  such  a  man  and  for  such  another  man,  I  could  not  refuse 
the  request;  for  in  Senator  Hoar  is  realized,  Mr.  Mabic,  your  picture 
of  the  public  servant. 

I  cannot  speak  of  you,  President  Wright,  as  I  vvouEd  like  to  speak 
today,  and  as  I  hope  you  may  live  a  long  time  yet,  it  may  a  long  time 
before  I  shall  be  able  to  say  what  I  would  like  to  say. 

You  have  given  to  the  country  the  kind  of  service  no  money  can 
ptjssibly  buy.  It  is  not  merely  wliai  you  have  done  at  the  head  of 
your  department,  but  it  is  the  way  in  which  you  have  done  it,  and  the 
influence  which  you  have  exerted,  which  makes  you  so  valuable  to 
the  country. 

The  greatest  problem  before  our  people,  as  before  every  modern 
people,  is  the  problem  of  getting  justice  as  between  man  and  man, 
and  this  especially  in  industrial  matters,  so  that  the  man  who  works 
with  his  hands  and  the  man  who  has  the  capital  accumulated  by  work 
with  head  and  hands  shall  get  on  better  together,  each  giving  justice 
to  the  other,  and  each  having  sympathy  and  regard  for  the  other,  for 
even  justice  can  be  administered  in  a  manner  which  leaves  you  with 
the  heartiest  dislike  for  the  person  who  administers  it. 

The  first  duty  of  each  one  of  you  here  is  to  carry  your  own  weight — 
to  carry  yourselves.  You  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  anything  for 
anyone  else  until  you  can  support  yourselves  and  those  dependent  upon 
you.  I  do  not  want  to  sec  you  develop  that  kind  of  idealism  which 
makes  you  filled  with  vague  thoughts  of  beneficence  for  mankind  and 
an  awful  drawback  to  your  immediate  families.  While  I  think  we  live 
in  a  pretty  good  world,  I  do  not  think  it  is  all  the  best  possible  world, 
and  I  hope  we  shall  have  an  adjustment  of  rewards,  even  those  of  a 
pecuniary  or  material  kind.  Altogether  there  is  much  in  the  way  of  re- 
ward that  comes  to  a  certain  type  of  financiers  and  too  little  comes  to 
the  student,  to  the  scholar,  to  the  teacher,  to  the  man  who  represents  the 
scholarly  side,  the  side  of  thought. 

Literary  work  does  not  in  the  least  depend  upon  reward.  "Paradise 
Lost"  brought  Milton  £10,  if  I  remember  rightly.  The  price  of  epic 
has  gone  down  since  that  day.  But  it  still  remains  true  that  Milton 
wrote  a  poem  for  which  a  million  pounds  would  have  been  quite  an 
inadequate  compensation.  There  is  no  monetary  value  that  can  be  put 
upon  that  work,  any  more  than  it  can  be  put  upon  Homer's  work,  or 
upon  any  of  the  work  of  the  great  masters.  Ruskin  said  that  what 
counted  was  the  work  that  was  done  not  for  the  fees,  but  for  the  work's 
sake.  If  the  man  works  for  the  fee,  he  gets  what  he  works  for ;  if  he 
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works  for  the  work's  sake,  he  leaves  mankind  his  debtor,  if  he  has  done 
his  work  well.  WTiile  it  is  incumbent  upon  every  citizen  of  this  countr)- 
to  do  the  best  that  is  in  him,  not  only  for  his  own  sake  and  tlie  sake  of 
those  connected  with  him,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  it 
is  especially  incumbent  upon  the  graduates  of  such  an  institution  of 
learning  as  this.  Every  man  that  graduates  here  has  received  something, 
and  something  big,  for  which  he  has  made  no  return,  and  for  which 
he  can  never  make  any  return  to  the  men  giving  it 

I  have  always  felt  most  strongly  that  it  is  true  of  the  nation,  as  of  the 
individual,  that  the  greatest  doer  must  also  be  a  great  dreamer.*  Of 
course,  if  the  dream  is  not  followed  by  action,  then  it  is  a  bubble ;  it 
merely  has  served  to  divert  the  man  from  doing  something.  But  a 
great  action,  action  that  is  really  great,  cannot  take  place  if  the  man 
hasn't  it  in  his  brain  to  think  great  thoughts,  to  dream  great  dreams. 

As  has  been  so  well  jiointed  out  to-day,  the  marvelous  rise  of  Ger- 
many in  the  world  of  industry  and  of  commerce,  no  less  than  of  art  and 
of  letters,  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  German  was  trained  in  his 
mind,  that  he  had  high  ideals,  and  finally  shaped  these  ideals  by  his 
practical  way.  I  feel  so  cordially,  as  the  president  of  Amherst  has 
phrased  it,  that  here  in  this  country,  where  we  are  amalgamating  into 
one  people  many  different  people  of  many  different  tongues,  one  of  the 
great  works  to  which  we  should  devote  our  attention  is  trying  to  keep 
what  each  of  these  peoples  can  give  of  value  to  our  composite  national 
life. 

Each  race  that  comes  here,  each  element,  can  contribute  something 
of  value,  and  can  contribute  very  much  of  value ;  and  it  would  be  a  very 
good  thing  for  all  of  our  people  if  we  should  personally  shape  our  de- 
velopment so  that  it  would  come  as  natural  to  us  as  it  does  to  the 
people  of  Germany  to  recognize  the  incalculable  debt  of  a  nation  to  a 
writer,  to  a  scholar,  to  a  man,  who  has  done  work  for  the  public,  for 
the  nation,  for  all  mankind,  that  upon  which  no  price  can  be  put. 

From  Germany  the  country  has  learned  much.  Germany  has  con- 
tributed a  great  element  to  the  blood  of  our  people,  and  it  has  given 
the  most  marked  trend  ever  given  to  us  along  scholastic  and  university 
systems,  to  the  whole  system  of  training  students  and  scholars.  In 
taking  what  we  should  from  Germany,  I  wish  that  we  could  take 
especially  the  idealism  which  renders  it  natural  to  them  to  celebrate 
such  an  event  as  a  scholar's  life  and  writings ;  and  also  the  keen,  prac- 
tical common  sense  which  enables  them  to  turn  their  idealistic  spirit 
into  an  instrument  for  producing  the  most  perfect  military  and  indus- 
trial organization  that  this  world  has  ever  seen. 

most  earnestly  for  the  day  when  we  shall 
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among  the  nations  of  mankind ;  peace  industrial  as  well  as  military  pre- 
vail within  the  nations  themselves.  No  man  in  public  position  can, 
under  penalty  of  having  forfeited  the  right  to  the  respect  of  those 
whose  regard  he  most  values,  fail  as  the  opportunity  comes  to  do  all 
that  in  him  lies  for  peace.  But  peace  of  a  valuable  type  comes  not  to 
the  man  who  craves  it  because  he  is  afraid,  but  to  the  man  who  deems 
it  but  his  right.  The  peace  granted  contemptuously  to  the  weakling  and 
the  coward  is  but  a  poor  boon  after  it  has  been  granted.  We  must 
keep  our  minds  upon  the  essentials  and  not  upon  the  non-essentials.  In 
1861  there  were  people  who  cried  "Peace,  peace,"  who  said  that  any 
peace,  no  matter  how  shameful,  was  preferable  to  the  worst  of  all  wars, 
a  fratricidal  war,  and  if  those  people  had  had  their  way  we  shoidd  have 
been  hanging  our  heads  now.  We  would  now  be  feeling  that  the 
country  founded  by  Washington,  the  country  that  at  that  time  was 
perpetuated  by  Lincoln,  had  gone  down  in  the  wreck  of  disaster.  We 
got  peace  then  forever, 

I  have  no  patience  with  the  brawler,  the  quarreler,  the  swashbuckler, 
and  I  have  a  little  less  for  the  academy  person  who  believes  that  a 
nation  any  more  than  an  individual  can  afford  to  put  peace  before 
justice.  Put  justice  first;  it  will  generally  lead  to  peace;  but  follow  it 
wherever  it  leads. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  just  one  more  thing.  The  same  homely  virtues 
apply  in  managing  the  life  of  a  nation  as  in  managing  individual  life. 
All  the  statesman  needs  to  do  is  to  exercise  common  sense,  and  stick 
as  close  to  the  Golden  Rule  as  his  imperfect  human  nature  will  permit. 
In  other  words,  he  needs  to  carry  himself  in  public  life  as  he  would  in 
private  life,  and  never  permit  the  mistake  being  made  of  divorcing 
public  or  private  morality  any  more  than  divorcing  domestic  and  busi- 
ness morality.  The  man  is  a  p>oor  citizen,  no  matter  how  he  stands 
in  the  church,  whose  allegiance  to  the  teachings  of  the  church  are 
limited  to  his  home  and  to  Sunday,  and  is  not  carried  into  his  work 
or  his  business.  The  man  is  a  poor  citizen  who  does  not  do  his  best 
in  the  affairs  of  his  country,  both  as  that  country  stands  to  other  nations 
and  as  the  country  deals  with  the  matters  vital  to  its  own  citizens  when 
its  departments  are  managed  along  the  same  lines,  and  those  lines  are 
the  perfectly  simple,  old  lines  of  honesty,  courage,  and  common  sense. 

i\T   THE   GRADUATING   EXERCISES   OF   HOLY    CROSS   COLLEGE, 
WORCESTER,  MASS.,  JUNE  21.  IQOS. 

Here  in  Holy  Cross  College  I  want  to  say  one  word  which  ought 
to  be  spoken  to  ears  willing  to  hear  it.  Here  I  want  to  make  an  appeal 
for  scholarship  in  all  our  universities  along  certain  lines.  During  the 
last  three  years  I  have  happened  by  chance  to  grow  peculiarly  interested 
in  the  great  subject  of  Celtic  literature,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  not  a  credit- 
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We  thing  to  the  American  republic,  which  has  in  its  citizensliip 

irge  a  Celtic  element,  that  we  should  leave  it  to  the  good  scho' 

and  citizens  to  be  our  instructors  in  Celtic  literature.     I  want  to  » 

in  Holy  Cross,  in  Harvard,  and  all  the  other  universities  where  we  c 

get  the  chairs  endowed,  chairs  for  the  study  of  Celtic  literature. 

In  America  we  have  been  given,  as  a  people,  exceptional  advantage 
We  are  to  be  held  to  an  exceptional  accountability  for  the  use  we  nuke 
of  those  advantages.  We  arc  not  to  be  excused  if  we  fail  to  do  our 
duty  abroad  and  at  home.  I  want  to  see  this  nation  not  only  strong, 
but  just,  and  not  only  just,  but  strong.  I  want  to  sec  us  develop  as  a 
nation  those  qualities  which  we  prize  in  the  individual  man. 

We  want  to  see  the  individual  American  a  decent  man,  but  notlii 
but  a  decent  man.  I  want  to  see  him  able  to  hold  his  own.  I  want 
see  that  he  does  wrong  to  no  one  else,  and  does  not  suffer  wron| 
himself.  It  is  the  same  way  with  this  nation.  The  constant  effort 
our  people  should  be  to  see  that  we  do  not  wrong  any  other  people, 
that  we  are  prompt  to  stretch  the  helping  hand  of  friendship  to  anv 
other  power  which  we  are  able  to  befriend,  yet  that  we  make  it  evident 
that  this  attitude  springs  not  from  weakness,  but  from  the  juncti 
of  strength  with  a  sense  of  justice. 

Among  our  own  people  what  I  most  desire  to  see  is  the  union  of 
a  lofty  sense  of  the  rights  of  others  with  the  power  to  act  efficiently  301J 
effectively.     I  do  not  wish  in  politics  two  entirely  separnf  one 

composed  of  the  men  who  mean  well,  and  cannot  do  :!  ;   a«>4 

the  other  of  the  men  who  are  thoroughly  efficient,  but  do  not  mean  wrll 
at  all.  I  want  to  see  in  combination  the  power  of  efficient  action  with 
the  power  of  fealty  to  a  lofty  ideal.  What  counts  is  the  spirit  wliich 
makes  a  man  decent  and  yet  sends  him  out  into  actual  life  able  to  hold 
his  own. 


in^i 


AT  ADAMS,  MASS.,  JUNE  23,  1905. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  come  here  and  stop  for  a  few  minutest 
the  place  where  my  predecessor.  President  McKinley,  was  so  fond  of 
staying.    I  have  always  regretted  that  it  was  not  witlun  my  power  to' 
come  here  when  they  dedicated  the  monument  to  his  memory,  Iwl  1 
am  deeply  tliankful  to  Mr.  Plunkett  for  tlie  interest  be  has 
being  the  first  mover  in  the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  Mr.  ?s 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  traveling  tlirough  Massachusetts,  to  sec  yoci 
beautiful  cotmtry,  your  landscape  and  rivers,  your  factoru  '     !«nrt 

all,  your  men  and  women,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  sec  b-  .  .lui 

President  McKinley  once  said  to  me.    He  said  that  at  Actants  1  woe 
be  gratified  by  seeing  any  number  of  children.     Ar  '    '        '    '    likf 
mighty  nice  children,  too.     I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  .'Jw 

that  will  not  agree  with  me  that  of  all  the  bodies  of  men  and 
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in  this  country,  that  one  to  which  we  owe  the  most  because  of  their 
profession  is  the  body  of  school  teachers. 

(The  Boiton  Herald,  June  ZS,  190e.J 

AT  NORTH  ADAMS.  MASS.,  JUNE  m,  1905. 

I  admire  a  great  many  of  Massachusetts'  products,  but  I  think 
product  of  the  children  is  the  best,  I  want,  through  the  mayor,  to 
congratulate  you  that  they  seem  to  be  all  right  in  quality  and  quantity 
both.  These  same  children  are  the  men  and  women  who,  15  or  20 
years  hence,  will  be  shaping  the  destiny  of  this  nation,  and  they  will 
shape  it  well  or  ill,  accordingly  as  they  are  now  brought  up.  You 
often  see  the  man  who,  though  he  may  not  say  that,  thinks  he  himself 
is  a  hard  worker,  yet  does  not  train  his  boys  to  work  hard  themselves. 
Now,  that  father  and  mother  think  they  are  being  kind  to  the  children. 
They  are  not.  That  sort  of  kindness  is  a  curse  for  those  for  whom  it 
is  nominally  exercised.  I  ask,  if  in  the  past  we  have  accomplished 
anything  as  a  nation,  if  it  is  not  that  we  have  had  making  up  that 
nation  men  and  women  who  did  not  shrink  from  work.  The  same 
qualities  that  count  in  the  army  and  the  navy  are  what  we  need  and 
wish  to  make  the  best  civilization  in  the  world. 

[The  Boston   HcraW.   June   23.   1905.] 


ON  RECEIVING  THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  HUMAN  LETTERS 

FROM  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE,  WILLIAMSTOWN.  MASS., 

JUNE  22.  1905. 

Mr.  President  and  you  of  Williams: 

It  is  a  high  honor  that  I  have  received  at  your  hands,  and  I  very 
deeply  appreciate  it. 

Before  speaking  of  what  I  had  intended  to  say  here  to-day,  I  want 
to  say  a  word  just  suggested  by  that  address  on  "Idealism  in  Politics." 
I  wish  to  see  every  graduate  of  this  college,  and  every  graduate  of 
every  other  college  in  the  land,  feel  the  need  of  ideals  in  business  and 
in  law,  quite  as  much  as  in  politics.  I  want  you  to  have  high  ideals, 
but  practical  ideals.  I  do  not  want  you  ever  to  get  into  a  frame  of 
mind,  which  we  see  pretty  often  in  the  world  at  large,  which  believes 
that  you  can  only  have  either  high  and  fantastic  ideals,  or  else  low  and 
practical  ones. 

If  you  have  to  choose  between  being  noxious  and  merely  harmless,  I 
of  course,  choose  to  be  harmless.     But  do  not  expect  a  very  great 
gratitude  from  any  person  interested  in  the  country,  if  you  choose 
merely  to  be  harmless.    If  you  choose  to  have  high  ideals  so  fantastic 
that  they  are  of  no  use  when  you  try  to  apply  them  in  practical  lif 
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of  mankind.  Keep  on  btiilding  and  maintaining  at  the  highest  point  of 
efficiency  the  United  States  navy,  or  quit  trying  to  be  a  big  nation. 
Do  one  or  the  other. 
■  Another  question  of  which  I  wish  to  speak  is  that  of  a  closer  super- 
vision by  the  government  of  great  industrial  combinations ;  for,  of 
course,  wealth  at  present  finds  its  expression  through  these  great  in- 
dustrial combinations.  I  think  that  it  has  been  a  great  mistake  to  act 
on  the  theory  which  has  shaped  most  of  our  legislation,  national  and 
State,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  that  it  is  possible  to  turn  back  the 
hands  of  the  clock,  to  forbid  combinations,  and  to  restore  business  ac- 
cording to  and  under  conditions  which  have  absolutely  passed  away. 
That  cannot  be  done.  What  we  can  have  done  is  to  put  an  efficient 
supervision  over  the  owners  of  the  combinations,  so  as  to  see  as  far 
as  possible  that  they  are  employed  in  the  interest  of  and  not  against  the 
interest  of  the  general  public. 

I  do  not  believe  that  such  supervision  can  come  eflFectively  through 
the  State,  nor  that  it  can  effectively  come  through  the  municipality,  but 
ultimately  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  to  be  effective  it  must  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  national  government.  I  trust  that  in  the  end  means  will 
be  found  by  which  the  exercise  of  such  control  over  all  the  great  indus- 
trial corporations,  which  are  really  engaged  in  and  doing  an  interstate 
business,  will  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  national  government. 
As  the  first  step  to  that  I  hope  to  see  the  passage  of  legislation  which 
will  give,  as  an  executive  not  as  a  judicial  function,  to  the  national 
government  the  supervision  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  which 
are  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  with  the  power,  when  a  rate  is 
complained  of  as  improper  and  unjust,  to  examine  that  rate,  and,  if 
they  think  the  rate  should  be  changed,  to  change  it  to  a  given  rate  and 
to  have  that  given  rate  take  practically  immediate  effect.  Now,  I  am 
perfectly  well  aware  that  there  are  objections  to  the  proposed  change. 
In  my  judgment  they  are  infinitely  outweighed  by  the  objections  at- 
tendant upon  not  making  the  change. 

I  expect  that  the  commission  will  be  able  to  pass  upon  a  given  rate 
brought  before  it,  just  as  the  Supreme  Court  passes  upon  a  given  ques- 
tion of  law  brought  before  it,  and  one  will  prove  to  be  as  feasible  as 
the  other  has  proved  feasible.  That  system  should  be,  and  in  my 
judgment  will  be,  introduced.  I  believe  it  will  work  a  measurable  bet- 
terment for  the  public.  It  can  only  come  if  the  officers  intrusted  with 
the  administration  of  the  law  remember  that  it  is  exactly  as  much  their 
duty  to  protect  the  railroad  from  the  public  as  to  protect  the  public 
from  the  railroad ;  to  remember  tliat  when  we  say  we  want  justice  from 
the  railroad  we  must,  if  we  are  honest,  add  also  a  pledge  to  do  justice 
to  the  railroad. 

I  am  going  to  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  some  work  now  being  done 
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in  th€  Department  of  Justice  and  in  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  a( 
the  head  of  which  stands  your  fcUow-alumnus,  James  Garfield.  Reso- 
lutions have  been  passed  by  very  important  bodies  demanding  the  in' 
vestigation  of  what  is  called  the  beef  trust,  and  of  the  Standard  Ofl 
Company.  The  beef  trust  had  to  be  investigated  partly  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  acting  through  the  district  attorney  of  Chicago. 
The  Commissioner  of  Corporations  was  to  report  upon  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  the  district  attorney  was  to  act  on  the  legal  evidence  he  could 
obtain.  If  the  district  attorney  can  collect  legal  evidence  which  will 
show  that  there  has  been  willful  and  intentional  violation  of  the  law 
by  any  man,  no  matter  how  high  he  stand  socially  and  Snandally.  he 
will  be  indicted,  and  if  possible  conxncted.  If  he  does  not  secure  such 
legal  evidence,  no  amount  of  popular  feeling  is  to  be  allowed  to  be 
substituted  for  the  l^^al  e\a<lence. 

So  in  investigating  the  beef  trust  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  I 
have  been  content  to  leave  it  absolutely  in  the  bands  of  Mr.  Garfield, 
because  I  knew  that  he  was  as  incapable  of  being  swayed  by  popular 
demand  on  the  one  hand,  as  by  any  sympathy  on  the  other;*  that  in 
conducting  his  investigations  he  would  do  his  simple  elementary  duty 
by  finding  them  guilty  or  not  of  the  specific  facts  alleged,  not  with 
regard  to  whether  he  personally  did  or  did  not  hke  the  corporation,  but 
in  accordance  with  the  evidence  produced  before  him,  and  obtained  by 
him  to  show  the  corporations'  acts  on  the  points  complained  of. 

The  same  spirit  must  be  shown  in  applying  the  laws  dealing  with 
all  corporations  if,  as  I  hope,  we  get  the  scope  of  those  laws  sufficiently 
lodged.  ^m 


AT  THE  ALUMNI  DINNER  OF  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY,  CAM- 
BRIDGE, MASS..  JUNE  28,  1905.  fl 

We  have  just  heard  from  a  Har\'ard  man,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
class  of  '55.  I  now  speak  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  class  of  '80.  Mr. 
Choate,  you  can  afford  to  be  generous.  A  man  whose  life  has  been 
passed  in  service  such  as  yours  can  freely  praise  those  who  come  after 
you.  Now,  I  speak  on  behalf  of  the  younger  men  here  present  when  I 
say  that  we  will  count  ourselves  more  than  happy  if  we  can  in  any 
way  approach  the  service  of  the  older  men  of  Harvard  to  the  union. 

In  Bishop  Lawrence's  very  touching  introduction  of  me  he  spoke 

•Here  President  Rooterelt  exhtbiu  that  romantic  loyalty  lo  those  whom  he  brings  abotit 
him,  which  )»  one  of  hi>  most  emphatic  characteristics.  This  bulldog  loyalty  to  friend* — it 
was  a  trait  of  President  Grant,  by  the  way — is  at  once  President  Roosevelt's  strongest  »a  *cll 
as  weakest  point.  It  was  just  the  other  way  about  with  a  recent  President  whom  we  tliU 
hare  with  us.  .\ny  tramp  of  politics  could  stroll  in  of!  the  streets,  and  in  a  tea  minutes'  oOc 
frith  liim  tear  your  reputatiou  to  shreds  and  rags.  One  hnndred  of  the  best  and  puren  might 
come  and  give  their  words  in  your  favor.  It  wouli)  prove  of  no  avail.  So  far  as  that  teiiaat 
of  the  White  Hovae  was  concerned,  your  traicp-deslroyed  repuution  was  gone  fon<rer. 
—A. 
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of  the  effort  I  am  making'  for  peace.  Of  course  I  am  for  peace.  Of 
course  every  President  who  is  fit  to  be  President  is  for  peace.  But 
I  am  for  one  thing  before  peace — I  am  for  righteousness  first,  and  for 
peace  because  normal  peace  is  the  instrument  of  obtaining  righteousness. 

I  am  speaking  now  on  behalf  of  the  class  of  '80,  and  as  nobody  else 
has  blown  our  horn  for  us,  I  am  going  to  blow  it  just  a  little.  We 
have  followed  the  example  so  admirably  set  by  the  class  of  '79  in  seeking 
to  show  in  practical  fashion  our  desire  to  do  something  for  the  uni- 
versity. Acting  largely  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Robert  Bacon  we  have 
raised,  gentlemen — I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  give  nine  cheers  for 
Robert  Bacon. 

We  have  raised  a  fund  to  be  used  without  any  conditions  at  all,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  university,  but  we  hope  it  will  be  used  in  increasing 
the  .salaries  of  those  employed  to  teach  in  Harvard  University.  We 
ought  to  raise  salaries  for  the  sake  of  giving  a  more  adequate  reward 
to  the  men.  But  even  if  they  would  go  on  working  at  improperly  low 
salaries  we  ought  to  give  them  decent  ones  for  the  sake  of  our  own 
self-respect. 

A  great  university  like  litis  has  two  especial  functions.  The  first  is 
to  produce  a  small  number  of  scholars  of  the  highest  rank,  a  small 
number  of  men  who  in  science  and  literature,  or  in  art,  will  do  pro- 
ductive work  of  the  first  class.  The  second  is  to  send  out  into  the 
world  a  very  large  number  of  men  who  never  could  achieve,  and  who 
ought  not  to  try  to  achieve,  such  a  position  in  the  field  of  scholarship, 
but  whose  energies  are  to  be  felt  in  every  other  form  of  activity ;  and 
who  should  go  out  from  our  doors  with  the  balanced  development  of 
body,  of  mind,  and,  above  all,  of  character,  which  shall  fit  them  to  do 
work  both  honorable  and  efficient. 

Much  of  the  effort  to  accomplish  the  first  function,  that  of  developing 
men  capable  of  productive  scholarship,  as  distinguished  from  merely 
imitative,  annotative.  or  pedagogic  scholarship,  must  come  through  the 
graduate  school.  The  law  school  and  medical  school  do  admirable 
work  in  fitting  men  for  special  professions,  but  they  in  no  shape  or  way 
supply  any  shortcomings  in  the  graduate  school  any  more  than  does 
the  college  proper,  the  college  of  the  undergraduates.  The  ideal  for  the 
graduate  school  and  for  those  undergraduates  who  are  to  go  into  it 
must  be  the  ideal  of  high  scholarly  production,  which  is  to  be  distin- 
guished in  the  sharpest  fashion  from  the  mere  transmittal  of  ready- 
made  knowledge  without  adding  to  it.  If  America  is  to  contribute  its 
full  share  to  the  progress  not  alone  of  knowledge,  but  of  wisdom,  then 
we  must  put  ever-increasing  emphasis  on  university  work  done  along 
the  lines  of  the  graduate  school.  We  can  best  help  the  growth  of 
American  scholarship  by  seeing  that  as  a  career  it  is  put  more  on  a 
level  with  the  other  careers  open  to  our  young  men. 
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The  general  opinion  of  the  community  is  bound  to  have  a  very  great 
effect  even  upon  its  most  vigorous  and  independent  minds.  If  in  the 
public  mind  the  career  of  the  scholar  is  regarded  as  of  insignificant 
value  when  compared  with  that  of  a.  glorified  pawnbroker,  then  it  will 
with  difficulty  be  made  attractive  to  the  most  vigorous  and  gifted  of  our 
American  young  men.  Good  teachers,  excellent  institutions,  and  libraries 
are  all  demanded  in  a  graduate  school  worthy  of  the  name.  But  there 
is  an  even  more  urgent  demand  for  the  right  sort  of  student.  No  first- 
class  science,  no  first-class  literature  or  art,  can  ever  be  built  up  with 
second-class  men.  The  scholarly  career,  the  career  of  the  man  of  letters, 
the  man  of  arts,  the  man  of  science,  must  be  made  such  as  to  attract 
those  strong  and  virile  youths  who  now  feel  that  they  can  only  turn 
to  business,  law  or  politics.  There  is  no  one  thing  which  will  bring 
about  this  desired  change,  but  there  is  one  thing  which  will  materially 
help  in  bringing  it  about,  and  that  is  to  secure  to  scholars  the  chance 
of  getting  one  of  a  few  brilliant  positions  as  prizes  if  they  rise  to  the 
first  rank  in  their  chosen  career.  Every  such  brilliant  position  should 
have  as  an  accompaniment  an  added  salary,  which  shall  help  indicate 
how  high  the  position  really  is;  and.it  must  be  the  eflForts  of  the 
alumni  which  can  alone  secure  such  salaries  for  such  positions. 

As  a  people  I  think  we  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  there  must 
be  better  pay  for  the  average  man  and  average  woman  engaged  in  the 
work  of  education.  But  I  am  not  speaking  of  this  now  ;  I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  desirability,  great  though  that  is,  of  giving  better  pay- 
ment to  the  average  educator,  I  am  speaking  of  the  desirability  of  giving 
to  the  exceptional  man  the  chance  of  winning  an  exceptional  prize,  just 
as  he  has  the  chance  to  do  in  law  and  business.  In  business  at  the 
present  day  nothing  could  be  more  healthy  than  an  immense  reduction 
in  the  money  value  of  the  exceptional  prizes  thus  to  be  won ;  but  in 
scholarship  what  is  needed  is  the  reverse.  In  this  country  we  rightly 
go  upon  the  theory  that  it  is  more  important  to  care  for  the  welfare 
of  the  average  man  than  to  put  a  premium  upon  the  exertions  of  the  ex- 
ceptional. But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  establishment  of  such  a 
premium  for  the  exceptional,  though  of  less  importance,  is  nevertheless 
of  very  great  importance.  It  is  important  even  to  the  devolpment  of  the 
average  man,  for  the  average  of  all  of  us  is  raised  by  the  work  of 
the  great  masters. 

It  is,  I  trust,  unnecessary  to  say  that  I  appreciate  to  the  full  the 
fact  that  the  highest  work  of  all  will  never  be  affected  one  way  or  the 
other  by  any  question  of  compensation.  And  much  of  the  work  which 
is  really  best  for  the  nation  must  from  the  very  nature  of  things  be 
non-remunerative  as  compared  with  the  work  of  the  ordinary  indus- 
tries and  vocations.  Nor  would  it  ever  be  possible  or  desirable  that 
the  rewards  of  transcendent  success  in  scholarship  should  even  approxi- 


mate,  from  a  monetary  standpoint,  the  rewards  in  other  vocations.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  the  effect  upon  ambitious  minds  cannot  but  be  bad 
if  as  a  people  we  show  our  very  slight  regard  for  scholarly  achievement 
by  making  no  provision  at  all  for  its  reward. 

The  chief  use  of  the  increased  money  value  of  the  scholar's  prize 
would  be  the  index  thereby  afforded  of  the  respect  in  which  it  was 
popidarly  held.  The  American  scientist,  the  American  scholar,  should 
have  the  chance  at  least  of  winning  such  prizes  as  are  open  to  his 
successful  brother  in  Germany,  England,  or  France,  where  the  rewards 
paid  for  first-class  scholarly  achievement  are  as  much  above  those  paid 
in  this  country  as  our  rewards  for  first-class  achievement  in  industry 
or  law  are  above  those  paid  abroad. 

But,  of  course,  what  counts  infinitely  more  than  any  possible  outside 
reward  is  the  spirit  of  the  worker  himself.  The  prime  need  is  to  instill 
into  the  minds  of  the  scholars  themselves  a  true  appreciation  of  real 
as  distinguished  from  sham  success.  In  productive  scholarship,  in  the 
scholarship  which  adds  by  its  work  to  the  sum  of  substantial  achieve- 
ment with  which  the  country  is  to  be  credited,  it  is  only  first-class  work 
that  counts.  In  this  field  the  smallest  amount  of  really  first-class  work 
is  worth  all  the  second-class  work  that  can  possibly  be  produced  ;  and 
to  have  done  such  work  is  in  itself  the  fullest  and  amplest  reward  to 
the  man  producing  it.  We  outsiders  should,  according  to  our  ability, 
aid  him  in  every  way  to  produce  it.  Yet  all  that  we  can  do  is  but  little 
compared  to  what  he  himself  can  and  must  do.  The  spirit  of  the 
scholar  is  the  vital  factor  in  the  productive  scholarship  of  the  country. 

So  much  for  the  first  function  of  the  university,  the  sending  forth 
of  a  small  number  of  scholars  of  the  highest  rank  who  will  do  produc- 
tive work  of  the  first  class.  Now  turn  to  the  second,  and  what  may 
be  called  the  normal  function  of  the  college,  the  function  of  turning  out 
each  year  many  hundreds  of  men  who  shall  possess  the  trained  intel- 
ligence, and  especially  the  character,  that  will  enable  them  to  hold  high 
the  renown  of  this  ancient  seat  of  learning  by  doing  useful  service  for 
the  nation.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  at  length  what  should 
be  done  in  Harvard  to  produce  the  right  spirit  among  the  men  who 
go  out  of  Harvard,  but  rather  to  speak  of  what  this  spirit  should  be. 
Nor  shall  I  speak  of  the  exceptions,  the  men  to  whom  college  life  is 
a  disadvantage.  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  he  of  the  biting  tongue,  once 
remarked  of  an  opponent  that  he  reminded  him  of  certain  tracts  of  land 
which  were  almost  worthless  by  nature,  and  became  entirely  so  by 
cultivation.  Of  course,  if  in  any  individual  university  training  pro- 
duces a  taste  for  refined  idleness,  a  distaste  for  sustained  effort,  a 
barren  intellectual  arrogance,  or  a  sense  of  supercilious  aloofness  from 
the  world  of  real  men  who  do  the  world's  real  work,  then  it  has 
harmed  that  individual ;  but  in  such  case  there  remains  the  abiding 
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cx)mfort  that  he  would  not  have  amounted  to  much  anyway.  NeJther 
a  college  training  nor  anything  else  can  do  much  g^ood  to  the  nan  of 
weak  fiber  or  to  the  man  with  a  twist  in  his  moral  or  intellectual 
make-up.  But  the  average  undergraduate  has  enough  robustness  of 
nature,  enough  capacity  for  enthusiasm  and  aspiration,  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  turn  to  account  the  stuff  that  is  in  him. 

There  are,  however,  two  points  in  the  undergraduate  life  of  Harvard 
about  which  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  feel  some  little  concern.  One 
is  the  growth  of  luxury  in  the  imiversity.  I  do  not  know  whether 
anything  we  can  say  will  have  much  effect  on  this  point,  but  just 
so  far  as  the  alumni  have  weight  I  hope  to  see  that  weight  felt  in 
serious  and  sustained  effort  against  the  growing  tendency  to  luxury 
and  in  favor  of  all  that  makes  for  democratic  conditions.  One  of  our 
number,  the  one  whom  I  think  tlie  rest  us  most  delight  to  honor 
— Col.  Higginson — has  given  to  our  alma  mater  the  Harvard  Union, 
than  which  no  better  gift,  no  gift  meetmg  a  more  vital  need,  could 
have  been  given  to  the  university.  It  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable 
to  try  to  take  away  all  social  differences  from  the  student  life;  but  it 
is  a  good  thing  to  show  how  unimportant  these  differences  are  com- 
pared to  the  differences  of  real  achievement,  and  compared  also  to 
the  bonds  which  should  unite  together  all  the  men  who  are  in  any 
•degree  capable  of  such  real  achievement ;  bonds,  moreover,  which  should 
also  knit  these  capable  men  to  their  brethren  who  need  their  help. 

The  second  point  upon  which  I  wish  to  speak  is  the  matter  of  sport- 
Now  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  a  tendency  unduly  to  minimize  the  im- 
portance of  sport.  I  believe  heartily  in  sport.  I  believe  in  outdoor 
games,  and  I  do  not  mind  in  the  least  that  they  are  rough  games,  or 
that  those  who  take  part  in  them  are  occasionally  injured.  I  have  no 
sympathy  whatever  with  the  overwrought  sentimentality  which  would 
keep  a  young  man  in  cotton  wool,  and  I  have  a  hearty  contempt  for 
him  if  he  counts  a  broken  arm  or  collar  bone  as  of  serious  consequence, 
when  balanced  against  the  chance  of  showing  that  he  possesses  hardi- 
""hood,  physical  address,  and  courage.  But  when  these  injuries  are  in- 
flicted by  others,  either  wantonly  or  of  set  design,  wc  are  confronted 
by  the  question  not  of  damage  to  one  man's  body,  but  of  damage  to 
the  other  man's  character.  Brutality  in  playing  a  game  should  awaken 
the  heartiest  and  most  plainly  shown  contempt  for  the  player  guilty 
of  it,  especially  if  this  brutality  is  coupled  with  a  low  cunning  in 
committing  it  without  getting  caught  by  the  umpire.  I  hope  to  see 
both  graduate  and  undergraduate  opinion  come  to  scorn  such  a  man 
as  one  guilty  of  base  and  dishonorable  action,  who  has  no  place  in 
the  regard  of  gallant  and  upright  men. 

It  is  a  bad  thing  for  any  college  man  to  grow  to  regard  sport  as  the 
serious  business  of.  life.     It  is  a  bad  thing  to  permit  sensationalism 
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and  hysteria  to  shape  the  development  of  our  sports.  And  finally  it  is 
a  much  worse  thing  to  permit  college  sport  to  become  in  any  shape 
or  way  tainted  by  professionalism,  or  by  so  much  as  the  slightest  sus- 
picion of  money-making ;  and  this  is  especially  true  if  the  profes- 
sionalism is  furtive,  if  the  boy  or  man  violates  the  spirit  of  the  rule 
while  striving  to  keep  within  the  letter.  Professional  sport  is  all  right 
in  its  way. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  among  my  friends  I  number  professional 
boxers  and  wrestlers,  oarsmen  and  baseball  men,  whose  regard  1  value, 
and  whom  in  turn,  I  regard  as  thoroughly  good  citizens.  But  the 
college  undergraduate  who,  in  furtive  fashion,  becomes  a  semi-pro- 
fessional is  an  unmitigated  curse,  and  that  not  alone  to  university  life 
and  to  the  cause  of  amateur  sport;  for  the  college  graduate  ought  in 
after  years  to  take  the  lead  in  putting  the  business  morality  of  this 
country  on  a  proper  plane,  and  he  cannot  do  it  if  in  his  own  college 
career  his  code  of  conduct  has  been  warped  and  twisted.  Moreover, 
the  spirit  which  puts  so  excessive  a  value  upon  his  work  as  to  produce 
this  semi-professional  is  itself  unhealthy.  I  wish  to  see  Harvard  win 
a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  contests  in  which  it  enters,  and  I  should 
be  heartily  ashamed  of  every  Harvard  athlete  who  did  not  .spend  every 
ounce  there  was  in  him  in  the  effort  to  win,  provided  only  he  does  it  in 
honorable  and  manly  fashion.  But  I  think  our  cflFort  should  be  to  mini- 
mize rather  than  to  increase'that  kind  of  love  of  athletics  which  mani- 
fests itself  not  in  joining  in  the  athletic  sports,  but  in  crowding  by  tens 
of  thousands  to  see  other  people  indulge  in  them.  It  is  a  far  better 
thing  for  our  colleges  to  have  the  average  student  interested  in  some 
form  of  athletics  than  to  have  them  all  gather  in  a  mass  to  see  other 
people  do  their  athletics  for  them. 

So  much  for  the  undergraduate.  Now  for  the  alumni,  the  men  who 
are  at  work  out  in  the  great  world.  Of  course,  the  man's  first  duty 
is  to  himself  and  to  those  immediately  dependent  upon  him.  Unless 
he  can  pull  his  own  weight  he  must  be  content  to  remain  a  passenger 
all  his  life.  But  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  men  who  come  out 
of  Harvard  will  do  something  more  than  merely  pull  their  own  weight. 
We  have  a  right  to  expect  that  they  will  count  as  positive  forces  for  the 
betterment  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  they  can  thus  count  only 
if  they  combine  the  power  of  devotion  to  a  lofty  ideal  with  practical 
common  sense  in  striving  to  realize  this  ideal. 

This  nation  never  stood  in  greater  need  than  now  of  having  among 
its  leaders  men  of  lofty  ideals,  which  they  try  to  live  up  to  and  not 
merely  to  talk  of.  We  need  men  with  these  ideals  in  public  life,  and 
we  need  them  just  as  much  in  business  and  in  such  a  profession  as  the 
law.  We  can  by  statute  establish  only  those  exceedingly  rough  lines  of 
morality,  the  overpassing  of  which  means  that  the  man  is  in  jeopardj 
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of  the  constable  or  the  sheriff.  But  the  nation  is  badly  off  if  in  addition 
to  this  there  is  not  a  very  much  higher  standard  of  conduct,  a  standard 
impossible  effectively  to  establish  by  statute,  but  one  upon  which  the 
community  as  a  whole,  and  especially  the  real  leaders  of  the  community, 
insist.  Take  such  a  question  as  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  It  is,  of 
course,  elementary  to  say  that  this  is  the  first  requisite  in  any  civiliza- 
tion at  all.  But  a  great  many  people  in  the  ranks  of  life  from  which 
most  college  men  are  drawn  seem  to  forget  that  they  should  condemn 
with  equal  severity  those  men  who  break  the  law  by  committing  crimes 
of  mob  violence,  and  those  who  evade  the  law,  or  who  actually  break  it. 
but  so  cunningly  that  they  cannot  be  discovered,  the  crimes  they  commit 
being  not  those  of  physical  outrage,  but  those  of  greed  and  craft  on  the 
largest  scale. 

The  very  rich  man  who  conducts  his  business  as  if  he  believed  that 
he  were  a  law  unto  himself  thereby  immensely  increases  the  difficulty 
of  the  task  of  upholding  order  when  tlie  disorder  is  a  menace  to  men 
of  property ;  for  if  the  community  feels  that  rich  men  disregard  the 
law  where  it  affects  themselves,  then  the  community  is  apt  to  assiune 
the  dangerous  and  unwholesome  attitude  of  condoning  crimes  of  vio- 
lence committed  against  the  interests  which  in  the  popular  mind  these 
rJcli  men  represent.  This  last  attitude  is  wholly  evil ;  but  so  is  the 
attitude  which  produces  it.  We  have  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  alumni 
of  Harvard  and  to  the  alumni  of  every  institution  of  learning  in  this 
land  to  do  their  part  in  creating  a  public  sentiment  which  shall  demand 
of  all  men  of  means,  and  especially  of  the  men  of  vast  fortune,  that 
they  set  an  example  to  their  less  fortunate  brethren  by  paying  scrupu- 
lous heed  not  only  to  the  letter,  but  to  the  spirit  of  the  laws,  and  by 
acknowledging  in  the  heartiest  fashion  the  moral  obligations  which 
cannot  be  expressed  in  law,  but  which  stand  back  of  and  above  ail  laws. 
It  is  far  more  important  that  they  should  conduct  their  business  affairs 
decently  than  that  they  should  spend  the  surplus  of  their  fortunes  in 
philanthropy.  Much  has  been  given  to  these  men,  and  we  have  a  right 
to  demand  much  of  them  in  return.  Every  man  of  great  wealth  who 
runs  his  business  with  cynical  contempt  for  those  prohibitions  of  the 
law  which  by  hired  cunning  he  can  escape  or  evade  is  a  menace  to  our 
community,  and  the  community  is  not  to  be  excused  if  it  does  not 
develop  a  spirit  which  actively  frowns  on  and  discountenances  him. 
The  great  profession  of  the  law  should  be  that  whose  members  ought 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  creation  of  just  such  a  spirit.  We  all  know  that, 
as  things  actually  are,  many  of  the  most  influential  and  most  highly 
remunerated  members  of  the  bar  in  every  center  of  wealth  make  it  their 
sfiecial  task  to  work  out  bold  and  ingenious  schemes  by  which  their 
y  clients,   individuals  or  corporate,  can   evade  the 


which  are  made  to  regulate  in  the  interest  of  the  public  the  use  of  great 
wealth. 

Now,  the  great  lawyer  who  employs  his  talent  and  his  learning  in  the 
highly  remunerative  task  of  enabling  a  very  wealthy  client  to  override 
or  circumvent  the  law  is  doing  all. that  in  him  lies  to  encourage  the 
growth  in  this  country  of  a  spirit  of  dumb  anger  against  all  laws  and 
of  disbelief  in  their  efficacy.  Such  a  spirit  may  breed  the  demand  that 
laws  shall  be  made  even  more  drastic  against  the  rich,  or  else  it  may 
manifest  itself  in  hostility  of  all  laws.  Surely  Harvard  has  the  right 
to  expect  from  her  sons  a  high  standard  of  applied  morality,  whether 
their  paths  lead  them  into  public  life,  into  business,  or  into  the  great 
profession  of  the  law,  whose  members  are  so  potent  in  shaping  the 
growth  of  the  national  soul. 

But  in  addition  to  having  high  ideals  it  cannot  too  often  be  said  to 
a  body  such  as  is  gathered  here  to-day  that  together  with  devotion  to 
what  is  right  must  go  practical  efficiency  in  striving  for  what  is  right. 
This  is  a  rough,  workaday,  practical  world,  and  if  in  it  we  are  to  do 
the  work  best  worth  doing,  we  must  approach  that  work  in  a  spirit 
remote  from  that  of  the  mere  visionary,  and  above  all  remote  from  that 
of  the  visionary  whose  aspirations  after  good  find  expression  only  in 
the  shape  of  scolding  and  complaining.  It  shall  not  help  us  if  we  avoid 
the  Scylla  of  baseness  of  motive  only  to  be  wrecked  on  the  Charybdis 
of  wrongheadedness,  of  feebleness  and  inefficiency,  There  can  be 
nothing  worse  for  the  commimity  than  to  have  the  men  who  profess 
lofty  ideals  show  themselves  so  foolish,  so  narrow,  so  impractical,  as 
to  cut  themselves  oflF  from  communion  with  the  men  who  are  actually 
able  to  do  the  work  of  governing,  the  work  of  business,  the  work  of 
the  professions.  It  is  a  sad  and  evil  thing  if  the  men  with  a  moral  sense 
group  themselves  as  impractical  zealots,  whole  the  men  of  action  grad- 
ually  grow  to  discard  and  laugh  at  all  moral  sense  as  an  evidence  of 
impractical  weakness. 

Macaulay,  whose  eminently  sane  and  wholesome  spirit  revolted  not 
only  at  weakness,  but  at  the  censorious  folly  which  masquerades  as 
virtue,  describes  the  condition  of  Scotland  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  in  a  passage  which  every  sincere  reformer  should  keep  con- 
stantly before  him. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  same  country  should  have 
produced  in  the  same  age  the  most  wonderful  specimens  of  both  ex- 
tremes of  human  nature.  Even  in  things  indifferent  the  Scotch  Puritan 
would  hear  of  no  compromise ;  and  he  was  but  too  ready  to  consider  all 
who  recommehded  prudence  and  charity  as  traitors  to  the  cause  of 
truth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Scotchmen  of  that  generation  who  made 
a  figure  in  Parliament  were  the  most  dishonest  and  unblushing  time- 
5<rvers  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.    Perhaps  it  is  natural  that  the 
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calloos  and  inyodgnt  irice  sboold  be  found  m  use  oear 
of  trareasonablc  and  nnpncticable  virtoe.    Where 
arc  ready  to  destroy  or  be  destroyed  for  trifles  magniGed  iMb  inpar^ 
by  a  aqtxannsb  ooosdence.  h  s  not  strange  that  die  very  aane 
Gonsdenoe  should  become  a  byword  of  axitempt  to  cxxA  and  Arewd 
[ilDen  of  business. 

The  men  who  go  oat  from  Hairard  into  the  great  world  of  Amcricaa 
life  bear  a  heavy  burden  of  responsibility.  The  only  way  ihcf  can  thorn 
tfadr  gratitude  to  their  alma  mater  is  by  doing  their  full  duty  to  Ac 
nation  as  a  whole,  and  they  can  do  this  foil  duty  only  if  tliey  T""4*t*T 
the  high  resolve  to  work  for  what  is  best  and  most  ennobling  widl  liic 
no  less  resolute  purpose  to  do  their  work  in  such  fashioa  that  when  the 
end  of  their  da\'s  comes  they  shall  feel  that  the%'  hare  actnaUy  adnrved 
results  and  not  merely  talked  of  achieving  them. 


AT   HARVARD   U.VION.   BOSTON.  MASS.  JUNE  aS.   1905. 

Fellow  members  of  Harvard  Union: 

The  only  personal  request  that  I  made  as  to  the  programme  of  these 
two  days  was  that  I  should  be  given  the  chance  of  saying  a  word  to  my 
fellow  members  of  the  Harvard  Union. 

I  asked  that  it  should  take  the  form  of  an  overflow  meeting,  or  anjr* 
thing  of  that  kind,  because  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  as  members  of 
the  Harvard  Union  itself.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  other 
institution  which  so  embodies  and  typifies  the  true  spirit  of  Harvard 
,  as  this  union — the  spirit  which  stands  for  what  is  highest,  of  brother- 
hood, of  genuine  allegiance  to  the  university  as  such. 

I  feel  that  this  union  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in 
shaping  a  right  Harvard  life,  and  that  everj-thing  that  we  alumni  can 
^do  should  be  done  to  impress  upon  the  undergraduates  the  importance 
of  keeping  this  union  up  to  its  highest  possible  standard  of  develop- 
ment and  use. 

As  something  not,  perhaps,  of  the  highest  importance,  but  of  im- 
portance, I  want  to  congratulate  you,  as  I  always  do  when  I  come  here, 
upon  the  delightful  physical  surroundings  of  the  union.  I  don't  know 
whether  the  undergraduates  realize  what  a  beautiful  building,  what  a 
beautiful  hall,  what  beautiful  surroundings,  these  are,  A  roan  coming 
here  from  the  outside  can,  perhaps,  see  more  clearly  than  those  who 
are  all  the  time  enjoying  the  surroundings  and  can  realize  how  great 
a  privilege  it  is  which  the  generosity  of  Col.  Higginson  has  allowed 
to  us  of  Harvard  to  enjoy. 

And  now  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in  three  times  three 
for  Col.  Higginson. 

[The  Boston  Herald,  June  20,  IOO6.] 
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BEFORE  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION.  AT  OCEAN 
GROVE.  N.  J.,  JULY  7.  1905. 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  greeting  the  National  Educational 
Association,  for  in  all  this  democratic  land  tlicre  is  no  more  genuinely 
democratic  association  than  this.  It  is  truly  democratic,  because  here 
each  member  meets  every  other  member  as  his  peer  without  regard  to 
whether  lie  is  the  president  of  one  of  the  great  universities  or  the 
newest  recruit  to  that  high  and  honorable  profession  which  has  in  its 
charge  the  upbringing  and  training  of  those  boys  and  girls  who  in  a 
few  short  years  will  themselves  be  settling  the  destinies  of  this  nation. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  most  characteristic  work  of  the  repub- 
lic is  done  by  the  educators,  for  whatever  our  short-comings  as  a  nation 
may  be,  we  have  at  least  firmly  grasped  the  fact  that  we  cannot  do  our 
part  in  the  difficult  and  all-important  work  of  self-government;  that 
we  cannot  rule  and  govern  ourselves  unless  we  approach  the  task  with 
developed  minds  and  trained  characters.  You  teachers  make  the  whole 
world  your  debtor.  If  you  did  not  do  your  work  well  this  Republic 
would  not  endure  beyond  the  span  of  the  generation.  Moreover,  as 
an  incident  to  your  avowed  work,  you  render  some  well-nigh  un- 
believable services  to  the  country.  For  instance,  you  render  to  the 
Republic  the  prime,  the  vital  service  of  amalgamating  into  one  homo- 
geneous body  the  children  alike  of  those  who  are  born  here  and  of 
those  who  come  here  from  so  many  different  lands  abroad.  You  fur- 
nish a  common  training  and  common  ideals  for  the  children  of  all  the 
mixed  peoples  who  are  here  being  fused  into  one  nationality.  It  is 
in  no  small  degree  due  to  you  and  your  efforts  that  we  are  one  people 
instead  of  a  group  of  jarring  peoples. 

Moreover,  where  altogether  too  much  prominence  is  given  to  the 
mere  possession  of  wealth,  the  country  is  under  heavy  obligations  to 
such  a  body  as  this,  which  substitutes  for  the  ideal  of  accumulating 
money  the  infinitely  loftier,  nonmateriatistic  ideal  of  devotion  to  work 
worth  doing  simply  for  that  work's  sake.  I  do  not  in  the  least  under- 
estimate the  need  of  having  material  prosperity  as  the  basis  of  our 
civilization,  but  I  most  earnestly  insist  if  our  civilization  does  not 
build  a  lofty  superstructure  on  this  basis,  we  can  never  rank  among 
the  really  great  peoples.  A  certain  amount  of  money  is,  of  course,  a 
necessary  thing,  as  much  for  the  nation  as  for  the  individual ;  and  there 
are  few  movements  in  which  I  more  thoroughly  believe  than  in  the 
movement  to  secure  better  remuneration  for  our  teachers.  But,  after 
all,  the  service  you  render  is  incalculable,  because  of  the  very  fact  that 
by  your  lives  you  show  that  you  believe  ideals  to  be  worth  sacrifice, 
and  that  you  are  splendidly  eager  to  do  nonremunerative  work  if  this 
work  is  of  good  to  your  fellow  men. 

To  furnish  in  your  hves  such  a  realized  high  ideal  is  to  do  a  great 
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service  to  the  country.  The  chief  harm  done  by  the  men  of  swollen 
fortune  to  the  coniniunity  is  not  the  harm  that  the  demagogue  is  apt 
to  depict  as  springing  from  their  actions,  but  the  fact  that  their  success 
sets  up  a  false  standard,  and  so  serves  as  a  bad  example  for  the  rest 
us.  If  we  did  not  ourselves  attach  an  exaggerated  importance  to 
rich  man  who  is  distinguislied  only  by  his  riches,  this  rich  man  wout 
have  a  most  insignificant  influence  over  us.  It  is  generally  our  own 
fault  if  he  does  damage  to  us,  for  he  damages  us  chiefly  by  arousing 
our  envy  or  by  rendering  us  sour  and  discontented. 

In  his  actual  business  relation  he  is  much  more  apt  to  benefit  than 
harm  the  rest  of  us;  and  though  it. is  eminently  right  to  take  whatever 
steps  arc  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  exceptional  members  of  his 
class  from  doing  harm,  it  is  wicked  folly  to  let  ourselves  be  drawn 
into  any  attack  upon  the  man  of  wealth  merely  as  such.*  Moreover, 
such  an  attack  is  in  itself  an  exceptionally  crooked  and  ugly  tribute  to 
wealth,  and,  therefore,  the  proof  of  an  exceptionally  ugly  and  crooked 
state  of  mind  in  the  man  making  the  attack.  Venomous  envy  of  wealth 
is  simply  another  form  of  the  spirit  which  in  one  of  its  manifestations 
takes  the  shape  of  cringing  servility  toward  wealth,  and  in  another 
the  shape  of  brutal  arrogance  on  the  part  of  certain  men  of  wealth.  Each 
one  of  these  states  of  mind,  whether  it  be  hatred,  servility,  or  arrogance, 
is  in  reality  closely  akin  to  the  other  two;  for  each  of  them  springs 
from  a  fantastically  twisted  and  exaggerated  idea  of  the  importance 
of  wealth  as  compared  to  other  things.  The  clamor  of  the  demagogue 
against  wealth,  the  snobbery  of  the  social  columns  of  the  newspapers 
which  deal  with  the  doings  of  the  wealthy,  and  the  misconduct  of  those 
men  of  wealth  who  act  with  brutal  disregard  of  the  rights  of  others, 
seem  superficially  to  have  no  fundamental  relations ;  yet  in  reality  th<5 
spring  from  shortcomings  which  are  fundamentally  the  same ; 
one  of  these  shortcomings  is  the  failure  to  have  proper  ideals. 

This  failure  must  be  remedied  in  large  part  by  the  actions  of  you 
your  fellow  teachers,  your  fellow  educators  throughout  this  land.  By 
your  lives,  no  less  than  by  your  teachings,  you  show  that  while  you 
regard  wealth  as  a  good  thing,  you  regard  other  things  as  still  better. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  earn  a  certain  amount  of  money  ;  it  is  a 
man's  first  duty  to  those  dependent  upon  him  to  earn  enough  for  their 
support ;  but  after  a  certain  point  has  been  reached  money-making 
can  never  stand  on  the  same  plane  with  other  and  nobler  forms  of 
effort.  The  roll  of  American  worthies  numbers  men  like  WashingtcM 
and  Lincoln,  Grant  and  Farragut,  Hawthorne  and  Poe,  Fulton  a^P 
Morse,  St.  Gaudens  and  MacMonnies ;  it  numbers  statesmen  and 
soldiers,  men  of  letters,  artists,  sculptors,  men  of  science,  inventors, 

•This  i«  right.     While  wealth  is  so  much  like  water  that  it  commonly  collects  tn  lo 
places,  it  i»  not  .-.Uays  true,  is  n;t  even  the  rule,  th«t  Xhi;  Rich  arq  ever  rgbbcrs  and  the 
»r?  ever  pv|re. — A-  tl.  I.. 
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explorers,  roadmakers,  bridge  builders,  philanthropists,  moral  leaders 
in  great  reforms;  it  numbers  men  who  have  descrvc<l  well  in  any  one 
of  countless  fields  of  activity :  but  of  rich  men  it  tnimbcrs  only  those 
who  have  used  their  riches  aright,  who  have  treated  wealth  not  as 
an  end,  but  as  a  means,  who  have  shown  good  conduct  in  acquiring  it, 
and  not  merely  lavish  generosity  in  disposing  of  it. 

Thrice  fortunate  are  you  to  whom  it  is  gfiven  to  lead  lives  of  resolute 
endeavor  for  the  achievement  of  lofty  ideals,  and,  furthermore,  to 
instill,  both  by  your  lives  and  by  your  teachings,  these  ideals  into  the 
minds  of  those  who  in  the  next  generation  will,  as  the  men  and  women 
of  that  generation,  determine  the  position  which  this  nation  will  hold  in 
the  history  of  mankind. 

In  closing  I  want  to  speak  to  you  of  how  certain  things,  some  of 
which  have  happened,  and  some  of  which  have  been  suggested  to  me 
by  what  has  happened  in  the  past  week,  emphasize  what  I  have  said 
to  you  as  to  the  importance  to  this  country  of  having  within  its  limits 
men  who  put  the  realization  of  high  ideals  above  any  form  of  money- 
making. 

Within  a  week  this  country  has  lost  a  great  statesman,  who  was  also 
a  great  man  of  letters,  a  man  who  occupied  a  peculiar  an<t  unique 
position  in  our  country,  a  man  of  whose  existence  we  could  each  of 
us  be  proud,  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  was  better  because 
John  Hay  lived.  John  Hay  entered  the  public  service  as  a  young  man 
just  come  of  age,  as  the  secretary  of  President  Lincoln.  He  served  in 
the  war  and  was  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  He  was  trusted  by  and 
was  intimate  with  Lincoln  as  hardly  any  other  man  was.  He  then 
went  on  rendering  service  after  service,  and  always  able — this  was 
one  of  his  great  advantages  and  g^eat  merits — at  any  moment  to  go  to 
private  life  unless  he  could  continue  in  public  life  on  his  own  terms. 

He  went  on  rendering  service  after  service  to  the  country  until  as 
the  climax  of  his  career  he  served  as  Secretary  of  State  under  two 
successive  administrations,  and  by  what  he  did  and  by  what  he  was 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  achieving  for  this  Republic  the  respect 
of  the  nations  of  mankind.  Such  service  as  that  could  not  have  been 
rendered  save  by  a  man  who  had  before  him  ideals  as  far  apart  as  the 
poles  from  those  ideals  which  have  in  them  any  taint  of  what  is  base 
or  sordid. 

Now,  I  wished  to  secure  as  John  Hay's  successor  the  man  whom  I 
regard,  of  all  the  men  of  th^country,  as  the  one  best  fitted  to  be  such 
successor.  In  asking  him  to  accept  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State 
I  was  asking  him  to  submit  to  a  very  great  pecuniary  sacrifice,  and  I  ■ 
never  even  thought  of  that  aspect  of  the  question,  for  I  knew  he  would 
not.  either,  I  knew  that  whatever  other  considerations  he  had  to 
weigh,  for  and  against  taking  the  position,  the  consideration  of  how 
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it  would  aflfect  his  personal  fortune  would  not  be  taken  into 
by  Elihu  Root,  and  he  has  accepted. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  Hay  and  Root  as  solitary  exceptsons.  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  speaking  of  them  as  tj-pical  of  a  large  class  of  men  in 
public  life. 

Even  when  we  hear  so  much  cridcism  of  certain  aspects  of  our  paUic 
life  and  of  certain  of  our  public  servants,  criticism  whidi  I  r^ret  to 
State  is  in  many  cases  deserved,  it  is  well  for  us  to  reroerobcr  also  the 
other  side  of  the  picture,  to  remember  that  here  in  America  we  now 
have,  and  always  have  had  at  the  command  of  the  nation  in  any  crisis, 
in  any  emergency,  the  ver>-  best  ability  to  be  found  within  the  nation, 
and  that  ability  has  been  given  with  the  utmost  freedom,  given  larisfaly 
and  generously,  although  at  great  pecuniary  loss  to  the  man  giving  it 

There  is  not  in  my  Cabinet  a  man  to  whom  it  is  not  a  financial 
disadvantage  to  stay  in  the  Cabinet  There  is  not  in  my  Cabinet  ooc 
man  who  does  not  have  to  give  up  something  substantial,  often  much 
that  is  substantial,  sometimes  \\'hat  is  a  very  real  hardship  for  him  to 
give  up,  in  order  that  he  may  continue  in  the  service  of  the  Nation 
and  have  the  only  reward  for  which  he  looks  or  for  which  he  cares, 
the  consciousness  of  having  done  service  that  was  worth  rendering. 
I  hope  more  and  more  throughout  this  nation  to  see  the  spirit  grow 
which  makes  such  service  possible.  I  hope  more  and  more  to  see  the 
sentiment  of  the  country  as  a  whole  become  such  that  each  man  shall 
feel  borne  in  on  him,  whether  he  is  in  public  life  or  in  private  life — and, 
mind  you,  some  of  the  greatest  public  serA'ices  can  be  best  rendered  by 
those  who  are  not  in  public  life — that  the  chance  to  do  good  work  is  the 
greatest  chance  that  can  come  to  any  man  or  any  woman  in  our  genera- 
tion or  in  any  other  generation,  and  to  feel  that  if  such  work  can  be 
well  done  it  is  in  itself  the  amplest  reward  and  the  amplest  prize.  ^_ 


BEFORE  THE  ASSOCIATED   PHYSICIANS   OF  LONG   ISLAND,    AT 
OYSTER  BAY,  N.  Y.,  JULY  12,  1905.  _ 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Association,  friends  and  neighbors:     V 
I  needed  no  invitation  to  come  before  you  today.     All  I  needed  was 
permission.     As  soon  as  I  learned  that  this  association  was  to  meet 
in  our  village  I  felt  that  I  must  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  f^ 
say  a  word  of  greeting  to  you  in  person.  fl 

Of  course,  it  is  most  needless  to  say  that  ere  is  not  and  cannot  be 
any  other  lay  profession  the  members  of  which  occupy  such  a  dual 
position,  each  side  of  which  is  of  such  importance,  for  the  doctor  has 
on  the  one  hand  to  be  the  most  thoroughly  educated  man  in  applied 
science  that  there  is  in  the  country,  and  on  the  other  hand,  as  every 
layman  knows,  and  doubtless  many  a  laj-man  in  the  circle  of  acquaint- 
anc^l^sqji  of  you  would  gladly  testify,  the  doctor  gradually  becomes 


the  closest  friend  to  more  different  people  than  would  be  possible  in 
other  professions.  The  feelings  that  a  man  has  toward  the  one  human 
being  to  whom  he  turns,  either  in  time  of  sickness  for  himself,  or, 
what  is  far  more  important,  in  the  time  of  sickness  of  those  closest 
antl  dearest  to  him,  cannot  but  be  of  a  peculiar  kind.  He  cannot  but 
have  a  feeling  for  him  such  as  he  has  for  no  other  man.  The  doctor 
must,  therefore,  to  the  greatest  degree  develop  both  sides  of  his  nature, 
develop  his  nature  along  the  two  sides  of  his  duties,  although  in  tlie 
case  of  any  other  man  you  would  call  him  a  mighty  good  citizen  if  he 
developed  only  one  side. 

The  scientific  man  who  is  really  a  first-class  scientific  man  has  a 
claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  all  the  country.*  The  man  who  is  a  first- 
class  neighbor  and  is  always  called  in  in  time  of  trouble  by  his  neighbors 
has  an  equal  claim  upon  society  at  large.  But  the  doctor  has  both 
claims.  Yet,  in  addition  to  filling  both  of  these  functions,  he  may  fill 
many  other  functions.  He  may  have  served  in  the  Civil  War;  he  may 
have  rendered  the  greatest  possible  service  to  the  community  along  a 
dozen  different  lines.  Take,  for  instance,  just  what  is  being  done  in 
one  of  the  great  works  of  this  country  at  the  present  time — digging 
the  Panama  Canal.  That  is  a  work  that  only  a  big  nation  could  under- 
take or  that  a  big  nation  could  do,  and  it  is  a  work  for  all  mankind. 
And  the  condition  precedent  upon  success  in  that  work  is  having  the 
proper  type  of  medical  work  as  a  preliminary. 

That  19  the  first  condition  upon  the  meeting  of  which  depends  our 
success  in  solving  the  engineering  and  administrative  problems  of  the 
work  itself.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  work  is  being  admirably  done, 
and  I  am  particularly  glad  to  have  this  chance  of  saying  it.  Now  and 
then  some  alarmist  report  will  come  from  Panama.  Just  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  there  seemed  to  be  a  succession  of  people  coming  up  from 
Panama,  each  one  of  whom  had  some  talc  or  other  to  tell.  You  will 
always  find  in  any  battle,  even  if  it  is  a  victorious  battle,  that  in  the 
rear  you  meet  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  are  glad  that  they  are  not 
at  the  front ;  who,  if  they  have  unfortunately  gotten  at  the  front  have 
come  away,  and  who  justify  their  absence  from  the  front  by  telling 
tales  of  how  everything  has  gone  wrong  there. 

Now,  the  people  who  flee  from  Panama  will  carr)'  up  here  just  such 
stories  as  the  people  who  flee  from  the  forefront  of  a  battle  carry  to  the 
rear  with  them.  The  people  to  whom  this  country  owes  and  will  owe  sO 
much  are  those  who  stay  down  there  and  do  not  talk,  but  do  their 
work,  and  do  it  well. 


'Somewhere  in  theie  notes  I've  laid  thst  science  is  only  the  accepted  ignorance  of  today. 
Thii  holds  good  in  medicine  at  in  other  walks.  The  other  day  an  eminent  New  York  physi- 
cian said  to  me:  "If  I  practiced  medicine  today  as  I  did  twenty  years  a(0,  they'd  jail  me 
for  malpractice.  Also,  if  I'd  practiced  medicine  twenty  years  ago  as  I  do  today,  tbe/d  ba»e 
jailed  me  for  malpractice." — A.  U.  In 
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Of  course,  in  doing  a  great  work  like  that  in  the  tropics,  in  a  region 
which,  until  this  government  took  hold  of  it,  was  accounted  to  be  a 
region  exceptionally  unhealthy,  we  are  going  to  have  trouble,  have 
some  yellow  fever,  have  a  good  deal  of  malarial  fever,  and  suffer  more 
from  the  latter  than  from  the  yellow  fever,  although  we  will  hear 
nothing  like  the  talk  about  it.  We  will  have  every  now  and  then 
troubles  as  regards  hygiene,  just  as  we  will  have  trouble  in  the  engineer- 
ing problems.  Just  as  occasionally  we  will  have  trouble  in  the  admin- 
istrative work.  Whenever  one  of  these  troubles  comes  there  will  be  a 
large  number  of  excellent  but  timid  men  who  will  at  once  say  what  an 
awful  calamity  it  "is,  and  express  the  deepest  sorrow  and  concern,  and 
be  rather  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  failure.  It 
will  not  be  a  failure.  It  will  be  a  success,  and  it  will  be  a  success 
because  we  shall  treat  every  little  check  not  as  a  reason  for  abandoning 
the  work,  but  as  a  reason  for  altering  and  bettering  our  plans  so  as  to 
make  it  impossible  that  that  particular  check  shall  happen  again.        fl 

What  is  being  done  in  Panama  is  but  a  sample  of  the  things  ifw 
this  country  has  done  during  the  last  few  years,  of  the  things  in  which 
your  profession  has  been  so  prominent  a  part.  Take  what  we  did 
in  Cuba,  where  we  tried  the  experiment,  which  had  not  been  tried  for 
400  years,  of  cleaning  the  cities.  One  of  the  most  important  items  of 
the  work  done  by  our  government  in  Cuba  was  the  work  of  hygiene, 
the  work  of  cleaning  and  disinfecting  the  cities  so  as  to  minimize  the 
chance  for  yellow  fever,  so  as  to  do  away  with  as  many  as  jxissibl^ 
the  conditions  that  told  for  disease. 

This  country  has  never  done  better  work,  that  is,  work  that  ref 
more  honor  upon  the  countrj',  or  for  humanity  at  large,  than  the  work 
done  in  Cuba.  And  the  man  who  above  all  others  will  be  responsible 
for  doing  that  work  so  well  was  a  member  of  your  profession,  who, 
when  the  call  to  arms  came,  went  as  a  soldier  to  the  field,  the  pres 
Maj.  Gen.  Leonard  Wood. 

Leonard  Wood  did  in  Cuba  just  the  kind  of  work  that,  for  instance^ 
Lord  Cromer  has  done  in  Egypt.  We  have  not  been  able  to  reward 
Wood  in  anything  like  the  proportion  that  services  such  as  his  would 
have  been  rewarded  in  any  other  country  of  the  first  rank  in  the  world ; 
and  there  have  been  no  meaner  and  more  unpleasant  manifestationsja 
all  our  public  history  than  the  feelings  of  envy  and  jealousy  manife^^| 
toward  Wood.  And  the  foul  assaults  and  attacks  made  upon  hm, 
gentlemen,  were  largely  because  they  grudged  the  fact  that  this  adr 
ble  military  officer  should  have  been  a  doctor. 


Theodore  Roosevelt 
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ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  INTRODUCING  THE   RUSSIAN  AND  JAP- 
ANESE  PEACE   ENVOYS,    ON    BOARD   THE    MAYFLOWER, 
NEAR  OYSTER  BAY.  N.  Y..  AUGUST  5,  1905. 

Gentlemen: 

I  propose  a  toast  to  which  there  will  be  no  answer,  and 
to  which  I  ask  you  to  drink  in  silence  standing.  I  drink  to  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  sovereigns  and  peoples  of  the  two  great  nations 
whose  representatives  have  met  one  another  on  this  ship.  It  is  my 
most  earnest  hope  and  prayer,  in  the  interest  of  not  only  these  two 
great  powers,  but  of  all  mankind,  that  a  just  and  lasting  peace  may 
be  speedily  concluded  between  them. 


AT  EASTON.  PA..  AUGUST  la  1905. 

My  friends  and  fellow  citizens: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  again  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Passing  through  to-day  along  the  line  of  this  railway  I  notice  that 
everywhere  you  have  decorated  the  buildings  with  the  American  flag. 
I  hope  that  each  of  us  when  he  sees  that  flag  strives  to  remember  that 
it  not  only  confers  honor  upon  each  of  us  and  is  a  symbol  of  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  to  which  we  have  attained,  but  that  it  also  imposes 
responsibilities  upon  each  of  us.  Self-government  is  not  an  easy  thing, 
either  for  the  nation  or  for  the  individual ;  and  it  works  really  well 
only  when  you  have  a  high  type  of  average  citizenship.  Therefore,  in 
a  Republic  such  as  ours  we  wish  to  keep  ever  vividly  before  us  that  in 
addition  to  congratulating  ourselves,  as  we  have  a  right  to  do,  upon 
how  much  we  have  done,  it  will  do  us  even  more  good  to  think  of  the 
things  that  we  have  not  done  and  ought  to  do;  and  to  think  of  them 
not  in  a  spirit  of  bitterness,  but  with  a  resolute  purpose,  each  to  do  his 
share  in  trying  to  make  things  a  little  bit  better.  The  way  to  be  a  good 
citizen  is  to  be  a  good  man  or  woman  in  your  own  home ;  to  do  your 
duty  by  those  closest  to  you,  by  those  immediately  dependent  upon  you. 
But  that  is  not  enough.  In  addition  to  that,  you  have  got  to  do  your 
duty  by  the  State  and  by  your  neighbor. 

AT  PHIULIPSBURG,  N.  J.,  .\UGUST  10,  1905. 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  pleasure  of  saying  a  word  of  greeting  to  you 
and  of  expressing  my  appreciation  of  your  coming  out  to  see  me. 
I  am  glad  to  see,  as  I  pass  by  here,  as  in  other  States,  the  care  being 
spent  on  the  education  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  in  the  next  generation 
will  do  their  share  in  deciding  the  destinies  of  this  Republic.  If  we 
do  not  take  care  of  the  next  generation  we  can  guarantee  that  this 
lie  of  ours  will  go  down,     I  believe  it  will  stay  up,  tliat  it  will 
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continue  to  be  a  model  for  the  nations  of  the  earth,  because  I  beli< 
that  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  to-day  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  in 
taking  care  of  their  children  they  are  attending  to  the  citizenship  of 
the  future. 

I  want  to  say  a  special  word  to  the  railway  men.  You  men  who  do 
your  work  in  connection  witli  the  railways  of  the  country  typify  to  a 
peculiar  degree  the  qualities  that  we  need  in  American  citizenship. 
We  like  to  think  that  the  average  American  is  a  man  who  is  willing  to 
work  hard  and  to  take  risks.  That  is  just  what  a  railroad  man  has  to 
do,  and  has  to  be  willing  to  do.  We  like  to  think  that  the  average 
American  knows  how  to  do  work  by  himself,  and  yet  to  work  in  com- 
bination with  others.  That  is  just  what  the  average  railroad  ni^| 
has  to  do.  We  like  to  think  that  the  average  American  citizen  knows 
how  to  take  responsibilities,  and  yet  how  to  play  his  part  in  our  worlj 
as  a  whole.     That  is  what  the  railway  man  must  do. 


AT  BETHLEHEM.  PA..  AUGUST  lo.  1905. 
Mr.  Mayor,  fellow  citizens: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  and  to  be  introduced  by  your  mayor, 
who  has  called  my  special  attention  to  this  wonderful  industry  typified 
by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works.  As  I  passed  by  I  was  greeted  with 
salutes  from  some  of  the  cannon  you  have  made,  and  I  feel  about 
those  cannon  that,  while  I  earnestly  hope  that  they  may  never  have  to 
be  used,  and  while  alt  that  in  me  lies  shall  be  done  to  see  that  this 
Nation  never  gives  just  cause  of  oflFense  to  another  nation  so  as  to 
warrant  their  use,  yet  tliat  if  they  should  be  needed,  they  will  come  in 
mighty  handy.  If  they  should  be  needed,  we  want  the  very  best,  and 
we  want  the  best  men  behind  them.  In  war  the  ultimate  factor  is  the 
man  behind  the  gun.  You  have  got  to  have  not  only  an  Ai  gun,  bu^ 
an  Ai  gunner.     The  shot  that  counts  is  the  shot  that  hits.  ^| 

We  need  in  tlie  interest  of  peace  and  so  that  we  can  do  our  duty  m 
promoting  peace  of  the  world  to  have  it  understood  that  we  desir^ 
peace  not  from  fear,  not  from  weakness,  but  because  we  regard  pe^H 
as  just  and  right.     My  friends,  in  private  life,  in  the  life  of  peace,  m 
ordinary  civil  life,  it  is  true,  as  it  is  in  time  of  war,  that  great  thouglL 
it  is  to  have  these  evidences  of  our  material  prosperity,  the  thing  t^| 
couijts  most  is  the  average  of  our  citizenship.     Whether  this  country 
goes  up  or  goes  down  will  depend  in  the  last  analysis  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  average  American,  and  I  believe  that  this  country  will  go 
up  because  I  believe  that  in  the  future  the  average  character  of  our 
average  citizen  will  be  as  it  has  been  in  the  past 


zooseve 

BEFORE  THE  CATHOLIC  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

AND  THE  UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA. 

AT  WILKESBARRE.  PA..  AUGUST  lo,  1905.- 


I  am  particularly  glad  to  speak  to  this  audience  of  miners  and  thcii 
wives  and  children,  and  especially  to  speak  under  the  auspices  of  this 
great  temperance  society.  In  oiir  country  the  happiness  of  all  the  rest 
of  our  people  depends  most  of  all  upon  the  welfare  of  the  wageworker 
and  the  welfare  of  the  farmer.  If  we  can  secure  the  welfare  of  these 
two  classes  we  can  be  reasonably  certain  that  the  community  as  a  whole 
will  prosper.  And  we  must  never  forget  that  the  chief  factor  in  secur- 
ing the  welfare  alike  of  wage-worker  and  of  farmer,  as  of  everybody 
else,  must  be  the  man  himself. 

The  only  effective  way  to  help  anybody  is  to  help  him  help  him- 
self. There  are  exceptional  times  when  any  one  of  us  needs  ont^de 
help,  and  then  it  should  be  given  freely ;  but  normally  each  one  of 
us  must  depend  upon  his  own  exertions  for  his  own  success.  Some- 
thing can  be  done  by  wise  legislation  and  by  wise  and  honest  adminis- 
tration of  the  taws;  that  is,  something  can  be  done  by  our  action  taken 
in  our  collective  capacity  through  the  State  and  the  nation. 

Something  more  can  be  done  by  combination  and  organization 
among  ourselves  in  our  private  capacities  as  citizens,  so  long  as  this 
combination  or  organization  is  managed  with  wisdom  and  integrity, 
with  insistence  upon  the  rights  of  those  benefited,  and  yet  with  just  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  others. 

But  in  the  last  analysis  the  factor  most  influential  in  determining 
any  man's  success  must  ever  be  the  sum  of  that  man's  own  qualities, 
of  his  knowledge,  foresight,  thrift,  and  courage.  Whatever  tends  to 
increase  his  self-respect,  whatever  tends  to  help  him  overcome  the 
temptations  with  which  all  of  us  are  surrounded,  is  of  benefit  not 
only  to  him,  but  to  the  whole  community. 

No  one  society  can  do  more  to  help  the  wage-worker  than  such 
a  temperance  society  as  that  which  I  am  now  addressing.  It  is  of  in- 
calculable consequence  to  the  man  himself  that  he  should  be  sober 
and  temperate,  and  it  is  of  even  more  consequence  to  his  wife  and  his 
children ;  for  it  is  a  hard  and  cruel  fact  that  in  this  life  of  ours  the 
sins  of  the  man  are  often  visited  most  heavily  upon  those  whose  wel- 
fare should  be  his  one  special  care. 

For  tlie  drunkard,  for  the  man  who  loses  his  job  because  he  cannot 
control  or  will  not  control  his  desire  for  liquor  and  for  vicious  pleasure, 
we  have  a  feeling  of  anger  and  contempt  mixed  with  our  pity;  but 
for  his  unfortunate  wife  and  little  ones  we  feel  only  pity,  and  that 
of  the  deepest  and  tenderest  kind. 

Everything  possible  should  be  done  to  encourage  the  growth  of  that 


spirit  of  self-respect,  self-restraint,  sdf-reliancc,  which  If  H  onlf 
grows  enough  is  certain  to  make  all  those  in  whom  it  shows  ilsdf 
move  steadily  upward  toward  the  highest  standard  of  American  dli- 
zenship.  It  is  a  proud  and  responsible  privilege  to  be  citizens  of  ihii 
great  self-goveniing  nation ;  and  each  of  us  needs  to  keep  stca^Uly 
before  his  eyes  the  fact  that  he  is  wholly  unfit  to  take  part  in  the 
work  of  governing  others  unless  he  can  first  govern  himself.  He 
must  stand  up  manfully  for  his  own  rights;  he  must  respect  the  rights 
of  others ;  he  must  obey  the  law,  and  he  must  try  to  h've  up  to  those 
rules  of  righteousness  which  are  above  and  behind  all  laws. 

This  applies  just  as  much  to  the  man  of  great  wealth  as  to  the  man 
of  small  means ;  to  the  capitalist  as  to  the  wage-worker.  .\nd  as  one 
practical  point,  let  me  urge  that  in  the  event  of  any  difficulty,  especially 
if  it  is  what  is  known  as  a  labor  trouble,  both  sides  show  thcmsclrri 
willing  to  meet,  willing  to  consult,  and  anxious  each  to  treat  the  other 
reasonably  and  fairly,  each  to  look  at  the  other's  side  of  the  case,  and 
do  the  other  justice.  If  only  this  course  could  be  generally  fol- 
lowed,  the  chance  of  industrial  disaster  would  be  minimized. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  want  to  read  you  an  extract  from  a  letter  I 
have  just  received  from  a  Catholic  priest  whom  I  know  well  ami 
whom  I  know  to  be  as  stanch  a  friend  of  the  laboring  man  as  there 
is  to  be  found  in  this  country.  Now  and  then — not  too  often — it  i» 
a  good  thing  for  all  of  us  to  hear  what  is  not  pcrtiaps  altogether 
palatable,  provided  only  that  the  person  who  tells  the  truth  is  our 
genuine  friend,  knows  what  he  is  talking  about  (even  though  be 
may  not  see  all  sides  of  the  case),  and  tells  us  what  he  has  to  sajr, 
not  with  a  desire  to  hurt  our  feelings,  but  with  the  transparent  pur- 
pose to  do  us  good.    With  this  foreword,  here  is  a  part  of  the  letter: 

"I  would  humbly  recommend  that  you  lend  your  entire  weight  to 
the  cause  which  the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union  of  America 
represents,  and  especially  so  in  its  relation  to  the  working  classes  of 
this  country,  for  whom  it  is  doing  so  much  good.  You  know  that  tlic 
temperance  movement  is  a  potent  auxiliary  to  the  institutions  of  onr 
country  in  building  up  a  better  manhood  and  a  truer  ChristisMtf 
among  our  citizens.  It  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  two  eo«l 
strikes  of  1900  and  1902,  respectively,  by  keeping  the  men  sober,  aod 
thus  removing  the  danger  of  riotous  and  unbecoming  conduct.  There 
is  one  discouraging  feature  connected  with  the  upward  teodeocy  of 
the  wage  scale  among  the  workmen  of  this  country. 

"The  higher  the  wages,  the  more  money  they  spend  in  saloon&.  Tbe 
shorter  the  hours,  the  more  they  are  inclined  to  absent  thenMelve* 
from  home.  An  apparent  disregard  for  family  tics  is  growing  37T-''"C 
the  poorer  classes*  which  will  eventually  lead  to  a  disregard  for  ;' 

*TUerc  tre  •ymptomi  of  ■  lintUar  iUa>eKiu>l  Mttonc  ttie  riclt.— A.  U.  L. 
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blessings  our  country  affords  them.  Hence,  with  an  increase  of 
wages  a  corresponding  movement  tor  better  manhood,  nobler  citizen- 
ship, and  truer  Christianity  should  be  set  on  foot.  The  dignity  of 
labor  should  be  maintained,  which  can  be  done  only  through  the  love 
that  a  man  should  have  for  his  work,  and  through  the  intelligence 
which  he  puts  into  it.  A  steady  hand  and  sober  mind  are  necessary 
for  this.  Hence,  the  necessity  of  the  temperance  cause  and  of  the 
efforts  which  organized  abstainers  are  putting  into  the  movement." 

Now,  in  what  is  here  written  this  priest  does  not  mean  that  the 
tendency  is  to  grow  worse ;  but  he  means  that  with  shorter  hours 
and  increased  wages  there  is  a  tendency  to  go  wrong,  which  must  be 
offset  by  movements  such  as  this  great  temperance  movement  and 
similar  efforts  for  social  and  civic  betterment,  or  else  the  increase  in  H 
leisure  antl  money  will  prove  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  I  strive 
never  to  tell  any  one  what  I  do  not  thoroughly  believe,  and  I  shall 
not  say  to  you  that  to  be  honest,  and  temperate,  and  hardworking,  and 
thrifty  will  always  bring  success. 

The  hand  of  the  Lord  is  sometimes  heavy  upon  the  just  as  well 
as  upon  the  unjust,  and  in  the  life  of  labor  and  effort  which  we  must 
lead  on  this  earth  it  is  not  always  possible  either  by  work,  by  wisdom, 
or  by  upright  beliavior  to  ward  off  disaster.  But  it  is  most  em- 
phatically true  that  the  chance  for  leading  a  happy  and  prosperous 
life  is  immensely  improved  if  only  the  man  is  decent,  sober,  indus- 
trious, and  exercises  foresight  and  judgment.  Let  him  remember  above 
all  that  the  performance  of  duty  is  the  first  essential  to  right  living, 
and  that  a  good  type  of  average  family  life,  is  the  comer-stone  of 
national  happiness  and  greatness.  No  man  can  be  a  good  citizen,  can 
deserve  the  respect  of  his  fellows,  unless  first  of  all  he  is  a  good 
man  in  his  own  family,  unless  he  does  his  duty  faithfully  by  his 
wife  and  children. 

I  strongly  believe  in  trades  unions  wisely  and  justly  handled,  in 
which  the  rightful  purpose  to  benefit  those  connected  with  them  is 
not  accompanied  by  a  desire  to  do  injustice  or  wrong  to  others.  I 
believe  in  the  duty  of  capitalist  and  wage-workers  to  try  to  seek  one 
another  out,  to  understand  each  other's  point  of  view,  and  to  en-  fl 
deavor  to  show  broad  and  kindly  human  sympathy  one  with  the 
other. 

I  believe  in  the  work  of  these  great  temperance  organizations,  of  fl 
all  kindred  movements  like  the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations ;  in  short,  in  every  movement  which  strives  to    ^ 
help  a  man  by  teaching  him  how  to  help  himself.     But  most  of  all  I    H 
believe  in  the  efficacy  of  the  man  himself  striving  continually  to  in- 
crease his  own  self-respect  by  the  way  in  which  he  does  his  duty  to 
himself  and  to  his  neighbor. 
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66o  Messages  and  Speeches 

AT  ELMIRA.  N.  Y..  AUGUST  n.  igos- 

My  friends  and  fellow  citizens: 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  be  again  in  your  beautiful  city 
to  have  traveled  as  I  have  been  traveling  to-day  through  this  won- 
derful fertile  country  of  southern  New  York,  my  own  State.  lo 
greeting  all  of  you,  I  want  to  say  a  word  of  special  greeting  to  th 
bodies  of  Firemen's  Associations  that  have  met  here  witliin  the 
day  or  two.  In  our  modem  industrial  life  things  are  sometimes 
so  easy  that  the  harder  qualities  almost  tend  to  atrophy.  T" 
it  is  a  fine  thing  to  see  men  who  have  taken  up  a  profession  wl 
for  the  exercise  of  very  ounce  of  courage  and  coolness  and  pro«'( 
a  man  can  have.  They  are  good  qualities  to  develop  in  a  nation 
I  am  mighty  glad  to  see  any  of  our  people  who  develop  tlicm. 

There  are  certain  classes  of  our  people,  such  as  firemen,  most  of 
them  employed  on  railroads,  and  the  men  in  the  light-houses  and  life- 
saving  services,  who,  by  tlie  very  fact  of  their  profession,  are  callrd_ 
upon  to  exercise  those  qualities  of  which  this  nation  would  have  nc 
should  it  ever  again  be  called  to  war.    I  earnestly  hope  it  never  will 
called  again,  and  I  will  make  every  effort  to  see  that  peace  obtains,  bu 
one  first-class  way  to  keep  peace  is  to  make  it  evident  that  you  arc  nc 
afraid  to  fight. 

I  have  a  great  contempt  for  the  brawler,  and  not  merely  conte 
but  the  most  active  disUke  for  the  man  who  bullies  whomsoever 
weaker,  who  wrongs  the  less  fortunate.    I  feel  that  we  should  have  the^ 
same  kind  of  international  morality  as  of  individual,  we  must  not  brawl, 
but  we  must  let  other  nations  see  that  we  are  strong  enough  to  bok 
our  own, 

(The  Klmira  Ctzeite,  Elmira,  N.  \ ..  .\v%.  i:.  iMua.) 

AT  HORNELLSVILLE,  N.  Y..  AUGUST  ii.  igo5. 

My  friends: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  back  here  again.     I  !.a\'' 
more  than  once  to  your  city  and  I  know  this  region  of  the  country 
I  always  am  glad  to  be  traveling  through  it  and  now  to  have  the  chan 
of  greeting  you  while  I  am  President.     In  passli      :'      ugh  Penmj'- 
vania  and  New  York  to-day  and  realizing  the  haji;  nd  prospcrttr 

of  our  people,  I  have  felt  so  much  that  we  ought  all  of  as  to  rea&ae 
that  there  is  one  portion  of  our  country  now  which  has  been  overtike 
by  a  great  disaster. 

The  city  of  New  Orleans  is  suffering  in  its  contest  with 
fever  and  no  one  who  has  not  been  through  an  <    ' "  of  that 

can  appreciate  the  fall  horror  that  it  brings,      i  looal 

ment  is  now  doing  whatever  it  can  do  to  help  New  Orleans.    As  |d 
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that  sympathy  is  limited  simply  to  the  action  of  the  medical  bratich 
Wc  stand  ready  to  help  that  great  city  at  any  time  and  I  know  that  the 
sympathy  of  every  other  part  of  the  country  goes  out  to  the  people 
of  New  Orleans,  and  all  Louisiana  as  they  battle  valiantly  against  the 
foe  that  has  come  upon  them. 

[The  Elmir*  Caxrttc.  fllmir*.  N    Y,.  Aog.   11.  1906.1 
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AT  CHAUTAUQUA,  N.  Y.  AUGUST  n.  1905. 

To-day  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  on  one  feature  of  our  national  foreign 
pohcy  and  one  feature  of  our  national  domestic  policy.  ^^ 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  a  part  of  international  law.  But  it  is  the^^ 
fundamental  feature  of  our  entire  foreign  policy,  so  far  as  the  western 
hemisphere  is  concerned,  and  it  has  more  and  more  been  meeting 
with  recognition  abroad.  The  reason  why  it  is  meeting  with  this 
recognition  is  because  we  have  not  allowed  it  to  become  fossilized, 
but  have  adapted  our  construction  of  it  to  meet  the  growing,  changing 
needs  of  this  hemisphere.  Fossilization,  of  course,  means  death, 
whether  to  an  individual,  a  government,  or  a  doctrine. 

It  is  out  of  the  question  to  claim  a  right  and  yet  shirk  the  responsibil- 
ity for  exercising  that  right.  When  we  announce  a  policy  such  as 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  we  thereby  commit  ourselves  to  accepting  the 
consequences  of  the  policy,  and  these  conseqtiences  from  time  to  time 
alter. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  what  the  Monroe  Doctrine  really  is.J 
It  forbids  the  territorial  encroachment  of  non-.American  powers  on 
American  soil.  Its  purpose  is  partly  to  secure  this  Nation  against 
seeing  great  military  powers  obtain  new  footholds  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  partly  to  secure  to  our  fellow  republics  south  of  us 
the  chance  to  develop  along  their  own  lines  without  being  oppressed 
or  conquered  by  non-American  powers.  j 

As  we  have  grown  more  and  more  powerful,  our  advocacy  of  tliis 
doctrine  has  been  received  with  more  and  more  respect;  but  what  has 
tended  most  to  give  the  doctrine  standing  among  the  nations  is  our  | 
growing  willingness  to  show  that  we  not  only  mean  what  we  say  and 
are  prepared  to  back  it  up,  but  that  we  mean  to  recognize  our  obliga- 
tions to  foreign  peoples  no  less  than  to  insist  upon  our  own  rights.         1 

Wc  cannot  permanently  adhere  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  unless  we 
succeed  in  making  it  evident  in  the  first  place  that  we  do  not  intend  to 
lrc?it  it  in  any  shape  or  way  as  an  excuse  for  aggrandizement  on  our 
part  at  the  expense  of  the  republics  to  the'south  of  us;  second,  that 
we  do  not  intend  to  permit  it  to  be  used  by  any  of  these  republics  as 
a  shield  to  protect  that,  republic  from  the  consequences  of  its  own 
misdeeds  against  foreign  nations:  third,  that  inasmuch  as  by  tliis 
doctrine  we  prevent  otlier  nations  from  interfering  on  this  side  of  the 
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As  to  the  second  point,  if  a  repofaiic  to  the  soaA  of 
toft  against  a  foreign  oatioa.  sncii,  for  in^tanrr.  as  aira^ful  actioa 
apdnrt  die  persons  of  dtizess  of  diat  nation,  then  die  Maame  Dtetrine 
does  not  force  as  to  tnterfere  to  prerait  pum^BMBt  of  the  tart,  saT« 
to  see  diat  the  pmwtfimrnt  docs  not  dirccdy  or  iadirecdj  *«»Mm^  the 
form  of  territorial  oecnpatioa  of  the  offending  tounuw.  Tte  r»^  is 
more  difficult  when  the  trouble  comes  from  die  faifaire  to  meet  coatxac^ 
tnal  obligations. 

Our  own  govemmeot  has  alwars  refused  to  enforce  sndi 
tual  obligation  on  behalf  of  its  citizens  bj  the  appeal  to  anns.  It  is 
mudi  to  be  wished  that  all  foreign  governments  woold  take  the  same 
Tiew.  But  at  present  this  country  Would  ocrtaiidy  not  be  wflKi^  ig 
go  to  war  to  prevent  a  foreign  govemment  from  coOecttng  a  just  ddbc 
or  to  back  up  some  one  of  oar  sister  repobEcs  in  a  refusal  to  par  tust 
debts;  and  the  ahemative  mar  in  any  case  prove  to  be  that  we  shall 
owsehres  ondertalcc  to  bringr  about  some  arrangeroenl  b>-  which  sn 
BOCh  as  is  possibk  of  the  just  obligations  shall  be  paid.     Personally  1 
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should  always  prefer  to  see  this  country  step  in  and  put  through  such 
an  arrangement  rather  than  let  any  foreign  country  undertake  it. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  any  foreign  power  take  possession  permanently 
or  temporarily  of  the  customs  houses  of  an  American  republic  in  order 
to  enforce  its  obligations,  and  the  alternative  may  at  any  time  be  that 
we  shall  be  forced  to  do  so  ourselves. 

Finally,  and  what  is  in  my  view  really  the  most  important  thing  of 
all,  it  is  our  duty,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  to  try  to  help  upward  our 
weaker  brothers.  Just  as  there  has  been  a  gradual  growth  of  the 
ethical  element  in  the  relations  of  one  individual  to  another,  so  that 
with  all  the  faults  of  our  Christian  civilization  it  yet  remains  true  that 
we  are,  no  matter  how  slowly,  more  and  more  coming  to  recognize 
the  duty  of  bearing  one  another's  burdens,  similarly  I  believe  that  the 
ethical  clement  is  by  degrees  entering  into  the  dealings  of  one  nation 
with  another. 

Under  strain  of  emotions  caused  by  sudden  disaster,  this  feeling  is 
very  evident.  A  famine  or  a  plague  in  one  country  brings  much 
sympathy  and  some  assistance  from  other  countries.  Moreover,  we 
are  now  beginning  to  recognize  that  weaker  peoples  have  a  claim  upon 
us,  even  when  the  appeal  is  made  not  to  our  emotions  by  some  sudden 
calamity,  but  to  our  consciences  by  a  long  continuing  condition  of 
affairs. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  nations  have  more  than  begun  to  ap- 
proach the  proper  relationship  one  to  another,  and  I  fully  recognize 
the  folly  of  proceeding  upon  the  assumption  that  this  ideal  condition 
can  now  be  realized  in  full — for  in  order  to  proceed  upon  such  an  as- 
sumption we  would  first  require  some  method  of  forcing  recalcitrant 
nations  to  do  their  duty,  as  well  as  of  seeing  that  they  arc  protected  in 
their  rights. 

In  the  interest  of  justice,  it  is  as  necessary  to  exercise  the  police 
power  as  to  show  charity  and  helpful  genero.sity.  But  something  can 
even  now  be  done  toward  the  end  in  view.  That  something,  for  in- 
stance, this  nation  has  already  done  as  regards  Cuba  and  is  now  trying 
to  do  as  regards  Santo  Domingo.  There  are  few  things  in  our  history 
in  which  we  should  take  more  genuine  pride  than  the  way  in  which 
we  liberated  Cuba,  and  then,  instead  of  instantly  abandoning  it  to 
chaos,  stayed  in  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  island  until  we  had  put 
it  on  the  right  path,  and  finally  gave  it  freedom  and  helped  it  as  it 
started  on  the  life  of  an  independent  republic. 

Santo  Domingo  has  now  made  an  appeal  to  us  to  help  it  in  turn, 
and  not  only  every  principle  of  wisdom,  but  every  generous  instinct 
within  us  bids  us  respond  to  the  appeal.  The  conditions  in  Santo 
Domingo  have  for  a  number  of  years  grown  from  bad  to  worse  until 
recently  all  society  was  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.    Fortunately,  just 
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at  this  moment  a  wise  ruler  sprang  up  in  Santo  Domingo,  who,  wiA_ 
his  colleagues,  saw  the  dangers  threatening  their  beloved  co>'  ~ii 

appealed  to  the  friendship  of  their  great  .-ind  powerful  ii.  i< 

help  them. 

The  immediate  threat  came  to  them  ia  the  sha[)e  of  for  r^ 

vention.     The  previous  rulers  of  Santo  Domingo  had  reck n« 

curred  debts,  and  owing  to  her  internal  disorders  she  liad  ceased  to 
be  able  to  provide  means  of  paying  the  debts.  The  patience  of  h< 
foreign  creditors  had  become  exhausted,  and  at  least  one  fore 
nation  was  on  the  point  of  intervention,  and  was  only  prevented  from 
intervening  by  the  unofficial  assurance  of  this  government  that  it  would 
itself  strive  to  help  Santo  Domingo  in  her  hour  of  need/  Of  the  debts 
incurred  some  were  just,  while  some  were  not  of  a  character  whkb 
really  renders  it  obligatory  on  or  proper  for  Santo  Domingo  to  pa| 
them  in  full.  But  she  could  not  pay  any  of  them  at  all  unless 
stability  was  assured. 

Accordingly  the  executive  department  of  our  government  n« 
tiated  a  treaty  under  which  we  are  to  try  to  help  the  Dominican 
to  straighten  out  their  finances.  This  treaty  is  ]>ending  before  the 
Senate,  whose  consent  to  it  is  necessary.  In  the  meantime,  we  hai 
made  a  temporary  arrangement  which  will  last  until  the  Senate 
had  time  to  take  action  upon  the  treaty.  Under  this  arrangement  wt 
see  to  the  honest  administration  of  the  custom-houses,  collecting  tl 
revenues,  turning  over  45  per  cent,  to  the  government  for  rumiij 
expenses,  and  putting  the  other  55  per  cent,  into  a  safe  deposit  fa 
equitable  division  among  the  various  creditors,  whether  European 
American,  accordingly  as,  after  investigation,  their  claims  seem  just 

The  custom-houses  offer  well-nigh  the  only  Sources  of  revenue  in 
Santo  Domingo,  and  the  different  revolutions  usually  have  as  tbcir 
real  aim  the  obtaining  possession  of  these  custom-houses.  The  mere 
fact  that  we  are  protecting  the  custom-houses  and  collecting  the  rev- 
enue with  efficiency  and  honesty  has  completely  discouraged  aQ  revo- 
lutionary movement,  while  it  has  already  produced  such  an  incr 
in  the  revenues  that  the  government  is  actually  getting  more  it 
the  45  per  cent,  that  we  turn  over  to  it  than  it  got  formerly  when  H 
took  the  entire  revenue. 

This  is  enabling  the  poor,  harassed  people  of  Santo  Domingo  onct 
more  to  tuni  their  attention  to  industry  and  to  be  free  from  the  car 
of  interminable  revolutionary  disturbance.*     It  offers  to  all  tiona 

*The   trouble  wilh   Santo  Uomiogo  is  a  imablc  of   r  '       "         —' 

himself,  tnpsct.     lie  ia  likr  a  vine,  aiiii  hit  cicilifitlon  nr> 

whir-  .>■.-,„  ,,  „  irtllj,  thereon   lo  clamber.     T-i -•  ,..^j-  . 

'  This  liiu  brm  true  wherever  ibv  acsi 

li"  iK-rn  IricL     Of  rounc  tlicre  or«    «*i-  >^\  ^    zm 

no  ilitjenrnci-  between  nicM  Jnd  l)ol<l  th»l  wltdl  ta  ««.h1  lor  tht- 
■U  men,  falsck.  yctlow  >ud  ted.     Thiw   will   And   (aiili   with  td''  _ 


creditors,  American  and  European,  the  only  really  good  chance  to 
obtain  that  to  which  they  arc  justly  entitled,  while  it  in  return  gives 
to  Santo  Domingo  the  only  opportunity  of  defense  against  claims 
which  it  ought  not  to  pay — for  now  if  it  meets  the  views  of  the  Senate 
we  shall  ourselves  thoroughly  examine  all  these  claims,  whether  Amer- 
ican or  foreign,  and  see  that  none  that  are  improper  are  paid.  Indeed, 
the  only  effective  opposition  to  the  treaty  will  probably  come  from 
dishonest  creditors,  foreign  and  American,  and  from  the  professional 
revolutionists  of  the  island  itself.  We  have  already  good  reason  to 
believe  that  some  of  the  creditors,  who  do  not  dare  expose  their  claims 
to  honest  scrutiny,  are  endeavoring  to  stir  up  sedition  in  the  island,  fl 
and  are  also  endeavoring  to  stir  up  opposition  to  the  treaty  both  in 
Santo  Domingo  and  here,  trusting  that  in  one  place  or  the  other  it 
may  be  possible  to  secure  cither  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  or  else  its  fl 
amendment  in  such  fashion  as  to  be  tantamount  to  rejection. 

Under  the  course  taken,  stability  and  order  and  all  the  benefits  of 
peace  are  at  last  coming  to  Santo  Domingo,  all  danger  of  foreign  in-  ■ 
tervention  has  ceased,  and  there  is  at  last  a  prospect  that  all  creditors 
will  get  justice,  no  more  and  no  less. 

If  the  arrangement  is  terminated  chaos  will  follow,  and  if  chaos  fol-  fl 
lows,  sooner  or  later  this  government  may  be  involved  in  serious  diffi- 
culttes  with  foreign  governments  over  the  island,  or  else  may  be  forced 
itself  to  intervene  in  the  island  in  some  unpleasant  fashion.     Under  ■ 
the  present  arrangement  the  independence  of  the  island  is  scrupulously 
respected,  the  danger  of  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  the  in- 
tervention of  foreign  powers  vanishes,  and  the  interference  of  our  gov-  ■ 
ernment  is  minimized,  so  that  we  only  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
Santo   Domingo  authorities   to   secure  the  proper   administration   of 
the  customs,  and  therefore  to  secure  the  payment  of  just  debts  and  ■ 
to  secure  the  Santo  Dominican  government  against  demands  for  un- 
just debts.    The  present  method  prevents  there  being  any  need  of  our  _ 
establishing  any  kind  of  protectorate  over  the  island  and  g^ves  the  f 
people  of  Santo   Domingo  the   same  chance  to  move   onward  and 
upward  which  we  have  already  given  to  the  people  of  Cuba.     It  will 
be  doubly  to  our  discredit  as  a  nation  if  we  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this 
chance,  for  it  will  be  of  damage  to  ourselves,  and,  above  all,  it  will 
be  of  incalculable  damage  to  Santo  Domingo.    Every  consideration  of 
wise  policy,  and,  above  all,  every  consideration  of  large  generosity, 
bids  us  meet  the  request  of  Santo  Domingo  as  we  are  now  trying  to 
meet  it.  ■ 


They  may  even  complain  of  me  as  narrow.  Let  me  say  to  tlicse  good  people  that  they  should 
carry  their  complainls  higher;  it  was  not  I  who  provided  the  difTercnccs  between  white  and 
black.  Neither,  for  that  matter,  arc  ihey  the  first  who  have  regretted — at  least  by  an  infcren 
to   be    drawn    from   their    attitudes — that    the    Creator,   in    the    beginning,    didn't   take   advice.] 
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So  much  for  one  feature  of  our  foreign  policy.  Now  for  one  feature 
of  our  domestic  policy.  One  of  the  main  features  of  our  national  gov- 
ernmental policy  should  be  the  effort  to  secure  adequate  and  effective 
supervisory  and  regulatory  control  over  all  great  corporations  doing 
an  interstate  business.  Much  of  tlie  legislation  aimed  to  prevent  the 
evils  connected  w^ith  the  enormous  development  of  these  great  corpora- 
tions has  been  ineffective,  partly  because  it  aimed  at  doing  too  much 
and  partly  because  it  did  not  confer  on  the  government  a  really  efficient 
method  of  holding  any  guilty  corporation  to  account.  The  effort  to 
prevent  all  restraint  of  competition,  whether  harmful  or  beneficial,  has 
been  ill  judged ;  what  is  needed  is  not  so  much  the  effort  to  prevent 
combination  as  a  vigilant  and  effective  control  of  the  combinations 
formed,  so  as  to  secure  just  and  equitable  dealing  on  their  part  alike 
toward  the  public  generally,  toward  their  smaller  competitors,  an(^_ 
toward    the    wage-workers    in    their   employ.  ^M 

Under  the  present  laws  we  have  in  the  last  four  years  accomplished 
much  that  is  of  substantial  value ;  but  the  difficulties  in  the  way  have 
been  so  great  as  to  prove  that  further  legislation  is  advisable.  Many 
corporations  show  themselves  honorably  desirous  to  obey  the  law,  but 
unfortunately  some  corporations,  and  very  wealthy  ones  at  that,  ex- 
haust every  effort  which  can  be  suggested  by  the  highest  ability,  or 
secured  by  the  most  lavish  expenditure  of  money,  to  defeat  the  pur- 
poses of  the  laws  on  the  statute  books.  ^^ 

Not  only  the  men  in  control  of  these  corporations,  but  the  busine9^| 
world  generally,  ought  to  realize  that  such  conduct  is  in  every  way 
perilous,  and  constitutes  a  menace  to  the  nation  generally,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  people  of  great  property. 

I  earnestly  believe  that  this  is  true  of  only  a  relatively  small  por- 
tion of  the  very  rich  men  engaged  in  handling  the  largest  corporations 
in  the  country ;  but  the  attitude  of  these  comparatively  few  men  does 
undoubtedly  harm  the  country,  and  above  all  harm  the  men  of  large 
means  by  the  just,  but  sometimes  misguide<l,  popular  indignation  to 
which  it  gives  rise.  The  consolidation  in  the  form  of  what  are  popu- 
larly called  trusts  of  corporate  interests  of  immense  value  has  tended 
to  produce  unfair  restraints  of  trade  of  an  oppressive  character,  and 
these  unfair  restraints  tend  to  create  great  artificial  monopolies.  The 
violations  of  the  law  known  as  the  anti-trust  law,  which  was  meant  to 
meet  the  conditions  thus  arising,  have  more  and  more  become  confined 
to  the  larger  combinations,  the  very  ones  against  whose  pohcy  of 
monopoly  and  oppression  the  policy  of  the  law  was  chiefly  directed. 
Many  of  these  combinations,  by  secret  methods  and  by  protracted  liti- 
gation, arestill  unwisely  seeking  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  their 
illega^BH"^  The  government  has  very  properly  exercised  moderation 
in  to  enforce  the  criminal  provisions  of  the  statute,  but  it 
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has  become  our  conviction  that  in  some  cases,  such  as  that  of  at  least 
certain  of  the  beef  packers  recently  indicted  in  Chicago,  it  is  impossible 
longer  to  show  leniency.  Moreover,  if  the  existing  law  proves  to  be 
inadequate,  so  that  under  established  rules  of  evidence  clear  violations 
may  not  be  readily  proved,  defiance  of  the  law  must  inevitably  lead  to 
further  legislation.  This  legislation  may  be  more  drastic  than  I  would 
prefer.  If  so,  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  will  be  because 
of  the  stubborn  determination  of  some  of  the  great  combinations  in 
striving  to  prevent  the  enforcement  of  the  law  as  it  stands,  by  every 
device,  legal  and  illegal. 

Very  many  of  these  men  seem  to  think  that  the  alternative  is  simply 
between  submitting  to  the  mild  kind  of  governmental  control  we  advo- 
cate and  the  absolute  freedom  to  do  whatever  they  think  best.  They 
are  generally  in  error.  Either  they  will  have  to  submit  to  reasonable 
supervision  and  regulation  by  the  national  authorities,  or  else  they  will 
ultimately  have  to  submit  to  governmental  action  of  a  far  more  drastic 
type.  Personally,  I  think  our  people  would  be  most  unwise  if  they  let 
any  exasperation  due  to  the  acts  of  certain  great  corporations  drive 
them  into  drastic  action,  and  I  should  oppose  such  action.  But  the 
great  corporations  are  themselves  to  blame  if  by  their  opposition  to 
what  is  legal  and  just  they  foster  the  popular  feeling  which  tells  for 
such  drastic  action. 

Some  great  corporations  resort  to  every  technical  expedient  to 
render  enforcement  of  the  law  impossible,  and  their  obstructive  tactics 
and  refusal  to  acquiesce  in  the  policy  of  law  have  taxed  to  the  utmost 
the  machinery  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  In  my  judgment  Con- 
gress may  well  inquire  whether  it  should  not  seek  other  means  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  law.  I  believe  that  all  corporations  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  national 
government.  I  do  not  believe  in  taking  steps  hastily  or  rashly,  and 
it  may  be  that  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  immediate  future  is  to  pass 
an  interstate  commerce  bill  conferring  upon  some  branch  of  the  execu- 
tive government  tlie  power  of  effective  action  to  remedy  the  abuses  in 
connection  with  railway  transportation.  But  in  the  end.  and  in  my 
judgment  at  a  time  not  very  far  off,  we  shall  have  to,  or  at  least  we 
shall  find  that  we  ought  to,  take  further  action  as  regards  all  corpora- 
tions doing  interstate  business.  The  enormous  increase  in  interstate 
trade,  resulting  from  the  industrial  devolopment  of  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century,  makes  it  proper  that  the  Federal  government  should,  so 
far  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  its  national  policy,  assume 
a  degree  of  administrative  control  of  these  great  corporations. 

It  may  well  be  that  we  shall  find  that  the  only  effective  way  of  exer- 
cising this  supervision  is  to  require  all  corporations  cngagetl  in  inter- 
state commerce  to  produce  proof  satisfactory,  say,  to  the  Department 
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o{  Commerce,  that  tficy  arc  not  parties  lo  aarf  cuuuacs  or 

or  cTtga^e<I  in  any  mfynn\)o]j  in  interstate  trade  m  -nai 

trust  law,  and  that  their  condua  on  certaiB  acber  ^ptriWrit  poiBts  is 

proper;  and,  moreover,  that  these  corporatioas  shall  agree,   arith  a 

penalty  of  forfeiture  of  their  ri(;;ht  to  eng::^e  is  sac&  tiwiuigi 

fumiKh  any  evidence  of  any  kind  as  to  their  trade  between  tike. 

whenever  »o  required  by  the  Department  of  GjannerGe: 

It  is  the  a)mo5t  univerftal  policy  of  the  serexal  States, 
ftatute,  that  foreign  corjjoraiions  may  lawfoDy  cnodpct 
their  txraodarics  only  when  they  prcxluce  certificates  that  titey  have 
complied  with  the  requirements  of  their  respective  States;  m  odter 
words,  that  cor{>oration«  shall  not  enjoy  the  privikges  and  tmnmnfttas 
afforded  by  the  State  governments  withont  first  complYing  with  the 
policy  of  their  laws.  Now  the  benefits  which  corporatioas  engaged  in 
Interstate  trade  enjoy  under  the  United  States  gorennnent  are  in- 
calculable ;  and  in  respect  of  such  trade  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
government  is  supreme  when  it  chooses  to  exercise  it. 

When,  as  is  now  the  case,  many  of  the  great  corporations  consistently 
strain  the  last  resources  of  legal  technicality  to  avoid  obedience  to  a 
law  for  the  reasonable  regulation  of  their  business,  the  only  way  ef- 
fectively to  meet  this  attitude  on  their  part  is  to  g^ve  to  the  executive 
department  of  the  government  a  more  direct,  and,  therefore,  more 
cfTicicnt  supervision  and  control  of  their  management. 

In  speaking  against  llie  abuses  committed  by  certain  very  wealthy 
corporations  or  iiulividtials,  and  of  the  necessity  of  seeking  so  far  as 
it  cati  safely  be  done  to  remedy  these  abuses,  there  is  always  danger 
lest  what  is  said  may  be  misinterpreted  as  an  attack  upon  men  of  means 
generally.  Now  it  cannot  too  often  be  repeated  in  a  republic  like  ours 
that  (lie  only  way  by  which  it  is  possible  permanently  to  benefit  the 
contlitifui  of  the  less  able  Jin<l  less  fortunate  is  so  to  shape  our  policy 
that  all  industrious  and  efficient  people  who  act  decently  may  be  bene- 
fited; and  this  means,  of  course,  that  the  benefit  will  come  even  more  to 
the  more  able  and  more  fortunate.  If,  under  such  circumstances,  t^^ 
less  fortunate  man  is  moved  by  envy  of  his  more  fortunate  brother  ^| 
strike  nt  the  conditions  under  which  they  have  both,  though  unequally, 
prospered,  he  may  rest  assurcil  that  while  the  result  may  be  damaging 
to  the  other  man,  it  will  be  even  more  damaging  to  himself.  Of  coarBC, 
I  am  now  speaking  of  prosperity  tliat  comes  under  normal  and  proper 
conditions. 

In  our  industrial  and  social  s\'stem  the  interests  of  all  men  arc  so 
doady  intertwined  that  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases  the  straight- 
dealing  man  who  by  ingcnuitA-  and  industn.'  benefits  himself  most  also 
The  man  of  great  productive  capacity  who  gets  rich 
h<e  labor  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other 


a  rule,  by  enabling  their  labor  to  produce  more  than  it  would 
without  his  guidance,  and  both  he  and  they  share  in  the  benefit,  so  that 
even  if  the  share  be  unequal  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  they,  too, 
are  really  benefited  by  his  success. 

A  vital  factor  in  the  success  of  any  enterprise  is  the  guiding  intelli- 
gence of  the  man  at  the  top,  and  there  is  need  in  the  interest  of  all  of 
us  to  encourage  rather  than  to  discourage  the  activity  of  the  exceptional 
men  who  guide  average  men  so  that  their  labor  may  result  in  increased 
production  of  the  kind  which  is  demanded  at  the  time.  Normally  we 
help  the  wage-worker,  we  help  the  man  of  small  means,  by  making 
conditions  such  that  the  man  of  exccj)tional  business  ability  receives  an 
exceptional  reward  for  the  ability. 

But  while  insisting  with  all  emphasis  upon  this,  it  is  also  true  that 
experience  has  shown  that  when  there  is  no  governmental  restraint  or 
supervision,  some  of  the  exceptional  men  use  their  energies  not  in  ways 
that  are  for  the  common  good,  but  in  ways  which  tell  against  this 
common  good,  and  by  so  doing  they  not  only  wrong  smaller  and  less 
able  men — whether  wage-workers  or  small  producers  and  traders — 
but  force  other  men  of  exceptional  abilities  themselves  to  do  what  is 
wrong  under  penalty  of  falling  behind  in  the  keen  race  for  success. 
There  is  need  of  legislation  to  strive  to  meet  sucli  abuses.  At  one  time  or 
in  one  place  this  legislation  may  take  the  form  of  factory  laws  and  em- 
ployers' liability  laws.  Under  other  conditions  it  may  take  the  form  of 
dealing  with  the  franchises  which  derive  their  value  from  the  grant 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  It  may  be  aimed  at  the  mani- 
fold abuses,  far-reaching  in  their  eflfccts,  which  spring  from  over-capi- 
talization. Or  it  may  be  necessary  to  meet  such  conditions  as  those 
with  which  I  am  now  dealing  and  to  strive  to  procure  proper  super- 
vision and  regulation  by  the  national  government  of  all  great  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  interstate  commerce  or  doing  an  interstate  business. 

There  are  good  people  who  are  afraid  of  each  type  of  legislation ; 
and  much  the  same  kind  of  argument  that  is  now  advanced  against 
the  eflfort  to  regulate  big  corporations  has  been  again  and  again  ad- 
vanced against  the  eflFort  to  secure  proper  employers'  liability  laws 
or  proper  factory  laws  with  reference  to  women  and  children ;  much 
the  same  kind  of  argument  was  advanced  but  five  years  ago  against 
the  franchise-tax  law  enacted  in  this  State  while  I  was  governor. 

Of  course,  there  is  always  the  danger  of  abuse  if  legislation  of  this 
type  is  approached  in  a  hysterical  or  sentimental  spirit ;  or,  above  all, 
if  it  is  approached  in  a  spirit  of  envy  and  hatred  toward  men  of  wealth.* 

•The  great  danger  to  this  country  lie*  in  the  ignorance  of  the  rich.  One  of  the  most 
ignorant  men  I  ever  met,  and  I  met  him  at  President  Rooievelt's  table,  was  one  of  the  richcil. 
I  heard  him  talk  on  the  future  of  the  nation,  and  the  perils — as  he  saw  them — that  confronted 
it  A  man  just  down  from  the  moon  would  have  known  morr  about  them.  I  could  account 
for  his  darkened  condition  only  on  the  assumption — and  I  still  think  it  a  correct  one — that  he 
had  been   perched  for  jrcars  upon  the  hcapcd-up  mountain  of  his  millions,  miles  above   wtut 
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We  must  not  try  to  go  too  fast,  under  penalty  of  finding  that  we 
may  be  going  in  the  wrong  direction ;  and,  in  any  event,  wc  ought 
always  to  proceed  by  evolution  and  not  by  revolution.  The  laws  most 
be  conceived  and  executed  in  a  spirit  of  sanity  and  justice,  and  with 
exactly  as  much  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  big  man  as  for  the  rights 
of  the  little  man — treating  big  man  and  little  man  exactly  alike. 

Our  ideal  must  be  the  effort  to  combine  all  proper  freedom  for  indi- 
vidual effort,  with  some  guarantee  that  the  effort  is  not  exercised  in 
contravention  of  the  eternal  and  immutable  principles  of  justice. 


TO  THE  STUDENTS  OF  RANDOLPH-MACON  COLLEGE.  AT 
ASHLAND.  VA..  OCT.  t8.  igos. 

My  friends  and  fellow  citizens: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  the  chance  of  greeting  you  and  to  be  greeted 
by  you.  I  want  to  say  a  word  here  in  a  place  identiiicd  witli  the  oamci 
of  two  of  America's  greatest  statesmen — Patrick  Henr>'  and  Henry 
Clay — in  the  seat  of  a  college  which  in  the  Randolph- Macon  sy- 
commemorates  the  names  of  two  others  of  that  wonderful  grou, 
statesmen  which  Virginia  gave  to  the  nation.  I  wish  here  to  say  a 
word  of  recognition  to  those  who  are  doing  this  great  educational 
work. 

In  a  republic  like  ours,  it  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  the  success 
of  the  republic  depends  upon  the  trained  intelligence  of  the  citizens. 
The  republic  cannot  succeed  if  we  do  not  take  pains  in  educating  the 
masters  of  the  republic — that  is,  the  people.  Self-government  is  ool 
too  easy  a  thing.  It  is  easy  enough  to  live  under  a  despotism.  You 
do  not  have  to  do  anything;  just  let  the  other  man  govern.  But  it  i» 
not  easy  to  live  in  a  republic  where  each  man  has  to  do  his  part  in 
the  governing,  and  where  he  cannot  do  it  if  there  is  not  a  sound  basij 
of  moral  and  intellectual  training,  and  that  is  the  basis  that  sudi  an 
institution  of  learning  as  that  here  and  its  kindred  institutions  give. 


AT  RICHMOND.  VA..  OCT.  18,  1905. 

aly  fricfids  and  {cllcnv  ciiiscns: 

I  trust  I  need  hardly  say  how  great  is  my  pleasure  at  speaking  i*' 
this  historic  capital  of  your  historic  State;  the  State  than  which  i» 
other  has  contributed  a  larger  proportion   to  the   '  'p  of  tbr 

nation:  for  on  the  honor  roll  of  those  American  wonl..v:>  .-...use  grr;'- 
ness  is  not  only  for  the  age  but  for  all  lime,  not  only  for  one  nation  '"' 


Rtiiiht  he  called  infottniitlon*!  lunber'ttne,  ontl  had  probacy  hckril  1 
wu  r«(1ty  sning  (ori««T4  on  this  Anieric<n  nrtb  tbin  ten  in  w— 
dtif<rn«hlp.— .\.  H.  L. 


«f    <M! 
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for  all  the  world,  on  this  honor  roll  Virginia's  name  stands  above  all 
others.  And  in  greeting  all  of  you,  I  know  that  no  one  will  grudge 
my  saying  a  special  word  of  acknowledgment  to  the  veterans  of  the 
Civil  War.  A  man  would  indeed  be  but  a  poor  American  who  could 
without  a  thrill  witness  the  way  in  which,  in  city  after  city  in  the 
North  as  in  the  South,  on  every  public  occasion,  the  men  who  wore  the 
blue  and  the  men  who  wore  the  gray  now  march  and  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  giving  tangible  proof  that  we  are  all  now  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  name  a  reunited  people,  a  people  infinitely  richer  because  of  the 
priceless  memories  left  to  all  Americans  by  you  men  who  fought  in 
the  great  war.  Last  Memorial  Day  I  spoke  in  Brooklyn,  at  the  un- 
veiling of  the  statue  of  a  Northern  general,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  that  great  audience  cheered 
every  allusion  to  the  valor  and  self-devotion  of  the  men  who  followed 
Lee  as  heartily  as  they  cheered  every  allusion  to  the  valor  and  self- 
devotion  of  the  men  who  followed  Grant.  The  wounds  left  by  the 
great  Civil  War  have  long  healed,  but  its  memories  remain.  Think  of 
it,  oh,  my  countrymen,  think  of  the  good  fortune  that  is  ours!  That 
whereas  every  other  war  of  modern  times  has  left  feelings  of  rancor 
and  bitterness  to  keep  asunder  the  combatants,  our  great  war  has  left 
to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  men  who  fought,  on  whichever  side 
they  fought,  the  same  right  to  feel  the  keenest  pride  in  the  great  deeds 
alike  of  the  men  who  fought  on  one  side  and  of  the  men  who  fought 
on  the  other.  The  proud  self-sacrifice,  the  resolute  and  daring  courage, 
the  high  and  steadfast  devotion  to  the  right  as  each  man  saw  it, 
whether  Northerner  or  Southerner,  these  qualities  render  all  Americans 
forever  the  debtors  of  those  who  in  the  dark  days  from  '6l  to  '65 
proved  their  truth  by  their  endeavor.  Here  around  Richmond,  here 
in  your  own  State,  there  lies  battlefield  after  battlefield,  rendered  for- 
ever memorable  by  the  men  who  counted  death  as  but  a  little  thing 
when  weighed  in  the  balance  against  doing  their  duty  as  it  was  given 
them  to  see  it.  These  men  have  left  us  of  the  younger  generation 
not  merely  the  memory  of  what  they  did  in  war,  but  of  what  they 
did  in  peace.  Foreign  observers  predicted  that  when  such  a  great 
war  closed  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
combatants  to  return  to  the  paths  of  peace.  They  predicted  ceaseless 
disorder,  wild  turbulence,  the  alternation  of  anarchy  and  despotism. 
But  the  good  sense  and  self-restraint  of  the  average  American  citizen 
falsified  these  prophecies.  The  great  armies  disbanded  and  the  private 
in  the  ranks,  like  the  officer  who  had  commanded  him,  went  back  to 
take  up  the  threads  of  his  life  where  he  had  dropped  them  when  the 
call  to  arms  came.  It  was  a  wonderful,  a  marvelous  thing,  in  a  country 
consecrated  to  peace  with  but  an  infinitesimal  regular  army,  to  develop 
so  quickly  the  huge  hosts  which  fronted  one  another  between  the  James 
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and  the  Potomac  and  along  the  Mtssusippi  and  its  tributaries, 
it  vras  an  even  more  wonderful,  an  even  more  marvelous  thing,  bow 
these  great  hosts,  once  their  work  done,  resolved  thentselves  into  the 
general  fabric  of  the  nation. 

Great  though  the  meed  of  praise  is  i^hich  is  due  the  South  for  the 
soldierly  valor  her  sons  displayed  during  the  fou^  years  of  war,  I 
think  that  even  greater  praise  is  due  to  her  for  what  her  people  h^Mgi 
accomplished  in  the  forty  years  of  peace  which  followed.  For  fa^| 
years  the  South  has  made  not  merely  a  courageous,  but  at  times  a 
desperate  struggle,  as  she  has  striven  for  moral  and  material  well- 
being.  Her  success  has  been  extraordinary,  and  all  citizens  of  oar 
common  country  should  feel  joy  and  pride  in  it ;  for  any  great  deed 
done,  or  any  fine  qualities  shown  by  one  group  of  .Americans,  of  neca|M 
sity  reflects  credit  upon  all  Americans.  Only  a  heroic  people  co^| 
have  battled  successfully  against  the  conditions  with  which  the  people 
of  the  South  found  themselves  face  to  face  at  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War.  There  had  been  utter  destruction  and  disaster,  and  wholly  new 
business  and  social  problems  had  to  be  faced  with  the  scantiest  means. 
The  economic  and  political  fabric  had  to  be  readjusted  in  the  midst 
of  dire  want,  of  grinding  poverty.  The  future  of  ^he  broken,  war- 
swept  South  seemed  beyond  hope,  and  if  her  sons  and  daughters  had 
been  of  weaker  fiber  there  would  in  very  truth  have  been  no  hope. 
But  the  men  and  the  sons  of  the  men  who  had  faced  with  unfaltering 
front  every  alternation  of  good  and  evil  fortune  from  Manassas  to 
.■\ppomattox,  and  the  women,  their  wives  and  mothers,  whose  courage 
and  endurance  had  reached  an  even  higher  heroic  level — these  men 
and  these  women  set  themselves  undauntedly  to  the  great  task  before 
them.  For  twenty  years  the  struggle  was  hard  and  at  times,  doubtfuL 
Tlien  the  splendid  qualities  of  your  manliood  and  womanhood  told, 
as  they  were  bound  to  tell,  and  the  wealth  of  your  extraordinary 
natural  resources  began  to  be  shown.  Now  the  teeming  riches  of  mine 
and  field  and  factory  attest  the  prosperity  of  those  who  are  all  the 
stronger  because  of  the  trials  and  struggles  through  which  this  pros- 
perity has  come.  You  stand  loyally  to  your  traditions  and  memories ; 
you  also  stand  loyally  for  our  great  common  country  of  to-day  and 
for  our  common  flag,  which  symbolizes  all  that  is  brightest  and  most 
hopeful  for  the  future  of  mankind ;  you  face  the  new  age  in  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  Alike  in  your  material  and  in  your  spiritual  and  intellectxial 
development  you  stand  abreast  of  the  foremost  in  the  world's  progress. 

And  now,  my  fellow-citizens,  my  fellow-.^mericans,  exactly  as  all 
of  us,  whether  we  live  in  the  East  or  the  West,  in  the  North  or  the 
South,  have  the  right  merely  as  Americans  to  feel  pride  in  every 
great  deed  done  by  any  American  in  the  past,  and  exactly  as  we  are 
by  this  common  heritage  of  memories, 


gethcr  by  the  bond  of  our  common  duties  in  the  present,  our  com- 
mon interests  in  the  future.  Many  and  great  problems  lie  before 
us.  If  we  treat  the  mighty  memories  of  the  past  merely  as  excuses 
for  sitting  lazily  down  in  the  present,  or  for  standing  aside  from  the 
rough  work  of  the  world,  then  these  memories  will  prove  a  curse  in- 
stead of  a  blessing.  But  if  we  treat  them  as  I  believe  we  shall  treat 
them,  not  as  excuses  for  inaction,  but  as  incentives  to  make  us  show 
that  we  are  worthy  of  our  fathers  and  of  our  fathers*  fathers,  then 
in  truth  the  deeds  of  the  past  will  not  have  been  wasted,  for  they 
shall  bring  forth  fruit  a  hundred  fold  in  the  present  generation.  We 
of  this  nation,  we  the  citizens  of  this  mighty  and  wonderful  Republic, 
stretching  across  a  continent  between  the  two  greatest  oceans,  enjoy 
extraordinary  privileges,  and  as  our  opportunity  is  great,  therefore 
our  responsibility  is  great.  We  have  duties  to  perform  both  abroad 
and  at  home,  and  we  can  not  shirk  either  set  of  duties  and  fully  retain 
our  self-respect. 

In  foreign  affairs  we  must  make  up  our  minds  that  whether  we  wish 
it  or  not,  we  are  a  great  people  and  must  play  a  great  part  in  the  world. 
It  is  not  open  to  us  to  choose  whether  we  will  play  that  great  part  or 
not.  We  have  to  play  it;  all  we  can  decide  is  whether  we  shall  play 
it  well  or  ill.  .A.nd  I  have  too  much  confidence  in  my  countrymen  to 
doubt  what  the  decision  will  be.  Our  mission  in  the  world  should  be 
one  of  peace,  but  not  the  peace  of  cravens,  the  peace  granted  con- 
temptuously to  those  who  purchase  it  by  surrendering  the  right.  Not 
Our  voice  must  be  effective  for  peace  because  it  is  raised  for  righteous- 
ness first  and  for  peace  only  as  the  handmaiden  of  righteousness.  We 
must  be  scrupulous  in  respecting  the  rights  of  the  weak,  and  no  less 
careful  to  make  it  evident  that  we  do  not  act  through  fear  of  the 
strong.  We  must  be  scrupulous  in  doing  justice  to  others  and  scrupu- 
lous in  exacting  justice  for  ourselves.  We  must  beware  equally  of 
that  sinister  and  cynical  teaching  which  would  persuade  us  to  disregard 
ethical  standards  in  international  relations,  and  of  the  no  less  hurtful 
folly  which  would  stop  the  whole  work  of  civilization  by  a  well-meant 
but  silly  persistency  in  trying  to  apply  to  peoples  unfitted  for  thern 
those  theories  of  government  and  of  national  action  which  are  only 
suited  for  the  most  advanced  races.  In  particular  we  must  remember 
that  in  undertaking  to  build  the  Panama  Canal  we  have  necessarily 
undertaken  to  police  the  seas  at  either  end  of  it ;  and  this  means  that 
we  have  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  perservation  of  order  in  the  coasts 
and  islands  of  the  Caribbean.  I  firmly  believe  that  by  a  little  wise 
and  generous  aid  we  can  help  even  the  most  backward  of  the  peoples 
in  these  coasts  and  islands  forward  along  the  path  of  orderly  liberty 
so  that  they  can  stand  alone.    If  we  decline  to  give  them  such  help  the 
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result  will  be  bad  both  for  them  and  for  us :  and  will  in  the  enc 
probability  cause  us  to  face  huniiliaUon  or  bloodshed. 

The  problems  that  face  us  abroad  are  important,  but  the  problenu 
that  face  us  at  home  are  even  more  important.  The  extraordinarj 
growth  of  industrialism  during  the  last  half  century  brings  everj 
civilized  people  face  to  face  with  the  gravest  social  and  economic  ques- 
tions. This  is  an  age  of  combination  among  capitalists  and  combina- 
tion among  wage-workers.  It  is  idle  to  try  to  prevent  such  combina- 
tions. Our  efforts  should  be  to  see  that  they  work  for  the  good  and 
not  for  the  harm  of  the  body  politic.  New  devices  of  law  are  neces- 
sary from  time  to  time  in  order  to  meet  the  changed  and  changing 
conditions.  But  after  all  we  will  do  well  to  remember  that  althougt 
the  problems  to  be  solved  change  from  generation  to  generation,  th« 
spirit  in  which  their  solution  must  be  attempted  remains  forever  th« 
same.  It  is  in  peace  as  it  is  in  war.  Tactics  change  and  weapons 
change.  The  Continental  troops  in  their  blue  and  buff,  who  foughi 
under  Washington  and  Greene  and  Wayne,  differed  entirely  in  arnu 
and  in  training  from  those  who  in  blue  or  gray  faced  one  another  it 
the  armies  of  Grant  and  of  Lee,  of  Sherman  and  of  Johnston.  Anc 
now  the  sons  of  these  same  Union  and  Confederate  veterans  who  serv« 
in  our  gallant  little  army  of  today,  wear  a  different  uniform,  carry  i 
different  weapon,  and  practice  different  tactics.  But  the  soul  of  th« 
soldier  has  remained  the  same  throughout,  and  the  xjualities  whidi 
drove  forward  to  victory  or  to  death  the  men  of  '76  and  the  men  ol 
'61,  are  the  very  qualities  which  the  men  of  today  must  keep  unchanged 
if  in  the  hour  of  need  the  honor  of  the  nation  is  to  be  kept  untarnished, 
So  it  is  in  civil  life.  This  Govermnent  was  formed  with  as  its  basic 
idea  the  principle  of  treating  each  man  on  his  worth  as  a  man,  of  paying 
no  heed  to  whether  he  was  rich  or  poor,  no  heed  to  his  creed  or  his 
social  standing,  but  only  to  the  way  in  which  he  performed  his  duty 
to  himself,  to  his  neighbor,  to  the  state.  From  this  principle  we  can 
not  afford  to  vary  by  so  much  as  a  hand's  breadth.  Many  republics 
have  risen  in  the  past,  and  some  of  them  flourished  long,  but  sooner 
or  later  they  fell ;  and  the  cause  most  potent  in  bringing  about  their 
fall  was  in  almost  all  cases  the  fact  that  they  grew  to  be  governments  in 
the  interests  of  a  class  instead  of  governments  in  the  interest  of  all 
It  made  no  difference  as  to  which  class  it  was  that  thus  wrested  to  itt 
own  advantage  the  governmental  machinery.  It  was  ultimately  as 
fatal  to  the  cause  of  freedom  whether  it  was  the  rich  who  oppressed 
the  poor  or  the  poor  who  plundered  the  rich.  The  crime  of  brutal  diS' 
regard  of  the  rights  of  others  is  as  much  a  crime  when  it  manifest! 
itself  in  the  shape  of  greed  and  brutal  arrogance  on  the  one  side,  9i 
when  it  manifests  itself  in  the  shape  of  envy  and  lawless  violence  on 
the  other.    Our  aim  must  be  to  deal  justice  to  each  man ;  no  more  anci 


no  less.  This  purpose  must  find  its  expression  and  support  not  merely 
in  our  collective  action  through  the  agencies  of  the  Government,  but 
in  our  social  attitude.  Rich  man  and  poor  man  must  alike  feel  that 
on  the  one  hand  they  are  protected  by  law  and  that  on  the  other  hand 
they  are  responsible  to  the  law ;  for  each  is  entitled  to  be  fairly  dealt 
with  by  his  neighbor  and  by  the  State ;  and  if  we  as  citizens  of  this 
nation  are  true  to  ourselves  and  to  the  traditions  of  our  forefathers 
such  fair  measure  of  justice  shall  always  be  dealt  to  each  man ;  so  that 
as  far  as  we  can  bring  it  about  each  shall  receive  his  dues,  each  shall 
be  given  the  chance  to  show  the  stuff  there  is  in  him,  shall  be  secured 
against  wrong,  and  in  turn  prevented  from  wronging  others.  More 
than  this  no  man  is  entitled  to,  and  less  than  this  no  man  shall  have. 


IN  CAPITOL  SQUARE,  RICHMOND,  VA.,  OCT.  18,  igos. 

Mr.  Mayor,  Governor,  and  you,  my  hosts: 

One  among  the  very  many  great  Virginians  at  the  time  when  this 
nation  was  born — and  I  quote,  gentlemen,  Patrick  Henry — said :  "We 
are  no  longer  New  Yorkers  or  New  Englanders,  Pennsylvanians  or 
Virginians ;  we  are  Americans,"  and  surely,  Mr.  Mayor,  the  man  would 
be  put  a  poor  American  who  was  not  touched  and  stirred  to  the  depths 
by  the  reception  that  I  have  met  with  today  in  this  great  historic  city 
of  America.  Coming  today  by  the  statues  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  in 
the  city  of  Lee,  I  felt  what  a  privilege  it  is  that  I,  as  an  American,  have 
in  claiming  that  you  yourselves  have  no  more  right  of  kinship  in 
Lee  and  Jackson  than  I  have.  I  can  claim  to  be  a  middling  good 
American  because  my  ancestry  was  half  Southern  and  half  Northern; 
I  was  bom  in  the  East  and  I  have  lived  a  good  while  in  the  West — 
so  long,  in  fact,  that  I  do  not  admit  that  any  man  can  be  a  better 
Westerner  than  I  am. 

There  was  an  uncle  of  mine,  now  dead,  my  mother's  brother,  who 
has  always  been  among  all  the  men  I  have  ever  met  the  man  who,  it 
seemed  to  me,  came  nearest  to  typifying  in  the  flesh  that  most  beautiful 
of  all  characters  in  fiction,  Thackeray's  Colonel  Newcome — my  uncle, 
James  Dunwoody  Bulloch,  an  admiral  in  the  Confederate  navy. 

In  short,  gentlemen,  I  claim  to  be  neither  Northerner  nor  Southerner, 
neither  Easterner  nor  Westerner,  nothing  but  a  good  American,  pure 
and  simple. 

Next  only  to  a  man's  having  worn  the  blue  comes  the  fact  of  the 
man's  having  worn  the  gray  to  entitle  him  to  honor  in  my  sight.  Last 
year  I  told  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee  that  T  wanted  to  add  to  my  collection 
of  autograph  letters  of  great  Americans — Lincoln,  Grant,  Clay,  Jef- 
ferson and.  Governor,  your  namesake,  .'\ndrew  Jackson — that  of  Gen- 
eral Lee,  witli  his  photograph.    I  got  from  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee  a  letter 
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of  General  Lee's  and  a  photograph  of  him,  handed  to  me  after 
Fitzhugh  Lee's  death.     I  was  not  able  to  thank  my  old  and  val* 
friend,  the  father,  but  I  put  the  son  on  iny  staff,  and  now  I  have  t1i 
grandson  of  General  Grant  and  the  grandnephew  of  General  Lee  ar 
the  son  of  "Phil"  Sheridan  on  my  staff.    I  think  it  is  a  middling 
staff,  too. 

In  my  regiment,  organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish--\meric 
War,  I  think  that  there  were  more  men  whose  fathers  wore  the  graj 
than  there  were  men  whose  fathers  wore  the  blue.    The  only  rivalf 
that  ever  entered  their  heads  was  rivalry  as  to  which  man  could  sho« 
himself  best  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  done  all  that  in  hint  lay 
for  our  country  and  our  flag. 

.\T  FREDERICKSBURG.  V/U  OCT.  r8,  1905. 

My  friends  and  fellow  citizens: 

It  is  indeed  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  once  more  within  yov 
mighty  State,  the  mother  of  Presidents,  the  Old  Dominion,  with  it 
soil  hallowed  by  so  many  memories  of  the  mighty  men  it  has  produced 
of  the  mighty  deeds  it  has  seen  enacted  upon  it.  I  know  your  propt 
well  already.  I  know  your  history,  of  course,  or  I  would  not  be  a  gc 
American.  I  wish  to  say  to  you  with  all  my  heart  how  glad  I  am 
have  the  chance  of  starting  through  your  State  to  visit  the  States  ^ 
the  South  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf.  When  I  am  through  my  present  tr 
I  will  have  been  in  and  spoken  in  every  State  in  the  Union 
my  term  as  President. 

There  is  one  thing  that  has  struck  me  more  than  anjilnng  else 
journeys  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Canada  Unfr ' 
the  Gulf,  in  meeting  the  different  audiences,  and  that  is  tiiat  they  are 
fundamentally  alike ;  that  wherever  you  go  in  this  country  the  aver 
American  is  a  pretty  decent  fellow,  and  that  all  that  is  ncccssar}- 
order  to  make  him  get  on  well  with  the  other  average  Amcricaii  is 
that  they  should  know  one  another. 

AT  RALEIGH.  N.  C.  OCT.  19.  1905. 

Fellow  citizens,  men  and  women  of  Raleigh: 

I  am  glad  here  at  the  capital  of  North  Carolina  to  have  a  chance 
greet  so  many  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  your  great  Stale.    Nc 
Carolina's  part  in  our  history  has  ever  been  high  and  honorable, 
was  in  North  Carolina  that  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  nC  In<i 
pendcnce  foreshadowed  the  course  taken  in  a  few  shor 
the  representatives  of  the  thirteen  colonies  assembled  in  1  n.i.n.. 
North  CaroUiu  can  rightfully  say  that  she  pointed  us  the  way 


led  to  the  formation  of  the  new  Nation.  In  the  Revolution  she  did 
many  memorable  deeds ;  and  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain  marked 
the  turning  point  of  the  Revolutionary  war  in  the  South.  But  I  con- 
gratulate you  not  only  upon  your  past,  but  upon  your  present.  1  con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  great  industrial  activity  shown  in  your  Com- 
monwealth, an  industrial  activity  which,  to  mention  but  one  thing,  has 
placed  this  State  second  only  to  one  other  in  the  number  of  its  textile 
factories.  You  are  showing  in  practical  fashion  your  realization  of 
the  truth  that  there  must  be  a  foundation  of  material  well-being  in 
order  that  any  community  may  make  real  and  rapid  progress.  And 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  you  are  in  addition  showing  in  practical  fashion 
your  understanding  of  the  great  truth  that  this  material  well- 
being,  though  necessary  as  a  foundation,  can  only  be  the  foundation, 
and  that  upon  it  must  be  raised  the  superstructure  of  a  higher  life, 
if  the  Commonwealth  is  to  stand  as  it  should  stand.  More  and  more 
you  are  giving  care  and  attention  to  education ;  and  education  means 
the  promotion  not  only  of  industry,  but  of  that  good  citizenship  which 
rests  upon  individual  rights  and  upon  the  recognition  by  each  indi- 
vidual that  he  has  duties  as  well  as  rights — in  other  words,  of  that 
good  citizenship  which  rests  upon  moral  integrity  and  intellectual 
freedom.  The  man  must  be  decent  in  his  home  life,  his  private  life, 
of  course;  but  this  is  not  by  itself  enough.  The  man  who  fails  to  be 
honest  and  brave  both  in  his  poHtical  franchise  and  in  his  private 
business  contributes  to  political  and  social  anarchy.  Self-government 
is  not  an  easy  thing.  Only  those  communities  are  fit  for  it  in  which 
the  average  individual  practices  the  virtue  of  self-command,  of  self- 
restraint,  of  wise  disinterestedness  combined  with  wise  self-interest ; 
where  the  individual  possesses  common  sense,  honesty  and  courage. 

And  now  I  want  to  say  a  word  to  you  on  a  special  subject  in  which 
all  the  country  is  concerned,  but  in  which  North  Carolina  has  a  special 
concern.  The  preservation  of  the  forests  is  vital  to  the  welfare  of 
every  country.  China  and  the  Mediterranean  countries  offer  examples 
of  the  terrible  eflFect  of  deforestation  upon  the  physical  geography,  and 
therefore  ultimately  upon  the  national  well-being,  of  the  nations.  One 
of  the  most  obvious  duties  which  our  generation  owes  to  the  genera- 
tions that  are  to  come  after  us  is  to  preserve  the  existing  forests.  The 
prime  difference  between  civilized  and  uncivilized  peoples  is  that  in 
civilized  peoples  each  generation  works  not  only  for  its  own  well- 
being,  but  for  the  well-being  of  the  generations  yet  unborn,  and  if  we 
permit  the  natural  resources  of  this^  land  to  be  destroyed  so  that  we 
hand  over  to  our  children  a  heritage  diminished  in  value  we  thereby 
prove  our  unfitness  to  stand  in  the  forefront  of  civilized  peoples.  One 
of  the  greatest  of  these  heritages  is  our  forest  wealth.  It  is  the  upper 
altitudes  of  the  forested  mountains  that  are  most  valuable  to  the 
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Nation  as  a  whole,  especially  because  of  their  effects  npoo 
supply.  Neither  State  nor  Nation  can  affonl  to  torn  tiiese 
over  to  the  unrestrained  greed  of  those  who  wookl  exploit  them  at  tl 
expense  of  the  future.  We  can  not  afford  to  wait  loiter  liciore  m 
stuning  control,  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  of  these  fbreste ;  for  if  « 
do  wait,  the  vested  interests  of  private  parties  in  them  may  become  H 
strongly  intrenched  that  it  may  be  a  most  serioos  as  well  as  a  ^H 
expensive  task  to  oust  them.  If  the  Eastern  States  are  wise.  v| 
from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Golf  we  will  see,  within  the  next  fiet 
years,  a  polioi-  set  on  foot  similar  to  that  so  fortnnaldy  carried  cm 
in  the  high  Sierras  of  the  West  by  the  National  GoTcmmcnC.  A 
the  higher  Appalachians  should  be  reserved,  either  by  the  States  or  li 
the  Nation.  I  much  prefer  that  they  should  be  put  under  Natiaaa 
control,  but  it  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  they  wiH  not  be 
either  by  the  States  or  by  the  Nation  unless  \x)u  people  of  the 
show  a  strong  interest  therein. 

Such  reser\-es  would  be  a  paying  investment,  not  only  in 
to  many  interests,  but  in  dollars  and  cents  to  the  Goremnxnt 
importance  to  the  Southern  people  of  protecting  the  Sootbem 
forests  is  obvious.  These  forests  are  the  best  defense  against  the  flood 
which,  in  the  recent  past,  have,  during  a  sii^e  twehremonth. 
property  officially  valued  at  nearly  twice  what  it  woutd  cost 
the  Southern  Appalachian  Reserve.  The  maintenance  of  your 
cm  water  powers  is  not  less  important  than  the  prevention  of 
because  if  they  are  injured  your  mamitacturing  interests  wiU 
with  them.  The  perpetuation  of  your  forests,  which  have  doae~i 
much  for  the  South,  should  be  one  of  the  first  objects  of  your  pabli 
men.  The  two  Senators  from  North  CaroUna  have  taken  an  hoDorabl 
part  in  this  movement.  But  I  do  not  thirik  that  the  people  of  Norti 
Carolina,  or  of  any  other  Southern  State,  have  quite  gra^wd  the  im 
portance  of  this  movement  to  the  commercial  derekjpoicnt  azid 
perity  of  the  South. 

The  position  of  honor  in  your  parade  today  is  held  by  the 
erate  veterans.    They  by  their  deeds  reflect  credit  upon  their 
ants  and  upon  all  .\mencans,  both  because  they  did  their  doty  in 
and  because  they  did  their  dut)-  In  peace.     Now  if  the  yoong  1 
their  sons,  will  not  only  prove  that  thej-  possess  the  same  pw 
fealty  to  an  ideal,  but  will  also  show  the  efiiciency  in  the  ranks 
dustrial  life  that  their  fathers,  the  Confederate  veterans,  showed 
they  possessed  in  the  ranks  of  war,  the  industrial  future  of  this 
and  tj-pically  .American  Commonwealth  is  assured. 

The  extraordinary  devclopoient  of  industrialism  during  the  last  ha' 
centur>' Ju^era  due  to  several  causes,  btrt  above  all  to  the  revolotiG 


in  the  methods  of  transportation  and  communication ;  that  is,  to  steam 
and  to  electricity,  to  the  railroad  and  the  telegraph. 

When  this  Government  was  founded  commerce  was  carried  on  by 
essentially  the  same  instruments  that  had  been  in  use  not  only  among 
civilized,  but  among  barbarian,  nations,  ever  since  history  dawned ; 
that  is,  by  wheeled  vehicles  drawn  by  animals,  by  pack  trains,  and  by 
sailing  ships  and  rowboats.  On  land  this  meant  that  commerce  went 
in  slow,  cumbrous,  and  expensive  fashion  over  highways  open  to  all. 
Normally  these  highways  could  not  compete  with  water  transportation, 
if  such  was  feasible  between  the  connecting  points. 

All  this  has  been  changed  by  the  development  of  the  railroads.  Save 
on  the  ocean  or  on  lakes  so  large  as  to  be  practically  inland  seas, 
transport  by  water  has  wholly  lost  its  old  position  of  superiority  over 
transport  by  land,  while  instead  of  the  old  highways  open  to  everyone, 
there  are  private  ways — railroads — which  are  owned  by  private  corpora- 
tions, and  which  are  practically  of  unlimited,  instead  of  limited,  useful- 
ness. The  old  laws  and  old  customs  which  are  adequate  and  proper  to 
meet  the  old  conditions  need  radical  readjustment  in  order  to  meet  these 
new  conditions.  The  cardinal  features  in  these  changed  conditions  are, 
first,  the  fact  that  the  new  highway,  the  railway,  is,  from  the  commercial 
standpoint,  of  infinitely  greater  importance  in  our  industrial  life  than 
was  the  old  highway,  the  wagon  road ;  and,  second,  that  this  new  high- 
way, the  railway,  is  in  the  hands  of  private  owners,  whereas  the  old 
highway,  the  wagon  road,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  State.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  new  highway,  the  railroad,  or  rather  of  the  intricate  web 
of  railroad  lines  which  cover  the  country,  is  a  task  infinitely  more 
difficult,  more  delicate,  and  more  important  than  the  primitively  easy 
task  of  acquiring  or  keeping  in  order  the  old  highway;  so  that  there 
is  properly  no  analogy  whatever  between  the  two  cases.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  government  ownership  of  anything  which  can  with  propriety 
be  left  in  private  hands,  and  in  particular  I  should  most  strenuously 
object  to  goveinment  ownership  of  railroads.  But  I  believe  with  equal 
firmness  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  the  Government  not  to 
exercise  a  supervisory  and  regulatory  right  over  the  railroads ;  for 
it  is  vital  to  the  well-being  of  the  public  that  they  should  be  managed 
in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  justice  toward  all  the  public.  Actual  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  it  is  not  possible  to  leave  the  railroads  uncon- 
trolled. Such  a  system,  or  rather  such  a  lack  of  system,  is  fertile  in 
abuses  of  every  kind,  and  puts  a  premium  upon  unscrupulous  and  ruth- 
less cunning  in  railroad  management ;  for  there  are  some  big  shippers 
and  some  railroad  managers  who  are  always  willing  to  take  unfair 
advantage  of  their  weaker  competitors,  and  they  thereby  force  other 
big  shippers  and  big  railroad  men  who  would  like  to  do  decently  into 
similar  acts  of  wrong  and  injustice,  under  penalty  of  being  left  behind 
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in  the  race  for  success.  Government  supervisioa  is  netded 
much  in  the  interest  of  the  big  shipper  and  of  tbe  ratlrowi  iibb  «I 
w-ant  to  do  right  as  in  the  interest  of  tbe  small  shipper  and  the  on 
siuncr. 

Experience  has  shown  that  tbe  present  laws  are  defective  and  vn 
amendment.  Tbe  effort  to  prohibit  all  restraint  of  compctiCiaBv  wftiellh 
reasotkable  or  unreasonable,  is  onw-ise.  What  ve  need  is  lo  have  mm 
admtnistratire  body  with  an^ik  power  to  {acbid 
hurtful  to  the  pablic.  and  to  ptrteut  favoritism  to 
the  expense  of  another.  In  other  words,  we  want 
body  wtth  the  power  to  secmv  fair  and  jnst  UfJiiHiK  as  n^no^  j 
shippers  who  cse  the  raibxiiids— and  all  ahippe»s  haive  a  ti 
them.  We  rmist  not  ksre  tbe  enfbrcanent  of  sacfa  a  hw  ^ 
Department  of  Justice;  it  isoot«rfthc  qaerticMi  fior  ifaefaw 
of  tbe  CovenmMnt  to  do  what  skoold  be  pveJNr  a^mnincaKisc 
Tbe  Department  of  Jnstioe  is  to  stand  bebad  and  oo-openfte  wdft  1 
amnmsirattve  doot  Dot  me  v*'T!*"""**  boot  xsefx  ^mflK  ae  ^n 
bV  power  to  do  tfac  wofc  and  tnen  nesd  to  a  stzitt  aoBHMakflEl^  f 
die  exerdse  of  dat  power.  Tbe  debirs  of  tbe  bw  are  pnwoiiil.  Ii 
what  we  tMcd  in  Ais  matter  is  reasonable  <|BidBe9t  of  ncan^* 

^ne  abnses  of  whidi  we  nnc  ngcBBMC  n^B^  tntBm^fan 
sbapeSk    Ronftes  are  not  now  oOkb  g.iicn  apavc.    BM 
gtvcB  jast  as  iMiulinlr  in  covert  ibai;  and  |niaae  ca 
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sion  or  administrative  body,  which  is  to  exercise  supervision  by  the 
Government,  But  in  my  judgment  the  most  important  thing  to  dO] 
is  to  give  to  this  administrative  body  power  to  make  its  findings  effec- 
tive, and  this  can  be  done  only  by  giving  it  power,  when  complaint  is 
made  of  a  given  rate  as  being  unjust  or  unreasonable,  if  it  finds  the 
complaint  proper,  then  itself  to  fix  a  maximum  rate  which  it  regards  as 
just  and  reasonable,  this  rate  to  go  into  efTcct  practically  at  once,  that 
is  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  to  stay  in  effect,  unless  reversed  by 
the  courts.  I  earnestly  hope  that  we  shall  see  a.  law  giving  this  power 
passed  by  Congress.  Moreover,  I  hope  that  by  law  power  will  be  con- 
ferred iipon  representatives  of  the  Government  capable  of  performing 
the  duty  of  public  accountants  carefully  to  examine  into  the  books  of 
railroads,  when  so  ordered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
which  should  itself  have  power  to  prescribe  what  books,  and  what 
books  only,  should  be  kept  by  railroads.  If  there  is  in  the  minds  of 
the  Commission  any  suspicion  that  a  certain  railroad  is  in  any  shape 
or  way  giving  rebates  or  behaving  improperly,  I  wish  the  Commis- 
sion to  have  power  as  a  matter  of  right,  not  as  a  matter  of  favor, 
to  make  a  full  and  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  railroad,  so  that  any  violation  or  evasion  of  the  law 
may  be  detected.  This  is  not  a  revolutionary  proposal  on  my  part,  for 
I  only  wish  the  same  power  given  in  reference  to  railroads  that  is  now 
exercised  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the  national  bank  examiners  as 
regards  national  banks.  My  object  in  giving  these  additional  powers 
to  the  administrative  body  representing  the  Government — the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  or  whatever  it  may  be — is  primarily  to 
secure  a  real  and  not  a  sham  control  to  the  Government  representatives. 
The  American  people  abhor  a  sham,  and  with  this  abhorrence  I 
cordially  sympathize.  Nothing  is  more  injurious  from  every  stand- 
point than  a  law  which  is  merely  sound  and  fury,  merely  pretense,  and 
not  capable  of  working  out  tangible  results.  I  hope  to  see  all  the  power 
that  I  think  it  ought  to  have  granted  to  the  Government :  but  I  would 
far  rather  see  only  some  of  it  granted,  but  really  granted,  than  see  a 
pretense  of  granting  all,  in  some  shape  that  really  amounts  to  nothing. 
It  must  be  understood,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  if  this  power  is 
granted  it  is  to  be  exercised  with  wisdom  and  caution  and  self- 
restraint,  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  or  other  Government 
official  who  failed  to  protect  a  railroad  that  was  in  the  right  against 
any  clamor,  no  matter  how  violent,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  would 
be  guilty  of  as  gross  a  wrong  as  if  he  corruptly  rendered  an  improper 
service  to  the  railroad  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  When  I  say  a 
square  deal  I  mean  a  square  deal ;  exactly  as  much  a:  square  deal  for 
the  rich  man  as  for  the  poor  man;  but  no  more.    Let  each  stand  on 
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his  merits,  receive  what  is  due  hira,  and  be  judged  according  to  his 
deserts.    To  more  he  is  not  entitled,  and  less  he  shall  not  have. 


TO  THE  STUDENTS  OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE.  DURHAM.  N.  C, 

OCT.  iQ,  igos. 

Mr.  Mayor,  people  of  Durham  and  undergraduates  and  graduates 

Trinity  College: 

I  know  that  the  citizens  of  DurJam  will  not  begrudge  my  makir 
a  special  address  to  the  representative  of  a  great  typical  Southern 
lege,  wliicli  because  it  is  a  typical  Southern  college,  is  a  tjpical  /Vme 
ican  college.    In  speaking  today  to  you  undergraduates  and  graduate 
of  Trinity  (and  when  I  speak  to  the  graduates  of  Trinity  I  speak  to 
both  the  United  States  Senators  of  North  Carolina,  a  pretty  good  she 
ing  for  one  college),  I  speak  not  only  to  you  but  through  you  to 
college  men  of  the  South.     I  have  beeen  more  impressed  than  I  can 
well  express  by  the  first  article  in  the  Constitution  of  Trinity ;  the  articll 
that  sets  forth  the  aims  of  tlie  college.    Not  for  your  sake  ( for  you 
familiar  with  it),  but  for  the  sake  of  all  the  college  men  Nortli 
South  I  am  going  to  read  that  article;    "The  aims  of  Trinity  Colic 
are  to  assert  a  faith  in  the  eternal  union  of  knowledge  and  rcligic 
set  forth  in  the  teachings  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son 
God ;  to  advance  learning  to  all  lines  of  truth ;  to  defend  scholarsli 
against  all  false  notions  and  ideals;  to  develop  a  Christian  love  of  fre 
dom  and  truth ;  to  educate  a  sincere  spirit  of  tolerance ;  to  discour 
all  partisan  and  sectarian  strife;  and  to  render  the  largest  pcrmane 
service  to  the  individual,  the  State,  the  Nation  and  the  Church.    Uot 
these  ends  shall  the  affairs  of  this  college  always  be  administered." 

I  know  of  no  other  college  which  has  so  nobly  set  forth  as  the  ob- 
ject of  its  being  the  principles  to  which  every  college  shotald  be  de- 
voted in  whatever  portion  of  this  Union  it  may  be  placed.  You  stand 
for  all  these  things  for  which  the  scholar  must  stand  if  he  is  to  render 
real  and  lasting  service  to  the  State.  You  stand  for  academic  fttt- 
dom,  for  the  right  of  private  judgment,  for  the  duty  more  incnnibctit_ 
upon  the  scholar  than  upon  any  other  man.  to  tell  the  truth  as 
sees  it,  to  claim  for  himself  and  to  give  to  others. 

There  must  be  no  coercion  of  opinion  if  collegiate  training  i«  to 
forth  full  fruit.     You  men  of  tliis  college,  you  men  t!i 
South  who  have  had  collegiate  training,  you  r    -  ''  -       ' 
who  have  had  collegiate  training,  bear  a  pn 
bility,    I  want  you  to  have  a  good  time,  and  I  believe  yo«  dn.    i 
lieve  in  play  with  all  my  heart.    Play  w'  '       "^    • 

you  work,  and  remember,  that  your  Iiav  i 
not  so  much  confer  a  special  privilege  as  it  inipcscs  a  special  oblij 
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on  you.  We  have  a  right  to  expect  a  special  quality  of  leadership  from 
the  men  to  whom  much  has  been  given  in  the  way  of  a  collegiate  edu- 
cation. You  are  not  entitled  to  any  special  privilege,  but  you  are  en- 
titled to  be  held  to  a  peculiar  accountability ;  you  have  earned  the  right 
to  be  held  peculiarly  responsible  for  what  you  do. 

Each  one  of  you,  if  he  is  worth  his  salt,  wishes,  when  he  graduates, 
to  pay  some  portion  of  the  debt  due  to  his  alma  mater.  You  have  re- 
ceived from  her,  during  your  years  of  attendance  in  her  halls,  certain 
privileges  in  the  way  of  scholarship,  in  the  way  of  companionship, 
which  makes  it  incumbent  upon  you  to  repay  what  you  have  been  given. 

You  cannot  repay  that  to  the  college  save  in  one  way.  By  the  quality 
of  your  citizenship,  as  displayed  in  the  actual  affairs  in  life,  you  can 
make  it  an  honor  to  the  college  to  have  sent  you  forth  into  the  great 
world.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which  you  can  repay  to  the  college 
what  the  college  has  done  for  you.  I  earnestly  hope  and  believe  that 
you  and  those  like  you  in  all  ihe  colleges  of  this  land  will  make  it 
evident  to  the  generation  that  is  rising  that  you  are  fit  to  take  leader- 
ship, that  the  training  has  not  been  wasted,  that  you  are  ready  to 
render  to  the  State  the  kind  of  service  which  is  invaluable,  because  it 
cannot  be  bought,  because  there  is  no  price  that  can  be  put  upon  it. 

We  have  the  right  to  expect  from  college  men  not  merely  disinter- 
ested service,  but  intelligent  service.  The  few  peoples  who  exercise 
self-government  always  have  to  war  not  merely  against  the  knavish 
man  who  deliberately  does  what  he  knows  to  be  wrong,  but  against 
the  foolish  man  who  may  mean  ver>'  well,  but  who  in  actual  fact  turns 
out  the  ally  of  the  other  man  who  does  not  mean  well:  and  we  must 
depend  upon  you  men  who  have  been  given  special  facilities  in  educa- 
tion to  guide  our  people  aright  so  that  they  shall  neither  fall  into  the 
pit  of  folly  nor  into  the  pit  of  knavery. 


AT  GREENSBORO,  N.  C.  OCT,  19,  1905. 

My  fellow  citiscns: 

It  is  inded  a  great  pleasure  to  be  greeted  by  you  today.  In  saying 
how  glad  I  am  to  see  the  men  and  women  I  do  not  want  to  forget  the 
children.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  going  through  your  State  the  children 
seem  to  be  all  right  in  quality  and  quantity,  and  I  congratulate  you  on 
them.  No  man  could  fail  to  be  made  a  better  American  by  traveling 
through  this  great  historic  State  of  yours,  and  where,  throughout  his 
journey,  he  sees  place  after  place  associated  with  the  historic  past, 
such  as  this  city  of  yours  here,  right  near  the  Guilford  battle  ground, 
commemorating  by  its  name  one  of  Washington's  great  generals. 

North  Carolina's  history  has  ever  been  high  and  honorable;  and 
surely,  my  friends,  it  is  right  that  we  should  remember  that  the  mighty 
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deeds  of  our  forefathers  are  not  to  serve  to  us  as  excuses  for  Inaction 

on  our  part,  but  as  spurs  to  drive  us  forward  to  doing  our  duty  in 
turn.    We  respect  the  son  of  a  worthy  fatlier  if  he  feels  tliat  the 
that  his  father  did  well  makes  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  strive  to  do 
better.    \Vc  despise  the  boy  who  treats  the  fact  that  his  father  COttatC 
for  something  as  being  an  excuse  for  his  counting  for  nothing. 

So  I  am  glad  to  note  the  care  that  you  in  tliis  State  arc  giving  to 
education.  The  greatness  of  the  country  in  the  time  immediately  to 
come  will  depend  upon  the  way  in  which  the  young  generation  of  tiy 
day  is  trained  to  citizenship  in  the  future. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  is  probably  no  one  here  who  is  not  ac- 
quainted with  some  kindly,  well-meaning,  and  most  foolish  father  or 
mother  who,  because  life  has  been  hard  with  him  or  her  in  the  post, 
takes  the  view  that  the  children  are  not  to  have  to  face  any  difficultic 
The  worst  thing  that  ycu  can  do  for  a  child  is  to  bring  him  or  her 
so  as  to  dodge  difficulties.  The  children  that  will  rise  up  to  call  thdf 
parents  blessed  are  those  to  whom  the  parents  have  given  the  ii 
estimable  privilege  of  training  them  to  meet  difficulties,  not  to 
them;  to  overcome  obstacles,  not  to  get  out  of  the  way  for  them. 
Neither  tlie  individual  nor  the  community  is  worth  an>lhing  if  it 
after  that  which  is  easy.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  find  out  what  is  1 
doing,  and  do  it  Show  the  manly  quality  that  allows  of  this  being 
done. 

In  every  audience  here  in  the  South  I  see  men  who  fought  in  the 
Confederate  Army  in  the  Civil  War  and  men  who  fought  in  the  Union 
Army  also.    These  men  as  they  look  back  feel  that  the  part  of 

I  career  of  which  they  are  most  proud,  the  memory  of  which  they 
to  hand  on  to  their  children,  is  not  any  part  that  was  easy,  but  the  part 
when  they  did  the  hardest  work  and  the  work  that  was  worth  doing, 
when  they  proved  their  fealty  to  an  ideal  by  the  way  in  which  they 
did  the  work  allotted  them  to  do. 
St 


AT  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C.  OCT.  19,  190^. 


I  have  enjoyed  more  than  I  can  say  passing  through   this  greati 
State  to-day.     I  entered  your  borders  a  pretty  good  American,  and  I 
leave  them  a  better  American,  and  I  have  rejoiced  in  the  sjmptoois  of 
your  abounding  material  prosperity.    I  am  here  in  a  great  center  of 
cotton  manufacture.    Within  a  radius  of  a  hundred  miles  of  this  dtji 
perhaps  half  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  in  the  United  States  is  done  - 
I  realize  to  the  full,  as  does  every  good  citizen,  that  there  mu«t  he  t 
foundation  of  material  prosperity  upon  whidi  to  build  the  \\  i 

State  or  nation:  but  I  realize,  also,  as  docs  every  gocKl  ■■^'  ..^t 

material  prosperity,  material  well-being,  can  never  be  .  ,  but 
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the  foundation.  It  is  the  indispensable  foundation ;  but  if  we  do  not 
raise  upon  it  the  superstructure  of  a  higher  citizenship,  then  we  fail  in 
bringing  this  to  the  level  to  which  it  shall  and  will  be  brought. 

And  so,  though  I  congratulate  you  upon  what  you  have  done  in  the 
way  of  material  growth,  I  congratulate  you  even  more  upon  the  great 
historic  memories  of  your  State.  It  is  not  so  very  far  from  here  that 
the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence  was  made — the  declara- 
tion that  pointed  out  the  path  on  which  the  thirteen  united  colonies 
trod  a  few  months  later. 

As  I  got  off  the  train  here  I  was  greeted  by  one  citizen  of  North 
Carolina  (and  I  know  that  neither  the  Governor,  the  Mayor,  nor  the 
Senators  will  blame  me  for  what  I  am  going  to  say)  whose  greeting 
pleased  and  touched  me  more  than  the  greeting  of  any  man  could  have 
touched  me.  I  was  greeted  by  the  widow  of  Stonewall  Jackson.* 
We  of  this  united  country  have  a  right  to  challenge  as  a  part  of 
the  heritage  of  honor  and  glory  of  each  American  the  reunion  of  one 
people — Americans  who  fought  in  the  Civil  War — whether  they  wore 
the  blue  or  whether  they  wore  the  gray.  The  valor  shown  alike  by 
the  men  of  the  North  and  the  men  of  the  South  as  they  battled  for  the 
right  as  God  gave  them  to  see  the  right,  is  now  part  of  what  we,  all  of 
us,  keep  with  pride.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  appoint  to  West  Point 
the  grandson  of  Stonewall  Jackson. 

Here,  as  I  came  up  your  streets,  I  saw  a  monument  raised  to  a  fellow- 
soldier  of  mine  who  fell  in  the  Spanish  war  at  Santiago,  to  Shipp  of 
North  Carolina.  The  morning  of  the  fight  he  and  I  took  breakfast  to- 
gether. It  was  not  much  of  a  breakfast,  but  it  was  the  only  breakfast 
that  was  going,  and  we  were  glad  to  get  it.  The  night  before,  I  had 
no  supper,  and  he  and  his  comrades  gave  me,  out  of  their  very  small 
amount  that  they  had,  a  sandwich.  In  the  morning  they  had  no  material 
for  breakfast,  but  by  that  time  my  things  had  come  up  and  I  shared 
my  breakfast  with  them.  That  was  at  dawn.  Before  noon  one  of  tlierrt 
was  killed,  and  the  other  (as  we  then  thought)  fatally  wounded. 

And  now,  there  are  here  men  who  fought  in  the  great  war.  We 
who  went  in  in  '98  had  the  opportunity  to  fight  only  in  a  small  war, 
and  all  that  we  claim  is  that  we  hope  we  showed  a  spirit  not  entirely 
unworthy  of  the  men  who  faced  the  mighty  and  terrible  days  from  '61 
to  '65. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  though  we  glory  in  the  memories  of  the  past, 

'The  ftiture  of  hii  May  it  Charlotte  wai  hii  meeting  with  the  widow  of  Stonewall 
Jackson.  Mn.  Jackson  lives  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  station,  and  she  was  present 
there  when  the  train  pulled  in  as  the  bend  of  a  committee  of  ladies  appointed  by  Mayor 
McNinch  tn  receive  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  When  the  President  was  introduced,  he  took  her  hand 
and  remained  talking  to  her  for  fully  five  minutes. 

"Mrs.  Jackson,"  he  said,  "you  do  not  know  how  glad  I  am  to  meet  you.  What  I  tha 
widow  of  the  great  Stonewall  Jackson?  Why,  it  is  worth  the  whole  trip  down  here  to  have  t 
chance  to  ahake  your  hand." 
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we  must  remember  ever  to  keep  these  memories,  not  as  excuses  lor 
failing  to  do  well  in  the  present,  but  as  incentives  to  spur  us  on  to 
action.  In  life,  every  victory  won  inevitably  brings  us  face  to  face  wi 
a  new  struggle.  The  men  of  one  generation  have  to  do  their  al 
task.  If  they  fail  to  do  it,  they  accumulate  misfortune  upon  those  wl 
come  after  them.  If  they  do  it,  yet  it  remains  true  that  the  men  wl 
come  after  them  must  do  their  tasks  in  turn.  It  is  just  as  it  is 
you,  my  escort,  the  men  of  the  National  Guard,  the  artillerymen, 
infantrymen.  If  there  comes  a  war.  I  know  I  can  count  on  you 
those  like  you,  because  the  memory  of  what  your  fathers  did  will 
you  ashamed  not  to  rise  level  to  the  demands  of  the  new  time,  as  thcT^ 
rose  level  to  the  demands  of  their  time. 

So  in  civil  life,  each  generation  has  its  problems.  The  tremendous 
industrial  development  of  the  past  half  century,  the  development  which 
has  produced  cities  such  as  this,  has  brought  great  problems  with  it — 
problems  connected  with  corporations,  problems  connected  with  labor, 
problems  connected  with  both  the  accumulation  and  the  distribution  of 
wealth.  The  problems  are  new,  but  the  spirit  in  which  we  must  a{ 
proach  their  solution  is  old.  We  must  face  the  work  we  have  to 
as  our  fathers  faced  their  work,  if  we  wish  to  be  successful.  This 
an  age  of  organization — the  organization  of  capital,  the  organizati 
of  labor.  Each  type  of  organization  should  be  welcomed  when  it  docs 
good,  and  fearlessly  opposed  when  it  does  evil. 

Our  main  object  should  be  to  strive  to  keep  the  reign  of  justice  ati 
in  this  country,  so  that  we  should  above  all  things  avoid  Uie  cKince 
ever  dividing  on  the  lines  that  separate  one  class  or  occupation  from 
another.  The  man  who  would  teach  either  wage  worker  or  capitalist 
that  the  other  is  his  foe  is  a  bad  citizen  and  a  faithless  American. 

We  can  afford  to  divide  along  lines  tliat  would  represent  honest 
ference  of  opinion,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  divide  on  the  fun 
lines  of  cleavage  that  separate  good  citizens  from  bad  citizens; 
we  must  remember  that  if  we  intend  to  keep  this  republic  in  its  positioa 
of  headship   among  the  nations  of  mankind,  we  can   never  affon) 
to  deviate  from  the  old  American  doctrine  of  treating  each  man  ac^ 
cording  to  his  worth  as  a  man,  of  paying  heed  not  to  whether 
rich  or  poor,  but  heed  only  to  whether  he  acts  as  a  decent  citizen, 
if  he  is  a  decent  man  in  his  domestic  life,  an  honest  man  in  bus 
a  man  who  in  good  faith  tries  to  do  his  duty  by  his  neighbor  and  hj 
the  State. 

And  now,  ray  fellow-citizens,  remember  there  is  no  patent  device 
which  you  can  achieve  good  citizenship.    There  is  no  patent  derioe 
which  you  can  achieve  good  government.    The  good  citizen  is 
man  who  is  a  good  father  and  a  good  husband ;  llie  man  who  beha 
himscll]  the  mat^  whom  you  can  trust  in  a  trade  and  whom  you 
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glad  to  have  as  a  neighbor.  He  is  the  good  citizen,  and  the  man  the 
public  confides  in  and  who  does  well  in  the  State  is  the  man  who  ap- 
plies in  dealing  with  his  fellows  in  the  mass  just  those  same  qualities 
that  make  good  citizenship  in  the  individual. 

And  now  I  have  got  to  say  good-by.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  enjoyed 
my  trip  through  this  State,  marred  though  it  has  been  by  the 
lamentable  death  that  rendered  the  governor  unable  to  come  with  me, 
and  for  which  I  feel  profound  regret,  and  sympathize  with  the  gov- 
ernor. 

And  now,  in  saying  good-by,  I  want  to  say  to  you  men  and  women 
that  I  have  been  immensely  impressed  with  North  Carolina — with  her 
agriculture,  with  her  industries,  J)Ut  that  the  crop  that  I  like  best  is 
the  crop  of  children;  and  I  congratulate  North  Carolina.  I  congrat- 
ulate North  Carolina  on  the  fact  that,  to  all  appearances,  the  children 
seem  to  be  all  right  in  quality  and  in  quantity. 


AT  ROSWELL,  GA.,  OCT.  20,  1905. 


Senator,  and  you,  my  friends,  whom  it  is  hard  for  me  not  to  call  my 
neighbors,  for  I  feel  as  if  you  were: 

You  can  have  no  idea  of  how  much  it  means  to  me  to  come 
back  to  Roswell,  to  the  home  of  my  mother  and  my  mother's 
people,  and  to  see  the  spot  which  I  already  know  so  well  from 
what  my  mother  and  my  aunts  told  me.  It  has  been  exactly  as 
if  I  were  revisiting  some  old  place  of  my  childhood.  It  has  meant 
very  much  to  me  to  be  introduced  by  Senator  Clay.  Senator 
Clay  has  been  altogether  too  kind  in  what  he  said  about  me.  Now,  I 
am  going  to  say  nothing  whatever  but  the  bare  facts  about  Senator 
Clay,  and  these  facts  amount  to  this:  If  the  average  man  I  had  to 
deal  with  in  public  life  possessed  Senator  Clay's  firm  devotion  to  what 
he  deems  right,  my  task  would  be  so  easy  that  it  would  not  be  worth 
mentioning.  I  liave  gone  to  Senator  Clay  for  advice  and  counsel  and 
help  ever  since  I  have  been  in  Washington,  just  as  I  went  to  Senator 
Cockrell,  of  Missouri,  while  he  was  in  the  Senate,  with  the  certainty 
that  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  convince  him  that  what  T  wanted  done  was 
right — I  could  not  always  convince  him — but  if  I  did  convince  him 
that  was  the  end  of  it — he  went  that  way. 

Oh,  my  friends,  I  hardly  like  to  say  how  deeply  my  heart  is  moved 
by  coming  back  here  among  you.  Among  the  earliest  recollections  I 
have  as  a  child  is  hearing  from  my  mother  and  my  aunt — Miss  Annie 
Bulloch,  as  she  was  then — about  Roswell ;  of  how  the  Pratts  and  Kings 
and  Dunwoodys  and  Bullochs  came  here  first  to  settle ;  about  the  old 
homestead,  the  house  on  the  hill ;  about  the  Chattahoochee ;  about  all 
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kinds  and  sorts  of  incidents  that  would  not  interest  you,  but  tnti 
me  a  great  deal  when  I  was  a  child.  I  wish  I  could  spend  hou; 
to  look  all  through  and  see  the  different  places  about  whidi 
heard  all  kinds  of  incidents.  All  those  anecdotes,  looking  back 
can  see,  taught  me  an  enormous  amount,  perhaps  all  the  more 
they  were  not  intended  to  teach  anj-tliing.  I  think,  perhaps,  we  ai 
apt  to  learn  most  when  neither  we  nor  the  people  talking  to 
tend  to  teach  us  anything.  If  anybody  starts  in  to  teach  us  somi 
we  are  a  little  apt  to  resent  it  and  assume  a  rather  repellent  at 
All  those  stories  of  the  life  of  those  days  taught  me  what  a  rca 
life,  a  real  neighbor  life  was  and  should  be.  Looking  back  now 
I  learned  through  the  stories  of  the  ciiildhood  of  my  mother,  my 
my  uncles,  I  can  understand  why  the  boys  and  girls  of  Roswell 
time  grew  up  to  be  men  and  women  wlio  were  good  servants 
community,  who  were  good  husbands,  good  fathers,  good  wiw 
mothers ;  how  it  was  that  they  learned  to  do  their  duty  aright  in 
and  in  war  also. 

It  has  been  my  very  great  good  fortune  to  have  the  right  to 
that  my  blood  is  half  Southern  and  half  Northern,  and  I  wouU 
the  right  of  any  man  here  to  feel  a  greater  pride  in  ilie  «lee<ls  o 
Southerner  tlian  I  feci.     Of  the  children,  the  brothers  and  sist 
my  mother,  who  were  born  and  brought  up  in  that  house  on 
there,  my  two  uncles  afterward  entered  the  Confederate  scrvic 
served  in  the  Confederate  navy.    One,  the  younger  man,  served 
Alabama  as  the  youngest  officer  aboard  her.     He  was  captain 
of  her  broadside  thirty-two-pounders  in  her  final  fight,  and  when 
very  end  the  .Alabama  was  sinking  and  the  Kcarsarge  passed 
her  stern  and  came  up  along  the  side  that  had  not  been  engage 
erto,  my  uncle,  Irving  Bulloch,  shifted  his  gun  from  one  side 
other,  and  fired  the  two  last  shots  fired  from  the  .Mabama. 

James  Dunwoody  Bulloch  was  an  admiral  in  the  Confederate 
Of  all  the  people  whom  I  have  ever  met,  he  was  the  one  thai 
nearest  to  that  beautiful  creation  of  Thackeray — Colonel  Xewcoi 

Men  and  women,  don't  you  think  that  I  have  the  ancestral 
claim  a  proud  kinship  with  those  who  showed  their  devotion  U 
as  they  saw  the  duty,  whether  they  wore  the  gray  or  whetb 
wore  the  blue?  All  Americans  who  are  worthy  of  the  narae 
equal  pride  in  the  valor  of  those  who  fought  on  one  side  or  the 
provided  only  that  each  did  with  all  his  might  and  soul  and  m 
duty  as  it  was  given  him  to  see  his  duty. 
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BEFORE  THE  STUDENTS  OF  THE  GEORGIA  SCHOOL  OF 
TECHNOLOGY,  ATLANTA.  GA.,  OCT.  30.  1905. 

Gentlemen  and  ladies: 

President  Matliison,  I  thank  you  heartily,  but  I  am  only  the  first 
citizen  of  the  world  in  so  far  as  America  is  the  first  nation  of  the  world ; 
and  America  can  be  the  first  nation  only  by  just  the  kind  of  training 
and  effort  which  is  developed  and  is  symbolized  in  institutions  of  this 
kind. 

If  America  stands  for  anything  it  stands  for  trained  intelligence  and 
eflFort ;  and  we  get  such  trained  intelligence  and  effort  at  the  best 
through  instruction  of  this  character.  I  want  each  man  of  you  here  to 
feel  that  he  is  getting  an  education  for  his  own  benefit,  but  not  merely 
for  his  own  benefit;  that  he  is  to  do  well  for  himself,  but  that  he  is 
also  to  do  well  for  America  by  the  effort  he  develops.  Every  triumph 
of  engineering  skill  credited  to  an  American  is  credited  to  America. 
Every  triumph  of  productive  science  put  to  the  credit  of  any  indi- 
vidual American  goes  tc  the  credit  of  America  as  a  whole ;  and  I  trust 
that  you  will  fee!  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  you  to  do  well,  not  only 
for  your  individual  sakes,  but  for  the  sake  of  that  collective  American 
citizenship  which  denominates  the  American  nation. 

I  believe  in  play.  I  believe  you  are  all  the  better  for  it.  Play  just 
as  hard  as  you  know  how.  but  when  you  quit  playing,  quit,  and  then 
work  with  all  your  heart,  and  as  hard  as  you  know  how. 


.AT  TIFE  FAIR  GROUNDS.  ATLANTA,  GA.,  OCT.  20.  1905. 

Here  in  this  great  industrial  center,  in  this  city  which  is  a  typical 
Southern  city,  and  therefore  a  typical  American  city,  it  is  natural  to 
consider  certain  phases  of  the  many-sided  industrial  problem  which 
this  generation  has  to  solve.  In  this  world  of  ours  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  get  success  of  any  kind  on  a  large  scale  without  paying 
something  for  it.  The  exceptions  to  the  rule  are  too  few  to  warrant 
our  paying  heed  to  them  ;  and  as  a  rule  it  may  be  said  that  something 
must  be  paid  as  an  offset  Jor  everything  we  get  and  for  everything  we 
accomplish.  This  is  notably  true  of  our  industrial  life.  The  problems 
which  wc  of  .^me^ica  have  to  face  today  are  very  serious,  but  we  will 
do  well  to  remember  that  after  all  they  are  only  part  of  the  price 
which  we  have  to  pay  for  the  triumphs  we  have  won,  for  the  high 
position  to  which  we  have  attained.  If  we  were  a  backward  and  sta- 
tionary country  wc  would  not  have  to  face  these  problems  at  all ;  but 
I  think  that  most  of  us  are  agreed  that  to  be  backward  and  stationary 
would  be  altogether  too  heavy  a  price  to  pay  for  the  avoidance  of  the 
problems  in  question.  There  are  no  labor  troubles  where  there  is  no 
work  to  be  done  by  labor.    There  are  no  troubles  about  corporations 
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where  the  poverty  of  the  community  is  such  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  form  corporations.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  r^^lating  railroads 
where  the  resources  of  a  region  are  so  few  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
build  railroads.  There  are  many  excellent  people  who  shake  their 
heads  over  the  difficulties  that  as  a  nation  we  now  have  to  face;  but 
their  melancholy  is  not  warranted  save  in  a  very  partial  degree,  for 
most  of  the  things  of  which  they  complain  are  the  inevitable  accom- 
paniments of  the  growth  and  greatness  of  which  we  are  proud. 

Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  for  one  moment 
mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  many  and  serious  evils  with  which  wcj 
have  to  grapple,  or  that  there  are  not  unhealthy  signs  in  the  body 
social  and  politic;  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that  while  we  must  not  show 
a  foolish  optimism  we  must  no  less  beware  of  a  mere  blind  pessimism. 
There  is  even."  reason  why  we  should  be  vigilant  in  searching  out  what 
is  wrong  and  unflinchingly  resolute  in  striving  to  remedy  it.  But  at 
the  same  time  we  must  not  blind  ourselves  to  what  has  been  accom- 
plished for  good,  and  above  all  we  must  not  lose  our  heads  and  become 
either  hysterical  or  rancorous  in  grappling  with  what  is  bad. 

Take  such  a  question,  for  instance,  as  the  question,  or  rather  the 
group  of  questions,  connected  with  the  growth  of  corpwrations  in  this 
coimtry.  This  growth  has  meant,  of  course,  the  growth  of  individual 
fortunes.  Undoubtedly  the  growth  of  wealth  in  this  country  has  had 
some  very  unfortunate  accompaniments,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  much 
the  worst  damage  that  people  of  wealth  can  do  the  rest  of  us  is  not 
any  actual  physical  harm,  but  the  awakening  in  our  breasts  of  either 
the  mean  vice  of  worshiping  mere  wealth,  and  the  man  of  mere  wealth, 
for  the  wealth's  sake,  or  the  equally  mean  vice  of  viewing  with  rancor- 
ous envy  and  hatred  the  men  of  wealth  merely  because  they  are  men 
of  wealth.  Envy  is,  of  course,  merely  a  kind  of  crooked  admiration; 
and  we  often  see  the  very  man  who  in  public  is  most  intemperate  in 
his  denunciation  of  wealth,  in  his  private  life  most  eager  to  obtain 
wealth,  in  no  matter  what  fashion,  and  at  no  matter  what  moral  cost- 
Undoubtedly  there  is  need  of  regulation  by  the  Government,  in  the 
interest  of  the  public,  of  these  great  corporations  which  in  modem 
life  have  shown  themselves  to  be  the  most  efficient  business  implements, 
and  which  are,  therefore,  the  implements  commonly  employed  by  the 
owners  of  large  fortunes.  The  corporation  is  the  creature  of  tl»e  state. 
It  should  always  be  held  accountable  to  some  sovereign,  and  this  ac- 
countability should  be  real  and  not  sham.  Therefore,  in  my  judgment, 
all  corporations  doing  an  interstate  business,  and  this  means  the  great 
majority  of  the  largest  corporations,  should  be  held  accountable  to  the 
Federal  Government,  because  their  accountability  should  be  coexten- 
sive with  their  field  of  action.  But  most  certainly  we  should  not  strive 
to  prevent  or  limit  corvoTale  a,c\!\N\\.>f .   We  should  strive  to  secure  sudi 


effective  supervision  over  it,  such  power  of  regulation  over  it,  as  to 
enable  us  to  gnarantte  that  its  activity  will  be  exercised  only  in^ways 
beneficial  to  the  public.  The  unwisdom  of  any  well-meaning  but  mis- 
guided effort  to  check  corporate  activity  has  been  shown  in  striking 
fashion  in  recent  years  by  our  experience  in  the  Philippines  and  in 
Porto  Rico.  Our  national  legislators  very  properly  determined  that  the 
islands  should  not  be  exploited  by  adventurers  without  regard  to  the 
interests  of  tlie  people  of  the  islands  themselves.  But  unfortunately  in 
their  zeal  to  prevent  the  islands  from  being  improperly  exploited  they 
took  measures  of  such  severity  as  to  seriously,  and  in  some  respects 
vitally,  to  hamper  and  retard  the  development  of  the  islands.  There 
is  nothing  that  the  islands  need  more  than  to  have  their  great  natural 
resources  developed,  and  these  resources  can  be  developed  only  by  the 
abimdant  use  of  capital,  which,  of  course,  will  not  be  put  into  them 
unless  on  terms  sufficiently  advantageous  to  offer  prospects  of  good 
remuneration.  We  have  made  the  temis  not  merely  hard,  but  often 
prohibitory,  with  the  result  that  American  capital  goes  into  foreign 
countries,  like  Mexico,  and  is  there  used  with  immense  advantage  to 
the  country  in  its  development,  while  it  can  not  go  into  our  own 
possessions  or  be  used  to  develop  the  lands  under  our  own  flag.  The 
chief  sufferers  by  this  state  of  things  are  the  people  of  the  islands 
themselves. 

It  is  impossible  too  strongly  to  insist  upon  what  ought  to  be  the 
patent  fact  that  it  is  not  only  in  the  interests  of  the  people  of  wealth 
themselves,  but  in  our  interest,  in  the  interest  of  the  public  as  a  whole, 
that  they  should  be  treated  fairly  and  justly ;  that  if  they  show  excep- 
tional business  ability  they  should  be  given  exceptional  reward  for 
that  ability.  The  tissues  of  our  industrial  fabric  are  interwoven  in 
such  complex  fashion  that  what  strengthens  or  weakens  part  also 
strengthens  or  weakens  the  whole.  If  we  penalize  industry  we  will 
ourselves  in  the  end  have  to  pay  a  considerable  part  of  the  penalty. 
If  we  make  conditions  such  that  the  men  of  exceptional  ability  are 
able  to  secure  marked  benefits  by  the  exercise  of  that  ability,  then  we 
shall  ourselves  benefit  somewhat.  It  is  our  interest  no  less  than  our 
duty  to  treat  them  fairly.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  their  interest 
to  treat  us  fairly — by  "us"  1  mean  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the 
men  of  moderate  or  small  fortunes,  the  farmers,  the  wage-workers,  the 
smaller  business  men  and  professional  men.  The  man  of  great  means 
who  achieves  fortune  by  crooked  methods  does  wrong  to  the  whole 
body  politic.  But  he  not  merely  does  wrong  to,  he  becomes  a  source 
of  imminent  danger  to,  other  men  of  great  means;  for  his  ill-won 
success  tends  to  arouse  a  feeling  of  resentment,  which  if  it  becom* 
inflamed  fails  to  differentiate  between  the  men  of  wealth  who  have'' 
done  decently  and  the  men  of  wealth  who  have  not  done  decently 
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The  conscience  of  our  people  has  been  deeply  shocked  by  the  revelP 
tions  made  of  recent  years  as  to  the  way  in  which  some  of  the  great 
fortunes  have  been  obtained  and  used,  and  there  is,  I  think,  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  at  large  a  strong  feeling  that  a  serious  effort  must 
be  made  to  put  a  stop  to  the  cynical  dishonesty  and  contempt  for  right 
which  have  thus  been  revealed.*  I  believe  that  something,  and  I  hope 
that  a  good  deal,  can  be  done  by  law  to  remedy  the  state  of  things 
complained  of.  But  when  all  that  can  be,  has  thus  been  done,  there 
will  yet  remain  much  which  the  law  can  not  touch,  and  which  must 
be  reached  by  the  force  of  public  opinion.  There  are  men  who  do  not 
divide  actions  merely  into  those  that  are  honest  and  those  that  are  not, 
but  create  a  third  subdivision— that  of  law  honesty:  of  that  kind  of 
honesty  which  consists  in  keeping  clear  of  the  penitentiary.  It  is  hard 
to  reach  astute  men  of  this  type  save  by  making  them  feel  the  weight 
of  an  honest  public  indignation.  But  this  indignation,  if  it  is  to  be 
effective,  must  be  intelligent.  It  is,  of  course,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  dishonest  men  of  wealth  if  they  are  denounced,  not  for  being  dis- 
honest, but  for  being  wealthy,  and  if  they  are  denounced  in  terms  so 
overstrained  and  hysterical  as  to  invite  a  reaction  in  their  favor.  We 
can  not  afford  in  this  country  to  draw  the  distinction  as  between  rich 
man  and  poor  man.  The  distinction  upon  which  we  must  insist  is  the 
vital,  deep-lying,  unchangeable  distinction  between  the  honest  man  and 
the  dishonest  man,  between  the  man  who  acts  decently  and  fairly  by 
his  neighbor  and  with  a  quick  sense  of  his  obligations,  and  the  man 
who  acknowledges  no  interna!  law  save  that  of  his  own  will  and  ap- 
petite. Above  all  we  should  treat  with  a  peculiarly  contemptuous  ab- 
horrence the  man  who  in  a  spirit  of  sheer  cynicism  debauches  either 
our  business  life  or  our  political  life.  There  are  men  who  use  the 
phrase  "practical  politics"  as  merely  a  euphemism  for  dirty  politics, 
and  it  is  such  men  who  have  brought  the  word  "politician"  into  dis- 
credit. There  are  other  men  who  use  the  noxious  phrase  "business  is 
business."  as  an  excuse  and  justification  for  every  kind  of  mean  and 
crooked  work ;  and  these  men  make  honest  Americans  hang  their  heads 
because  of  some  of  the  things  they  do.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  honest 
patriot  to  rebuke  in  emphatic  fashion  alike  the  politician  who  does  not 

•Here  in  New  York,  where  tliU  is  written,  the  p-eai  safety  tot  the  Insurance  rascals,  now 
being  uncovered  in  their  venality,  lies  in  the  fact  lliat  privily  and  at  the  bottom,  public  senti- 
ment is  morally  as  rotten  as  themselves.  There  arc  scores  among  the  Insurance  vultures  wbom 
their  own  sworn  confessions  have  shown  to  be  due  in  Sing  Sing  on  a  dozen  criminal  counts, 
running  from  perjury  to  theft  The  whole  public  knows  this.  And  yet  the  standing  of  ibes; 
criminals,  either  socially  0:'  commercially,  has  been  in  no  sense  shaken.  They  arc  received 
In  the  same  polite  circles,  with  the  same  warmth  and  respect  they  were  before  they  stood  forth 
confessed  and  admitted  criminals.  They  are  bowed  to  and  hand-shaken  by  the  same  business 
people,  courted  by  the  same  sycophants,  go  in  and  out  of  the  same  dubs,  sit  in  the  same 
church  pews,  to  be  respectfully  preached  at  by  the  same  dominies,  who  give  them  the  same 
pleasantly  deferential  greeting  when  the  services  are  done — in  short  nothing  has  been  duDged 
for  the  worse.  Crime  on\Y  cc«su  when  the  public  makes  it  cost  more  than  it  comes  to  and 
profits  are  less  than  the  \o«ses.  Ks  tn^Wert  iXi^Ki.  Ibese  Insurance  crimes  hsve  paid, 
criminals  have  got  Vheir  \oot,  »nA  »o  V»i  Vxa^e  \(»\.  V\\tti&^  •r«*>\\o.v— ^-  H.  L. 
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understand  that  the  only  kind  of  "practical  politics"  which  a  nation 
can  with  safety  tolerate  is  that  kind  which  we  know  as  clean  politics, 
and  that  we  are  as  severe  in  our  condemnation  of  the  business  trickery 
which  succeeds  as  of  the  business  trickery  which  fails.  The  scoundrel 
who  fails  can  never  by  any  possibility  be  as  dangerous  to  the  com- 
munity as  the  scoundrel  who  succeeds ;  and  of  all  the  men  in  the 
country,  the  worst  citizens,  those  who  should  excite  in  our  minds  the 
most  contemptuous  abhorrence,  are  the  men  who  have  achieved  great 
wealth,  or  any  other  form  of  success,  in  any  save  a  clean  and  straight- 
forward manner. 

So  much  for  the  general  subject  of  industrialism.  Now,  just  a  word 
in  reference  to  one  of  the  great  staples  of  tliis  country,  which  is  pe- 
culiarly a  staple  of  the  Southern  States.  Of  course  I  mean  cotton. 
I  am  glad  to  see  diversifications  of  industry  in  the  South,  the  growth 
of  manufactures  as  well  as  the  growth  of  agriculture,  and  the  grow- 
ing growth  of  diversification  of  crops  in  agriculture.  Nevertheless 
it  will  always  be  true  that  in  certain  of  the  Southern  States  cotton  will 
be  the  basis  of  the  wealth,  the  mainstay  of  prosperity  in  tlae  future  as 
in  the  past.  The  cotton  crop  is  of  enormous  consequence  to  the  en- 
tire country.  It  was  the  cotton  crop  of  the  South  that  brought  four 
hundred  million  dollars  of  foreign  gold  into  the  United  States  last 
year,  turning  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor.  The  soil  and  climate 
of  the  South  are  such  that  she  enjoys  a  practical  monopoly  in  the  pro- 
duction of  raw  cotton.  No  other  clothing  material  can  be  accepted 
as  a  substitute  for  cotton.  I  welcome  the  action  of  the  planters  in 
forming  a  cotton  association,  and  every  assistance  shall  be  given  them 
that  can  be  given  them  by  the  National  Government.  Moreover,  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  work  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  South 
supplements  the  work  of  the  planter.  It  is  an  advantage  to  manu- 
facture the  raw  material  here  and  sell  to  the  world  the  finished  goods. 
Under  proper  methods  of  distribution  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  over-production  of  cotton.  Last  year's 
crop  was  nearly  fourteen  million  bales,  and  yet  the  price  was  sufficiently 
high  to  give  a  handsome  profit  to  the  planter.  The  consumption  of 
cotton  increases  each  year,  and  new  uses  are  found  for  it.     • 

This  leads  me  to  a  matter  of  our  foreign  relations,  which  directly 
concerns  the  cotton  planter.  At  present  our  market  for  cotton  is  largely 
in  China.  The  boycott  of  our  goods  in  China  during  the  past  year  was 
especially  injurious  to  the  cotton  manufacturers.  This  Government 
is  doing,  and  will  continue  to  do,  all  it  can  to  put  a  stop  to  the  boy- 
cott. But  there  is  one  measure  to  be  taken  toward  this  end  in  which 
I  shall  need  the  assistance  of  the  Congress,  We  must  insist  firmly 
on  our  rights ;  and  China  must  beware  of  persisting  in  a  course  of 
conduct  to  which  we  can  not  honorably  submit.     But  we  in  our  tans. 
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most  recognizr  oar  duties  exactly  as  we  insist  npoa  our  riglits.  We 
can  not  go  into  the  intematiocial  court  of  equity  unless  we  go  in  wttii 
dean  hands.  We  can  not  expect  China  to  do  us  justice  unless  we  do 
China  justice.  The  chief  cause  in  bringing  about  the  boycott  of  our 
goods  in  China  was  undoubtcdlj  our  attitude  toward  the  Chinese  wiw 
come  to  this  country.  This  attitude  of  ours  does  not  justify  the  actioa 
of  the  Chinese  in  the  boycott,  and  especially  scxne  of  the  fonns  whidi 
that  action  has  taken.  But  the  fact  remains  that  in  the  past  we  have 
oooie  short  of  our  duty  toward  the  people  of  China.  It  is  our  dear 
duty,  in  the  interest  of  our  own  wage-workers,  to  forbid  aD  Chinese 
of  the  coolie  class — that  is,  laborers,  skilled  or  nn^lk^ — from  mming 
here.  The  greatest  of  all  duties  is  national  sdHi'^csenratioa,  and  the 
most  important  step  in  national  self-preservation  is  to  preserve  in  every 
way  the  well-being  of  the  wage-worker.  I  am  convinced  that  the  well- 
being  of  our  wage-workers  demands  the  exdusioa  of  the  Chinese 
coolies,  and  it  is  therefore  our  duty  to  exclude  them,  just  as  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  China  to  exclude  American  laboring  men  if  they  became  ' 
in  any  way  a  menace  to  China  by  entering  imo  her  country.  The  right 
is  redprocal,  and  in  our  last  treaty  with  China  it  was  explidtly  recog- 
nized as  inhering  in  both  tutions.  But  we  should  not  oidy  operate  the 
law  with  as  little  harshness  as  possible,  but  we  should  show  every 
oourtesy  and  consideration  and  every  encouragetncnt  to  all  Chinese 
who  are  not  of  the  laboring  class  to  come  to  this  country*.  Every 
Chinese  traveler  or  student,  business  man  or  professional  man,  should 
be  given  the  same  right  of  entry  to,  and  the  same  courteous  treatment 
in,  this  country  as  are  accorded  to  the  student  or  traveler,  the  business 
man  or  professional  man  of  any  other  nation.  Our  laws  and  treaties 
should  be  so  framed  as  to  guarantee  to  all  Chinamen,  save  of  the  ex- 
cepted coolie  class,  the  same  right  of  entry  to  this  country  and  the 
same  treatment  while  here  as  is  guaranteed  to  citizens  of  any  other 
nation.  By  executive  action  I  am  as  rapidly  as  possible  putting  a 
stop  to  the  abuses  which  have  grown  up  during  many  years  in  the 
administration  of  this  law.  I  can  do  a  good  deal,  and  will  do  a  good 
deal,  even  without  the  action  of  the  Congress;  but  I  can  not  do  all 
that  should  be  done  unless  such  action  is  taken,  and  that  action  I  most 
earnestly  hope  will  be  taken.  It  is  needed  in  our  own  interest  and 
espedally  in  the  interest  of  the  Pacific  slope  and  of  the  South  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  States;  for  it  is  short-sighted  indeed  for  us  to  permit  foreign 
competitors  to  drive  us  from  the  great  markets  of  China,  Moreover, 
the  action  I  ask  is  demanded  by  considerations  that  are  higher  than 
mere  interest,  for  I  ask  it  in  the  name  of  what  is  just  and  right 
America  should  take  the  lead  in  establishing  international  relations  on 
the  same  baas  oi  honest  and  upright  dealing  which  we  regard  as  es- 
sential as  between  man  and  twaiv. 
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AT  PIEDMONT  CLUB  LUNCHEON,  ATLANTA,  GA.,  OCT,  20.  1905. 

Mr.  Graves  and  my  hosts: 

It  is  almost  unkind  to  greet  a  guest  in  a  speech  to  which  it  is  im- 
possible that  any  Rucst  should  adequately  respond.  Gentlemen,  surely 
it  must  be  almost  unnccesary  for  me  to  say  not  alone  how  I  have  en- 
joyed today,  but  how  deeply  touched  and  moved  I  have  been  at  your 
reception  of  mc,  at  Georgia's  rt-ception  of  its  descendant.  I  told  the 
Governor  I  had  a  kind  of  ancestral  reversionary  right  to  his  chair; 
because  the  first  revohitionary  president  of  Georgia  was  my  great-great- 
grandfather, ArchibaUl  Ikilloch,  after  whom  one  of  my  boys  is  named. 
No  man  could  meet  with  such  a  reception  as  you  have  given  me  today; 
no  man  could  sec  your  city ;  could  see  your  people,  could  address  such 
an  audience  as  I  have  addressed,  and  not  be  a  better  citizen  afterwards. 
It  means  a  great  deal  to  nie  to  meet  all  of  you  personally,  with  all  that 
you  gentlemen  typify  in  the  world  of  politics,  the  world  of  business, 
and  th.it  world  of  ethical  efTort  which  can  alone  render  either  business 
or  politics  noble.  * 

Now,  I  am  going  to  very  ill  repay  the  courtesy  with  which  I  have 
been  greeted  by  causing  for  a  minute  or  two  acute  discomfort  to  a  man 
of  whom  I  am  very  fond — Uncle  Remus.  Presidents  may  come  and 
Presidents  may  go,  but  Uncle  Renuts  slays  put.  Georgia  has  done  a 
great  many  things  for  the  Union,  but  she  has  never  done  more  than 
when  she  gave  Mr.  Joel  Chandler  Harris  to  American  literature.  I 
suppose  he  is  one  of  those  literary  people  who  insist  that  art  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  morals,  and  will  condemn  me  as  a  Philistine 
for  not  agreeing  with  them,  Init  1  want  to  say  that  one  of  the  great 
reasons  why  I  like  what  he  has  written  is  because  after  reading  it  I 
rise  up  with  the  purpose  i>f  bring  a  better  man,  a  man  who  is  bound 
to  strive  to  do  what  is  in  him  for  the  cause  of  decency  and  for  the 
cause  of  righteousness.  Gentlemen.  I  feel  too  strongly  to  indulge  in 
any  language  of  mere  compliment,  or  mere  flattery.  Where  Mr.  Harris 
seems  to  me  to  have  ilmte  one  of  his  greatest  services  is  that  he  has 
written  what  exalts  the  South  in  the  mind  of  every  man  who  reads  it. 
and  yet  what  has  not  even  a  flavor  of  bitterness  toward  any  other  part 
of  the  Union.  There  is  not  an  American  anywhere  who  can  read  Mr. 
Harris'  stories — I  am  not  speaking  at  the  moment  of  his  wonderful 
folk  talcs,  but  of  his  stories — who  docs  not  rise  up  a  better  citizen  for 
having  read  them,  who  docs  not  rise  up  with  a  more  earnest  desire  to 
do  his  part  in  solving  American  problems  aright.  I  cannot  too  strongly 
express  the  obligations  I  am  under  to  Mr.  Harris;  and  one  of  those 
obligations  is  to  feel  as  a  principle  that  it  is  my  duty  (which,  if  I  have 
transgressed.  I  have  not  transgressed  knowingly)  never  as  an  American 
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to  do  anything  that  could  be  construed  into  an  attack  upon  any  par 
of  our  common  country. 

Now,  let  me  say  one  word  on  something  entirely  different,  sug- 
gested  by  our  talk  here  today.    In  speaking  over  with  several  of 
gentleman  round  about  me  their  experiences  in  the  Georgia  '--■'• 
and  some  of  my  experiences  in  the  New  York  legislaiure,  lla  1 
struck  me  most  was  the  truth  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  saying  that,  "ibc 
is  a  deal  of  human  nature  in  mankind".    The  enemies  we  hzvc  to  figh 
the  friends  upon  whom  we  have  to  rely,  are  substantially  the  same 
whatever  part  of  the  Union  we  live.    We  have  to  war  against 
same  evil  tendencies  in  our  own  souls ;  we  have  to  strive  to  give 
pression  to  the  same  aspirations  toward  righteousness,  toward  hon<! 
In  doing  that  there  are  two  things  that  are  necessary  above  all  oth« 

In  the  first  place,  the  fearless  condemnation  of  what  is  wroi^; 
standing  up  for  what  is  decent,  (or  what  is  straight ;  the  refusing 
palter  with  the  eternal  principles  of  truth ;  refusing  to  pardon  any 
who  for  any  reason  lapses  from  the  law  that  teaches  that  llic 
who  is  to  be  of  service  must  obey  the  great  rule  of* truth,  of  coar 
and  of  honor.    In  the  second  place,  to  remember  that  second  only 
iniquity,  second  only  in  the  injury  done  to  the  republic,  to  the  wi 
of  the  man  who  acts  corruptly,  comes  the  wrong  of  the  man  who^ 
tonly  accuses  the  honest  man  of  corruption.     Thief  is  an  ugly 
because  it  denotes  an  ugly  thing.    Liar  is  as  ugly  a  name  as  thiel 
as  little  to  be  desired  by  any  right-thinking  man;  and  either  to  5t< 
or  to  lie  marks  the  man  as  unfit  for  association  with  decent  men 
an  enemy  of  all  that  is  best  and  most  upright  in  our  political  life.    Too" 
often  we  have  seen  public  sentiment  condoning  the  acts  both  of 
thief  and  the  liar  ( I  am  using  ugly  words,  gentlemen,  and  I  am  ust^ 
them  because  I  wish  to  denote  in  the  sharpest  and  in  the  most 
fashion  ugly  attributes),  when  their  acts  are  shifted  a  little  so 
they  cao  be  hidden  under  other  names.    The  man  who  in  polit 
life,  the  man  who  in  business  life,  by  chicanery  or  by  eorruj 
any  shape  or  form,  does  or  achieves  what  could  not  be  done  or 
save  by  or  through  chicanery  or  corruption,  stands  on  the  ume  Ic 
with  the  man  who  in  court  is  convicted  of  theft.    The  man  who  on 
grounds  or  on  insufficient  grounds  attacks  the  honest  and  upright 
whether  in  public  or  private  life,  is  corrupt:  who  seeks  to  persuade  • 
to  believe  that  he  is  corrupt;  who  accuses  him  of  comip' 
stands  on  the  same  evil  eminence  of  infamy  with  tht  ^. 
himself;  and  he  is  himself  the  greatest  ally  of  the  corruptic 
professes  to  denounce.     The  republic  will  go  down,  otir  de 

institutions  will  be  a  failure,  if  the  moral  sense  nf  ih ' 

blunted  that  they  will  accept  an)'thing  else,  wJicther  i 

of  party  service,  or  any  other  deed  or  quality,  a^  an  offset  to 


tion.    The  minute  that  there  comes  a  question  of  corruption  in  public 
hfe,  if  we  have  any  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  Union  and  its  institutioi 
all  political  lines  vanish  at  once.    We  can  afford  to  consider  in  a  publ 
servant  nothing  but  the  question  of  his  honesty  or  dishonesty  when 
once  that  question  is  raised.     I  have  been  able  to  deal  with  Senator 
Clay  as  I  have  dealt  because  I  knew  that  was  the  principle  in  whi- 
he  consistently  acts. 

The  surest  way  of  blunting  the  public  conscience  in  dealing  with 
corruption  is  to  confuse  the  public  mind  as  to  who  is  corrupt  and  wh 
is  not.  There  are  plenty  of  men  with  whom  we  differ  radically,  plcn 
of  men  of  whom  we  radically  disapprove,  as  to  whom  it  is  right  and 
necessary  that  we  should  express  that  disapprobation ;  but  beware  of 
expressing  it  in  terms  that  imply  moral  reprobation.  When  we  express 
moral  reprobation,  let  us  be  sure  that  we  know  the  facts,  and  then  that 
we  say  only  exactly  what  is  true.  To  accuse  an  honest  man  of  being 
a  thief  is  to  gladden  the  heart  of  every  thief  in  the  nation.  In  our 
legislative  bodies,  in  our  national  congress,  if  you  find  that  any  mind 
is  corrupt,  you  are  not  to  be  excused  if  you  do  not  hunt  him  out  of 
public  life,  whether  he  is  of  one  party  or  whether  he  is  of  another. 
But  if  you  accuse,  either  specifically,  or  in  loose  general  declamation, 
all  men  of  being  corruptionists,  you  by  just  so  much  weaken  your  ow 
strength  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  assail  the  genuine  corruptionisi 
So  far  from  asking  that  you  be  lenient  in  your  judgment  of  any  public 
man,  I  hold  that  you  are  recreant  to  your  duty  if  you  are  thus  lenient. 
Do  not  be  lenient,  but  do  be  just.  If  you  like  a  man's  policy,  say  so. 
If  you  think  he  is  ac^g  in  a  way  so  misguided  that  he  will  bring 
ruin  to  the  State  or  nation,  say  so.  But  do  not  ace  ise  him  of  corrup- 
tion unless  you  know  (hat  he  is  corrupt;  and  if  you  know  that  he  is 
corrupt,  if  you  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  corrupt,  then  re- 

^     fuse  under  any  plea  of  party  expediency  or  consideration  from  refrain- 

H     ing  from  smiting  him  with  the  sword  of  the  Lord. 
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AT  THE  THIRD  B.\PTIST  ACADEM*,  JACKSONVILLE.  FLA., 

OCT.  21.  1905. 

y  friends: 

Let  me  say  what  a  pleasure  it  has  been  in  driving  along  the  street 
to  have  the  Governor  and  the  Mayor  point  out  to  me  house  after  houi 
owned  by  colored  citizens,  who  by  their  own  industry,  energy  and  thrift' 
had  accumulated  a  small  fortune,  honestly,  and  were  spending  it  wisely. 
Every  good  American  must  be  interested  in  seeing  every  other  gc 
crican  citizen  rise,  help  himself  upward,  so  as  to  be  better  able  to 
his  duty  by  himself  and  those  dependent  upon  him,  and  by  the  State 
at  large. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  true  of  all  of  us  that  our  duties  are  e 
more  important  ;lian  our  rights.  If  we  do  our  duties  faithfully, 
spite  of  the  difficulties  that  come,  then  sooner  or  later  the  rights  \ 
take  care  of  themselves.  What  I  say  to  this  body  of  my  colored  felU 
citizens  is  just  exactly  what  I  would  say  to  any  body  of  my  wl 
fellow-citizens. 

What  we  need  in  this  country  is  tj'pified  by  what  I  have  been  sha 
today  as  having  been  done  by  people  of  your  race.  We  need  educatj 
morality,  industry ;  we  need  intelligence,  clean  living,  and  the  powei 
work  hard  and  effectually.  Xo  man  interested,  as  every  President  ra 
be,  in  the  welfare  of  all  his  fellow-.\mericans  could  be  otherwise  tl 
deeply  pleased  not  only  at  the  evidence  of  tlirift  and  prosperity  am< 
what  must  be  evidently  many  hundreds  of  your  number  here  in  i 
city,  as  shown  by  the  homes  that  I  have  seen,  but  interested  alsd 
seeing  an  educational  institute  like  this  carried  on  as  tliis  instit 
evidently  is  carried  on.  The  costliest  crop  for  any  community  is 
crop  of  ignorance.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  education  in  mind  ah 
won't  make  a  good  citizen ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  you  cannot  1 
the  best  citizen  without  education. 

We  need  to  have  our  people  of  every  race  educated,  as  tlie  princi 
said  in  his  words  of  introduction,  in  heart,  mind  and  hands ;  educa 
so  that  heads  and  hands  can  do  their  several  tasks  and  have  beh 
head  and  hand  also  the  heart,  the  conscience,  the  sense  of  clean  a 
just  living  which  makes  the  foundation  of  all  good  citizens.  Tliat 
Just  as  true  for  the  white  man  as  for  the  colored  man. 

It  is  true  of  every  man.  I  was  very  glad  ^  listen  to  the  singi 
today.  I  liked  it  all.  including  the  last  song.  I  wish  I  couhl  have  It 
a  chance  to  listen  to  some  of  your  educational  exercises.  I  want 
say  a  special  word  of  acknowledgment  to  the  school  teachers,  men  1 
women  alike,  who  are  doing  the  work  of  education ;  and  in  saying  tl 
word,  I  also  want  to  point  out  this — it  is  absolutely  esseiitial  that ' 
should  have  people  do  well  in  the  professions,  but  that  there  is  oj 
a  limited  amount  of  room  in  the  professions,  and  there  is  almost 
unlimited  amount  of  room  for  men  in  agricuUure  and  in  the  mecha 
cal  trades. 

Do  your  very  best  to  develop  good  teachers,  to  develop  g« 
preachers — preachers  who  shall  preach  to  the  colored  man  as  it  sho( 
be  preached  to  the  white  man,  that  by  your  fruits  you  shall  know  th 
and  that  the  truly  religious  man  is  the  man  who  is  decent  ar' 
his  private  life,  who  is  orderly  and  law-abiding;  the  man 
down  the  criminal  and  does  all  he  can  to  slop  crime  at>d  w 
•loing;  the  man  who  treats  his  neigh lK>r  well,  .  '  ; 
his  own  family,  and  therefore  a  good  man  in  tl 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  Christian  leadership  whkh  we 
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In  the  churches.  All  honor  to  the  teacher,  all  honor  to  the  preacher; 
but  remember,  it  is  perfectly  impossible  that  the  bulk  of  any  people 
shall  be  teachers  or  preadiers.  The  bulk  has  got  to  be  men  engaged 
in  tlie  trades  and  mechanics,  as  wage  workers,  as  farmers.  Every  man 
who  is  a  good  farmer,  a  thrifty,  progressive,  saving  mechanic,  who 
owns  his  own  house,  which  is  free  from  debt ;  who  is  bringing  up  his 
children  well  and  keeping  his  wife  as  she  should  be  kept,  is  not  only  a 
first-class  citizen,  but  is  doing  a  mighty  good  work  in  helping  to  uplift 
his  race. 

[From  the  Wuhingl/jn    r.«t.  Oct.   22,   1906. J 


AT  JACKSONVILLE.  FLA..  OCT.  21.  1905. 

oz'emar.  Mayor,  and  you,  my  fellow  ciliscns: 
It  is  indeed  a  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  here  today,  and  be 
greeted  as  your  Governor  and  Mayor  have  greeted  me. 

Your  Governor  has  said  exactly  what  I  and  every  other  faithful 

ritizen  feel  when  I  meet  the  public,  in  whatever  section  of  the  country 

^I  may  be.    I  have  traveled  thousands  and  thousands  of  miles  and  met 

Bat  least  one  million  people  and  delivered  addresses  to  them.    It  is  not 

~  the  small  points  of  difference  but  the  essential  likeness  of  the  people 

of  all  sections  that  is  noticeable.     You  will  always  find  the  average 

American  a  pretty  good  sort  of  a  fellow  when  you  get  to  know  him. 

Now  as  to  the  men  of  the  National  Guard  I  see  lined  up  here,  and 
who  acted  as  my  escort  today,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  last  time  I  was 
in  Florida  I  was  en  route  to  Tampa  to  embark  with  my  regiment.    In 

imy  regiment,  organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish-.-Xmerican  war, 
I  think  that  there  were  more  men  whose  fathers  wore  the  gray  than 
there  were  whose  fathers  wore  the  blue.     The  only  rivalry  that  ever 
entere<l  their  heads  was  rivalry  as  to  which  man  could  show  himself 
best  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  done  all  that  in  him  lav  for  our 
country  and  our  flag. 
H      And  now  my  fellow  citizens,  my  fellow  Americans,  exactly  as  all  of 
Htis,  whether  we  live  in  the  East  or  the  West,  in  the   North  or  the 
HSouth,  have  a  right  merely  as  Americans  to  feci  pride  in  the  past,  and 
~  exactly  as  we  arc  k-nit  together  by  this  common  heritage  of  memories, 
so  we  are  knit  together  by  tlie  bond  of  our  common  interests  in  the 
future. 

»Many  and  great  problems  lie  before  us.  If  we  treat  the  mighty 
heroes  of  the  past  merely  as  excuses  for  sitting  lazily  down  in  the 
present,  or  for  standing  aside  from  the  rough  work  of  the  world,  then 
these  memories  will  prove  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing. 

But  if  we  treat  them  as  I  believe  we  shall  treat  them,  not  as  excuses 
inaction,  but  as  incentives  to  make  us  show  that  we  are  worthy 
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of  our  fathers'  fathers,  then  in  truth  tiie  deeds  of  the  past  will  not  have 
been  wasted,  for  they  shall  bring  forth  fruit  a  hundred  fold  in  the 
present  generation. 

We  of  this  nation,  we  the  citizens  of  this  mighty  and  wonderful 
Republic,  stretching  across  a  continent  between  the  two  great  oceans, 
enjoy  extraordinary  privileges,  and  as  our  opportunity  is  great,  there- 
fore our  responsibility  is  great.  We  have  duties  to  perform  both 
abroad  and  at  home,  and  we  cannot  shrink  either  set  of  duties  and 
fully  retain  our  self  respect. 

Here  in  Florida,  the  first  of  the  Gulf  States  which  I  have  visited 
upon  this  trip,  I  wish  to  say  a  special  word  about  the  Panama  Canal. 
I  believe  that  the  canal  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  all  our  people,  but 
most  of  all  to  the  States  of  the  South  Atlantic,  the  Gulf  and  the  Pacific 
slope.  When  completed  the  canal  will  stand  as  a  monument  to  this 
nation ;  for  it  will  be  the  greatest  engineering  feat  ever  yet  accom- 
plished in  the  world.  It  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the  world  as  a  whole, 
and  for  the  people  of  the  Isthmus  and  of  the  northern  portions  of 
South  America  in  particular.  Because  of  our  especial  interest  in  it, 
and  because  of  the  position  we  occupy  on  this  hemisphere,  it  is  a  matter 
of  special  pride  to  us  that  our  nation,  the  American  nation,  should 
have  undertaken  the  performance  of  this  world  duty.  A  body  of  the 
most  eminent  engineers  in  the  world,  both  Americans  and  foreigners, 
has  been  summoned  to  advise  as  to  the  exact  type  of  canal  which  should 
be  built.  At  no  distant  date  I  hope  to  be  able  to  announce  what  their 
advice  is,  and  also  the  action  taken  upon  their  advice.  Meanwhile 
the  work  is  already  well  under  way,  and  has  advanced  sufficiently  far 
to  enable  me  to  announce  with  certainty  that  it  can  surely  be  accom- 
plished, and  probably  at  rather  less  expense  than  was  anticipated. 
But  upon  the  last  point,  as  well  as  upon  the  question  of  time,  no  posi- 
tive statement  can  be  made  until  the  report  of  the  commission  of  engi- 
neers as  to  the  exact  type  of  canal  has  been  received.  The  work  is  as 
difficult  as  it  is  important;  and  it  is,  of  course,  inevitable  that  from 
time  to  time  difficulties  will  occur  and  checks  be  encountered.  When- 
ever such  is  the  case  the  men  of  Httle  faith  at  home  will  lose  that  httle 
faith,  and  the  critics  who  confound  hysteria  with  emphasis  will  act 
after  their  kind.  But  our  people  as  a  whole  possess  not  only  faith,  but 
resolution,  and  are  of  too  virile  fiber  to  be  swept  one  way  or  the  other 
by  mere  sensationalism.  No  check  that  may  come  will  be  of  more 
than  trivial  and  passing  consequence,  will  inflict  any  permanent 
damage,  or  cause  any  serious  delay.  The  work  can  be  done,  is  being 
done,  and  will  be  done.  What  has  already  been  accomplished  is  a 
guaranty  as  to  the  future. 

When  any  such  work  is  undertaken  there  are  always  many  mere 

Iventurers  who  flock  to  where  it  is  going  on,  and  many  men  who 


(  sooo  as  d^^H 


think  they  are  adventurers,  but  who  are  in  reality  dtber 
follow  in  their  footsteps.  Some  of  the  first  class  will 
cause  trouble  in  one  way  or  another.  But  every  care  wfll  fce 
detect  any  misdeed  on  their  part  and  to  punish  them  as 
misdeed  is  detected.  As  for  the  second  class  they  will 
chiefly  by  losing  heart,  returning  home,  or  writing  iwoK, 
a  cry  that  they  are  not  happy  and  that  the  conditions  of  Hie  are  aoc 
easy,  or  that  the  work  is  not  being  done  as  they  think  it  ooglK  to  kc 
done.  Now  the.se  men  stand  just  as  the  stragglers  and  laggards  DtaaA 
who  are  ever  to  be  found  in  the  rear  of  even  a  victorioos  anny.  Tbe 
veterans  of  the  Civil  War  who  arc  here  present  will  tefl  yoo  dtat  Ae 
very  rear  of  an  army,  even  when  it  is  victorious,  is  apt  to  lock  aad 
behave  as  if  the  victory  were  defeat.  And  just  the  same  thing  is  troe 
in  any  great  enterprise  in  civil  life;  there  are  always  weaklings  who 
get  trampled  down  or  lose  heart,  and  there  are  always  people  m"ho 
listen  to  their  complaints.  They  amount  to  nothing  one  way  or  die 
other,  so  far  as  achieving  results  is  concerned;  and  their  ootniilunts 
and  outcries  need  never  detain  us. 

I  call  your  attention  specifically  to  the  matter  of  health  on  tbe 
Isthmus.  The  climate  was  supposed  to  be  deadly,  and  yellow  fever, 
in  especial,  was  supposed  to  be  epidemic.  Yet  since  we  have  assumed 
control  there  has  been  far  less  yellow  fever  than  in  our  own  countr>'. 
The  administration  is  steadily  becoming  better  and  more  effective, 
from  the  hygienic  as  well  as  from  every  other  standpoint.  The  work 
of  building  the  canal  is  a  great  .American  work,  in  which  the  whole 
American  people  are  interested.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  parties  or 
partisanship,  and  is  being  carried  on  with  absolute  disregard  to  all 
merely  political  considerations;  with  regard  only  to  eflBciency,  honesty 
and  economy. 

The  digging  of  the  canal  will,  of  course,  greatly  increase  our  interest 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  will  be  our  duty  to  police  the  canal,  both  in 
the  interest  of  otlier  nations  and  in  our  own  interest.  To  do  this  it  is, 
of  course,  indispensable  to  have  an  efficient  Navy  (and  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  we  are  well  on  our  way  toward  having  one),  and  also  to 
possess,  as  we  already  possess,  certain  strategic  points  to  control  the 
approach  to  the  canal.  In  addition  it  is  urgently  necessary  that  the 
insular  and  continental  countries  within  or  bordering  upon  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  should  be  able  to  secure  fair  dealing  and  orderly  liberty 
within  their  own  borders.  I  need  not  say  that  the  United  States  not 
only  has  no  purpose  of  aggression  upon  any  Republic,  continental 
or  insular,  to  the  south  of  us,  but  has  the  friendliest  feeling  toward 
them,  and  desires  nothing  save  their  progress  and  prosperity.  We 
do  not  wish  another  foot  of  tcrriton.' ;  and  I  think  our  conduct  toward 
Cuba  is  a  guaranty  that  this  is  our  genuine  attitude  toward  all  our 
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sister  republics.  If  ever  we  should  have  to  interfere  in  tibe 
any  of  our  ndghbors  tt  would  only  be  when  we  fooad  it 
longer  to  refrain  from  doing  so  without  serious  ilaiiugg 
and  even  in  such  case  it  would  only  be  with  the  sincere  and  ■*^"i*«— 
purpose  to  make  our  interference  beneficial  to  the  peoples  eooaxasii. 
Of  coarse,  occupying  the  position  we  do,  occasions  may  now  and  Akb 
arise  when  we  can  not  refrain  from  such  interference,  sarve  ■ade' 
penalty  of  seeing  some  other  strong  nation  undertake  the  doCj  wftidk 
we  neglect ;  and  such  neglect  would  be  unfortunate  fram  Bone  dBBi 
one  standpoint-  Wherever  possible  we  shotUd  gladty  give  aaj  aid 
we  can  to  a  weaker  sister  republic  which  is  endeavoring  to  jLhie.»c 
stability  and  prosperity.  It  is  an  ungenerous  thing  for  is  to  rcfaae 
such  aid;  and  it  is  foolish  not  to  give  it  in  a  way  that  will  make  it 
really  effective,  and  therefore  of  direct  benefit  to  the  people  cob- 
ccmed — and  of  indirect  benefit  to  us,  simply  because  it  is  a  Iwa^fir  «d 
them.  In  the  last  resort,  and  only  in  the  last  resort,  it  may  "'^'■»«^Myj 
be  necessan.-  to  interfere  by  exercising  what  is  virtoatty  an  intmft- 
tional  police  power,  if  only  to  avoid  seeing  some  European  power 
forced  to  exercise  it.  In  short,  while  we  must  interfere  ahrays  cai»- 
tiously,  and  never  wantonly;  yet,  on  rare  occasions,  where  the  need 
is  great,  it  may  be  necessary  to  interfere,  unless  we  are  wtffing  to 
confess  ourselves  too  feeble  for  the  task  we  have  undertaken,  ^rul  to 
avow  that  we  are  willing  to  surrender  it  into  stronger  hands:  and 
such  confession  and  avowal  I  know  my  countrj'men  too  well  to_ 
Ueve  that  ihev  will  ever  make. 


AT  ST    AUGUSTINE.  FLA^  OCT.  21.  1905. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  you,  my  fellow  cUisens: 

It  is  indeed  a  great  pleasure  to  be  in  your  beautiful  and  this  old 
historic  city.  The  last  time  I  was  down  in  Florida  it  was  with  my 
regiment.  We  were  going  to  Tampa,  and  I  met  your  chairman  at  that 
time.  He  was  in  the  Florida  regiment,  and.  of  course,  that  was  strictly 
a  business  trip,  and  I  didn't  have  any  chance  to  look  about  and  enjoy 
annhing.  Now  I  am  here  for  other  reasons.  I  am  here,  now  partly 
for  my  own  enjoj-ment  and  partly  that  I  may  have  the  chance  to  Mttj 
you  and  greet  you.  ^| 

Since  I  have  been  President,  when  I  have  finished  this  trip,  I  wiD 
have  spoken  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  during  my  Presidency.  I  feel 
that  every  President  whose  duties  permit  it  should  welcome  the  chance 
to  go  about  as  often  as  he  can  in  all  the  different  parts  of  our  country, 
because,  my  friends,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  if  he  is  faith- 
ful to  his  oath  of  office,  is  President  of  no  party,  no  class,  no  section; 
he  is  the  President  of  all  the  people.     During  my  period  of  the  last 
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four  years  I  have  been  from  one  end  of  tliis  country  to  the  other, 
across  from  ocean  to  ocean,  from  the  Canadian  line  to  the  Gulf.  I 
have  addressed  many  audiences  and  I  cannot  too  often  say  that  the 
thing  that  impresses  me  most  is.  not  the  differences  between  one 
American  and  another,  but  the  fundamental  underlying  likeness 
amongst  all  of  us.  And  I  think  that  the  average  American  is  a  pretty 
good  man,  and  the  one  thing  necessary  to  make  him  on  good  terms 
with  the  other  average  American  is  that  they  know  each  other  if  they 
have  a  chance  of  meeting  their  fellows,  and  I  find  that  there  is  very 
little  difference. 

Now  fortunately  we  are  past,  long  past,  the  time  of  division,  and 
there  are  no  sectional  lines.  We  must  look  to  it  and  see  that  no  other 
lines  of  division  of  quite  as  undesirable  character  be  drawn.  In  our 
great  mdustrial  civilization  which  wealth  produces  it  is  inevitable  that 
there  should  grow  up  some  men  of  wealth  who  use  their  wealth  not 
in  desirable  ways  and  at  the  same  time  some  men  who  do  not  get  any 
wealth  and  would  incline  to  envy  those  who  do.  Now  this  country 
of  ours,  or  any  Republic,  cannot  afford  to  see  grow  up  within  itself 
elements  or  anything  in  any  way  approaching  to  lines  drawn  as  between 
class  and  class,  or  between  caste  and  caste. 

In  the  past  no  republics  have  been  born  for  the  rich  only,  and  the 
most  potent  factor  in  bringing  about  the  downfall  of  each  has  almost 
always  been  the  growth  of  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  this  class  instead  of 
loyalty  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.*  The  minute  that  these  republics 
develop  rich  men  who  will  look  down  on  the  poor,  and  poor  and 
envious  men  who  hate  and  wish  for  the  disposal  of  the  rich  ;  the  minute 
that  those  classes  develop  in  any  republic,  the  day  of  that  republic's 
downfall  is  near  at  hand,  and  it  makes  not  the  slightest  difference  in 
the  end  whether  it  was  the  rich  man  who  looked  down  on  the  poor 
man  or  the  poor  man  who  envied  the  rich  man.  If  either  side  arose 
and  by  trampling  on  the  rights  and  perverting  the  institutions  of  the 
republic  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  if  either  class  thus 
arose,  the  republic  was  at  an  end. 

My  belief  in  the  destiny  of  this  great  nation  is  strong  and  fixed  be- 
cause I  believe  that  our  people  will  never  permit  such  a  spirit  to  grow 
up  in  their  hearts.  This  republic  is  not,  and  never  shall,  be  the  govern- 
ment of  a  plutocracy.  This  government  is  not,  and  never  shall  be, 
the  government  of  a  mob.  It  shall  remain  as  it  was  founded  in  the 
beginning,  a  government  of  justice,  through  the  forms  of  law,  a  gov- 
ernment wherein  every  man,  rich  or  poor,  is  given  justice  and  equal 
rights,  where  each  man  is  guaranteed  in  his  own  rights,  and  is  op- 
posed to  wrong. 

Here  in  the  Southland,  in  every  city  throughout  this  great  country, 

•The  death  knell  of  every  republic  thtt  ever  died  waa  tolled  by  a  golden  bell.— A.  H. 
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I  meet  men  in  every  audience  who  have  fought  in  the  CiWl  War,  have 
fought  in  the  great  war.  We  are  fortunate,  my  friends,  in  the  fact 
that  now  we  are  in  every  part  so  thoroughly  reunited,  and  we  have  the 
right  and  claim  as  our  own,  the  honor  of  this  country  by  every  man 
who  in  that  great  trouble  did  his  duty  as  light  was  given  him  to  see 
his  duty,  without  regard  as  to  whether  or  not  he  wore  the  blue  or  the 
gray.  Now,  I  want  to  appeal  to  the  experiences  of  the  men  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  their  experience  in  war  will  tell  them  the  truth  of  what 
I  am  saying  to  you  should  be  our  proper  attitude  in  time  of  peace.  To 
you,  my  friend,  down  there,  when  you  were  in  the  war,  it  was  a  great 
thing  to  have  your  "bunkie"  a  game  man,  and  as  long  as  he  did  his 
duty  and  went  out  to  fight  it  didn't  matter  if  he  stood  firm.  That  if 
you  were  ordered  up  you  didn't  have  to  go  looking  out  for  him  to  see 
that  he  was  there,  and  follow  this  man  up  to  see  that  he  fought.  You 
didn't  care  the  slightest  degree  how  he  worshiped  his  God  or  whether 
he  was  well  off  or  not,  but  whether  he  was  a  man  and  a  true  man. 

It  is  exactly  the  same  thing  now  in  civil  life.  If  we  permit  ourselves 
to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  men,  to  judge  them  harshly  or 
leniently,  because  of  their  social  standing  and  their  wealth,  or  because 
they  are  our  favorites,  or  because  of  their  great  influence  on  outside 
circumstances  we  are  false  to  our  principles  of  American  citizens.  If 
he  is  a  straight  man  we  should  be  for  him,  and  if  he  is  a  crooked  man 
we  should  be  against  him. 

Now,  about  what  are  the  qualities  that  make  good  citizenship  ?  They 
are  not  very  difficult  qualities.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  develop  the 
proper  point,  but  there  is  nothing  wonderful  in  the  way  of  genius,  or 
even  of  cleverness  needed  to  bring  out  qualities  which  we  all  of  us 
recognize  as  essential  to  the  man  with  whom  we  want  to  deal  in  our 
ordinary  affairs.  In  the  first  place,  if  a  man  is  to  be  a  good  citizen  he 
has  got  to  have  as  a  basis  to  his  character,  honesty  and  decency.  The 
sort  that  will  make  him  act  fairly  by  his  neighbor,  the  sort  that  will 
make  him  do  his  duty  in  his  community,  and  to  make  his  name  in  the 
commimity  before  he  goes  to  the  State. 

We  cannot  afford  to  accept  any  other  quality  as  a  substitute  for 
honesty,  and  one  of  the  least  desirable  traits  sometimes  shown  among 
our  people  is  a  tendency  to  be  one  that  makes  gain  unaccompanied  by 
the  moral  sense,  exercised  without  scruple. 

Realize  that  a  man  if  crooked  and  not  a  fool  is  the  worse  for 
the  entire  conmiunity.  Wc  don't  hav*  much  difficulty  with  a  crooked 
fool.    But  the  crooked  P"  more  than  the 

average  amount  of  *    not  the 

scoundrel  who  fa  sts 
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there  are  more  that  are  not  so  healthy,  and  among  the  last  of  them  is  the 
growth  of  a  spirit  which  is  warped. 

Now  we  can  say,  I  think,  that  the  first  thing  in  a  man  is  that  he 
should  have  a  courage.  I  find  that  it  is  indispensable  for  me  or  almost 
anyone  that  he  is  able  to  form  his  own  opinion.  I  have  no  use  for  the 
laborer  who  works  solely  on  a  manual  ground  on  his  own  account.  I 
want  to  see  the  man  able  to  support  those  dependent  upon  him  and  to 
educate  his  children,  so  that  the  whole  united  community  are  benefited 
by  it,  and  we  insist  upon  the  applying  of  the  proper  amount  of  success 
following  men  in  the  community,  not  merely  in  what  he  has  made,  but 
by  vvhat  he  has  done. 

Now  then,  as  I  was  saying,  the  first  quality  needed  in  good  citizen- 
ship is  honesty.  Just  exactly  as  in  the  war.  the  men  in  your  regiment 
had  to  be  men  devoted  to  the  cause,  devoted  to  right  and  men  willing  to 
give  their  lives  or  their  devotion  if  need  be.  The  men  possessed  with  the 
idea  of  patriotism.  But  honesty  by  itself  is  not  enough,  no  one  quality  is 
enough.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  how  honest  he  is  if  he  is  stingy. 
That  man  is  not  much  use  in  a  democratic  community.  No  use  here. 
Our  community  is  a  rough-and-tumble  community.  So,  in  addition  to 
honesty,  we  must  have  another  virtue,  courage.  The  courage  that  in 
time  of  need  will  show  up  our  honesty.  We  must  have  that  courage 
that  will  do  right  even  if  sneered  at  or  laughed  at,  the  courage  that 
will  refuse  to  be  bought  and  that  will  refuse  to  be  bullied.  The 
courage  that  will  never  betray  the  people's  cause  and  the  courage  that 
will  refuse  to  go  with  popular  clamor  if  that  popular  clamor  is  wrong. 
I  want  to  say,  remember  this,  that  if  you  go  to  a  man  and  he  says 
that  if  the  people  want  it  he  will  do  something  that  is  wrong  in  their 
interests,  you  can  make  up  your  minds  you  have  got  a  man  who,  if  he 
takes  up  his  own  interests,  will  do  something  wrong  to  the  people  in 
his  own  interests. 

Some  years  ago  I  lived  out  in  the  West,  out  in  the  cow  country,  on 
a  cattle  ranch,  in  a  land  where  there  were  no  fences;  where  we  had 
cowboys  and  branding  irons  to  supply  these  fences.  Each  cow  was 
branded  with  the  owner's  mark,  an  unwritten  law  of  the  West,  and  if 
you  had  an  unbranded  yearling  you  put  the  brand  of  your  own  ranch 
on.  I  told  my  cowboy  to  put  an  owner's  brand  on  one  of  his  calves, 
and  he  said  he  didn't  have  his  branding  iron,  but  he  would  put  mine  on. 
I  said,  "You  go  back  and  get  your  time."  He  said,  "Why,  that  is  your 
iron."  "Yes,"  I  said,  "that  is  my  iron,  but  if  you  will  steal  for  me 
you  will  steal  from  me." 

If  you  get  any  man  who  is  willing  to  do  wrong  for  you,  if  it  is  to 
his  interests,  he  will  do  wrong  to  you.  So  that  you  need  honest  and 
courageous  men,  both  in  order  that  a  man  may  make  a  good  citizen. 

And  those  two  are  not  enough.    We  do  not  care  how  honest  a  man 
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is  and  how  brave  he  is,  if  he  is  a  natural-born  fool  you  can't  do  any- 
thing with  him.  Honesty  and  course  you  will  need,  with  the  saving 
grace  of  common  sense. 

If  you  have  got  those  qualities  in  the  average  man,  self-government 
is  a  success.  If  the  average  man  does  not  have  them  then  no  device 
will  supply  their  place. 

And  men  and  women  of  Florida,  I  believe  in  the  future  of  Ibis 
country,  in  your  future,  in  our  future,  because  I  believe  that  the  average 
American  has  got  exactly  those  three  qualities  of  honesty,  courage  and 
common  sense, 

(St.  Augustine  Evtning  Record,  Oct.  tS,  IMS.] 

AT  A  BANQUET  GIVEN  BY  THE  ST.  AUGUSTINE  BOARD  OF  TRADE, 
AT  ST.  AUGUSTINE,  FLA..  OCT.  21,  190s 

I  shall  say  but  one  word  of  thanks  to  you  tonight.  I  have  a  very 
deep  appreciation  of  the  courtesies  you  have  shown  me.  I  do 
indeed  appreciate  the  reception  you  have  given  me  in  this,  the  oldest 
historic  city  in  the  United  States,  and  the  hospitality  with  which 
you  have  followed  it.  I  thank  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  tonight 
for  their  kind  personal  allusions.  And  I  do  want  to  say  one  thing  in 
conclusion ;  if  I  have  ever  been  able  to  accomplish  an)'thing  at  all  in 
regard  to  peace  or  whatever  else  it  may  be,  it  has  been  done  only 
to  this  end,  to  give  fit  expression  to  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of 
the  mighty  people  whose  representative  I,  at  the  present  time,  happen 
to  be.    Good  night. 

[St.  Augustine  Evening  Record,  Oct.  IS,  IBOS.] 

AT  FLOMATON,  ALA,  OCT.  23.  1905. 

My  fellow  citizens: 

I  wish  to  thank  you  most  heartily  for  coming  to  greet  me  today.  The 
last  time  I  came  through  your  great  and  beautiful  State  I  was  with  my 
regiment  on  the  way  to  the  Spanish  War.  In  that  regiment  I  had  more 
men  whose  fathers  had  worn  the  gray  than  I  had  whose  fathers  had 
worn  the  blue;  but  they  united  in  the  generous  rivalry  to  know  no 
difference  and  in  the  emulation  of  seeing  whether  or  not  each  could 
do  all  that  was  in  him  for  the  flag  of  your  common  country. 

Gentlemen,  think  how  fortunate  we  are  as  a  people  that,  whereas, 
most  great  wars  leave  memories  of  rancor  and  bitterness,  we  now  have 
the  right  of  Americans  all  over  this  country  to  claim  as  part  of  the 
glory  of  all  Americans  all  that  was  done  alike  by  the  ex-Union  and 
ex -Confederate  men,  provided  only  that  man  did  all  that  in  him  lay; 
acted  as  he  should  act  in  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls. 

There  are  surely  here  in  the  audience  men  who  arc  veterans  of  the 
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Civil  War;  and  they  have  given  us  a  lesson,  not  merely  by  what  they 
did  in  war,  but  by  what  they  did  in  peace.  The  same  spirit  tliat  made 
them  valiant  in  battle  made  them,  when  they  came  home  from  battle, 
take  up  the  strings  of  their  lives  where  they  had  dropped  them  when 
the  appeal  to  arms  came,  and  do  their  best  in  walks  of  peace.  It  is 
because  of  that  quality  that  we  as  a  people  have  such  a  right  to  glory 
in  the  progress  made  in  our  land. 

In  greeting  the  people,  in  greeting  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War, 
I  now  want  to  get  down  to  the  other  end  of  the  line,  and  say  just  a 
word  about  the  children.  Children  of  to-day  are  going  to  decide  what 
our  country  shall  be  in  the  immediate  future,  and  accordingly  as  they 
are  brought  up  well  or  ill  our  country  will  go  forward  or  backward 
in  the  years  that  are  now  open.  WTiile  much  can  be  done  by  schools, 
do  not  forget  that  most,  after  all,  must  be  done  in  the  home  itself. 
There  is  nothing  unusual,  nothing  out  of  the  way,  demanded  in  making 
a  good  citizen.  What  we  need  is  not  genius,  not  brilliancy,  but  the 
ordinary  commonplace  virtues  that  every  man  or  woman  can  have,  if 
only  he  or  she  %vill.  The  man  who  is  decent  in  his  home  relations,  who 
is  kind  to  those  dependent  upon  him,  who  is  a  good  Ivusband,  father,  and 
son,  is  a  good  citizen ;  and  an  even  better  citizen  is  his  wife.  What  we 
need  in  the  average  man  in  his  relation  to  the  State  is  that  he  shall 
have  the  three  qualities — courage,  honesty,  and  common  sense. 


AT  MOBILE.  ALA.,  OCT.  23,  190s 

Mr.  Mayor,  gentlemen,  and  you,  my  fellow  Americans: 

I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  appreciation  of  the  magnificent 
greeting  that  you  have  given  mc  to-day,  and  a  man  would  be  but  a 
poor  American  who  could  meet  you  here,  my  fellow  citizens,  without 
being  stirred  to  feel  that  he  must,  even  more  than  before,  strive  to  do 
all  that  in  him  lies  for  our  common  country,  and  I  know  that  the  rest 
of  you  will  not  grudge  my  saying  that  most  of  all  am  I  touched  by 
the  sight  of  the  men  who  wore  the  gray  in  the  great  war  parading 
here  to-day.  I  have  just  been  presented  by  Judge  Semmes  with  this 
beautiful  badge.  I  passed  by  the  statue  of  Admiral  Semmes  as  we 
drove  up  hither.  Admiral  Semmes  had  under  him  on  the  "Alabama" 
one  of  my  uncles,  and  it  was  another  uncle  that  built  the  "Alabama," 
and  now  the  judge's  sister,  the  admiral's  daughter,  is  the  wife  of  that 
distinguished  ex-Confederate  who,  as  governor  of  the  Philippines,  has 
held  aloft  the  record  of  the  American  role  for  integrity,  efficiency  and 
firmness.  The  last  time  I  came  through  this  beautiful,  historic  city 
of  yours,  I  was  going  with  my  own  regiment  to  the  Spanish  War,  and 
in  that  regiment  I  think  ||/  "   ■'»  11  Jjlm  1    fathers  wore 

the  gray  than  there  were  |  ^  ^^  ^1"^-     ^"* 
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gentlemen,  they  marched  in  that  spirit  symbolized  by  your  march  to- 
day, carrying  the  American  flag. 

In  speaking  before  the  citizens  of  this  great  seaport  of  the  giilf,  I 
naturally  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the  Panama  Canal.  Now,  I  hold 
that  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  whatever  helps  a  part  of  our  country 
helps  the  whole,  and  I  did  my  best  to  bring  about  the  construction  of 
that  canal  in  the  interest  of  all  our  people,  but  if  there  was  any  one 
section  to  be  most  benefited  by  it,  it  was  the  section  that  includes  the 
gulf  states.  Originally  I  had  been  for  the  Nicaraguan  Canal,  but  when 
Congress  acted,  I  abode  by  the  decision  of  Congress.  It  became  evi- 
dent that  we  should  either  have  no  canal  at  all  or  a  Panama  canal,  and 
I  am  for  a  canal.  If  we  had  not  acted  as  we  then  did,  our  chance  of 
building  that  canal  would  have  vanished  for  a  centurj-  to  come,  and  as 
it  is,  we  now  are  assured  of  having  that  canal  within  a  comparatively 
short  time,  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to  warn  you  not  to  be  misled  by^ 
interested  clamor.  Every  man  who  had  to  do  with  bringing  about  thjH 
construction  of  that  canal  knows  that  for  decades  it  was  opposed,  and 
successfully  opposed,  by  the  great  commercial  interests  which  did  not 
wish  to  see  it  completed.  By  the  great  commercial  interests  which  did 
not  wish,  and  do  not  wish,  to  see  a  canal  speedily  dug  through  the 
isthmus;  to  see  communication  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  by 
water  speedily  beg^n.  No!  It  seems  to  me  evident  from  certain 
things  that  I  see  in  a  portion  of  the  daily  press  that  those  interests  are 
still  active,  and  that  they  are  going  to  try  to  becloud  the  issue,  with  the 
hope  of  putting  off  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  or  longer  the  digging  of 
that  canal,  and  their  weapons  will  be  every  form  of  misrepresentation, 
and,  gentlemen,  they  will  fail !  You  need  not  have  the  slightest  alarm. 
Uncle  Sam  has  started  to  dig  that  canal,  and  it  will  be  dug,  and  soon. 
And  the  people  who  are,  largely  by  the  circulation  of  false  rumors  and 
misstatements,  seeking  to  create  confusion  such  as  will  defer  the  build- 
ing of  the  canal,  will  be  disappointed.  We  have,  as  a  people,  the  right 
to  feel  genuine  satisfaction  with  the  progress  that  has  already  bect^| 
made ;  and,  gentlemen,  let  me  add  something  that  you  here  will  apprc-^ 
ciate  the  significance  of:  the  sanitation  of  the  isthmus.  Do  you  re- 
member tliat  a  couple  of  years  ago  men  said  you  could  not  dig  that 
canal  because  yellow  fever  was  epidemic  always  there ;  and  yet  we  are 
digging  it,  and  with  a  cleaner  bill  of  mortality  than  the  isthmus  has 
ever  known  before.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  from  informa- 
tion received  this  very  day,  I  find  that  those  who  have  just  returned 
from  the  isthmus  are  not  only  pleased,  but  astonished  by  the  excellent 
trim  in  which  the  project  is,  and  that  it  is  going  on  well,  and  that  it 
will  go  along  even  better  in  the  future. 

Now,  of  all  tlie  tilings  that  were  said  about  me  to-day,  in  the  more 
than  kind,  the  over-kind  allusions  to  me.  perhaps  I  was  especially 
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pleased  by  what  the  colonel  said  as  to  my  attitude  toward  crooked 
public  servants.  I  will  lake  advice  about  appointing  men,  but  if  I  find 
them  crooked  I  do  not  take  any  advice  at  all  about  removing  them. 
We  have  scriptural  authority  for  the  saying  that  offenses  must  come, 
but  the  Good  Book  adds,  "Woe  to  them  through  whom  they  come."  1 1 
cannot  guarantee,  and  no  human  being  can,  and  there  will  not  be  an 
occasional  man,  or  an  improper  man  appointed,  or  an  occasional  well- 
meaning  man,  who  after  appointed,  being  tempted,  goes  wrong,  but  I 
can  say  that  every  effort  within  the  power  of  the  government  will  be 
made  to  hunt  such  a  man  out  of  the  public  service  and  to  punish  him 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  in  this  great  seaport  city,  I  want  to  say  another 
word,  and  that  is  about  the  United  Stales  navy.  Judge  Semmes,  in 
passing  by  the  monument  of  your  illustrious  father,  I  felt  the  thrill  of 
pride  every  American  must  feel,  that  the  names  of  the  combatants  in 
that  famous  ship  duel  are  commemorated  in  the  name  of  the  "Kcar- 
sarge"  and  the  "Alabama"  in  our  United  States  navy  now,  and  that  if 
ever  they  have  to  go  into  action,  they  go  into  action  side  by  side,  manned 
by  Americans  against  a  common  foe.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  know  that 
an  audience  composed  as  this  audience  is,  of  men  who  either  them- 
selves, or  whose  fathers  fought  in  the  Civil  War,  appreciate  to  the 
full  the  sound  national  policy,  if  I  may  use  the  vernacular,  of  never 
"bluffing  imless  you  mean  to  make  good."  Now,  we  undertook  to 
build  the  Panama  Canal  because  we  said  that  owing  to  our  position  and 
interests  and  standing,  we  were  the  only  nation  that  could  or  should  do 
it.  That  means  that  we  have  got  to  protect  it  and  police  it  ourselves. 
We  did  not  ask  anybody  else  to  help  us  do  the  work  wc  have  allotted 
to  ourselves.  We  must,  therefore,  bring  up  and  keep  up  our  navy  to 
the  highest  point  of  efficiency.  We  can  afford  to  have  a  small  army, 
although  we  must  insist  upon  its  being  kept  up  to  the  highest  point  of 
efficiency.  That,  I  am  glad  to  say,  our  regular  army  in  its  individual 
units  has  now  done.  But  in  the  event  of  war,  a  war  which  I  hope 
will  never  come,  but  if  it  does  come,  the  American  people  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past  must  on  land  rely  upon  the  volunteer  soldiery ;  upon  such 
men  as  those  who  have  been  my  escort  to-day,  and  I  want  to  say  that 
I  had  the  very  strongest  fellow-feeling  when  I  saw  you;  I  felt  as  if 
my  own  regiment  was  along.  But  while  it  is  a  simple  task  to  turn 
a  man  of  the  proper  temper,  physique  and  training  into  a  good  soldier, 
you  cannot  improvise  either  a  battleship  or  crew  of  a  battleship.  At 
sea.  the  war  has  to  be  fought  with  the  ships  and  crews  that  have  been 
prepared  before  the  war  begins,  and  we  wish  to  profit  by  the  lessons  ' 
of  our  own  country  and  the  lessons  of  other  countries,  in  seeing  that 
our  navy  is  always  kept  adequate  to  our  needs.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
have  a  very  large  navy,  but  it  is  necessary  that,  ship  for  ship,  it  sb 
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be  just  a  little  the  most  efficient  navy  in  the  world,'  In  battle  the  shots 
that  count  are  the  shots  tliat  hit.  There  are  plenty  of  gallant  fellows — 
we  saw  them  in  the  Spanish  war — who  will  go  down  with  their  ships. 
That  is  all  right.  If  there  is  nothing  else  to  do,  better  go  down  with 
the  ship  rather  than  surrender,  but  try  to  make  the  other  fellow's  ship 
go  down  first.  And  I  want  the  people  to  feel  that  in  assuming  to  dig 
the  Isthmian  Canal,  in  assuming  the  position  we  have  assumed  as 
regards  this  western  hemisphere,  and  in  the  oriental  seas,  we  bind 
ourselves  to  keep  our  navy  at  such  a  point  of  efficiency  that  there 
shall  be  no  chance  of  humiliation  at  the  hands  of  any  foreign  foe. 

And  finally,  my  friends,  I  want  to  say  just  one  word  in  conclusion. 
I  shall  not  keep  you  more  than  three  minutes.  I  appreciate  immensely 
this  mighty  outpouring.  I  wish  I  could  be  heard  by  all  of  you,  and  I 
only  hope  you  do  not  hurt  one  another  while  trying  to  listen.  But 
let  us  never  forget  tliat  the  American  nation  depends,  in  the  last 
analysis,  upon  the  quality  of  its  individual  citizenship,  upon  the  quality 
of  the  average  man  and  average  woman  that  go  to  make  it,  and  next 
only  to  the  veterans,  the  people  I  think  I  was  most  pleased  to  see  today 
were  the  children,  those  who  were  carried  in  the  arms  of  their  fathers 
and  mothers,  or  walked  beside  them,  and  those  who  were  gathered  in 
groups  under  their  teachers.  The  nation  is  going  to  be  all  right 
surely,  if  the  average  man  is  a  decent  husband  and  father  and  the 
average  woman  a  good  wife  and  mother. 

While  I  congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart  upon  your  cotton  crop, 
upon  your  great  resources,  the  best  crop  you  have  got,  or  any  one  else 
can  have,  is  the  crop  of  children.  They  are  the  raw  material  of  the 
country  as  it  will  be  a  generation  hence,  and,  father,  mother,  teacher, 
must  see  to  it  that  that  raw  material  is  turned  out  as  a  finished  product, 
fit  to  do  the  very  best  work  in  American  life.  My  friends,  self  govern- 
ment is  not  an  easy  thing.  It  is  easy  enough  to  be  governed  by  some- 
body else.  People  do  not  need  any  great  qualities  to  live  under  a 
despotism,  but  it  needs  great  qualities  in  order  to  achieve  successful 
self  government,  for  the  average  man  must  be  straight,  must  be  clean, 
must  be  brave,  and  must  have  common  sense,  and,  therefore,  infinitely 
more  important  than  any  of  the  things  which  sometimes  loom  out 
before  us,  is  that  group  of  things  connected  with  home  and  family 
life.  The  things  that  count  are  the  things  upon  which  we  are  all 
agreed,  and  must  be  all  agreed,  in  our  civic  life,  whether  president, 
governor,  mayor,  congressman,  or  state  legislator,  or  councilman. 
There  are  certain  basic  principles  to  which  we  must  prove  true  if  we 
are  to  make  this  country  what  she  shall  be  made  in  the  future.  If  this 
country  rises  level  in  the  future  to  the  standard  set  by  the  men  of  her 
glorious  past,  we  cannot,  any  of  us,  afford  to  diflfer  about  the  question 
of  honesty  in  public  life,  decency  and  cleanliness  in  private  life.    Those 
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qualities  go  to  the  root  of  the  whole  question  of  citizenship,  and  I  ^| 
believe  that  this  great  self-governing  republic  will  rise  to  a  height  ■ 
in  this  century  never  before  dreamed  of  by  any  other  nation,  because  I 
believe  that  the  average  American  citizen,  North  or  South,  East  or  fl 
West,  has  the  right  stuff  in  him,  that  the  average  American  citizen  . 
has  the  three  fundamental  principles  of  honesty,  courage  and  common 
sense. 

[Mobile  Weekly  Regiiter,  OcL  18,  ISOS.] 

AT  TUSKEGEE.  ALA,  OCT.  34,  1905. 


Mr.  Mayor  and  friends  and  fellow  Americans: 

It  is  indeed  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  be  here  this  morning  and  be  greeted 
as  you  have  greeted  me.  Mr.  Mayor,  I  feel  that  those  gathered  here  to 
greet  me  symbolize  what  we  most  like  to  think  of  as  a  typical  American 
in  our  national  life.  When  you  brought  me  here,  Mr.  Mayor,  I  was 
met  on  the  platform  by  the  pastors  of  the  Methodist  and  Baptist 
churches  in  the  shade  of  an  institution  of  higher  learning,  in  the 
presence  of  these  students  and  children  of  the  public  schools.  At  the 
same  time  I  see  the  industries  of  the  nation  typified  both  by  cotton 
being  picked  as  I  came  up  and  also  by  the  fact  that  I  am  speaking  on 
the  most  valuable  platform  I  have  ever  spoken  on,  and  finally  I  have 
as  a  guard  of  honor  members  of  the  National  Guard,  who,  as  I  look 
at  them  I  feel  that  they  are  my  own  comrades,  for  they  are  just  the 
type  I  had  in  my  own  regiment  in  the  Spanish  war. 

These  elements,  as  I  say,  typify  what  we  hope  and  believe  are  the 
elements  representing  what  is  most  vital  in  American  life;  the  deep 
religious  feeling  of  our  people,  the  understanding  of  our  people  that 
material  prosperity  amounts  to  nothing  if  behind  it  and  under  it  there 
is  not  the  spiritual  sense,  the  sense  of  moral  obligation,  the  fealty  to 
an  ideal,  the  realization  that  in  addition  to  that,  you  must  liave  as  the 
foundation  of  national  prosperity  industry,  energy  and  thrift,  and  the 
fruits  of  that  industry,  energy  and  thrift,  devotion  to  arts  and  prac- 
tices of  peace,  devotion  to  civic  duty  and  yet  the  readiness  of  the  man 
who  does  his  duty  in  civil  hfe  to  do  it  in  a  military  life  if  ever  the 
need  arises,  and,  finally,  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  though  a  great 
many  crops  arp  important,  the  most  important  is  the  crop  of  children. 

The  one  thing  this  nation  cannot  afford  to  neglect  is  the  education 
of  the  nation  of  the  future.  You,  Mr.  Mayor,  I,  all  of  us  here,  will 
pass  away  and  the  nation  of  the  future  will  rise  higher  and  higher  or 
not,  just  as  the  boys  and  gpirls  of  the  present  are  or  are  not  trained  to 
do  their  duty  as  men  and  women.  So  I  take  a  particular  pleasure  in 
being  here  and  greeting  the  children  of  the  public  schools  and  those 
past  childhood  studying  in  this  college  itself.     The  one  all-essential 
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thing  in  America,  the  thing  that  underlies  everything  else,  is  to  have 
the  average  American  a  good  man  or  a  good  woman ;  and  if  there  is 
any  one  thing  that  I  respect  more  than  a  good  man,  it  is  a  good  woman^ 
I  think  she  is  just  a  trifle  more  useful,  and  she  has  a  harder  time  i^M 
life  and  she  is  a  little  more  entitled  to  our  respect  than  even  the  bes" 
man.    And  there  is  not  a  man  here  who  is  worth  his  salt  who  does 
not  agree  with  me.  ^M 

Of  course,  it  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  the  ultimate  factor  in 
determining  the  welfare  of  the  nation  is  the  life  of  home;  that  is,  th^^ 
way  it  is  the  ordinary  man  and  ordinary  woman  performs  his  or  h^H 
ordinary  duties  of  the  most  sacred,  intimate  kind.     If  the  man  is  a 
good  father,  a  good  husband ;  if  he  is  decent  and  clean  in  his  domestic 
Hfe;  if  he  does  his  duty  by  his  neighbor;  if  he  is  the  kind  of  a  man 
whom  we  are  glad  to  have  as  a  neighbor,  that  man  is  all  right ;  he  is 
going  to  be  a  good  citizen.     It  is  just  the  same  with  women ;  if  th^^ 
woman  is  a  good  wife  and  mother,  she  is  a  good  citizen,  and  na^| 
merely  a  goo<l  citizen,  but  she  is  the  very  best  kind  of  citizen  that  this 
country  can  produce. 

What  we  need  is  not  the  desire  to  perform  the  heroic  duties  under 
altogether  exceptional  circumstances,  but  the  steadfast  determination 
to  perform  the  rather  commonplace  duties  of  every  day,  day  by  day, 
as  they  arise;  speaking  broadly,  the  man  who  does  that  is  the  man 
whom  you  can  trust  if  the  need  for  heroism  arises.     Each  boy  here 
should  remember  that  the  way  to  fit  yourself  to  be  of  the  utmost 
possible  use  is  to  act  so  that  your  family  likes  to  have  you  at  home 
instead  of  feeling  a  relief  when  you  are  gone ;  it  is  the  same  way  with 
the  girl.     VVc  all  of  us  know  an  occasional  foolish  mother  who  says: 
"I  have  had  to  work  hard  ;  I  have  had  a  pretty  hard  time,  my  daughters 
shall  not  have  to  work."    This  is  not  kindness  to  the  daughter.    It  is 
doing  the  very  worst  thing  that  can  be  done  for  her.     Do  not  bring 
up  your  boys  and  girls  to  be  useless,  to  avoid  trouble,  to  get  aroun«i 
trouble,  to  shirk  work.    The  man  or  the  woman  who  cout\ts  in  Uie  i* 
the  man  or  the  woman  who  does  not  flinch  from  a  task,  bu\.  who  do^ 
the  task,  who  overcomes  the  obstacle.    The  boy  or  girl  wo^^y^  \^vPi  ^'^) 
that  kind  of  man  or  woman  if  they  are  not  brought  up  Vor  V^^^  s^ft^^ 
from  the  beginning. 

I  want  to  say  that  nothing  could  have  pleased  me  mo?*.^--  nt  ^o^*" 


me  more  than  just  this  kind  of  reception  today,  comin  ^ 
through  your  b-"'"''^"ljj|m^a|^Mh"  -■■•"'  ■'^acious  st:»- 
great  trees  an'  !^^^^^^V'  '^^  tho^^ 

proud  to  honor  at  "  "'       * 
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AT  TUSKEGEE  NORMAL  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE,  TUSKEGEE. 
ALA.,  OCT.  24,   1905. 

Mr.  Washington  and  each  student  and  graduate  of  Tuskegee: 

You  can't  be  as  much  inspired  by  anything  I  may  say,  as  I  have 
been  inspired  by  what  I  have  seen  here.  Mr.  Wasliington,  it  is  a  liberal 
education  in  itself  just  to  come  here  and  see  this  great  focus  of 
•civilization.  Now,  I  had  read  a  good  deal  of  your  work,  and  I  believe 
in  it  with  all  my  heart.  I  would  not  call  myself  a  good  American  if 
1  did  not.  I  was  prepared  to  see  what  would  impress  me  and  please 
me.  but  I  had  no  idea  that  I  would  be  so  deeply  impressed,  so  deeply 
pleased  as  1  have  been.  I  did  not  realize  the  extent  of  your  work.  I 
did  not  realize  how  much  you  were  doing. 

I  wish  I  had  the  time  not  merely  to  go  around  to  see  the  buildings 
and  the  grounds,  but  to  see  the  finished  product  outside.  I  would  like 
to  go  around  and  see  the  houses  that  are  being  built  up  by  those  who 
leave  this  institution.  I  would  like  to  see  the  effect  in  actual  life  of 
the  training  here,  and  wish  that  some  man  with  the  gift  of  description 
would  come  here  and  go  from  here  out  where  the  graduates  go  and 
visit  them  in  their  homes  and  follow  out  what  they  are  doing  and 
describe  it  all.  1  think  there  could  not  be  anything  better  than  that 
SO  as  to  show  what  is  being  done,  and,  Mr.  Washingfton,  while  I  have 
always  stood  for  this  institution,  now  that  I  have  seen  it  and  realize 
as  I  had  never  realized  by  the  descriptions  of  it,  all  it  means,  I  will 
«tand  for  it  more  than  ever. 

To  the  white  population  as  well  as  to  the  black,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  negro  be  encouraged  to  make  himself  a  citizen  of 
the  highest  type  of  usefulness.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  white  people 
that  this  policy  be  conscientiously  pursued,  and  to  the  interest  of  the 
colored  people  that  they  clearly  realize  that  they  have  opportunities 
ior  economic  development  here  in  the  South  not  now  oflFered  else- 
where. Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  industrial  operations  of  the 
South  have  increased  so  tremendously  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  labor 
almost  everywhere;  so  that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for  all  who  wish 
the  prosperity  of  the  South  to  help  the  negro  to  become  in  the  highest 
degree  useful  to  himself,  and  therefore  to  the  community  in  which  he 
lives.  The  South  has  always  depended,  and  now  depends,  chiefly  upon 
her  native  population  for  her  work.  Therefore  in  view  of  the  scarcity 
not  only  of  common  labor,  but  of  skilled  labor,  it  becomes  doubly  im- 
portant to  train  every  available  man  to  be  of  the  utmost  use,  by  de- 
veloping his  intelligence,  his  skill,  and  his  capacity  (or  consciejitious 
ffort.  Hence  the  work  of  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  In- 
Ititute  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  practical  importance  to  both  the 
white  man  and  the  black  man,  and  well  worth  the  support  of  both 
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races  alike  in  the  South  and  in  the  North.  Your  fifteen  hundred 
students  are  not  only  being  educated  in  head  and  heart,  but  also 
trained  to  industrial  efficiency,  for  from  the  beginning  Tuskegee  has 
placed  especial  emphasis  upon  the  training  of  men  and  women  in 
agriculture,  mechanics  and  household  duties.  Training  in  these  three 
fundamental  directions  does  not  embrace  all  that  the  negro,  or  any 
other  race,  needs,  but  it  does  cover  in  a  very  large  degree  the  field  in 
which  the  negro  can  at  present  do  most  for  himself  and  be  most 
helpful  to  his  white  neighbors.  Ever>'  black  man  who  leaves  this 
institute  better  able  to  do  mechanical  or  industrial  work  adds  by  so 
much  to  the  wealth  of  the  whole  community  and  benefits  all  people  in 
the  community.  The  professional  and  mercantile  avenues  to  success 
are  overcrowded :  for  the  present  the  best  chance  of  success  awaits 
the  intelligent  worker  at  some  mechanical  trade  or  on  a  farm ;  for  this 
man  will  almost  certainly  achieve  industrial  independence.  I  am 
pleased,  but  not  in  the  least  surprised,  to  learn  that  many  among  the 
men  and  women  trained  at  Tuskegee  find  immediate  employment  as 
leaders  and  workers  among  their  own  people,  and  that  their  services 
are  eagerly  sought  by  white  people  for  various  kinds  of  industrial 
work,  the  demand  being  much  greater  than  the  supply.  Viewed  from 
any  angle,  ignorance  is  the  costliest  crop  that  can  be  raised  in  any 
part  of  this  Union.  Every  dollar  put  into  the  education  of  cither 
white  man  or  black  man,  in  head,  in  hand,  and  in  heart,  yields  rich 
dividends  to  the  entire  community.  Merely  from  the  economic  stand- 
point it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  all  our  citizens  that  institutions 
«uch  as  this  at  Tuskegee  should  be  a  success.  But  there  are  other  and 
even  higher  reasons  that  entitle  it  to  our  support.  In  the  interest  of 
humanity,  of  justice,  and  of  self-protection,  every  white  man  in 
America,  no  matter  where  he  lives,  should  try  to  help  the  negro  to 
help  himself.  It  is  in  the  interest,  and  for  the  protection,  of  the  white 
man  to  see  that  the  negro  is  educated.  It  is  not  only  the  duty  of  the 
white  man.  but  it  is  to  his  interest,  to  see  that  the  negro  is  protected 
in  property,  in  life,  and  in  all  his  legal  rights.  Every  time  a  law  is 
broken  every  individual  in  the  community  has  the  moral  tone  of  his 
life  lowered.  Lawlessness  in  the  United  States  is  not  confined  to  any 
one  section :  lynching  is  not  confined  to  any  one  section ;  and  there  is 
perhaps  no  body  of  American  citizens  who  have  deserved  so  well  of 
the  entire  American  people  as  the  public  men,  the  publicists,  the  derg}'- 
men,  the  countless  thousands  of  high-minded  private  citizens,  who 
have  done  such  heroic  work  in  the  South  in  arousing  public  opinion 
against  lawlessness  in  all  its  forms,  and  especially  against  lynching^. 
I  very  earnestly  hope  that  their  example  will  count  in  the  North  as 
well  as  in  the  South,  for  there  are  just  as  great  evils  to  be  warred 
against  in  one  region  of  our  country  as  in  another,  though  they  are 
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not  in  all  places  the  same  evils.    And  when  any  body  of  men  in  any 
community  stands  bravely  for  what  is  right,  these  men  not  merely 
serve  a  useful  purpose  in  doing  the  particular  task  to  which  they  set 
themselves,  but  give  a  lift  to  the  cause  of  good  citizenship  tliroughout 
the  Union.     I  heartily  appreciate  what  you  have  done  at  Tuskegee; 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  grudge  my  saying  that  it  could  not  possibly  ^ 
have  been  done  save  for  the  loyal  support  you  have  received  from  the  H 
white  people  round  about ;  for  during  the  twenty-five  years  of  effort 
to  educate  the  black  man  here  in  the  midst  of  a  white  community  of 
intelligence  and  culture,  there  has  never  been  an  outbreak  between  the 
races,  or  any  difficulty  of  any  kind.    All  honor  is  due  to  the  white  men 
of  Alabama,  to  the  white  men  of  Tuskcgcc,  for  what  they  have  done.  ^ 
And  right  here,  let  me  say  that  if  in  any  community  a  misunderstand-  H 
ing  between  the  races  arises,  over  any  matter,  infinitely  the  best  way 
out  is  to  have  a  prompt,  frank  and  full  conference  and  consultation   ^ 
between  representatives  of  the  wise,  decent,  cool-headed  men  among  the  H 
whites  and  the  wise,  decent,  cool-headed  colored  men.    Such  a  confer- 
ence will  always  tend  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding,  and  will   ^ 
be  a  great  help  all  round,  H 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  chiefly  of  the  obligations  existing  on  the 
part  of  the  white  men.    Now  let  you  remember  on  the  other  hand  that 
no  help  can  permanently  avail  you  save  as  you  yourselves  develop 
capacity  for  self-help.     You  young  colored  men  and  women  educated 
at  Tuskegee  must  by  precept  and  example  lead  your  fellows  toward 
sober,  industrious,  law-abiding  lives.    You  are  in  honor  bound  to  join 
hands  in  favor  of  law  and  order  and  to  war  against  all  crime,  and   fl 
especially  against  all  crime  by  men  of  your  own  race ;  for  the  heaviest    ™ 
wrong  done  by  the  criminal  is  the  wrong  to  his  own  race.     You  must 
teach  the  people  of  your  race  that  they  must  scrupulously  observe  any 
contract  into  which  they  in  good  faith  enter,  no  matter  whether  it  is  ^ 
hard  to  keep  or  not.     If  you  save  money,  secure  homes,  become  tax-  ^ 
payers,  and  lead  clean,  decent,  modest  lives,  you  will  win  the  respect 
of  your  neighbors  of  both  races.     Let  each  man  strive  to  excel  his 
fellows  only  by   rendering  substantial   service  to  the  community  in 
which  he  lives.     The  colored  people  have  many  difficulties  to  pass 
through,  but  these  difficulties  will  be  surmountecj  if  only  the  policy    h 
of  reason  and  common  sense  is  pursued.    You  have  made  real  and  great    | 
progress.    According  to  Uic  census  the  colored  people  of  tliis  country 
own  and  pay  taxes  upon  something  like  three  hundred  million  dollars' 
worth  of  property,  and  have  blotted  out  over  fifty  per  cent  of  their 
illiteracy.    What  you  have  done  in  the  past  is  an  indication  of  what 
you  will  be  able  to  accomplish  in  the  future  under  wise  leadership. 
Moral  and  industrial  education  is  what  is  most  needed,  in  order  that 
this  progress  may  continue.     The  race  can  not  expect  to  get  every- 
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thing  at  once.    It  must  learn  to  wait  and  bide  its  time;  to  prove  itself 
worthy  by  showing  its  possession  of  perseverance,  of  thrift,  of  self-, 
control.    The  destiny  of  the  race  is  chiefly  in  its  own  hands,  and  niuit 
be  worked  out  patiently  and  persistently  along  these  lines.    Rctncmber 
also  that  the  white  man  who  can  be  of  most  use  to  the  colored  man. 
is  that  colored  man's  neighbor.     It  is  the  Southern  people  themsdve*. 
who  must  and  can  solve  the  diBiculties  that  exist  in  the  South;  of 
course  what  help  the  people  of  the  rest  of  the  Union  can  give  then 
must  and  will  be  gladly  and  cheerfully  given.     The  hope  of  advance- 1 
ment  for  the  colored  man  in  the  South  lies  in  his  steady,  coramon- 
sense  effort  to  improve  his  moral  and  material  condition,  and  to  work, 
in  harmony  with  the  white  man  in  upbuilding  tlie  Conimonwcalti 
The  future  of  the  South  now  depends  upon  the  people  of  both 
living  up  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  laws  of  their  several  States^ 
and  working  out  the  destinies  of  both  races,  not  as  races,  but  as  law- 
abiding  American  citizens. 


AT  THE  CAPITOL  AT  MONTGOMERY.  ALA.  OCT.  24.  tgos 

Governor,  Col.  Wiley,  and  you.  fellow  Americans  and  fellow  citizens: 
I  cannot  sufficiently  express  the  pleasure  I  feel  in  being  here  and^ 
in  being  greeted  with  more  than  a  lavish  wanntli  of  hospitality  a»i 
you  have  greeted  me  and,  oh,  my  friends,  oh,  my  fellow  citizens,  think 
what  a  privilege  is  ours,  think  what  it  means  for  this  nation,  tliat  there 
is  no  place  in  the  Union  where  the  President  of  the  Union  can  feel 
more  at  home,  can  feel  more  that  he  is  indeed  the  President  of  all  the 
Union,  of  a  reunited  and  indissoluble  Union,  than  speaking  here  under , 
the  shadow  of  the  first  capitol  of  the  Confederacy.    Poor,  indce^l.  would 
be  the  soul  of  the  man  who  did  not  leave  Montgomery  a  better  American 
than  when  he  came  into  it  after  being  received  in  it  as  I  have  bec4^ 
received. 

In  speaking  to  all  of  age,  and  younger  still,  you  will  not  gnidgej 
me  saying  a  special  word  of  greeting  to  the  veterans  of  the  great  war.] 
Here,  again,  think  how  fortunate  we  are.    There  is  no  other  people  of 
which  historj'  tells  which,  having  passed  through  such  a  war  as  w« 
have  passed  through,  now,  after  forty  years,  finds  not  <  the 

flag  which  had  been  rent  asunder  is  once  again  whole,  witi :  „  -jam. 

but  finds  all  her  people  challenging  as  theirs  the  right  to  claim  tfactr 
part  in  the  heritage  of  glory  bequeathed  to  every  Aineri. 
the  American  who  wore  the  blue  and   the   American    u' 
gray  in  the  great  Civil  War. 

Here  I  have  come  to  your  mighty  and  beautiful 

of  agriculture,  its  wealth  of  manufactures,  and.  11:. ;, .  .^..  ,  „..i 

impressed  with  the  solidarity  of  our  interests  as  a  people.     As  the 
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Governor  pointed,  the  greatest  and  most  important  single  export  of  otir 
people  is  the  export  of  cotton,  that  is  the  most  important  crop  among 
our  exports,  and  the  whole  nation  is  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  the 
cotton  growers.  It  is  not  only  important  for  Alabama  and  the  rest 
of  the  Gulf  States,  it  is  important  for  the  entire  Union,  because  it  is 
the  cotton  crop  which  determines  the  balance  of  trade  as  being  in  favor  i 
of  this  nation.  Whatever  is  the  business  of  any  part  of  this  nation,  H 
the  trade  of  the  entire  nation  and  the  national  government  are  bound 
to  do  everything  possible  in  the  interest  of  the  cotton  growers  to  pre- 
serve your  markets,  to  do  everything  that  can  possibly  be  done  to  see 
that  the  demand  for  cotton,  the  natural  demand  for  cotton  abroad, 
is  kept  up,  and  is  met  here  under  fair  conditions  by  our  own  people. 

Probably  no  State  in  this  Union  is  more  interested  in  the  building 
of  what  is  to  be  the  greatest  engineering  feat  the  world  has  yet  seen, 
the  building  of  the  Isthmian  Canal.  The  cotton  crop  largely  goes  to 
Asia,  and,  of  course,  the  canal  greatly  shortens  the  route.  Our  in- 
fluence in  the  Orient  must  be  kept  at  such  a  pitch  as  will  insure  our 
being  able  to  guarantee  fair  treatment  to  our  merchants  and  manu- 
factures in  the  markets  of  China.  We  must  insist  upon  having  fair 
treatment,  and  as  a  step  toward  getting  it  we  must  give  fair  treatment 
in  return.  I  would  demand  that  on  ethical  grounds  alone.  I  would 
demand  it  also  on  grounds  of  self-interest. 

And  now,  in  greeting  all  of  you  to-day,  having  paid  first  of  all  special 
tribute  to  the  veterans,  I  want  to  go  to  the  other  end  of  the  procession 
and  say  a  word  about  the  children.  As  you  know,  I  believe  in  cliildren. 
I  like  your  stock,  and  I  want  to  see  it  kept  up.  Nothing  pleases  me 
more  than  to  see  the  care  that  you  are  devoting  to  education  in  this 
State,  and  among  the  many  splendid  heroic  deeds  to  be  credited  to 
the  Southern  people  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  is  the  fact  that  having 
to  face  as  they  did  the  future  in  the  midst  of  a  broken  and  war-swept 
country  they  not  only  built  up  their  industrial  prosperity,  but  they  have 
provided  steadily  for  the  education  of  the  coming  generation. 

The  prime  factor  in  the  growth  of  any  nation  is  the  factor  of  in- 
dividual citizenship.  The  nation  is  going  to  be  all  right  if  the  average 
man  and  average  woman  are  all  right.  If  the  average  man  is  a  good 
father,  a  good  husband,  is  a  decent  man  in  his  own  home,  if  he  does 
his  duty  by  his  neighbors,  if  he  does  his  duty  in  peace  and  yet  has 
the  stuff  in  him  to  enable  him  to  do  his  duty  in  war,  if  the  time  comes, 
then  the  average  man  is  all  right ;  and  if  the  average  woman  is  a  good 
wife  and  a  good  mother,  then  I  think  she  is  just  a  little  bit  better 
fellow  than  the  average  man,  and  I  guess  all  of  us  think  so  too — don't 
you?  If  anybody  does  not,  I  do  not  think  much  of  him,  that  is  all. 
What  you  want  in  this  nation  is  not  brilliancy,  not  genius,  but  the  fair 
performance  of  the  average  duties,  the  common  duties  of  life. 


Now,  as  I  passed  up  here,  1  was  awfully  glad  to  see  the  men  of  the 
National  Guard.  The  men  in  troops  on  horseback  and  the  men  on  foot, 
they  all  know,  and  the  veterans  could  tell  them  if  it  were  nccessar)', 
that  the  man  who  is  a  good  soldier  is  not  the  man  who  is  always  wait- 
ing until  the  chance  comes  to  do  something  great  and  spectacular.  It 
is  the  man  who  does  each  day's  duty  in  passing,  as  they  do  on  the 
march  and  in  battle  as  that  day's  duty  arises.  Isn't  that  so,  friemls? 
Those  here  who  have  been  in  the  big  war  know  it.  You  who  were  in 
the  Civil  War  know  the  man  who  wanted  next  to  you  in  rank  was  the 
man  whom  you  could  count  on  doing  his  share,  whatever  the  work. 
You  did  not  want  him  to  drop  his  blanket  at  lo  o'clock  because  it  wai 
too  hot,  and  then  want  to  share  yours  at  midnight  when  it  was  cold. 
If  you  had  to  dig  a  kitchen  sink  you  wanted  him  to  do  his  share  of  the 
work,  and  not  derive  the  profits  if  you  did  the  work.  You  wanted  the 
man  to  do  his  duty  as  that  day's  duty  arose — that  is  the  important  point 

It  is  just  so  in  the  affairs  of  civil  life.  It  is  given  to  mighty  ic% 
men  ever  to  have  the  chance  of  doing  anything  heroic,  and  to  thos< 
few  men  that  chance,  if  it  comes  at  all,  comes  but  once  or  twice  in  a 
lifetime,  and  you  do  not  judge  a  life  by  any  two  or  tliree  minutes  in 
it.  You  judge  it  by  the  sum  of  days,  the  sum  of  years.  What  we 
need  is  the  performance  of  duty,  of  the  ordinary  duty  that  the  ordinary 
man  or  woman  has  to  meet  as  he  or  she  lives  his  or  her  life,  and  in 
one  way  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  tliink  so. 

Gentlemen,  if  you  only  think  of  it,  the  essential  point  in  our  lives  U 
the  likenesses  in  our  lives,  not  the  dissimilarities.  Some  people  lead 
their  lives  in  positions  of  more  prominence  than  others,  but  if  ihcy  are 
decent  people,  if  they  are  good  people,  they  show  just  the  same  kind  of 
quality,  just  the  same  kind  of  virtue  in  one  place  as  the  other,  and  lli« 
good  citizen,  the  man  who  has  done  good  to  his  country,  is  the  nan 
who,  whether  he  is  a  very  wealthy  man  or  whether  he  has  but  a  day's 
bread  by  that  day's  toil,  whether  he  is  an  officer  or  i)rivate  in  the  rank* 
of  life,  has  done  his  duty  as  the  Lord  gives  hira  light  to  see  his  duty 
in  the  position  he  occupies.  It  is  not  the  President  or  the  Sf 
the  Congressmen,  or  even  the  Governors,  who  make  up  our  cuu 
make  the  greatness  of  our  nation.  The  man  that  counts  is  the  avtngr 
private  citizen ;  he  is  the  man  that  counts. 

I  am  not  saying  that  to  compliment  you,  but  so  that  you  may  realiu 
your  responsibility.  It  is  not  a  bit  important  that  you  should  fed 
flattered  at  the  thought,  but  it  is  very  important  that  you  should  rcafixe 
the  weight  of  responsibility  that  thought  implies;  it  very  important 
that  you  should  realize  what  self-government  is.  Anybody  can  be 
governed  by  somebody  else.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  be 
the  subject  of  a  despotism.  Just  sit  still  and  take  it — no  trouble  about 
that  at  all.    But  to  be  a  member  of  a  self-governing  community  meaoi 
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that  if  you  are  to  do  your  part  in  that  community,  you  must  possess  ^| 
the  powers  of  self-restraint,  of  self-rule,  of  courage,  of  honesty,  clean 
living,  and  decent  thinking.    Those  are  the  qualities  needed  if  it  is  to 
be  true  that  the  average  citizen  is  in  our  country  the  man  that  counts. 
It  is  just  as  it  was  in  the  Civil  War,  you  men.  the  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War  here,  know.    A  great  thing  that  we  should  have  developed  mighty  ^^ 
leaders  of  men,  the  great  generals  who  have  left  their  names  as  mem-  ^| 
ories  and  heritages  of  honor  and  glory  to  our  people  forever,  but,  after       '' 
all,  the  prime  factor  alike  in  the  Union  and  Confederate  armies  was  the 
man  with  the  musket,  the  man  behind  the  gun.    The  best  officers  in  the 
world  could  not  have  done  anything  with  the  army  if  the  army  did 
not  do  the  right  thing;  if  the  army  had  not  been  of  the  right  kind.    You 
had  to  have  the  right  stuff  in  them,  or  else  nobody  could  have  got  it 
out  of  them.  fl 

Now,  it  is  just  so  in  citizenship.  I  don't  care  how  wise  the  leaders  ^ 
are,  self-government  won't  work  unless  you  have  the  right  type  of  man 
in  the  ranks,  unless  you  have  the  right  type  of  private  citizen,  and  it 
has  worked  and  will  work  in  this  country  because  we  have  got  the 
right  kind  of  citizens,  because  we  have  the  right  type  of  private  citizen. 
But,  he  is  not  going  to  make  himself  the  right  type  merely  by  applaud-  fl 
ing  the  sentiment.  He  is  going  to  make  himself  the  right  type  by 
understanding  that  it  is  hard  work  taking  part  in  self-government. 
There  has  got  to  be  some  principle  in  control  somewhere  in  every  one, 
and  the  less  of  it  there  is  within  any  man,  the  more  of  it  there  is  with- 
out him,  the  less  a  man  is  able  to  govern  himself,  the  more  somebody 
else  will  have  to  govern,  and  if  a  man  cannot  govern  his  own  appetites 
and  passions,  somebody  else  will  have  to  do  the  governing  for  him  in 
the  long  run. 

People  can  govern  themselves  only  by  practicing  the  virtues  of 
moderation,  self-restraint,  of  understanding  that  the  simple  homely 
virtues  of  honesty,  courage  and  common  sense  are  essential  to  the  full 
development  of  citizenship  in  a  free  land,  and.  gentlemen,  the  success- 
ful performance  of  political  duty  depends  absolutely  upon  the  success- 
ful performance  of  domestic,  of  social  duty.  There  can  never  be, 
there  never  will  be,  a  good  government  of  which  the  average  citizen  is 
not  a  decent  man  in  private  life. 

It  is  a  contradiction  in  terras  to  speak  of  good  government  if  the 
government  does  not  rest  upon  clean  lives  and  decency  in  the  home, 
respect  of  husband  and  wife  for  each  other,  tenderness  of  the  man 
for  those  dependent  upon  him ;  performance  of  duty  by  woman  and  by 
man,  and  the  proper  education  of  the  children  who  are  to  make  the 
next  generation.  The  vital  things  in  life  are  the  things  that  fooUsh 
people  look  upon  as  commonplace;  the  vital  things  in  life  are  tliose 
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wore  the  bhie.  and  almost  all  the  Others  wotv  ooe  or  the  other.  Aad 
those  men  were  uxuied  together  with  bat  one  rivalry  to  see  which  ooald 
do  best  for  the  flag  oi  oar  oommoa  coantry. 

And  what  a  berifc^e  is  oars!  Here,  after  one  of  the  greatest  wars 
of  all  time,  we  are  left,  what  was  left  by  no  other  war,  the  right  for 
the  children  of  those  who  fought  on  boch  sides  to  feel  the  keenest 
pride  alike  in  the  deeds  of  the  men  who  foUoiwed  Grant  aad  ia  ^he 
deeds  of  the  men  who  followed  Lee,  .so  long  as  each  man  did  all  that 
in  him  lay  to  i>roTe  the  truth  by  his  endeavor,  to  show  that  at  the  call 
of  the  nation,  at  the  call  of  duty,  he  was  willing  to  lay  down  evenr- 
thing — life  itself — for  the  right  as  God  gave  him  to  see  the  righL 

I  have  said  a  word  now  of  special  greeting  to  the  veterans — the  men 
in  blue  and  gray  are  entitled  to  the  r%ht  of  the  line.  Now  I  want  to 
travel  down  to  the  other  end  and  say  a  word  to  the  children.  I  ap- 
preciate all  of  Alabama's  progress,  appreciate  all  of  Alabama's 
but  the  best  Alabama  crop  is  the  crop  of  .A.labam3  children. 

As  I  said  once  before  today.  I  like  your  stock  and  am  glad  it 
dying  out.  As  I  came  up  the  street  nothing  pleased  me  so  moch 
the  school  children  drawn  up  alongside  the  line  of  march.  We  unst 
remember  that  we  leave  this  country  in  the  hands  of  the  diildren  of 
today,  and  that  the  .American  of  tomorrow  will  be  what  we  train  the 
boy  or  girl  to  be. 

Of  course,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  mere  truism  to  saj  that  the  state,  in 
the  last  analysis,  depends  upon  the  quality  of  its  a\-erage  d 
If  the  average  man  is  a  straight  and  decent  man,  a  man  of  dean 
pri\'ate  life — a  good  husband,  a  good  father — tender  to  those  dependent 
upon  him ;  able  to  do  his  civic  duty,  able  if  the  need  shonld  arise  to  do 
his  duty  in  war  also;  if  the  average  woman  is  sweet  and  true,  and  wise 
and  tender — a  good  wife,  a  good  mother — that  states  goes  up,  and  if 
we  haven't  got  that  quality  of  private  citizenship,  no  material  welfare, 
no  glitter  of  material  wealth,  will  amount  to  anj-thing. 

I  believe  in  the  future  of  America,  because  I  believe  that  the  a 
American  man.  and  the  average  American  woman,  is  sound  at 
and  that  therefore  we  can  count  with  safety  upon  ultimately  solving 
aright  the  many  and  difficult  problems  with  which  we  are  brought 
face  to  face. 

Now,  it  is  equally  a  truism  to  say  that  if  the  children  are  not  well 
educated,  if  they  are  not  brought  up  as  they  should  be,  the  stale  will 
go  down.  We  of  this  generation  have  received  a  splendid  heritage 
from  you  men  of  the  years  from  '6l  to  '65.  Honor  will  not  endure 
with  us  if  we  treat  your  great  deeds  as  excuses  for  our  own  idleness 
or  folly. 

I  will  be  through  now  in  just  two  minutes  more.     I  would  like  to 
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stay  here  indefinitely,  but  the  trouble  is  I  am  having  such  a  good  time 
everywhere  that  I  want  to  stay  longer  than  I  can  anywhere. 

And  therefore,  the  future  of  the  state  depends  upon  tlie  kind  of  child 
that  today  is  being  trained  up  to  be  the  man  of  the  future.  When  I 
speak  of  education,  I  do  not  mean  education  in  intelligence.  That 
counts  tremendously;  but  I  tell  you  what  counts  more,  and  that  is 
education  in  character.  It  is  character  that  determines  the  natioi^H 
progress  in  the  long  run.  You  know  that — you  of  the  Civil  War — 
that  was  what  counted.  When  tlie  time  of  trial  came,  with  the  man 
on  your  right  hand,  or  on  your  left,  you  were  not  so  much  concerned 
with  how  much  he  knew,  as  you  were  with  whether  he  had  th^  right 
stuff  in  him.  Isn't  tliat  so?  You  wanted  to  be  sure  that  when  the 
order  was  given  to  move  forward  he  moved  in  tlie  right  direction. 
Isn't  that  so?  Now,  let  us  be  sure  the  child  moves  in  the  right  di- 
rection. You  cannot  put  it  all  off  on  the  teadier;  if  the  father  and 
mother  neglect  their  duties  the  teacher  can  only  partially  make  the 
loss  good.  ^M 

Finally,  and  in  closing,  my  friends,  let  me  draw  one  more  lessoSV 
from  the  Civil  War ;  from  the  experience  of  the  men  of  the  Civil  War. 
In  our  growing  industrialism,  there  are  certain  to  be  some  people  who 
grow  wealthy  and  arrogant,  and  other  people  who  become  envious 
because  they  do  not  grow  wealthy.    Now,  I  ask  each  American  citizen 
in  civil  life  to  take  example  by  the  organizations  of  Union  and  Con- 
federate veterans.    Each  man  in  the  Civil  War,  when  men's  souls  were 
really  tried,  found  that  in  reference  to  his  comrade,  he  could  say  but 
one  thing,  and  that  was  that  comrade's  worth  as  a  man ;  that's  what 
concerned  him,  and  nothing  else.    And  now  in  the  organization  of  the 
veterans  after  the  Civil  War  each  hails  the  other  as  comrade.    It  makes 
no  difference  whether  the  man  was  a  lieutenant  general  or  whether  f^M 
was  the  youngest  recruit  that  served  at  the  very  end  of  the  war.     A^* 
that  is  asked  is,  Did  he  do  his  duty?    If  he  did,  you  are  for  him.    If  he 
did  not,  you  have  no  comradeship  with  him.  ^M 

I  ask  that  the  same  lesson  that  you  of  the  Civil  War  applied  pra^^ 
tically  in  your  persons  during  and  since  that  war  be  applied  by  the 
rest  of  us  in  civil  life.  I  ask  that  we  scorn  alike  the  base  arrogance  of 
the  rich  man  who  would  look  down  on  his  poorer  brother,  and  the 
equally  base  envy  of  the  poor  man  who  would  hate  his  richer  brother ; 
and  that  you  apply  to  every  citizen  of  this  republic  just  this  one  test, 
the  test  that  gauges  his  worth  as  a  man.  Does  he  do  his  duty  fairly 
by  himself,  his  family,  his  neighbor,  and  the  State  and  nation?  If  hg_ 
does,  be  for  him,  whether  lie  is  rich  or  poor,  because  if  you  are 
you  are  recreant  to  the  spirit  of  Americanism. 


Theodore  Roosevelt 


AT  THE  FAIR  GROUNDS,  BIRMINGHAM.  ALA..  OCT.  24,  1905. 

Mr.  President,  and  you,  my  fellow  citizens: 

It  is  indeed  a  great  pleasure  to  have  a  chance  of  saying  a  few  words 
to  this  wonderful  outpouring  of  people.     I  have  traveled  ycsterdayj 
and  today,  through  your  mighty  and  beautiful  State,  and  I  cannot  sayj 
how  impressed  I  have  been  by  its  natural  resources,  and  above  all  by| 
the  quality  of  its  citizenship. 

Of  course,  I  have  been  profoundly  moved  by  the  way  in  which,  atj 
every  place  we  stopped,  I  have  been  greeted  by  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  1 
War.  And  here  in  Birmingham  not  only  by  the  veterans  who  wore 
the  gray,  but  also  by  those  who  wore  the  blue.  And,  oh.  my  fellow 
countrymen,  think  what  good  fortune  is  ours,  that  we  are  the  heritors 
of  the  one  great  war  in  history  which,  now  that  the  bitterness  has  died 
away,  has  left  the  memory  of  men  in  the  Confederate  uniform  and 
of  men  in  the  Union  uniform  as  a  common  heritage  of  glory  to  our 
entire  people.  H 

I  want  to  say  a  special  word  to  those  of  my  escort,  the  men  of  the 
National  Guard  here,  to  whom  I  feel  a  big  sense  of  comradeship,  for 
they  are  just  the  type  of  the  men  of  my  own  regiment ;  and  I  want  to 
say  to  the  men  of  the  earlier  generation — to  the  veterans  of  the  great 
and  troubled  years  from  '61  to  '65.  that  we.  their  sons,  if  ever  the  time 
of  trial  should  come  to  this  nation,  will  spring  to  the  defense  of  our 
common  flag,  and  endeavor  to  show  the  same  spirit  our  fathers  showed 
in  the  Civil  War. 

Now,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  I  have  but  a  moment.    I  have  been  put! 
through  a  pretty  active  day,  and  in  order  that  I  may  keep  my  engage- 
ment in  Arkansas  tomorrow,  the  train  must  leave  nearly  on  time.     It] 
cannot  leave  quite  on  time  because  it  is  the  time  now,  and  I  shall  say  but ' 
one  word  in  closing. 

During  the  time  that  I  have  been  President,  I  have  gone  through 
the  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Canadian 
line  down  to  the  Gulf.     I  have  met  our  people  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands,  and  the  thing  that  has  impressed  me  most  in  the  audiences] 
that  I  have  addressed  has  been  the  essential  likeness  of  our  people. 

The  differences  are  slight  and  superficial.    The  likenesses  are  funda- 
mental, and  I  feel  that  the  average  American  is  a  pretty  good  fellow, 
and  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  that  he  should  meet  the  other  averagefl 
American  in  order  to  get  on  all  right ;  and  that  applies,  gentlemen,  not^ 
only  as  between  those  who  live  in  one  locality  and  those  who  live 
in  another,  but  as  between  those  who  earn  their  livelihood  in  one 
and  those  who  earn  it  in  another ;  whether  wage-worker  or  capitalist 
whether  farmer  or  townsman ;  whether  we  live  East  or  West.  North  c 
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South,  in  the  great  fundamentals  which  must  underlie  all  good  citizen- 
ship, our  people  are  alike 

And,  after  all,  we  need  to  keep  steadily  in  mind  that  what  is  needed' 
to  make  a  good  man  a  good  citizen  is  not  genius,  but  humdrum  wotic- 
a-day  qualities.  In  the  first  place,  honesty.  Using  the  word  in  its 
widest  and  deepest  significance,  honesty,  the  quality  that  makes  a  man 
a  square  man  to  deal  with,  a  decent  man  in  his  own  family,  a  matt  you 
are  glad  to  have  as  a  neighhor,  and  glad  to  do  business  with,  one  who 
does  his  duty  by  those  nearest  to  him  and  tlic  State.  Honesty  is  tlie 
first  requisite,  and  remember  always  that  the  greater  a  man  is.  if  be  U 
not  honest,  the  more  dangerous  he  is.  What  we  have  to  fear  in  lhi» 
country  is  not  the  crooked  man  who  fails — we  put  him  in  jail — it  i»  Uie 
crooked  man  who  succeeds.  This  is  the  man  who  is  dangerous  to  the 
community. 

Honesty  is  the 'first  requisite,  but  honesty  is  not  enough,  I  do  not 
care  how  honest  a  man  is,  if  he  is  afraid  he  is  no  good.  It  is  just  as  it 
was  in  the  Civil  War.  It  didn't  make  any  difference  how  patriotic  a 
man  was,  if  he  ran  away  you  could  do  nothing  with  him.  In  addition 
to  honesty  you  must  have  courage,  civil  courage,  and  the  courage  that 
will  show  itself,  if  need  be,  in  war;  moral  courage  and  physical  courage, 
for  we  can  do  nothing  toward  the  salvation  of  this  countr>'  with  tlw 
hands  of  the  timid  man.  We  need  a  good  man,  but  he  must  be  a  game 
man  too. 

And,  gentlemen,  honesty  and  courage  are  not  enough.  I  do  not 
care  how  honest  a  man  is  and  how  brave  he  is,  if  he  is  a  natural-bom 
fool  you  can't  do  anything  with  him.    We  have  got  to  have  lioncsty, 

^ courage,  and  the  saving  grace  of  common  sense.     I  believe  Hi  tbf 
boundless  and  limitless  future  of  this  mighty  republic  of  ours.  becau«r  I 
believe  that  the  average  American  has  in  him  precisely  those  three 
virtues  of  honesty,  courage  and  common  sense. 
* 
m 


I 

I 
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)Uirtningfaam    ^Ala.)    Nc«'»  ] 


AT  THE  CITY  PARK,  LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK..  OCT.  as.  igoj. 


Governor,  and  my  fellow  Americans: 

I  cannot  sufficient  express  my  gratitude  and  api 

magnificent  greeting  you  have  given  me  today,  and  ::i  ,.,: ..  ....    . 

you  I  wish  to  say  especial  words  of  greeting  to  those  who  wore  the 
gray,  and  those  who  wore  the  blue  in  the  Civil   ^' 

to  emphasize  this  on  behalf  of  my  comrades  of  tbi:   ....;     ....  . 

forming  the  guard  of  honor  here  today,  with  whom  1  myself  went 
war  in  1898.    There  could  be  no  better  augury  than  thai  ri 

an  American  President  should  be  those  who  oner  vi-^r,-  . 
ing  shoulder  to  shoulder. 


Theodore  Roosevelt 


What  a  joy  it  is  to  think  of  the  services  of  the  men  who  wore  the 
blue  and  the  men  who  wore  the  gray,  a  glorious  record  for  the  North 
and  South.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  war  of  '98,  in  which  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  command  a  regiment  Of  that  regiment  the  fathers 
of  more  of  them  wore  the  gray  than  wore  the  blue,  but  the  only  rivalry 
was  to  see  who  could  do  the  most  for  their  common  country,  I  have 
spoken  all  over  the  country-,  but  I  would  not  make  a  remark  here  that 
I  would  not  make  anywhere  else.  I  am  fortunate  in  being'  President  of 
a  country  where  to  praise  one  State  you  do  not  have  to  run  down 
any  other.  I  am  for  all  of  them.  I  have  been  impressed  not. by  the 
superficial  differences  of  the  people,  but  by  the  positive  likenesses. 
The  average  American  is  a  pretty  good  fellow.  .Ml  that  is  necessary 
for  the  average  .Americans  of  all  sections  to  get  along  well  is  that  they 
should  know  each  other.  fl 

"VthaX  is  true  of  sections  is  true  of  occupations  and  positions.  Thank 
heaven,  we  are  free  now  from  all  danger  of  territorial  antagonisms. 
Now  we  must  see  that  there  shall  never  come  any  antagonisms  of  the 
classes  or  antagonisms  between  capital  and  labor.  Treat  each  tnaii 
according  to  his  worth  as  a  man.  Hold  it  not  against  him  that  he  is 
either  rich  or  poor.  But  if  he  is  rich  and  crooked  hold  it  against  him; 
if  not  rich  but  is  crooked,  then  hold  it  against  him.  But  if  he  is  a  square 
man,  stand  by  him.  Distrust  all  who  would  have  any  one  class  placed 
before  any  other.  Other  republics  have  fallen  because  of  unscrupulous 
rich  or  the  unscrupulous  poor  who  gained  ascendancy,  who  substituted 
loyahy  to  class  for  loyalty  to  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Abolish  the  insolence  and  arrogance  of  the  rich  who  look  down  upon 
the  poor;  if  they  lost  their  wealth,  they  would  be  ready  to  plunder  the 
rich,  and  the  unscrupulous  poor  man  who  becomes  rich  would  op- 
press the  poor.  The  poor  man  who  is  true  to  you  is  the  ultimately 
righteous,  and  the  man  who  will  steal  for  you  will  steal  from  you.  The 
man  who  will  seek  to  persuade  you  that  he  will  beneht  you  by  wronging 
any  one  else  will  wrong  you  when  it  will  benefit  him.  What  we  must 
do  as  a  nation  is  to  stand  for  the  immutable  principles  of  deceno'  and 
virtue,  regarding  vice  with  abhorrence.  If  we  make  any  artificial  di-^ 
visions  we  have  done  irreparable  injury  to  the  people.  fl 

Governor,  you  spoke  of  a  hideous  crime  that  is  often  hideously  . 
avenged.  The  worst  enemy  of  the  n^jo  race  b  the  negro  criminal, 
and  above  all  the  negro  criminal  of  that  type ;  for  he  has  committed  not 
only  an  unspeakably  hideous  and  infamous  crime  against  the  victim,  but 
he  has  committed  a  hideous  crime  against  the  people  of  his  own  color; 
and  every  reputable  colored  man,  every  colored  man  who  wishes  to 
see  the  uplifting  of  his  race,  owes  it  as  his  first  duty  to  himself  and  to 
that  race  to  hunt  down  that  criminal  with  all  his  sool  and  strength. 

Now  for  the  side  of  the  white  man.   To  avenge  one  hideous  cri 
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another  hideous  crime  is  to  reduce  the  man  doing'  it  to  the  bestial  levd 
of  the  man  who  committed  the  bestial  crime.  The  horrible  effects  of 
lynch  law  are  shown  in  the  fact  that  three-fourths  of  the  lynchingj 
are  not  for  that  crime  at  all.  but  for  other  crimes.  And  above  all  other 
men,  Governor,  you  and  I  and  all  who  are  exponents  and  representa- 
tives of  the  law  owe  it  to  our  law,  owe  it  to  our  people,  to  the  cause 
of  civilization  and  humanity  to  do  everything  in  our  power,  officially 
and  unofficially,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  free  the  United  States  from 
the  menace  and  reproach  of  lynch  law. 

We  q^n  afford  to  be  divided  on  questions  of  mere  partisanship,  for 
comparatively  the  differences  of  tariflF  and  the  currency  are  of  no 
consequence.  .-Xfter  all  the  real  question  is  that  of  decency  in  the  life 
of  the  home  and  honesty  in  public  life.  It  makes  little  difTercnce  in 
the  long  run  whether  a  Democratic  or  a  Republican  is  President,  but 
it  makes  every  difference  to  have  all  our  public  officials  honest  and 
clean.  The  candidate  is  the  candidate  of  his  party,  but  the  President, 
if  he  is  worth  his  salt,  is  the  President  of  the  whole  people. 

You  cannot  have  good  public  life  unless  you  have  good  private  life. 
The  country  will  be  all  right  if  the  average  man  is  decent  and  cleao 
in  his  home  life,  but  if  it  goes  below  that  average  you  can't  make  the 
country  right.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  a  good  man.  and  the  only  one 
I  have  greater  respect  for  is  a  good  woman  and  if  there  is  any  one 
here  who  does  not  agree  with  me  I  don't  think  much  of  him. 

We  young  men  have  a  great  heritage  in  this  free  country  of  oars 
and  let  us  see  that  we  transmit  it  unimpaired  to  our  children.  Let 
their  valor  and  heroism  in  war  and  in  peace  be  an  incentive  to  greater 
efforts. 

The  only  people  I  feel  as  glad  to  see  as  the  veterans  are  the  fathers 
and  mothers  with  babies  in  their  arms.     Arkansas  has  cause  to  feci 
proud  of  its  natural  resources  and  its  great  crop  is  the  crop  of  babies^ 
and  those  of  Arkansas  seem  to  be  all  right  in  quantity  and  quality, 
like  to  see  the  children,  for  I  have  a  few  myself.    See  that  the  children] 
are  educated  for  citizenship  in  intellect  so  that  when  they  grow  up  ther| 
may  have  the  three  cardinal  virtues  of  American  citizenship — coura§ 
honesty  and  common  sense. 

[Moatgomery   (Ala.)   Ad vertiter. ] 


AT  A  LUNCFIEON  AT  ARKANSAS  CONSISTORY,  LITTLE  ROCICs_ 
ARK,  OCT.  25,   igo5. 

Mr,  Chairman,  my  hosts,  and  you,  my  fellow  gtusis: 

T  want  to  say  just  one  word  suggested  by  the  fact  that  Judge  Ro«e 
was  President  of  the  American  Bar  Association  and  stands  today  as. 
one  of  tliat  group  of  eminent  American  citizens,  eminent  for  ihar  ser- 


Theodore  RoosevHt 


vkes  to  the  whole  conatry,  wtxnn  we  know  as  tbe  leaders  o(  the 
American  bar.  I  want  to  speak  as  a  layman  again  about  certain  ser- 
vices that  the  kamed  profession  of  which  Judge  Rose  is  so  eminent 
a  member  can  render  to  an  eren  greater  degree  than  they  now  render 
to  the  American  peopk.  I  know  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  distrust, 
rightly,  for  the  la>-man  who  speaks  of  law  or  of  theology. 

But  I  am  going  to  say  just  a  few  words  on  a  matter  that  concerns 
good  citizenship,  in  which  the  layman  has  a  right  to  expect  leadership 
both  from  lawyer  and  from  theologian.  Very  naturally  in  any  profes- 
sion there  come  to  be  men  who  treat  the  profession  as  an  end  instead 
of  as  a  means.  I  am  not  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  the  indi- 
vidual: but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Nation,  of  the  State.  Just  as 
in  Christianity  we  have  a  right  to  say,  by  their  fruits  shall  ye  know 
them — just  as  we  have  a  right  to  judge  the  man  of  religious  profes- 
sion by  the  output  that  comes  as  a  result  of  that  profession — so  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  great  profession  of  the  law,  from  that 
which  is  perhaps  the  leading  an>ong  the  liberal  lay  professions,  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  a  peculiar  quantity  and  quality  of  the  service  to  the  h 
public.  f 

There  are  certain  abuses  in  connection  with  our  whole  s}-stem  of 
law  today  which  the  Ia>-men  cannot  remedy,  but  which  I  earnestly  hope 
that  the  men  of  the  law  will  themselves  remedy.  Now  here  I  have  got ' 
to  speak  merely  to  my  fellow  lajTnen  and  shall  have  to  in\-ite  correc- 
tion. I  am  speaking  before  Gamaliel  and  shall  expect  correction  from 
Gamaliel  if  I  go  wrong. 

But  our  law  comes  down  from  the  time  when  the  state,  the  govern- 
ment, was  all  powerful  as  compared  to  the  indi^dual ;  when  the  govern- 
ment acted  as  a  plaintiff  and  it  was  necessary  that  ever>-  possible  safe- 
guard should  be  thrown  around  the  defendant,  that  he  should  be  given 
every  chance,  and  the  fear  of  injustice  was  a  synonym  for  fear  of 
injustice  to  the  private  citizen  against  whom  the  state  proceeded. 

It  came  from  a  time,  if  my  memory  of  histor)-  is  right,  when  about 
five  per  cent  (I  am  speaking  now  of  the  coomion  law)  of  any  given 
rumber  of  children  bom  in  England  were  punished  by  hanging — when 
people  were  hung  for  the  most  trivial  offenses  and  when  all  the  machin- 
ery of  the  law  was  in  the  hands  of  the  government  and  directed  against 
the  individual;  so  that  the  one  thing  that  had  to  be  done  was  to 
protect  the  individual.  ■ 

Circumstances   in   the   past   three   or    four   centuries   have   wholly 
changed,  but  the  pressure  of  the  law  has  not  changed  nearly  as  rapidly.  __ 
At  present  there  is  not  the  slightest  question  as  to  the  individual's^ 
rights  being  preserved.     They  are  amply  guarded.     Of  course,  there 
is  the  possibility  of  error  in  every  human  affair ;  but  speaking  generally, 
the  man  accused  of  criminal  wrong,  especially  the  man  accused  of 
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criminal  wrong  against  the  public,  has  every  possible  chance 
him ;  but  the  public  has  not  got  every  chance  in  regard  to  it. 

No  greater  service  is  being  rendered  the  American  public  today  than 
by  those  members  of  the  leading  profession  whose  good  fortune  it  has 
been  to  stand  forth  as  prominently  identified  with  the  prosecution 
crimes  against  the  State.  When  I  say  crimes  against  tlie  Stale  I  nc 
only  refer  to  crimes  like  those  of  bribery  and  corruption  committed 
any  public  official ;  but  1  mean  such  a  crime  as  murder  or  any  simi! 
hideous  misdeed,  where  the  offense  is  not  merely  against  the  individt 
but  against  the  entire  community.  It  is  right  to  remember  the  intcrc 
of  the  individual ;  but  it  is  right  also  to  remember  the  interests  <A 
tliat  great  mass  of  individuals  embodied  in  the  oublic.  in  the  covemJ 
ment. 

It  is  unfortunate  tliat  we  have  permitted  practices  that  were  necessary 
three  hundred  years  ago  for  the  protection  of  innocent  people  to  be 
elaborated,  to  be  perverted,  so  that  they  become  a  means  for  allowing 
criminals  to  escape  the  punishment  of  tlieir  criminality.  Wc  urgentli 
need  in  this  country  methods  for  expediting  punishment,  methods  M 
doing  away  with  delay,  methods  which  will  secure  to  the  public  an 
even  chance  with  the  criminal — I  do  not  ask  any  more.  If  we  can  get 
an  average  of  just  fifty  per  cent  of  the  criminals,  we  will  be  prct 
nearly  all  right,  and  we  will  give  the  public  an  even  chance  with  tlu 
criminal  whose  oflFense  is  against  the  public* 

At  present  the  right  of  appeal  is  in  certain  cases  so  abused  as  to  make 
it  a  matter  of  the  utmost  difficulty  ultimately  to  punish  a  man  sufficient^ 
ly  ricli  or  sufficiently  influential  to  command  really  good  legal  talent 
Now  I  am  speaking  of  what  I  know,  for  I  am  speaking  with  very 
keenly  in  my  mind  experiences  during  the  past  three  years  in  *  oj 

get  at  certain  public  offenders  who  have  been  indicted,  and 
whom  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  get  into  the  jurisdiction  of  tl 
courts  in  Washington  in  order  to  tr>'  them.    There  are  others  whose" 
cases  are  still  on  appeal. 

I  feel  that  the  man  who  offends  against  the  State  occupies  a  positioo 
rather  worse  than  that  of  any  other  criminal,  from  the  very  fact  that 
is  the  man  who  attacks  everybody  instead  of  just  one  person  ;  -    "'    ' 
is  not  the  special  business  of  any  one  to  get  at  htm.     In  con> 
if  he  can  keep  the  forces  of  justice  at  bay  long  enough ;  if  he  can  secure 

*Tbe  trouble  isn't  in  Uie  l(w,  it  tics  in  the  b&ckwaid  character  of  ni!iciil%  who  (tMoUl 
enforce  the  Uw  anil  don't.  In  New  York  City,  crime  is  iotterrd  o"^'  .r.rT..i,.i,  pretetttJ  t»m 
murder   and   murderer* — br   the    pottticians.     The    power    of    llu  ftrt«l<sd<7«TC    tbr 

courts,  the  police,  and  eileadi  to  bar  and  bencli  inil  j^n  v  ho\.  ■  iutl  lu 

crime  and  never  to  puniih  or  prevent  it.     Tlie  cr 
«f  New  Yorit  Ctiy — are  a*  three  lioln  of  »ttel: 

tiulding  them  logctlwr  Hhflc  keeping  them  :  i£»  tU'i  (K^u<i>n»<       It 

the  Uw  ^i  the  tavnU  of  men  tbat  itki 
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one  or  two  mistrials,  gradually  the  popular  interest  evaporates  and  the 
criminal  gets  off. 

Now,  as  the  judge  has  so  well  said,  the  minute  that  a  man  becomes 
President  he  ceases  being  the  President  of  a  party  and  is  the  President 
of  every  man,  woman  and  child  witliin  the  confines  of  the  nation.  But 
I  permit  myself  one  particular  bit  of  personal  discrimination.  I  am 
just  a  trifle  more  intent  on  punishing  the  Republican  offender  than  the 
Democrat,  because  he  is  my  own  scoundrel.  I  feel  a  certain  sense  of 
peculiar  responsibility  for  him,  and  I  am  going  to  unload  that  respon- 
sibility if  I  can.  Of  course,  as  we  all  know,  oflfenses  must  come,  but  I 
have  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  Scriptural  injunction  and  to  make  it  a 
matter  of  woe  unto  him  by  whom  they  come. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  have  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the 
offenders  in  question  with  stripes  on ;  about  up  to  the  50  per  cent  aver- 
age that  I  would  like,  and  I  want  to  go  a  little  further  than  we  have  yet 
gone. 

Then,  too,  if  the  law  is  reasonably  speedy  and  reasonably  sure  it  takes 
away  one  great  excuse  for  lawlessness.  If  some  horrible  crime  is 
committed  and  the  people  feel  that  under  tlifi  best  circumstances  there 
will  be  an  indefinite  delay  even  when  the  time  for  administering  it 
comes,  then  a  premium  is  put  upon  that  kind  of  law  breaking  which 
more  than  any  other  is  a  menace  to  the  law. 

We  ought  to  stand  against  all  forms  of  putting  that  premium  on ;  the 
long  delays  of  justice,  the  abuses  of  the  pardoning  power;  the  sluggish- 
ness with  which  either  court  or  attorney  moves ;  all  of  those  things 
count  in  bringing  about  the  condition  of  affairs  against  which  all  of  us 
must  protest. 

Now,  a  layman  can  do  but  little  more  than  to  give  utterance  to  the 
feeling  that  so  many  laymen  have.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  bench  and 
the  bar  of  the  United  States  will  in  all  proper  ways  seek  to  see  to  it 
that  the  loose  customs — for  some  of  these  things  of  which  I  complain 
are  merely  customs  and  not  laws — inherited  from  the  past  when  con- 
ditions were  totally  different,  shall  not  be  perverted  so  as  to  harm  the 
whole  public  by  giving  the  criminal  an  advantage  to  which  he  is  not 
entitled,  and  that  some  substantial  improvement  shall  be  made  in  the 
direction  of  securing  greater  expedition  and  greater  certainty  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  especially  in  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice. 

(MoDtgomery  (All.)   Advertiier.] 
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Bishop  and  fellow  citisens: 

I  have  but  little  time,  and  can  say  only  a  few  words  to  you, 
cannot  resist  the  chance  to  come  out  here  and  greet  you  and  thank  >'0U 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  your  kindness  in  coming  to  welcome 
me. 

I  have  been  for  a  week  traveling  through  the  South,  and  by  to- 
morrow, when  I  have  reached  Louisiana,  I  shall  have  been  in  every 
State  of  these  United  States  during  my  term  as  President. 

The  thing  that  struck  me  most  in  going  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  from  the  Canada  line  to  the  Gulf,  O  ray  fellow  citizens,  is  how 
slight  and  superficial  are  the  points  of  dissimilarity  between  our  people 
and  how  deep  and  underlying  arc  the  points  of  likeness  bctA\'ecn  them. 

Gentlemen,  the  average  American  is  a  pretty  decent  kind  of  a  fellow, 
and  all  that  is  necessary  to  have  him  get  along  with  the  other  average 
American  is  that  they  simply  know  one  another.  That  is  a  fact.  The 
difference,  I  would  say,  is  perfectly  trivial ;  the  likeness  goes  deep  down. 
The  man  that  is  a  good  citizen  in  Maine  is  a  good  citizen  in  Louisiana. 
If  he  is  a  good  citizen  in  Memphis,  take  him  to  San  Francisco  and  he 
will  be  a  good  citizen  there. 

Wliat  we  need  in  the  nation  is  not  genius  or  brilliancy;  it  is  the  pos- 
session of  humdrum,  everyday,  work-a-day  living.  We  need  flecenl 
men  in  private  life.  If  a  man  is  a  decent  man  in  private  life,  if  he  is  a 
good  husband,  a  good  neighbor,  a  man  you  would  like  to  do  business 
with,  he  is  a  good  citizen.  These  qualities  are  in  reach  of  ever)'  man. 
I  believe  the  average  American  has  them.  If  the  average  .American 
has  these  qualities  the  nation  is  going  up,  and  if  he  does  not  have  thera 
nothing  on  the  face  of  the  earth  can  save  the  nation. 

I  believe  in  this  country  with  such  unfaltering  faith  because  I  know 
my  countrymen,  and  I  know  the  average  American,  tlie  ordinan*  citizen 
— North,  South,  East  or  West — lias  the  three  cardinal  virtue*  of 
citizenship — commonplace  virtues,  mind  you,  or  necessary  honest}'. 

This  country  has  nothing  to  fear  from  a  crooked  man  who  fails.  We 
put  him  in  jail.  It  is  the  crooked  man  that  succeeds  that  is  a  threat  to 
this  country.  The  timid  good  man  is  not  of  any  use.  If  a  man  is 
honest,  but  afraid,  you  cannot  do  anything  with  him. 

In  addition  to  honesty  we  need  courage — civic  courage,  a  courage 
that  can  be  displayed,  if  need  be,  in  battle,  moral  coxxragc  and  cisnc 
courage,  both.  I  don't  care  how  brave  a  man  is  and  how  honest  he  is, 
if  he  is  natural  born  fool  you  can't  do  anything  willi  him. 

We  also  need  to  have  the  saving  grace  of  common  sen%c 

I  believe  in  the  future  of  this  country  because  I  believe  that  the 
average  American  is  a  pretty  good  fellow,  and  his  wife  is  a  better  fel* 
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low.  and  that  the  average  dtizen  has  got  those  three  cardinal  virtues 
cxNirage.  honesty  and  consnon  sense. 

Appeal.  Oct.  M.  1V()».] 


AT  HAMMOND.  L.A^  OCT.  a6.  1905. 

Jfy  feitow  citizens  and  residents  of  Louisiana: 

I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  telling  you  how  proud  I  am  to  be 
within  the  borders  of  the  great  State  of  Louisiana,  so  rich  in  glorious 
traditions.  It  has  been  my  intention  to  pay  you  a  visit  for  a  long  time, 
but  it  would  seem  that  circumstances  have  only  lately  been  so  as  to 
make  my  visit  possible.  I  wanted  to  come  long  ago.  and  indeed  I 
would  have  come  if  I  could  have  been  of  any  use,  but  you  have  done 
all  that  was  necessary. 

Let  me  express  to  you  my  pleasure  at  knowing  that  you  have  worked 
conscientiously  through  the  long  summer  months,  for  which  such 
splendid  results  show  today.  Louisiana  was  never  found  wanting  when 
the  time  came  to  act  You  have  followed  traditions  of  earlier  years, 
such  as  were  set  down  by  the  men,  some  of  whom  I  see  before  mc  now, 
who  wore  the  blue.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  look  into  your  faces  and  to 
feel  that  you  have  done  your  dut)\ 


AT  A  LUNCHEON  IN  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA..  OCT.  a6^  1905. 

Governor,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  fellow  citizens: 

Let  me  at  the  outset  express  to  you  my  profound  gratitude,  my  deep 
appreciation  of  the  way  in  which  the  people  of  New  Orleans  and 
Louisiana  have  greeted  me  today.  Gentlemen,  no  President  of  the 
United  States  could  have  been  greeted  as  I  have  been  greeted  today  and 
not  go  back  to  take  up  the  duties  of  his  office  with  a  stronger  and  more 
earnest  purpose  to  try  to  represent  all  the  splendid  people  whom  he 
serves.  And,  Governor,  as  you  have  so  well  said,  when  a  man  is  Presi- 
dent, when  he  holds  any  public  office,  questions  of  merely  partisan 
character  sink  into  absolute  insignificance  compared  with  the  mighty 
questions  upon  which  all  good  Americans  are  united. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  as  you  have  greeted  me  so  well,  you  have  given 
me  the  opportunity  to  indulge  myself  in  a  luxury.  There  have  been 
moments  in  the  past  when  I  was  afraid  of  saying  how  well  I  thought 
of  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  the  National  Congress  from 
Louisiana,  for  fear  I  might  damage  them.  I  did  not  know  but  that, 
may  be,  the  best  service  I  could  do  them  was  to  keep  still.  Now  I  am 
emboldened  by  your  generous  kindness  and  confidence  to  say  that  it 
has  been  indeed  a  pleasure  to  deal  with  Louisiana's  representative' 
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the  Senate  and  in  the  lower  House  of  Congress,  because  whenever  I 
had  to  do  with  a  great  question  of  national  importance  I  could  go  to , 
them  convinced  that  if  I  could  show  tliem  it  was  really  for  the  good 
of  the  nation  they  would  stand  for  it. 

Now  that's  all  I  ask.  Sometimes  I  couldn't  make  them  looK  iss  inuigs 
my  way :  that  was  my  misfortune.  But  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  be  able 
to  show  them  that  any  measure  was  for  the  country's  good  and  I  knew 
they  would  stand  for  it;  I  don't  want  any  Senator  or  Con  in  to 

vole  for  anything  1  favor  just  because  I  favor  it,  but  I  doi  hirn 

to  vote  against  it  just  because  I  favor  it.  .^Jid  there  were  certain  very 
worthy  men  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  who  insistently  went  against 
the  realization  of  their  most  cherished  objects  in  the  past,  as  ioon  as  I 
took  them  up.  Now,  from  the  Representatives  of  Louisiana  I  was  sore 
of  support,  whether  it  was  a  question  of  building  up  and  keeping  at  a 
high  point  of  efficiency  the  United  States  navy,  or  whether  it  was  a 
question  of  building  the  Panama  Canal.  And,  mind  you,  gentlcmc 
the  two  questions  go  together. 

One  thing  that,  as  President  of  this  country,  I  won't  do,  is  to  maxe 
a  bluff  that  I  can't  make  good.  I  don't  intend  on  behalf  of  tlic  nation 
to  take  any  position  until  I  have  carefully  thought  out  whether  that 
position  will  be  advantageous  to  the  nation,  but  if  I  take  it,  I  art 
going  to  keep  it,  and  I  am  going  to  keep  it  no  matter  what  outsider 
goes  the  other  way. 

And  I  am  sure  that  you,  gentlemen,  know  it  has  been  an  utter  mistake 
to  thJuk  of  me  as  a  man  desirous  of  seeing  tliis  nation  quarrelsome,  this 
nation  eager  to  get  into  trouble.  I  have  no  respect  either  for  the  nation 
or  for  the  individual  that  brawls,  tliat  invites  trouble,  and  I  want  to 
see  this  nation  do  as  the  individual  men  in  the  nation  who  would 
respect  themselves,  should  do,  scrupulously  regardful  of  the  rights  of 
others  and  honestly  endeavoring  to  avoid  all  cause  of  diflRculty.  But 
I  want,  on  behalf  of  this  nation,  the  peace  that  comes  not  to  the  coward. 
who  cringes  for  it,  but  the  peace  of  the  just  man  armed,  who  asks  it] 
as  a  right. 

And  now,  listening  to  the  greeting  of  the  Governor  and  the  Mayor, 
this  afternoon,  I  felt  at  once  very  proud  and  very  humble.  I  have  been 
greeted  with  words  far  above  my  worth,  far  above  what  is  merited  by 
what  I  have  done.  I  didn't  say  that  for  the  purpose  of  askmg  your 
dissent  from  it.    I  don't  say  anything  unless  I  mean  it. 

I  came  down  to  see  tliis  body  of  men  this  afternoon  witJi  a  heart  foil 
of  gratitude  to  them  for  having  displayed,  through  the  trials  of  the  hard 
summer  that  has  past,  those  qualities  of  heroism  which  we  like 
think  of  as  distinctly  American.  And,  gentlemen,  in  coming  ar 
you  this  afternoon  I  have  (be  feeling  of  a  man  who. 
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headquarters,  but  not  in  action,  goes  to  see  a  regiment  that  has  been 
in  action. 

I  know  that  you  gentlemen.  Governor,  and  Mayor,  at  any  time  during 
the  past  summer  had  but  to  request  my  presence  and  I  would  have 
come  down  here  at  once,  at  any  time  when  I  could  have  been  of  the 
slightest  assistance  to  you  in  the  magnificent  struggle  you  were  waging. 
And  I  wish  to  express  the  profound  appreciation  and  gratitude  of  all 
Americans  toward  you,  our  fellow  Americans,  who  have  borne  tlie 
heat  and  burden  of  the  contest  during  the  long  day  that  has  been 
passing.  And  I  want  to  say  that  in  actual  war  there  can  be  no  greater 
and  more  effective  heroism  than  was  shown  by  those  who  stayed  here 
at  their  posts,  and  by  those  who,  being  away,  came  back  to  aid  in  the 
fight  of  their  fellows  in  distress.  You  have  had  your  martyrs,  among 
them  my  dear,  lamented  friend.  Archbishop  Chapelle,  but  you  have  your 
proud  memories  of  service  rendered,  and  the  thrill  that  comes  with  the 
victory  you  have  already  won,  and  I  have  been  both  amused  and  irri- 
tated at  the  comments  sometimes  made  by  people  who  live  in  other 
communities  that  were  not  in  danger. 

.\s  to  your  shortcomings:  Among  the  younger  men  are  some  who, 
when  younger  still,  have  played  football,  and  they  will  remember  how 
very  much  easier  it  was  to  play  the  game  "from  the  side  lines  than  on  the 
field.  Now,  Louisiana  and  New  Orleans  this  summer  did  what,  so 
£ar  as  I  remember,  has  never  been  done  before  in  the  case  of  a  similar 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  the  United  States.  They  took  told  of 
it  after  it  had  started,  and  when  it  had  got  well  under  way,  and  they 
controlled  and  conquered  it  without  waiting  for  frost  to  come.  The 
highest  gratitude  is  due  to  the  officials  of  the  State,  to  the  officials  of 
the  city,  and  to  the  private  individuals,  clergymen,  educators,  and 
business  men  who  spent  their  time  and  money  and  risked  tlieir  lives 
freely  in  that  work,  and  who  achieved  much  success  in  that  work.  It 
was  the  greatest  privilege  to  me  to  contribute  what  I  was  able  to  the 
work. 

Mr.  Mayor,  Governor,  you  can  hardly  realize  the  pleasure  I  felt  when 
a  request  was  made  upon  me  that  gave  the  chance  to  do  something  for 
you,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  how  well  you  think  of  the  work  that  was 
done  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service 
under  Dr.  White. 

Now,  just  a  word;  it  is  getting  late.  Just  a  word  on  a  couple  of 
subjects.  The  Governor  spoke  of  the  Panama  Canal.  It's  a  very  big 
work,  and  it's  a  very  big  nation  that  can  do  that  kind  of  work.  I 
expect  soon  to  have  a  report  from  the  engineers  as  to  the  exact  shape 
the  work  will  take.  I  will  then  be  able  to  make  more  definite  forecasts 
as  to  time,  but  of  this  I  can  assure  you,  the  work  will  be  done  well ;  it 
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will  be  done  as  speedily  as  possible  and  will  absolutely  and  surely  be 
done. 

One  more  point.  New  Orleans  and  Louisiana  are  vitally  interested 
in  the  levee  system.  The  Mississippi,  which  flows  through  this  Stat^. 
drains  portions  of  twenty-odd  other  States,  and  the  control  of  that 
river  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  in  good  part  a  national  object.  The 
national  government  now  does  something  toward  the  erection  and  cart 
of  the  levees.  In  my  judgment  it  should  do  not  only  more,  but  very 
much  more. 

And,  finally,  my  friends,  let  me  say  a  word  of  special  duty  to  some 
of  those  who  have  greeted  me  today,  because  of  what  their  greeting , 
symbolized.  I  was  greeted  by  your  school  cliildren,  who  stood  around ' 
the  monument  erected  to  that  pure  and  upright  man  and  that  mighty 
general,  Robert  E.  Lee.  j\nd  as  we  drove  away  from  the  square  in 
■which  that  statqe  stands,  we  passed  by  a  house  in  tliis  old  Confederate 
city  in  which  there  was  prominently  displayed  a  picture  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  underneath  it  the  words,  "With  Malice  Toward  None, 
With  Charity  Toward  All." 

I  was  greeted  by  a  special  guard  of  honor,  composed  of  men  who  in 
the  great  war  had  worn  the  Confederate  uniform.  I  was  also  greeted 
by  men  who  in  that  war  had  worn  the  blue.  I  saw  among  them  many 
of  my  comrades  of  the  lesser  war,  and  I  had  in  my  own  raiment,  as 
well  as  from  many  other  States,  men  whose  fathers  had  worn  the  blue, 
all  united  forever  in  loyalty  to  one  indissoluble  Union,  and  separated 
only  by  the  rivalry  of  trying  to  see  which  could  do  the  most  for  the 
flag  of  our  common  country. 

Oh,  my  follow  countrymen,  think  what  a  forttme  is  ours,  tiiat  we 
belong  to  this  nation,  which,  having  fought  one  of  the  mightiest  wars 
of  all  times,  is  now  united  and  claimed  by  the  whole  people  as  thi-ir 
own ;  claimed  as  their  heritage  of  honor  and  glory,  and  exulting  in 
every  deed  of  valor  performed  by  the  very  man  who  stood  on  which- 
ever side  in  that  contest,  provided  only  that  when  the  days  came  which 
tried  men's  souls  he  did  all  tliat  was  in  him,  did  his  duty  according  tO] 
the  light  that  was  given  him. 


TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE  G.  .\.  R.  ON  BEING  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT  AT  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA,  OCT.  a6c   1005. 

Comrades: 
I  wanted  to  thank  you  for  coming  here  to  greet  mc.    I  can  not  lay 

how  much  it  means  to  me  to  ]*c  greeted  as  !  *         "  '  "      '  • 

men  who  wore  the  blue  and  the  men  who  \\  o     . 

through  the  Southland, 
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At  Little  Rock  my  escort  was  composed  of  Union  and  Confederate 
soldiers,  riding  side  by  side,  in  pairs. 

As  I  said  at  Richmond,  second  only  to  the  man  who  wore  the  blue, 
I  hold  the  man  who  wore  the  gray,  and  we  should  indeed  consider 
ourselves  fortunate  as  a  nation  that,  forty  years  after  the  Civil  War,  we 
find  all  of  our  people  can  challenge  as  the  possession  of  all  every  mem- 
ory of  valor  left  by  both  sides  in  the  great  contest. 

Now  we  know  but  one  rivalry — the  rivalry  to  see  which  of  us  can  do 
the  most  for  the  flag  of  a  united  country. 

ON  BEING  PRESENTED  WITH  A  WATCH  CH.ARM   BY  A  DELEGA- 
TION OF  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS   AT   NEW 
ORLE-\KS.  LA.,  OCT.  26.  1905. 

Gentlemen: 

Rather,  if  you  will  allow  one  who  took  part  in  a  very  small  war  to 
call  you  so — Comrades,  I  accept  it  with  pleasure.  Although  some- 
times we  have  difficulties  in  this  countrj'  that  we  have  to  battle  against, 
and  sometimes  things  that  we  are  not  quite  satisfied  with,  yet  we  are 
pretty  good  people. 

I  have  felt  this  almost  as  never  before  during  the  past  weeks.  Now 
think  what  it  means  in  a  nation  for  the  President  of  that  nation,  forty 
years  after  one  of  the  greatest  wars  of  all  time,  to  be  able  to  come 
and  speak  as  I  spoke  in  the  capital  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
and  to  feel  that  I  was  addressing  a  people  as  loyal  to  the  flag  of  our 
reunited  country  as  can  be  found  in  this  broad  land  of  ours. 

I  passed  in  the  shadow  of  the  monument  to  Admiral  Semmes  in 
Mobile — under  whom  one  of  ray  uncles  fired  the  last  gun  that  was 
discharged  from  the  .Alabama,  which  another  uncle  built.  The  sister  of 
that  Admiral  is  now  the  wife  of  our  Governor  in  the  Philippines. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  an  hour  I  appreciate.  I  thank  you  not  only  for 
the  words  which  accompany  it,  but  for  the  spirit  which  lies  behind  the 
words. 

[New  Orleaiu   Timca-Democrx,  Oct.  «T.  1006.1 


AT  SEA  ON  BOARD  THE  WEST  VIRGINIA.  EN  ROUTE  TO 
WASHINGTON,  SUNDAY,  OCT.  29.  1905. 

Admiralj  Captain,  Officers,  and  Ship's  Company  of  the  West  Virginia: 
It  is  a  privilege  for  any  President  to  come  aboard  a  squadron  of 
American  warships  such  as  these,  not  alone  to  see  the  ships,  but  to  see 
the  men  who  handle  them.  From  the  admiral  down  through  the  entire 
ship's  company  every  American  should  be  proud  of  what  I  have  seen 
aboard  this  ship;  the  discipline,  the  ready  subordination  of  each  man, 
whether  officer  or  enlisted  man,  to  duty,  the  care  taken  of  the  caexj.  uad. 


in  return  the  eager,  intelligent,  self-respecting  zeal  of  each  roan  in 
doing  his  work.  What  must  impress  especially  any  observer  is  how 
essential  it  is  that  every  individual  on  a  ship  like  this  should  do  his 
whole  duty,  and  in  any  crisis  more  than  his  duty.  The  result  as  I 
see  it  in  this  ship  is  a  triumph  not  only  of  organization  and  discipline, 
but  of  tlie  ready  zeal  with  which  each  indivdual  perforins  his  allotted 
task.  At  any  time  some  emergency  may  arise  in  which  the  safety  of 
the  entire  ship  will  depend  upon  the  vigilance,  intelligence,  and  cool 
courage  of  some  one  man  among  you,  perhaps  an  officer,  perhaps  an 
enlisted  man. 

Any  man  in  the  whole  ship's  company  who  does  his  full  duiy  iinn 
claim  as  his  own  the  honor  and  repute  of  the  ship  and  has  a  riglil  to 
feel  a  personal  pride  in  all  she  does.  You  and  your  fellows  in  the  navy 
and  in  its  sister  service,  the  army,  occupy  a  position  different  from  tlul 
of  any  other  set  of  men  in  your  country.  Going  through  the  ship  yes- 
terday, in  the  engine  rooms,  storerooms,  turrets,  everywhere,  the 
thing  tliat  impressed  me  most  was  the  all-importance  of  each  man  in 
his  place;  the  all-importance  of  the  man,  both  knowing  his  work  and 
feeling  it  a  matter  of  keen  personal  pride  to  do  it  as  well  as  it  could 
possibly  be  done.  All  through  the  ship  I  have  seen  the  same  purpose, 
the  purpose  to  learn  exactly  what  the  duty  to  be  done  was  and  then  to 
do  it ;  and  the  power  to  do  presupposes  the  possession  by  eadi  of  you  of 
intelligence,  courage,  and  physical  address. 

I  believe  that  this  attitude  of  yours  is  typical  of  the  attitude  of  the 
men  of  the  navy  generally,  and  of  the  army  also.  Now.  on  the  one 
hand,  this  should  make  our  country  feel  toward  Uncle  Sani's  mt*n  in  the 
army  and  in  the  navy  a  sense  of  obligation  and  gratitude  such  as  they 
feel  toward  no  others ;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  should  make  you  fed 
that  no  other  Americans  rest  under  so  great  an  obligation  to  ' 
duty  well;  for  in  your  hands  lie  the  credit,  the  honor,  and  the 
of  the  entire  nation.  You  are  doing  your  duty  well  and  faithfully  in 
peace.  Remember  that  if  ever,  which  may  heaven  forbid,  war  comes, 
it  will  depend  upon  you  and  those  like  you,  whether  the  people  of  thj« 
country  are  to  hold  their  heads  even  higher  or  to  hang  them  in  sharae. 
I  hope  that  no  such  crisis  shall  ever  occur,  but  T  have  entire  faith  thai 
if  it  ever  does  occur,  you  will  rise  to  any  demand  that  may  be  made 
upon  you,  and  that  by  the  way  you  train  yourselves  and  are  trained 
in  time  of  peace,  you  will  fit  yourselves  to  do  well  sliould  «*ar  ari«c. 

Now,  a  special  word  to  the  officers.    Capt.  Arnold,  as  a  boy  r—-  -  ■' 
nessed  a  great  fighl  of  the  Merrimac,  when  she  came  otit  of  i  i 
Roads,  sunk  the  Congress  and  the  Cumberland,  and  the  next  day  nwf 
her  match  in  the  Monitor.    That  was  a  figlit  fmiu  '  • 

for  our  people.     The  Cumberland  sank  with  her 
guns  firing  while  her  decks  were  awub,  and  as  the  water  was  shaUow. 
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her  flag  still  floated  from  the  mast  above  them  after  she  had  gone  down. 
The  captain  of  tlie  Congress  met  his  death  in  the  fight,  winning  an 
epitaph  which  deserves  to  be  remembered  forever  in  the  American 
navy.    His  name  was  Joe  Smith,  and  his  father,  an  old  naval  officer, 
was  in  Washington.     When  word  was  brought  to  him  that  his  son's, 
ship  had  surrendered,  he  answered  simply,  "Then  Joe  is  dead."     To  I 
have  earned  the  right  to  have  his  death  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course  j 
in  such  conditions  is  of  itself  enough  to  crown  any  life,  and  every 
American  officer  should  keep  ever  before  him  all  that  is  implied  therein. 
Let  each  of  you  officers  remember,  in  the  event  of  war,  that  while  a 
surrender  may  sometimes  be  justifiable,  yet  that  surrender  must  always 
be  explained,  while  it  is  never  necesary  to  explain  the  fact  that  you 
don't  surrender,  no  matter  what  the  conditions  may  be. 

A  tragedy  occurred  this  morning.  A  man  was  lost  from  the 
Colorado.  Such  cases  are  from  time  to  time  inevitable  in  a  service 
like  ours.  Under  such  circumstances,  everything  must  always  be  done, 
as  in  this  instance  ever>'thing  was  done,  for  the  rescue  of  the  man.  But 
you  men  are  fitted  for  fighting  because  you  have  the  fighting  edge. 
This  means  that  you  are  willing  at  all  times  to  face  death  in  the  per- 
formance of  your  duty.  The  man  who  died  this  morning  was  an  ex- 
cellent seaman,  who  had  done  his  duty  faithfully,  and  who  died  in  the 
performance  of  that  duty.  Therefore,  he  died  in  the  service  of  his 
country  exactly  as  much  as  if  he  had  died  in  battle,  and  deserves  as 
much  honor. 

What  I  have  said  so  far  applies  to  the  whole  navy.  Now  a  word 
especially  to  this  squadron  and  to  this  ship.  No  other  nation  can  boast 
of  a  better  squadron,  a  squadron  composed  of  more  formidable  vessels. 
In  the  matter  of  the  officers  and  men,  we  have  no  cause  to  shrink  from 
comparison  with  any  other  nation.  So  far,  the  Colorado  has  been  the 
one  ship  that  has  had  the  chance  to  show  what  she  could  do  in  gunnery 
practice,  and  her  record  has  been  so  astonishingly  good  that  the  other 
ships  of  the  squadron  will  have  to  do  their  level  best  if  they  expect 
even  to  equal  it.  I  nee<l  not  tell  you  to  remember  that  battles  are  decided 
by  gun-fire,  and  that  the  only  shots  that  count  are  the  shots  that  hit. 

Men,  I  am  glad  to  have  seen  you,  and  I  don't  think  that  anywhere 
under  our  flag  there  could  be  found  a  better  set  of  clean-cut,  vigorous, 
self-respecting  -American  citizens  of  the  very  type  that  makes  one 
proudest  to  be  an  American. 


LETTER  TO  JACOB  II.  SCHIFF.  READ  AT  THE  CE'  '  ' 
1^  COMMEMORATING  THE  250TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  Tl...  . 
■  ^  ING  OF  THE  JEWS  IN  THIS  COUNTRY.  HELD  AT  CAR 

^^^  NEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK,  NOV.  jo.  1905. 

^™^     tlirfi    rxt^r 
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WuiTE  HousK,  Washington,  Nov.  16,  1905. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  am  forced  to  make  a  rule  not  to  write  letters  00 
the  occasion  of  any  celebration,  no  matter  how  important,  simply  be- 
cause I  cannot  write  one  without  eitlicr  committing  myself  to  write 
hundreds  of  others  or  else  running  the  risk  of  giving  oflfense  to  worthy 
persons. 

I  make  an  exception  m  this  case  because  the  lamentable  and  terrible 
suffering  to  which  so  many  of  the  Jewish  people  in  other  lands  ha\t 
been  subjected  makes  me  feel  it  my  duty,  as  the  head  of  the  American 
people,  not  only  to  express  my  deep  sympatliy  for  them,  as  I  now  do, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  point  out  what  fine  qualities  of  citizenship  have 
been  displayed  by  the  men  of  Jewish  faith  and  race,  who,  having  come 
to  this  country,  enjoy  the  benefits  of  free  institutions  and  eqnn)  treat- 
ment before  the  law. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  if  any  people  are  oppressed  anywiRrc  the 
wrong  inevitably  reacts  in  the  end  on  those  who  oppress  them ;  for  it 
is  an  immutable  law  in  the  spiritual  world  that  no  one  can  wrong  others 
and  yet  in  the  end  himself  escape  unhurt. 

The  celebration  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Jews  in  the  United  States  properly  ■emphasizes  a  sencs 
of  historical  facts  of  more  than  merely  national  significance.  Even  in 
our  colonial  period  the  Jews  participated  in  the  upbuilding  of  thti 
country,  acquired  citizenship,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  foreign  and  domestic  commerce.  During  tlie  Revol.i 
period  they  aided  the  cause  of  liberty  by  serving  in  the  Con 
army  and  by  substantial  contributions  to  the  empty  treasury  of  the 
infant  republic.  During  the  Civil  War  thousands  served  in  the  armies 
and  mingled  their  blood  with  the  soil  for  which  they  fought 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  in  addressing  you  on  this  occasion,  tlut 
while  the  Jews  of  the  United  States,  who  now  number  more  than  a 
million,  have  remained  loyal  to  their  faith  and  their  race  traditions, ' 
they  have  become  indissolubly  incorporated  in  the  great  army  of  Aroeri* 

can  citizenship,  prepared  to  make  all  sacrifices  for  th- ■.  cither 

in  war  or  peace,  and  striving  for  the  perpetuation  of  g  .  ,  .^- ,  crnmctU 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  embodied  in  our  Constitution, 

They  are  honorably  distinguished  by  tlieir  industry,  their  obedience 

to  law,  and  their  devotion  to  the  national  welfare.     Tl^f^*'  "-- -:jrd 

in  generous  rivalry  with  their  fellow-citizens  of  other  d  .in 

advancing  the  interests  of  our  common  country.    Thi«  ts  irue  ooC  onJy 
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of  the  descendants  of  the  early  settlers  and  those  of  American  birth, 
but  of  a  great  and  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  those  who  have 
come  to  our  shores  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  as  refugees  reduced 
to  the  direst  straits  of  penury  and  misery. 

All  Americans  may  well  be  proud  of  the  extraordinary  illustration  of 
the  wisdom  and  strength  of  our  governmental  system  thus  afforded. 
In  a  few  years,  men  and  women  hitherto  utterly  unaccustomed  to  any  of 
the  privileges  of  citizenship  have  moved  mightily  upward  toward  the 
standard  of  loyal,  self-respecting  American  citizenship ;  of  that  citizen- 
ship which  not  merely  insists  upon  its  rights,  but  also  eagerly  recog- 
nizes its  duty  to  do  its  full  share  in  the  material,  social  and  moral 
advancement  of  the  nation. 

With  all  good  wishes,  believe  me,  sincerely  yours, 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

[The  World,  New  York,  Dec    1,  1906.] 


